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Editorial Notes 


A FW years ago a certain bishop suggested half seriously that 
Science might well call a halt for ten years to put its house in 

1- 11 r'’’’. "■“ probably not intended to be taken 

literally, for it was obviously impracticable ; but the idea at the back 
of It was sound. It was, surely, that the time was ripe for synthesis 
tor the examnation and of the raw material collected and Ivine 
about in disorder. Creative scientific work always proceeds thus 
W hen we have collected our notes and observations we cast them together 
mto hteranr form and ^e a book, or plot them and make a map. 
Henceforth _we use the book (or majri and put the notes aside, to be 
used If required for vcnficauon ; but for all practical purposes the book 

'hey arc ^ny ; it gives 
m a handy form all that is then known of a certain sphere of knowl^c. 
The ^al result is more than the sum of its parts ; it is a new docum^t. 
I o produce it the author or authors have carried out once and for all 
as a smgle task what ivpuld otherwise have had to be done over and over 
apm by every mthvidual who concerned himself with the subject. 
It may need expansion when new facts come to light, but it will always 
^e value as a conase and svntheuc record. In archaeology 
i^r^ are, for example. Sir /ohn Evans’s books on Ancient Stone 
and Bronze Implements, D^chelcttc*s Manual,.;Ebert’s Rcallexikon 
^ Commi^ions on Ancient Monuments, and 
K f and are not intended to be, liieranirc • 

but the pubheauon of each of them represents a stage in the advance 
of knowledge ; they arc landmarks or milestones. 
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AiNllQUITY 

Wc have a definite object in repeating tJicse platitudes (as they 
^1 appear to some) because Antiquitt itself aims at achiesing a 
^ and the pr^nt number is. wc think, a pccidiarly synthede 
J°'t with are looked at as a composite whole- 
i.n/inn..^ ■i”' dcscTibed m language which any educated person can 
understand. We state this because sve have not always bwn able to 
Mhteve the ideal, nor probably shall we ever quite succeed in doing 
so. however hard we may try. With the banning of our fourth vej 

good resolutions, which wc shall 
able to keep if ^r contributors play up to them as well as they do 
in this number. This represents no change of policy, but merely an 
effort to carry out more thoroughly the one wc adoptedat the beginmng 


kH 






These remarks have also a wider bearing. Our nolicv is not 
indii^ual; it conforms wth the ^t^entlfic 
thought of the times. This may be expressed as follows:—The blind 

°I T’' ^ proceeded far enough and it U time to 

call a halt. Archaeological cxcavauon should not be lightly undertaken • 
much of It IS mere treMure-hundngand adds littleornothingtoknowledgtJ 
. u \ ?f unmiitilated round barrows and some other 

tombs). ExcavaUon, if undertaken, must be Justified. It must have 
Mme d^ite objec-nve—to determine the age and charaaer of a site, 
to snatch wmcthing {nm one that is doomed, to fiU a gap in the chrono¬ 
logical scheme. But there is an immense field for research quite apart 
from excavation, in field-work and air-photography. The imaginai^ 

“'■-photographs employed in tie field 
M maps, IS as fascinatmg as excavation; it provides an admirable 
ob^rvation and method ; 'i, adds to kn^eS! 
piMsiblc harm to the ancient monuments themsclv^. 
To write a clear and toucisc desenpbon of a site is not at all easy. It 
is however i^ential that archaeologists should be able to express their 
meaning plainly, as we know all too well. 








9 ur readers will remember that not long ago we nuhlished some 

5 mvlS'"*Th of excavation undertaken in East 

«W.?.w'hT^b ^ ennozed not the method (which is all iliat it 

H^rlaimeH f" of the wheme at all in the first instance. 

l^elv^f^ Th*"*!.™ ^ "'W knowledge 

likely to be gamed by the complete excavation of the site would nit 
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worth the cost; and that better results could be obtained from other 
sites for far less mon^. To the general public such an attitude was 
almost incomprehensible. To many the word ' archaeologist * is 
eqiuv'alent to * excavator \ and it seemed quite wrong that an archaeo¬ 
logist should come forward and denounce an admittedly well-conducted 
excavation as needless. The general underlying principles, however, 
were strikingly reinforced by an official statement issued by the 
Society of Antiquaries of London and published in the Anticuaries 
Journal (1929, ix, 349). We welcome most heartily the lead thus 
given by our leading archaeological society. 

^ %m xM 

It cannot 1 ^ too often repeated that the one and only justification 
for exca\'ation is the desire for knowledge, and of reconstructing the 
past. The excavator of a tomb and the detective employed in a criminal 
case are confronted by closely allied problems; tney solve them by 
methods which have much in common. (Perhaps that is why so many 
archaeologists have a passion for detective stories). We have all be^ 
taught the importance of leaving the body untouched until the police 
come; \ve are bcgiiuiing to realize tliat ancient remains should be 
treated with similar respect, and left for an expert to examine. In a 
recent case of murder or suicide much depended upon a det^ which 
amateur disturbance would certainly have obliterated. Dr Rcisner 
and his fellow-workers at the Pyramids Camp left nothing to cliancc 
in their clearance of the tomb of Queen Hetcp-hcrcs: ‘We had an 
intact tomb of the time of Cheops—the only intact royal tomb of the 
PvTamid Age. It wiw manifestly a reburial, but it contained the first 
royal furniture of this period ever found. Our duty was clear. No 
matter what the cost in time and labour, the evidence contained in 
that tangled mass of furmturc, implements and vessels must be recovered 
to tlie last possible scrap. With the experience of many years of 
archacologi^ research wc devised a special method of examining tlie 
niass of objects and recording eveiy fact, aiming at a record which 
%vouId enable us to replace every object in the tomb as it was, if so 
ndicmous a demand should be made on us ‘. (Bulletin of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, ^ton, December 1920. xxvii, 83). They were thus 
enabled successfully to reconstruct tne gold-cas<^ furniture, as the 
illustrauons show. But cv<m this technical skill, valuable though it be, 
docs not represent the highest ^lucvcment of the archaeological 
detective. Just as in police work it is the reconstitution of the crime 
that IS aimed at, so in archaeology it is the reconstitution of eventSf 
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that is, of history* Bit by bit a purely abstract structure is created in 
the mind of the architect* so to speak, which in the fullness of time he 
sets down in writing, and the world is richer tlian before* Dr Reisner 
has shown (what some of us knew’ before) that he is a master of both arts. 

Every true archaeologi^ knows this, of course, how'cver much 
he may be compelled to peijurc himself in the interests of expediency. 
How different is this pure spirit of enquiry from the motives often 
imputed or alleged I How dimcult it is to brmg home its driving-force, 
its reality as a compelling motive, to those who have not caught the 
spirit I How mean appear the appeals to cupidity, to local patriotism, 
to tourist mterests or to those of commercialized art! What we 
really want is a clear complete vinv of the past, whether it be of the 
course of ev'olutton—of man himself and of the civilizations he has 
created or of the spacc-^ouping of cultures of peoples, represented 
on a map. The former gives us the curves of progress, tlie cycles of 
history, or whatever we may choose to call them; the latter provides 
the spatial framework. Both are great generalizations faciULating and 
enriching thought and suggesting causes. Thus w-e come back lo the 
point at which we starts at the beginning of these notes—to the 
present need of co-ordinating our facts* 


The Subscription to Antiquity for 1930 is now Due* We 
would remind our Subscriber of the form and envelope 
iuserted in the December number and that we shall be glad 
to have an early response. This does not, of course, apply to 
those tvho have already been kind enough to send us their 
cheques or to those who pay by orders on their banks. 
Payment should be made to 

The A&sisUini Editor, 24 Parkcfid Road, Gloucester^ 
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The Ascent of Humanity* 

by G* Lo%ts Dickinson 

E very age, even those that seem at the first approach to be 
stationary, tijrm out to be transitional when we get to know 
more about iL Primitive societies are transformed by contacts 
and war. The China once conceived as immemorial and unchanging 
pvcab itself as a long series of revolutions and w^are. The apparent 
immobility of the medieval church becomes a succession of dissolving 
views ; and perhaps only gcneializatian that may ht true about this 
continual movement ta that it becomes more swift and more hazardous 
as it proceeds, like the rapitis of a great river hurrying to its fall. 
For there i$ something about the crisis tn which we are at present 
involved which makes it at once more dangerous and more promising 
than those which have preceded. On the one hand^ ideas arc more 
powerful and more solvent; on the other—and this is a new fact in history 
^-the power put at our disposal by science opens possibilities, both of 
re-constniction and ruin, such as have never before been at our command- 
The War lias made the posiEion dear to all who care about society, and 
even men of science are beginning at last, though slowly and sporadically, 
to peep out of their spccialiaraa and consider, with apprehension and 
alarm, whither we are fceing carried by these new forces which w^e have 
not yet learned to control. 

For science has led us to a curious dilemma,. It is most exact w^hen 
it is least practii^l and most uncertain where knowledge would be most 
impomntt^ In its purest form it is mathematical physics, and it is there 
that its principal^ triumphs arc achieved. But that is a region which 
hardljr one man In a million can penetrate. The rest of us ate left 
adn^ng but impotent while theory after tiicory rises and falls. We 
attain perhaps a \mguc realization of the amazing scale and complexitv 
of the Universe, whether it Ik the infinitely great or the infinitely smaEl 
to which our dazzled attention is called ; we can sec that the appeal 
of physics to the imagination is extraordinary, and might be a tfieme 
for poetry more profound than any that has yet been written, were it 
not chat such truth can only be expressed in abstract symbols. The 
mathematicians have thus a monopoly of the poeuy as well as of the 

• The Au^t of Ifamaxiiy ; aa t:iiay om the etxilitiim q/ by Gtrald 

Heard, ywiathan Cap*, 1929. <51- 
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scteaoe ; and in any case neither the one nor the other has any helpful 
bearing on the problem of human conducts Physics, so conceived., one 
understands, is trying to swallow up chemistry, and chemistry to swallow 
im physiology, wdile on physiology supervenes the new and still chaotic, 
if promising, pseudo-science of psychology. I call it chaotic because 
even its method is under dispute. For while, at the one extreme, the 
fiction is pretended that there is no such thing as cx^nsciousness but only 
movements of the body, at the other the body is omitted, and all the 
stress is laid, tve must not say on consciousness but on that obscure 
ab 3 rss called the * sub-conscious \ And wliile the method of psychology' 
is thus under dispute, it has not begun to touch on the mam pn>blem 
of action, namely whither we want to go and how we are to get there. 
The question of ends, hitherto, has been the province of religion and 
philosophy, w'hile that of means is left to the art of men of action. 

History, it h true, might deal w-ith these questions, but can 
we say that history is a science } It was tliought, m the middle 
of the iqth century, tliat it ^vas, or at any rate could be. But that 
movement petered out into a bare attempt to relate facts truly without 
judging them. Of that method the inaugural lecture of Professor Bury 
at Cambridge gave the most logical and depressing expu^sidon. For 
after setting forth the immense documentation lying before us in 
modem history (including not only all the books and pamphlets hut all 
the newspapers of the world) he concluded that, diough nobody could 
possibly master ah this material, yet at any rate, for our consolation, 
every history would be itself part of the tnateria! for another, and so 
€id infiftittim. We recall the dilemma of Tristram Shandy, when he 
discovered that lie had taken a whole year to write one day of Iiis life, 
and tliat at this rate he was not likely ever to finish his task. In Iheraiure 
the Cambridge Modem Histories are as good examples as one could 
find of this method. They are invaluable for reference, or would be 
if they ever gave references. But they arc but raw material, wailing, 
not too hopemlly, for the fire from heaven to descend to turn them into 
science. Moreover, in history, the material itself is gappy and accidcntaJ, 
and it may well he doubted ’whether, under these conditiona, anytlung 
deserving to be called sdence could ever hv constructed. 

More interesting and im^rtant in my own judgment is that kind 
of lusiory which used to be called the ‘ philosopliy of history'. The i§th 
and early 19 th centuries were the golden age of these productions, and 
Tumt, Condorcet, and Comte, Herder, Hegel and the long line 
of German speculators the welI*ktiowii exponents. None 01 their 
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productions could justly be called a ‘sci^ce’ of history, as their extra- 
ordinarv diversity alone would be sufHcieni to show. But th^ are all 
sketches of the kind of thing a science of history might be, it it were 
practicable. For they provide a syntliesis^ and a synthesis, by a man 
of imagmation and capadtv, may always have some v-alue and tniLh^ 
though not the value and iht tru'tli. It is only when the human mind 
has worked over and judged the facts that the facts bc^n to be 
ill timtrea ting, and history that is alive wtU al^vays be tendentious. But 
if the tendency is known both to the writer and to the reader there is no 
harm in tliat. It k Uic tendency that pretends not to be there that may 
mislead, and perhaps, sometimes, h intended to do ao. 

These remarla are introductory to a re\'iew of a book having tlic 
title prefixed to this article. The author is Mr Cierald Heard, and he 
appears to fulfil the conditions laid dowmfor a good philosophy of history. 
MMthout being a specialist in any science he nas masterctl the facts, in 
many sciences, which arc relevant lo his contention, and his survey is 
one whidi throws new light on the course of history'. Moreover he puts 
font^rd his view modestly and tentatively, referring to his work, in the 
concluding paragraph, as, *a rudimentary attempt at a philosophy of 
history, an effort in the barest outline to show how, in the light of 
modem science, history might be view^ed as the Odyssey ol^ the spirit 
of man This is surely the right attitude to ad^t in the esisting, and 
perhaps in any possible state of our knowledge. To sum up the author^s 
view in a few brief words is of necessity to misf^resent lum; for w hat 
gives value to his work is the wealth of liis illustrative knowledge. Bricily, 
the coiuse of the argument is this. (I quote from the introduction), ‘ The 
human consdouaness is engaged in a secular pn>c^, spiral in character, 
Tlie most primitive societies, of which, in their original form, we have 
only scanty hints, are undiffcrcntiaicd herds in wliich individuals have 
not yet devcloiscd. They are like tvhai we suppose the commumtics 
of anuj and bees to be. t.ater* by degrees^ in different ^'ays^ and 
different places, individuals begin to emerge. They become priests, 
kings, monks, pliilosophfre, men of science ; and the more th^' develop 
the more tliev slough off the social and corporate scrii^, until in our age 
at the periotl wc call the Renaissaacct they stared alone, intellecty.ai)y 
sublime and tnorally monsters. But this development is involved in an 
inherent contradicnon. The more the indivtdual seeks and acquiri^ 
the less he is satisfied, and Hamlet succeeds Ca^ar Borgia. Then, 
when the movement has run into this impasse, if k has riot destroyed 
civilization, there begins to emerge a new form of consciousness. It 
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is dboye the individual« as the earlier form was E>elow him. Henceforth 
it begins to be the business of man not to acquire but to understand^ 
and to understand by a co-operative effort. The age of science has 
dawned and at its dawn we stands The problem before us is whether 
the higher consciouincss thus emerging will be able to control the 
lower, that is bursting out all about us, \vith the cry of individuals newly 
relc^d for tlie frmts that have turned so sour in the mouths of their 
predecessors \ 

This U the general plan of the booh, but some further explanation 
must be added. ^ Fhe process nf evolving Indjv'iduals has happened not 
once but many times. Mr Heard traces it in Egypt, in Greece, in the 
Renaissance, and in Modem Europe, and every time the end has been 
the collapse of tlie civilization, The first individuals to emerge and break 
down the homogeneous whole are the magician and then tiie war chief, 
Th^* emerge in response to need, because they only seem to i)c able to 
pr^uce what the Cornmunity wants, leadership in defence or aggression, 
and mamc to secure the fertility of the soil ; for magic is the atmosphere 
in which primitive societies live and breatlie. From this germ springs 
at tiwt what history knows as Slates and Empires, But individuality 
ri^ its nemesis. Arising to lead the socie^', it goes on to exploit it, and 
then, weary and disillusioned* finding less satisfaction precisely as it 
obt^s more of what It is seeking, it collapses in the void it has created. 
This IS the natural and predestined end of the race of kings and tyrants* 
conquerors and organizers. But these and the society they have created 
meantime have evoked a crowd of lesser individuals, who, in ihrir 
passion to develop themselves, threaten societj' with anarchy. Thus in 
Mr Heardview, ‘ the great danger now is tfiat society, liav'ing guarded 
Itself against all outward dangers* liavtng the power to put far from it ail 
threat of violence, will itself fail at the centre from a lack of nerve a 
stroke of paralysis. Mankind, having at last raised itself above the 
floods oi circu^timce, Will break down through a Babel of irreducible 
individtials. The psychological condition has already nearly reached 
saturation point. The numbers of self-conscious individuals W nearly 
sulhcient. The centre of parity in tJic comnuinitv has hardly ever 
before been so high. The mtensity^ as well as tivc extent of self-con- 
scio^nesa has its only pr^dents in the two last city-state phases* and 
to-day men hve in mdmdual-swumping empires and work in vaster 
^ on^ sy'stems compete as intensely 

»» ■ ««’■« ? Mr Heard’* 

uggesuon 13 that a new stage of consciousness is emeiging which may 
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alter the whole course which the world has been pursuing for centuries 
and pre-eraineniiy d\mng the last hundred years. The triumph of 
mind over matter during the igth century* marked in particular bv our 
great engineering feats, was, in his view* the ditma of a cycle oY ten 
thousand years* But rt is drawing to its end* ' It seems probablehe 
says, * that no tower will ever outdo the Eiffel Tower* and that a Channei 
Tunnel may never be bored. Not riiat we could not do it, but that 
we diall no longer w-ant to* We shall want instead to watch and try 
to understand the drift of the Universe* and as we come to see more we 
shall be less desirous to change thin^. The life of contemplation, not 
solitary but co-operative and social, begins to succeed the life of action 
and domination 

lliis view of the possible future of our feverishly active age is* so 
far as 1 know* new, and is certainly surprising. Onfv the event can 
show some later generation whether it is true. But more disconcerting* 
very likely, than this suggestion of a delivery from precisely tiiat activity 
upon which our age most prides itself* will be to most readerB* and 
especially to tiiose trained in science, Mr Heard a concluding ciiapier, 
I'Or there he deala w'ith a series of facts ivhich are commonly treated aa 
chough they were mere invention of superstition or fraud—^osc facts 
of telepathy* clairvoyanoe and the like which have been so painfully 
collected and sifted by the Society for Psychical Research and which 
seem to suggest a form of consciousnesa more comprehensive than that 
by which most of us are bounded. The ignorance, indifference, or 
^eptic^m of moat men of science to this whole region of Ecpencnce is 
intelligible enough* so involved is the whole sijhjeci in Cjonfusibn, 
crt^ulity, and fraud* But that there is something there which is true 
and significant no one vfho has the patience to sift the esddcnce is likely 
to dispute; and no one can say tvltat more may be discoverable, until our 
prelimuiarv gropings ba^'^e becomie an assured branch of acicnct;* 
Meantime,it should be noted,Mr Heard does not interpret this evidence, 
so far as it goes, in the common * spiritualistic * sensep That inter¬ 
pretation he thinks is one that runs along the line of least resistance, 
flaittnng our wishes and reflecting our all too human outlook. In his 
view the medium, and most of those who concern themselves with 
such matters, arc still at the stage ot the earliest primitive individualism. 
As such they are driven by an overmastering desire for survtvaj which 
can only express itself in individual terms. Such is the force of this 
desire that not only does it misinterpret its espenence in anthropo¬ 
morphic terms* but it condenses it into anthropomorphic images and 
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phantasms, Expcricnta at tliis stage of consciousness cannot conceive 
the evidence thcj produce as being something beyond mec haTiia m, 
svmptoms of a supcrconsdousnessi and so tliey must make out of it 
something below meclianisra, anthnopomoq:}hisin \ The spirima- 
Hstic cult is part of the same movement as the cult of witches and ' the 
witch is tlie protO'indi\idual, tlie priest-king in the Modern World, 
Bom out of tinie^ a poor laggard of chilkadoiit she repeats the tragedy 
of his history without his purple glory : even as a squalid May Day 
mendicanev i3 the last whimper of tliat great appeal tijrough vicarious 
sacnficc wfiich once brought man back to nature in reconciliation, and 
which still, thin and high, hke the last echo of an Alpine boro lost on 
the snows* speaks to many w^ho listen with strained hearing (jf an atone¬ 
ment between the poor sinner and liigh heaven*. In this interpretation 
of the facts a primitive attitude of the observer interposes an erroneous 
hypotlicsis, Fhe same thing occurs in die case of haundngs and other 
such phenomena. They are, Mr Heard sugEtsis, inBuences dcposiieci 
from ‘ tlie dream, the violent wish of the dead doer reinforced by being 
experienced by a series of indiv^iduals,w'ho come into his path, generally, 
when most easily ‘‘tapped**, tliat is asleep or frightenctT", 

The point madedn the course of this argument,that men are limited 
in their knowledge not only their ignorance of facts but by Uicir 
preconceptions, is fundamental in Mr Hcard*s doctrine. The phase of 
mental development determines the interpretation which men put upon 
facts* A gooa example is the misinterpretation of primitive people by 
i9lh ceniLiry inquirers. Being themselves rational they supposed 
radonality in the savage, not only reading reason into his bcltaviour but 
forcing upon him explanations" in some sort rational. The sa'k'age 
Ls not prepared for cross-examination. ‘ He does not understand either 
why the question should be asked or why it should have an answer* 
The he has ever envisaged an end, the more he feels fixed by this 
new dilemma and that he must be helped out. Under suggestion he 
invents one where there lias never lieen one beforcj for, vrith hia ^(Tcrcnt 
dme-sense, his short-range spontaneous motive has never needed stjch 
a goal-concept. He must please the inquirer. Hb mind, isolated and 
alienated by thb nciv intrusion of teleology, becomes like ihe talking 
aninials, parasitic on the mind that can and does constantly envisage 
action as a purposed deed toivard a definite, petaonal, self-conscious 
satisfaction. A_s far as he may, he mves the answer liiat he divines b 
exp^ed of him, and anthropological inquiry may have done something 
to civitbe die savage hut nothing tovvara understanding him — rather it 
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has done its best to destroy the thing which it intended to understand \ 
It is only recently that investigators liavc begun to realize that the 
primitive mind is not only hllcd with different objects from our owm 
but is also different in its nature and working. And, as Mr Heard 
thinks, tliey arc enabled to realize this only because and in proportion 
as they arc themselves becoming like the people they are investigating— 
conscious, although at a higher lev'cl. For in his view, as wc have seen, 
dcv'clopmcnt is neither rectilinear nor circular but spiral, and the most 
modem man looking down from above upon a phase venically below 
his own imderstands it better than those could wno see it only from an 
angle. The evolution of know'ledge is thus not merely an accumulation 
of facts nor even an interpretation of them. It depends on the moving 
of the consciousness of the enouirer to a position where he is capable 
of seeing straight. In particular examples wc are all aware of this, 
for nothing is more chamcteristic of the half educated than the haste 
with which they apply to complicated facts theories which merely 
reflect their own incompetency and their own wishes. *1110 innumerable 
systems of religion which litter the course of history arc sufficient 
evidence of tiiis, and so b the never failing host of crank political 
systems. But, in Mr Heard’s view, the very development of con¬ 
sciousness necessitates such misapprehension. 

Enough perhaps has been said to draw the attention of those who 
endeavour to understand hbtory to a book which, whatever be the final 
verdict on its general thesb, is seminal and alive, not merely another 
spadeful of earth piled upon the great dust-heap of hbtory. In 
particular, tlie book should be attractive to the younger generation, who, 
having been shaken out of the too easy optimbm of progress, arc in 
danger of falling back upon a hopeless and therefore, in the end, 
c)'mcal and unproductive scepticism. Mr Heard makes no religious or 
metaphysical assumptions. He bases himself on what b knowm by 
actual observation, and endeavours thus to build up a view of the whole 
process which, if it does not impose itself inevitably, is at least a possible 
mteiprctation. Wc are not likely in any near future to arrive at final 
certitude. But we need not and shall not, if wc have hope and faith, 
abandon ourselves therefore to despair. We arc involved in ihb great 
quest which alone gives dignity ana worth to our life, and the sentence 
of Emerson b perpetually true for those who can receive it:— 

Heartily know. 

When naif-gods go. 

The gods arrive. 
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The Gospels and their Oldest Manuscripts 

by F» C. Burkitt 


write jibout the Gospels, explaining their on^ and transmission, 
within the compass of an article in Antiquity is onljr possible by 
expounding the writer’s own vttsvh on thb much discussed and 
in many parts highly controversial subject in a somewhat peremptory 
and dogmatic fashion, f therefore mate my apologies beforehand to 
such of fny readers as may hold other views, which the Inevitable limits 
of space make it for me impossible to discuss. The main problems I 
have to consider are ; (i) now did the Gospels come to be written, 
(z) in what ways were they preserv'ed, and fi) what are the chief texts 
actually extant ? 


I 

The public career of Jesus Christ was a short period of about 
eighteen months ending with April, ai>. 30, or a year or so before or 
after. Pontius Pilate was superseded in die spring of AJO, 36, so that 
the crucifixion of Jesus must nave taken place before that year at latest. 
The earliest suniving Christian traditions about the writing of the 
Gospels tell us that Matthew wTOte in Hebrew wliile Peter and Paul 
were alive, U»at Mark wrote after the death of Peter, that Luke was 
connected with Paul, and that John wrote last of all at Ephesufl, irenaeue 
of Lyons {a_d, 180), who lelb us this, was concemea to demonstrate 
the aoseness of the links which bound the CathoEc Church to the 
Apostles of Jesus, ao that wc may be reasonably certain that he has not 
post-dated the Gospels ! ii was in Nero's time, about a.d. 64, that 
Peter and Paul w'cre raart}'rcd, so that Llie date of Mark's Gospel must 
fall after that. 

Thus, neglecting for tlie moment the tradition about an early 
Hebrew Gospel drawn tip by Mattlitw the Apostle, we find that an 
interval of about thirty years, *>,, a whole generation, elapsed between 
^5 "^Tiling of the earliest Gospel and the events narrated, flow is 
this ? The chief reason undoubtedly lies in the peculiar nature of tlie 
expectations of the earliest Cliristians, In ihe w'ords of Luke (xix, 11) 
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* they thoughE that the Kingdom of God should immediately appear 
They were looking for a complete end of the present state of thin®* ^ 
Return of the Lord Jesus from heaven. It is probable that St. Paul 
was one of tlte first Christians calmly to contemplate ilie prospect of 
himself dying before the return of Christ (Phil, 20-24) > come 

W see that the Interim \vza going to be longer and therefore more 
important than lie himseif and the other early believers had supposed, 
but in this he was a pioneer. Obviously bcuef in a near-approaching 
End w’as imfavoutable to historical wridng : the first Chnstlana, both 
early believera and new converts, were looking fonvard not backward- 
There is no sign whatever that in early times the inatnjction of new 
converts was concerned with tales of what jeaus liad done and said in 
Galilee or Jerusalem^ and indeed such thingSias we all know, are hardly 
alluded to in Paul's own correspondence, I do not say that Peter did 
not from time to time talk of things he femembered Jesus doing and 
saying when he, Peter, was going aMut wiiti his Lord, but there is no 
sign that such ^Ik was sjutemadzed m Peter*s lifetime. 

The tradition about the Gospel of Mark \'ery well fits the internal 
diaracier of the work and the conditions of the time. When m Rome 
in A.D. 64 Peter and Paul were martyred, and when at about the same 
time the older believers who had personal reminisejences of Jesus were 
dying off, Mark, who we are told had become Peter*s interpreter—no 
doubt Peter v^as only fluent in his native Aramaic—had the great idea 
of turning the Gospel into a Blogmphy, of setting forth in a narrative 
flow Jesus fmd announced in Galilee the coming of the Kingdom of 
God and ih^ had gone up to Jerusalem with His followers and His 
chosen associates. Possibly the work went on to tell something of the 
early days of the Believers in Jerusalem, but from some cause or other 
wlwt has survived is imperfecc at the end : we have the tale of the Cnici* 
fbtion, but the narrative of Mark breaks off in the middle of a paragraph 
about the Resurrection of Jesus (Mark xvi, 8). The tivefce verses 
wliich follow' are a later addition, absent from the earliest ^TS3 and 
versions. 

It is now time to turn to the Gospels of blatthew' and Luke and 
consider what we can gather from internal e> idence about their com¬ 
position. After a century of discussion some measure of agreement on 
this subject has been reached. When we arrange Matthew, Mark 
and Luke in parallel columns it is found that Mark is central, Matthew' 
and Mark often ag^c in the order of the tales against Luke, Luke and 
Mark often agree in order against Mattlicw, but Matthew and Luke 
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never agree in order against Mark, and what is true of the order is almost 
umvcrsaJIy true of tlie wording. Moreot^er IVlark is int'ariably more 
naive, more diffuse in detail, less' hierarchicalThe bits of Palestinian 
Aramaic {Tahtita raw, Ephphatlia, Abia) which we find in Mark are 
left out by Matthew and Luke. In a word. Mark upon examination is 
to Ik a chief source on which both Matthew and Luke are based. 
In particular our Gospel of Matthew ' has no sign of lictng a work of 
original reminiscence, such as an account of Jesus by an Apostle a 
personal follower, would have been ; and it is clearly a GreSc work 
not a translation from the Aramaic of Palestine, In fact, our Matthew 
may fairiy be desoibcd as a * second edition of Mark, revised and 
enlarged . Certainly the tradition that our ' Gospel of Matthew ’ is 
the tvork of IVIatthew the Apostle is incredible, 

if, independent work. As planned by 

Its author It is the first vol^eof a more extended History of Christianity 
the second volume of which survives as what is called the Acts, which 
leaves off with the amvid of St. Paul in Rome. Very possiblv a ih W 
vol^e w^ contemjilated, which would iiave recounted tlic martyrdom 
^Paul; but no^ng of this survives, and indeed It may never have 
^n wntten. There arc siras both in Luke and Acta that the author 
had the of Josephus, a work published at Rome ia 

9j . possibly he liad had access to this work before it was published 
^ the whole, that L.die and Acts were written in Rome about a d ^ 
seems Ac most protoble view. The Gospel of Matthmv is c'le^rl^ 
quoi^ in the ewers of Ignatius, bishop of .\ntioch, w ritten in a d 11 / 

S^t^en”:"! Soi*9o! " 

Matthew and Luke are both based upon Mark, bur besides fvUr\t 
u^id^ependently a lost Greek document whiA fehoK 

Ti 1^ document contained a lar^e number of the Savines nf 

’f‘"k “ few anecdotes leading up to a .Saying, but it ^oj^iot 

sketch, such as Ae Gospel of Mark is 
^e letter Q stantb for f>e//e. Ae German for 'source-Xmerlv it 

G^\ i\im?aari“whS£wS 

have written Sihitig Jr oAer 
LuSe^^if - our Gospels of Mafthew and 

afforded by Matt!^Lidm^.“ 

worth? atewarH ^ uotrust- 

wonnj steward whose maater returns suddenly and punishes^. 
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Iteth Matthew Luke say that the master will cut him asunder 
. Ws portion is to be with the utlfaithfiil 

(an™). No_ doubt masters could torture their slaves, but this 
Mrticular pums^ent would make any funlicr ‘ portion ' for the 
delinquent supctfluGus : obviously it is a translator s error for ‘ separate 
to , i.e degrade the steward from his post and pul him among those 
slaves who are reckoned untrustworthy. Many other instances might 
be given of noteworthy agreements of Matthew and Luke in Grwk 
equivalents for words Md phrases, which fif genuine) must have been 
^ken m Ar^c, the most noteworthy being inmmoK the word 
we render daily m the Lord's Prayer. 

‘Q’, therefore, the common soilrce of Matthew and Luke in the 
psute not taken from ^k, was a Greek collection of Sayings of Jesus* 
Uoformnately it is qwte impossible to reconstruct it with any certain tv. 
We only know some thmgs tliat it did contain, viz, those which Maith^ 
and Luke thought appropnate to insen in their own works, and we msv 
turthcr guess t^t some things found in Matthetv onlv, or Luke onlv 
been taken from it. But we liave no means of recon¬ 
structing .Saying which may have stood in q which neitiier Martiieiv nor 
“‘S ■ - to incorporate, nor do we know dearly what it did not 
contwn, y , m fact, lemains nothing more than a convenient label 
whn* we cm afe to certain wises and paragraphs in the Gospels of 
^ sLy^p"o'f todicate that tJiey come from a lost early cofcrion 

fr, J[i 'f especially in the case of Luke, ilmi all tiie 

^gments of genuine instoncal remmiscence of Jesus come exdusivelv 

bcCT preserved ^ Matthew and by Luke s!Mly through lines of 
tradiuon from which they alone have drawn. Thus each of the three 
^peb known M Mark, Matthew and Luke, lias some independent 
histoncal value hut where they arc all telling the same tale Aev ^ 
01 independent Witnesses : their common source i.s Mark, and the 

Mark arc to ^ preferred above the later modifications 
)i^hic!] Matthew anU Luke havt? intfoduced» 

The Gospeb of Mark, Matthew, and Luke, are called the Svnoptic 
Gospels, becaiwe they are so much alike in contents and arrangenient 
^t It 13 possible to amnge them in parallel columns, in a Synottis. 

If we attempt to add to theSynopsis the Fourth Gospel, called the Gospei 

kf I" ?*“ We shall find the fourth column 

generally blank when the first three are full, and when the fourth 
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column is full the other three will be for the most part blank. Clearly 
we have here a fresh conception of Jesus, not a >^ariant on the old theme. 

This Fourth Gospel is in man^ respects peculiar. It is peculiar 
in style, so peculiar that, though distinguished by an excessive simplicity 
both in vocabulary and syntax, almost cverv' verse even when detached 
from its context carries witli it unmistakable evidence of its origin, 
Tliis style is so individual that it is in several places impossible to 
distinguish where words ascribed to Jesus end and remarks of the 
Evangelist begin, a dmimstance which would greatly detract from its 
usefulness as a historical document, even if the general presentation 
were superior to that found in hlark and the Gospeb which follow 
Mark. Mor«>vcr it is not a question of merely enriching the outline 
given m iMark by the additronal talcs in * John *; the two presentations 
arc often incompatible: if' John ' be hbtorical, then Mark is not. 

The Church tradition declares that this Fourth Gospel was the 
latest, that it was written by ' John ' in extreme old age, i.e, some time 
Ephesus. There is also a tradition that there Lived 
of the isi century, a Christian known as John 
the bldcr, who (with another personage named Aristion) was called * a 
disciple of the Lord , It is v^ry generally now conjectured that the 
bourlh Uospei, together w^ith the three short ‘ Epistles of John ' m die 
New resiamcnt, was the work of this Elder John, and not of John the 
Apostle the son of Zebcdec. 

The whole subj^t of this Fourth Gospel, its authorship and its 
histoncal worth is higiay controversiaL not only from mere prejudice 
bin also from the peculiar nature of the work itself. It undonhicdly 
a>n^ns smgle features which look like bits of genuine tradition but it 
15 dithcuH to resist the conclusion that, as a whole, die writer does not 
disUncuish dearly between what hvs eyes saw and hands handled and 
what he iiad come to believe must have happened 

_ It may U considered the historical renjnbcences enshrined 
in the Grapels,Jocularly m Mark, are greater in extent and belter in 
quality than mi^bt have been anticipated on general grounds. No one 
had any intenat m recorfing the career of Jesus the Naaarene except the 
Lhnsuans. who w-cre Christians because they believed Jesus to have 
men from die dead, to have ascended into the heavens, am! to be about 
lufWiir Th i remetn^red words of Jesus had for them 

future, but tliey took little interest in the details of 
His earthly tarecr. I hese Christians, at the end of the i st century aj)., 
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were Greek-speakiiig folk, mostly of the less cultivated classes and 
mostly congregated in the greater cities bordering on the Mediterranean. 
In these drctnnstances it is remarkable that a narrative such as the 
' Gospel of Mark ' should have been written and still more retnarkablir 
that it should have been preserved^ for its Hero stands before us as a 
Uving human pemonality and its background is Palestinian, neither 
Greek nor ecclesiastical. Nothing but a strong element of personal 
reminiscence could have produced this very surprising result, 

n 

It is a curious though familiar drcumatance that the Christian 
Church lias Jour official accounts of Jesus Christ. It might have been 
a^cmated that only one would have been accepted as authoritative, 
1 he fact that there are four suggests that each liad already been received 
vnth favour, m different circles or localities, for some time, and so had 
acquired too much prestige either to be dropped or to be incorporated 
into a I^ger inclusive compilation. It is quite obvious that each 
of the hour IS written as an independent work, whatever sources 
may have been used, and wm not planned to' a member of a 
quartette, 

^hat the oldest Gospjel, that of Mark, was connected with Rome 
IS averted by the tradition and seems most probable. There are 
but few quotations made from it in early times, so that the fact of its 
sun^val at Rome side by side with Mattiiew, which is nractically an 
enlarged second ^ition of it, suggests that it was too mudi rooted in 
Roman ccclcaiastica use to be supetseded. Matthew has certainly 
some connexion w'lth a Jerusalemite tradition (see xx^'ir 8, xxviii ic) 
vet It i* b^d on Mark even for the story o( the last daj 4 in Jerusiero! 
We bnk therefore to some place of origin which was likely to be in 
touch both with Rome and with Palestine. Tlic first dear use of it is 
that made by Ignauw of Antioch, so it is a natural inference that ir 
was compiled at Antioch and ilvat it may have l>cen brought to Rome 
by Ignatius himself m a J>, 115. 

L Gospel of Luke is wntten in a rather more cultivated Greek 

than Matthew and much more so than Mark, ft opens with a carefully 
phr^^trd (kdicauon to someone called * the Ri. Hon, Theophilus ^ 
(KjttOTim and it has l>cen oonjccturcd (e.g. by B, H,. Strcctcri 

that this per^^gc may really have been Flavius Clemens, cousin of 
Doming husband of Domiiian^s niece Domitilla, There b reason 
to think that Dotnitilla and her husband w-ere cry pto-Chriatuins, and 
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Luke-Acts Jo« seem to liave been a ■si’ork written to set forth the 
Ongmsof Chnstiamiv to tins more cultivated circle of Roman soctetv. 

1 he Oos^l of John appeals to have reached Rome late : it is m 
the person of Gaius, an otherwise orlhodoa Roman presbyter, that the 
l^t noic of oppMition to its reception is heard. It a not quite certain 
tha It WM used bjr Justm Martyr, who wrote in Rome about i6o 

“rtaiidy used a Harmony of our Gospels 
called the flia/wjwrmi, a work which presupposes not only the existent 
but also the authonty of all the FoVr; to trenaei* in a d isl 
the Roman accept^ce of Matthew, Mark. Luke and John, and of these 
only ^ authontative, 13 an incontrovertible and established fact We 

GrDeUs"y““ accepting die 

I oiirOospelsafa of cqud and exdusjve authority is based on the Roman 

custom of about the middle of the and century a j>. 

in 

dassica^l’lsrin h in '^hat forms? The 

r«Tf , k ”, L . ti'e Gospels were written 

fom y®*” afterwards a book almc^always took the 

form of a roll. Dunng the third century ap. another stvle <^e in 

twWn. a 'volume', lhat’b to say a 
^b**i!* *?*‘*'^‘* ,*" “"‘i stitched together at the fold like a 

modem bookseller s catalogue or a small pamphlet. .A little later these 

at tbe'?'^ Stitched together at the back, with or without boards 

bound book: tJte Utin name for this is 
The Chris^, who had special reasons for referring to wnb 

So™ ‘ssy""? n jKe 3”'^“ 

Rolls were written in columns at rieht-aneles to the Ien»,t. *k 

rolls which belonged together s„cff r 

Letters of Paul, i^rc ^t t™er/.„“ k or die various 

am. were Sept together in boxes, shapej something like a 
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b^d-box (in Latui» capsa)^ ^ What have vou got in your box ? * said 
Proconsul to Speratus the Christian* * Some roib 
(AM) , ™hed Speratus, 'and letters of Paul, a Just man \ This proves 
^at at Chrth^e m the year A^. 180, when this dialogue took place, the 
Lhris^ suU kept their sacred books in tlie old-fcshioned form of 
the roll. 



A U&gr . 






as 


The use of iTrllum instead of papyrus came in about the same time 
the change from the roll to the codex or bound book* A vellum 

by wear and tear, and so was suitable 
for Cbmtiim mud use, m which Uic public reading of sacred scriptures 
has always hdd a proi^ent pbce. No doubt vellum was always rather 
^e^ivc ^mewhai heavjv and an unlicensed asscxnatioij, such as 
the Christian Churcli was until 313, was under little temptation to 
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multiply books in this durable s^'le. But two Mss of the whole corpus 
of tlie Canonical Writings dating from the generation immediately 
tollowing ti3 still survive. These are the Codex Varicanua, known 
as B, and tlie Codex Sinaiticus (now at Leningrad), known as >,.• 

Su^ Pandects,_as they are called, must always have been rather 
rare. They must either be huge tomes, such as a and h are, or the 
WTiting tnust be minute, as in the Latin Bibles which came to be 
imiluplied m the 13th century. .As 3 rule the New Testament was 
written m three codices, one contammg the Gospels, one the Pauline 
hpistles, ana one for the nest (Acts, &c J, 

Among the oldest fra^ents of Gospel codices at present known are 
the papyrus leaves numbered Oxyrhynchus 2 and Michigan ino, each 
of which may be safely put into the 3rd century and be regarded as 
contemporary with Oxyr, ^ + 1781 (see above). Both arc fragments 
of a codex, not of a roll, and Oxyr. 2 (which contains the greater pan of 
Matt. I, 1 - 30 ) seems to be tiie beginning of a volume. It is likely tliat 
when complete they only wntained a single Gospel, though thev may 

Gotp^s*" ’ “°*ajning the oifier canonic^ 

century vellum codices of the Gospel, mote or less 
compete, survive tn wnsiderable numbers. Among the earliest are 

Gospels, known as iv, which came from 
flfif. assigned to the sth century ; and Codex 

‘ “.”® “'t'ftt'V’S the Gospels, some of the Johannine 

Epistles, and the Acts, m Greek with a Latin rendering on tiie right-hand 

° ^ appears to ^ve been written not later than the yth 

Soon after the iniddle of the snd century Christianitv beoan to 

lands, and we find in two iiLtaniS^the 
Gospe transkted mto the vernacular, U. into Latin and bto ^riac 

Christianity of Rome was Greek-speaking, but in 

eaXs? 'Lmb P^chablf’that the 

^mest Latm translation of Christian Senptureg was made bv the 

Chrismns of Carthage. [ liis * African Latin veraion ’ as It k Pi-neraltv 

ailed, wa^ extremely literal, almost a word-for-word Venderjne of the 

Greek, and tliwefore very valuable to die modern scholar ^ ii is 

«'wXta?ed“ 'onefea'™" of the Greek Um wliich 

—^ translated. One fragmentary ms of this iran siaiion. almosi (it 

■Iphiit^. *’* 'nichendorf. « is the Ejsi fetter of tbs Hebrew 
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is believed) m the original forra^ survives in Cod. Bobiensb, now at 
Turin and known as k. It contains the latter half of Mark followed by 
the first half of Matthew, and is probably to be dated in tlse 4ih ccntuiy. 
Akin to k is Cod. Palatinua (e), now restored to Trent, which contai^ 
John and I^ruke and a good deal of Matthew and Mark, but its text is 
not so pure, and it was probably WTitten nearly a century later, 

Aramaic is a language akin to Hebre^v, and dialects of Aramaic 
were spoken all over the Orient from Antioch and Palestine to the 
Tigris, a region sometimes known vaguely as' Syria \ Syriac ivas the 
dialect of Aramaic spoken at Edcssa, the'capiial of a little principality 
east of the Euphrates and due northeast of Aleppo, Ckri^*^ity 
reached Edessa about A.D, 17a, but at first the Gospel was only trans¬ 
lated into Syriac in the form of the Dujtcs^ar&fif a mosaic from all the 
Four Gospels, Somewhat later, about aj). aoo, the Four Separate 
Gospels were translated into Syriac and of this translation tw^o uss 
survive, one known as the Sinai Palimpsest (syr, 5), ihe other as the 
Curetonian (syr. c). No 3Vt5 of the Dmtesaaron in Syriac ts extant, as 
this work w-as suppressed by ecclesiastical authority during the 5th 
century-, Syi, c, now in the British Museum, is called after its fmt 
ctfitor, Dr Cureum ! it came from the great Syrian monastery in the 
Nitrian Desert (west of Cairo), and is not later than Uie 5th century, 
Syr, s is still at the monastery in Sinai, but it came there from a place 
half-way between Antioch and Aleppo, It is a palimpsest, i>, it was 
taken to pieces (before it arrived at Sinai) and the old writing washed 
out. This done in the yw 778, in order to tranacribe upon the 
j some lives of female saints, but the old writing is sdll mostly 
decipherable, and that seems to belong to the 4th century. 

The Greek codices B, m, and d, the Latin codex A, and tiie Syriac 
codex syr, s* stand in a class by themselves as the oldest and also on the 
whole the purest texts of the Gospels, Their witness requires to be 
corrected here and there by later texts, which seem occasionally to have 
presoFved toter readings. But, speaking generally, it is a question of 
minutiae. The uvo outstanding • various readings' of general interest 
arc: (i) the appendix added to complete the Gospel of Mark ([hlark] 
is found in most mss, but not in b, k, A or svr. a - 
{ 2 } the ^oiy of the Woman taken in Adultery, which is no part of the 
fourth Gospel and is absent from most ancient Mss, but it is found in i>. 
The story seet^ to lx one of a series of Sayings of Jesus, inserted in an 
^cicnt copy of the Gospels from some cxtra-canonicaJ source possibly 
from the elusive and mysterious ' q ’ itself. Who knows ? 
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Neolithic Camps 

by E. Cecil Cckwen 

I T IS extremely difficult to eradicate erroDeous propular beliefs. Among 
such should be numbered the tendency hastily to attribute pre- 
historic hiU^forts either to the Stone Age or to the Romam, most 
OT such forts having m alt probability been reared by the people of the 
j rly iron Age. The rapid progn^ of British prehistoric archaeology 
cmrtng the last two decades has showti this clearly, but it has also shown 
^ po|3ular belief in the existence of neolitffic camps is justified, 
though not m the specitic instances that w'ere expected. 


Knap Hnx 

In 1908 and 1909 Mr and Mrs B. H* Cunnlngton carried out 
excaj^tjons m Knap Hill camp' (plan, fig. 1), between Marlborough 
UevuEcs. They were struck with the fact that the rampart, which is 
dchcient on the steepest side of the hill, is bterrupted by at least six 
gaps, opposite tach of which the ditch is broken by a causeway of 
undisturbed chalk—evidently an intcntianal feature. The sections of 
ditch ^tween the different causeways %'ary from 4a to 122 feel in length* 
themseh^es are 18 feet wide. In the filling of the 

nf of pottery together with evidence 

^local flint-knapping, pieces of ssrsen, and other relics of occupation. 
Ihe pottery wm rather coarse, gritty and hand-madc, and included at 
jeasi one round-bottomed bowl; « was also characterized by oblique 
incised bnes on some of the rims, and by bosses or lues. In several 
ca^ groups of s^ds were found in association with ‘^<sis ’ of jlint 
fckes, rores Md hammer-stones, Mr and Mrs Cunnington came to the 

Age, and It u quite l^cly that they are Neolithic They 

b^een^uni^' *!"? chiracteristic is lecognizSl 

between imdecorated pottery of the Bronze and Neolithic pc^s ia 

■ 6 iodi os, (wao). J5 SW. See imi An*. jnro, 4a, 
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Britain, if indeed iliere be any such characteristic, it is impossible to 
form an opinion as to which period the pottery belongs 

Windmill Hill, Avebury 

There the matter remained until 1925, when Mr Alexander Kciller 
began his remarkable excavations in the camp on W’indmill Hill, near 
Avebury (Wilts),* to which the late Rev. H, G. O. Kendall had dra%vn 
attention. This hill had long been famous as a hunting-ground for 
flint implements, but it also has the remains of a camp, much reduced by 
nloughing, and in the same area arc several large Bronze Age barrows. 
iVIr Kciller has carried out excavations in the camp annually since X925 
with^ remarkable results. His reports arc unfortunatelv not yet 
published, but he has most generously allowed me to reproduce here 
the information he lias himself given me, together with a plan of the 
site, based on his survey (fig. 2). As stated above, the defences had 

piougidng, and the ditches filled up with silt, 
but Mr Kciller traced their original outline by means of a probe with the 
help of which he was able to distinguish between the undisturbed chalk 
and the rubble filling of the ditches. His plan leased on these findings 
shows that the camp consbted of three not quite concentric rings of 
ditches,^ in most cases accompanied by the remains of ramparts on the 
inner side, and with considerable areas of the natural ground-level 
separating each ring of the defences. But the most remarkable feature, 
as at Kmp Hill, is the presence of numerous causew'ays of undi8turi>ed 
chalk which interrupt all three ditches at short intervTils. (Plates i-ii). 

Mr Keillcr has been systematically clearing out the filling from the 
mtehes, laying bare the causeways, and recording the exact depth and 
l^iUon of evere object found. TTie site is proving extremely prolific, 
the finds tnduding pottery, implements of flint, bone and antler, grain- 
rubbers, sad^e-querns and carved chalk. But the outstanding value 
of this site lies in the stratification of the finds which Mr Keiller 
IS recorchng wnth meticulous care. The result has been to throw much 
more light on the study of tlie Neolithic period. 

He is thiM able to classify the different varieties of pottery found 
according to the depths at which they consiandy occur in his sections, 
of course, the lowest. All the pre-l>caker vesseU have 
round ^ttoms. There are bowU of thin, l«rd, smooth, 
black aare, with thm upnght bps and no lugs or shoulders of any 


■ IVitti Arch, xrxvu, 57. 


■ 6 meb o J. (WiIib), 28 nw. 
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sort, and no ornamentation. Other ves&eb possess lugs for handles; 
some of tJiese are plain, while others are found vcrticaHy perforated, 
and ornament appears in the form of oblique parallel scorings on the 
rims (as at Knap Hill), and various forms of pin-prick decoration. In 
yci other vessels loop-handles occur, but no shoulders or can nations. 
All these varieties of pottery are exclusively found below a sterile layer 
in which no relics occur, Above thU sterde layer Is found the higiily 
decorated w^are of which the West Kennet long barrow potterv' and the 
Mortkke bowl are w'eil-known examples. In this type the entire 
exterior surface of the vessel ts covered with ornamentation produced 
by multiple impression of various objects, chiefly the articular ends of 
the long bones of birds, as Miss Liddell has recently shown*^ Closely 
associated with this comes the f amili ar beaker, and Mr Keiller tells me 
Ujat his St ratifi cation shows that the West Kcnnet type is an early 
contemporary of the l>eaker, the latter surviving the longer of the two. 
Above this is nothing but odd scraps of Homan and other late varieties. 

The varieties oi pottery found below' tlie sterile layer have been 
collectively described as tlie Windmill Hill tvpe in contradistinction to 
tlie West Kennel, Mortlakc or Peterborougfi ^pe, which, aa we have 
seen, is only found above the sterile layer. 'lliis shows that the dis¬ 
tinction between these two classes of pottery is not merely a question 
of origin in different partsof Europe as Mr ThurlowLeeds has suggested, 
but it is also a matter of chronological sequence. The duration of time 
represented by the sterile layer cannot, perhaps, be determined with any 
certainty, but, whatever this may have been, the presence of the layer 
constitutes an absolute time-barrier luitween these two varieties of 
pottery^—between the Ncolitluc period below and the Bronze Age 
fllwve. Further discussion of the pottery w'iU l?c deferred till examples 
from other sites have been described. 

The relation of Mr Kciller's flint implements to hia schenie of 
stratification h also of interest. Polished flint axes occur below die srerile 
layer, and are associated with the loop-hand ted pottery. Arrowheads, 
leaf-shaped, lozenge-shaped and chiseLpointed {petit' trancfu'l), occur 
at all levels abundantly, out tlic barbed-and-tanged variety b confined 
to die beaker levels. One-barbed arrow-heads are found low'er than the 
barbed-and-tanced,but not in the lowest levels. Flint saws, scrapers of 
all sliapes, and knives (do^ rabattu) with straight or curved blades, arc 
extremely common at all levels. The saws consist of simple flakes with 
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one or more edges worked up into minute serrations, 2 or 30 to the 
inch, some of them bearing a narrow line of lustre which r^ults from 
the cutting of wood. Other similar fkkes have edges that have been 
irregularly splintered ^ cutting hard substances. Besides these are 
small dint picks like ‘ Thames picks *, but smaller, and very numerous 
hammer-stones* ^ Fabricators ' arc rare, borers very rare, calcined 
flints C pot-boilers ^ exceedingly scarce. Many of the flbt took had 
been damaged by Are, 

Implements of red deer's antler include the familiar picks, and 
rakes with two or even three prongs. There is also a remarkable series 
of combs, each formed from the beam of an antler by cutting one end 
longitudinally so as to produce a ring of * teeth * surrounding the 
medullary canal {plate 111), The purpose of these combs h assumed to 
have been the same as that of the very similar Esquimaux k^rnoUn, 
which is used for combing loose hairs from dcer-skins,* Pm^ and aw^ls 
of Imne are numerousj the latter probably having been used, in the 
omamentaiion of pottco’ in perforating the lugs. One burnisher 
made of bone resembles those hitherto only found in the ditch of tlie 
Avebury ‘ temple ') ^ J ^ ^ ^ 

Evidence of agriculture ^is suppliea by verjf numerous ^airi- 
rubbers, botli whole and fragmentary, consisting of top-stones and 
low*er stones of saddle-quems. Perhaps it would be too much to 
suggest that certain pieces of chalk bearing scoring and rudimeutarv 
pttems are indicative of aesthetic feeling, but superstition is evidenced 
by a nicely can-cd chalk phallus which may be compared to a bone 
example found at the Trundle (referred to l>elovr). 

A study of the animal bones from the CKcavauons indicates the 
fauna of the time. By far die commonest was the ox, a small beast with 
rather long horns, and^ite distinct from the breed which pre\^lcd in 
the Early Iron Age* uie other animals include sheep^ goat, pig, red 
deer, roe deer, two or more breeds of dog, fox, hedgehog, and some 
other small animals. Even the dogs* droppings were reoo^-ered, their 
form Imv™ been preserv'ed by impregnation with lime salts, the result 
of a diet of bones. ITie absence of horse in all neoliihic rites so far 
examined is remarkable,* 

Finally,a study of the charcoals yields a picture of the contemporary 

“ J. W, Pofwvll in die Nmth Ajauai Rtport ef tht Burt^ q /"Ethnekey fWjaJiijiBtori 
U 3 A„ 1887-8), joo-i. Refcrtnce kindly Njpplied by Iklf Kdltcr, * 

* Hoise im iniLtiU nt Pelerboivugh with pattEry of Monbdcc type lait beakere, 
Arekatolc^ia^ tJUl, 3^5. 
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local trees» and the types of land-snails present betray the fact that at 
that period the climaie was moist. 

Abingdon 

r* In 1926 Mr *rhurIow LfCcds began the examination of what must 
originally have been a neolithic promontory-fort situated on a bw-lying 
tongue of land beside the Thames near Abingdon.^ Across the base of 
the promontory the remains of a ditdv characteristically intempted bv 
several causeways, were discovered during the process of di^ng gravel. 
In the ploughed field to the north of the modem road is a dark line in a 
slight hollow which may possibly represent a second and parallel line 
of defence across the ne(i of the promontory. The gradual destruction 
of the neolithic ditch by the gravelniiggers has teen w*atched and 
investigated by Mr Leeds and hS helpers^ and very much useful material 
has; been recovered. In the main the finds agree closely with those of 
Mr Kciller from Windmill Hill, but in the pottery there is a slight 
difference in iliat a large proportion of the vessels possess a slight 
shoulder or carination from two to three inches below the rim, with a 
slightly hollowed neck and a tendency for the rim to be heavy and 
everted. Perforated lugs and bop handles are common, logeilier with 
ornamentation resembling that at Windmill Hill, viz. oblique scorings 
on the rims and various forms of pin^prick decoration. While the 
majority of these vessels had round bottoms, a few flat bottoms were 
found. 

The resemblances between this pottery and that from Windmill 
Hill are numerous and marked, but the differences noted above are 
sufficient to warrant the type being placed in a sub-group and called the 
Abingdon type. 

The other finds at Abingdon resemble those firom Windmill HiU, 
Polished flint axes, often rccnippcd, arrowheads of leaf and lozenge 
shape, part of a flint dagger and of a finely worked, curv-ed flint knife of 
rare type, scrapers and flint saws have all been found, together with 
hammer-stones, grain-rubbers, bone awls and antler combs. 

WtirmiAWK Camp, Brighton 

In January 19^9, tlic writer was associated with Mr R. P. R. 
Williamson in carrying out excavations for the Brighton and Hove 
Archaeological Club in ^Vhitehawk Camp (plan, fig, 3) on the Brighton 

’ 6 inch 05 . (Berkx), m ne. Described in Antiq^Joum. vn, 438-64 ; vui, 461^77* 
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race-hill.* Tliia was originally a large camp like that on Windmill Hill, 
Avcbur)', and consisted of four concentric rings of ditches interrupted 
by causeways and separated from one another by stretches of the 
natural ground-surface (see plan). On the east side of the ridge, where 
the ground falls away very abruptly and steeply the outermost line of 
defence is deficient, while on the northeast a radially placed ditch, also 
interrupted, cuts off the triangle of level ground betwreen the third 
ditch and the brow of the declivity, a somewhat similar arrangement 
being observed on the southwest of the camp. Unfortunately the site 
has suffered sadly under the encroachment of allotments, and some 
of it lias been levelled in connexion with the race-course. Being situated, 
too, right on the edge of a large towm, the danger of further destruction 
by building is ever present. 

About half of the circuit of the two innermost ditches has been 
deliberately levelled and is therefore quite invisible on the surface. 
In making the accompanying plan the course of these lost ditches was 
recovered by means of percussion of the ground with a rammer— 
procc^ conveniently referred to as ‘ bosing ** and one which enables 
a distinction to be made between a subsoil of undisturbed chalk and the 
loose material filling a ditch or pit. Bosing over the former gives a 
sound like ‘ thud *, w’hile over the latter it resembles * thoomp . Not 
only can the limits of hidden ditches be mapped out in this way with a 
line of pegs, preparatory to 8un'e5ring, but an apparent causeway 
intciTupting a visible ditch can be test^ as to whether it really does 
consist of undisturbed chalk or whether it is the result of more recent 
interference by which a section of the rampart has been thrown into the 
ditch. The * boscr* will almost always decide this point, and for this 
reason the writer invariably uses this method for testing the solidity of 
alleged causeways in supped neolithic camps. 

The * boser ’ can easily he made out of a narrow cylindrical tin 
filled w'ith about 8 lbs. oi lead, a short piece of iron piping being 
onbedded in the lead to serve as a socket for an ash handle. Tliis is an 
improvement on a navvy’s rammer as the latter has a wide base ; the 
narrower the base, the more concentrated b the blow, and the clearer 
is the percussion note obtained, especially on a sloping surface. The 


Repon 10 appear in Sua, Arch. Coil, lxxi (August 


• 6 inch 0.5. (Sussex), 66 sw. 

1930). 

_* Aktiooitt (1928) u, 2,8; (i^) m. aji. The tenn b derived from a 

oo^m Imh provmaalum. • boro ‘ (? .pelUng), an adjectiw meamnf; • hoUbw- 
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ideal Tvould be to have a hemispherical base, but this is not easU^robtained * 
An insmimem: of this type is absolutely invaluable to the field-worker 
in chalk country ; the writer has not yet had sufficient experience of it 
on other soils to be able lo gauge its usefulness there, but it is probable 
that it will serve to distinguish compact and loose soils under most 
circumstances. Its chief drawback ts its weight when carried, but thb 
am very' largely be obviated by having a sling made for it: the base of 
ilie tool can rest in a leather socket which is slung From the shoulder by 
a loop of 4-inch webbing, the handle being steadied by passing through 
a simlJ loop attached to the w'ebbing higher up. 

In using this instrument the handle should not be gripped bv the 
hand at the actual moment of impact with the ground, ^ that jam the 
arm and damps the vibradons. The boser should cither be allowed to 
drop from the hand or else be thrown down with a flick of the wrbl 
and caught again on the rebound, 1 he resulting vibration is appreciaied 
not only by the ear as ' thud * or ' ihoomp ^ but by die feet as well 
I he method is useless on cultivated ground as the boser simply sinks 
mto the mould without producing any \'ihra£ion, and it is also defeated 
if the undisturbed chalk k covered by a deep layer of mould under the 
grass, as this itself yields a booming note. 

The plan of the ditches at Whitehawk Camp was worked out in 
this way, and the solidity of the causeways verified. Subsequent 
excavation cojilirmed these findings. Parts of the three innermost 
ditches vverc opiened up, yielding a wealdi of neolithic poitenp^ and 
associated remains, very^ closely resembling those already described. 
At least 80 (bs, of neolithic pottery were recovered in five weeks’ digging 
by two men, ^ Most of this came from a filling of black vegetable mould 
above the primary chalk silting, though fragments of the same type of 
potterv occurred also in die latter, proving that the pottery was coeval 
wtut the construction of the camp. In general the characteristics of the 
VEtecb resemble diose of the Abingdon type, except that hxip luindles 
and flat bottoms were entirely absent. V^crtically perforated lugs and 
oblique sconngs on the rims were common, togedier with flutings, 
parallel scorings on the body, finger-nail unpressions and even mukiple 
tnim^lar impressions. Tltesc latter almcist suggest a step in the direction 
of the\v 01 Kennel tjpe, but no true West Kennct shards were found. The 
majority of the vessels have slight carinations^and one closely rcsemblea 
one of the Scottish neolithic bow'la described by Mr Callander.^’ 

“ J. Graham Callander, ' Sootiidi Neolithic Pouciv *. iVoe. Soc, Antm SatiJamd 
IJUU, fig. 37 (p, s6). ' 
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Though great care was taken in digging by levels the pottery ^vas 
found not to be In any way atradfiedtparts of the same or similar lisseia 
occumng both high up and low^ dowm in the filling. This probably 
indicates contemporaneity of the \'anou3 forms of vessels found, and 
suggests that the site ivas occupied for a short time by a large population. 

Here ag^n the same types of flint implenients were found. Tliese 
include rc-cliipped polished flint axes^ arrowheads of leaf and loicenge 
form, one fie/// tra^chet^ scrapers, saws, bone awla, grain-rublbrs, and a 
huge chalk weight, perforated at one end and weighing lbs. Other 
^ller perforated pieces of chalk may perhaps have been loom-weights. 
I he study of the animal bones, charcoal, and mollijisca give results in 
agreement With those obtained at Windmill Hill, 


The Thundue, Goodwood*‘ 

of thb site (plan, fig 4) lies chiefly in tlic fact that 
an harly Iron Age hill-city has been constructed over" a neolithic camp, 
the wistence of which was not suspected until it was revealed by an 
air-photograph m 1925. The writer carried out some excavations there 
in roan which showed that the later hill-dty was occupied from late 
Hallstatt times till ilie beginning of the La Tene lu (say, 500-50 b.cX 
neolithic diichts was worked out bv isosinc, as at 
Whttehawk, and these results were confirmed by the ciieging. These 
defences consist of an inner ring, relatively strung, with a s^^d line 
in two pieces overlapping one another and inclined to straggle, A loop 
01 a third and outermost ditch is traceable outside the Early Iron 
Age ramparts on the north, from whicli it seems likely that the latter 

of circuit of the "camp. All the 
wjtluc ditches arc mterrupted by numerous causeways, opposite 
somt of winch Uiere are conespondine gaps in the ramparts. (I’late tv). 

has yet been done iti the 
tojiemfy gcneralisiation us to the type of 

” Windmill HiU types, though perforated lugs, loop handies 

and carmatio^ are absent, and ornament sparse (plate viti), No^polished 

have yet been found—in fact, very little workcS^lint at 

a^vSSiSSlfo^ numerous including (lim saws. A beautifultv 

Snl saw ^ ^ '"“‘ns of a 

Hint raw. Oraui-mbbers, bone awls, and two pieces 6f artificially 

“ 6 inch oa. (Susses), 48 snv. See Stiu. Arch. Coif. uot. SJ-Sj, 
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NEOLITHIC CAMPS 

scor^ chalk resemble similar specimens enumerated above^ and the 
findings with regard to flora, fauna and ciimatc agree with those obtained 
at Windmill HHl, One chalk cup and a fragment of another resemble 
specimens from Windmill Hill and from the flint mines at Cissbury 
and Grime’s Graves* 

When examining the point at which the loop of outer neolithic 
ditch disappears under the Iron Age rampart the skeleton of a young 
woman was discovered buried in a crouched position under a small pile 
of chalk blocks. Nothing was found w'ith the skeleton, but the position 
of the burial was interesting because the body has been deposited in a 
shallow oval grave just below wdmt ’was at that time the surface of the 
silting filling the neolithic ditch, and it had subsequently been further 
buried under the outer of the two Iron Age ramparts. The burial, 
which can scarcely be later than Early Bronze Age in date, must therefore 
have been considerably later than the time of the occupation of the camp, 
for the ditch had already silted up to the level at which it remained 
throi^houi the Bronze Age. 

This completes the list of neolithic camps which have so far been 
examined by tnc spade. A few others, however, show the superficial 
characteristics associated with proved neofitliic sites, and these will now 
be considered. 

Combe Hill, ne^vr Eastbourne 

The curious little camp on Combe Hill (plan, fig* 5),*' near 
Eastbourne consists of an inner ring, deficient on the steep north side 
of the hill, with portions of a second tine at a few yards distance to 
east and westx All the ditches arc interrupted by causeways at short 
intervals, and bosing has show'ti that these are of undisturbed chalk 
and are not modem disturbances of the ground. Most of them have 
corresponding ^ps in the ramparts, The camp is situated on a plateau 
between two ^ight eminences to east and w^est, the ground falling 
predpilously to the north and less steeply to the south, Mrs Kciller 
first drevr the »Titer’s attention to die posaibiUty of this camp being 
neolithic, 

Robin Hood’s Ball, Siirewton 

Near Robin Hood’s Ball in the parish of Shrewton, Wilts,** is a 
small camp (plan, fig. 6) consisting of two concentric rings of interrupted 

6 inch OS* 79 j>b. Set Sun, Afck. Coif, 209-11 , 

^ t inch OJ &. (Wilts), 54 jfw. 
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ditches* The accompanying sketch-plan is not a surrey, but is based 
on notes supplied by Dr Eliot CurweUp The causeways in case 
have not been tested by boaing, and some which arc open to doubt are 
marked with a query on the plan. 

The outer ditch has been cut into by the construction of rifle-butts, 
its section being visible in the side of the trench behind the targets. 
Mr Keiller tells me that objects have been found here suggestive of 
neolithic occupation, 

Yarnbury 

We now come to a series of three sites which have been occupied in 
at least two periods—^o judge from surface appearances—probably in 
the Neolithic period and in the Early Iron Age^ as wc have seen was the 
case at the Trundle* 

Yambury’^* is a magnificent plateau camp on Salbbuiy Plain, 
surrounded by enormous ramparts which are almost certainly to be 
referred to tlje Early Iron Age. W'ithin diis area the air-photograph 
(plate v) shows quite distinctly a faint circle, partly obliterated on one 
side by the site of a recent sheep fair which looks like a gridiron in the 
photograph. On the ground the ramparts of this inner circle arc most 
easily traced on the west side where the bank stands live to six feet above 
the ditch. Causeways are also visible, and these have stood tlic test of 
the boser* 

The Iron Age ramparts are breached by six entrances, of wliich 
only one is original, the remaining five having been made by farmers 
and drovers in connexion with the annual sheep fair. In the case of 
these five breaches Uie ditches have been filled up with the material 
obtained by cutting through the banks, but these spurious catiseWTiys 
yield a deep laming note to the boscr, contrasting markedly with tlic 
dull thud obtained on the causeway of the one original gate of the camp. 
In the middle of the latter and in line with the end of the fosse on citlier 
aide is a short length of □ smaller ditch, about ay feet in length; die boser 
reveals ii is actually about three feet longer than appears to the eye. 
This ditch may perhaps have been a feature of the Iron Age gateway, 
comparable to a pit somewhat similarly placed in each entrance at the 
Trundle (Goodwood) ; but it is also possible that it may be die sole 
relic of an outer ring of the neolithic camp, all the remainder of which 
may have been overlaid by ihc later Iron Age ramparts* 

6 lath t Wilts), ne. Dcaciib^ by Crawfotd imd Keillor. Wtsstx from the 

Air^ 6S-7I, 
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SCRATCHBURY 

Scratchbur}'**' (plate vr) h another immensely strong hill-fon of 
Early Iron Age type, some zi miles from Warminster. Here again 
within its area traces of an inner enclosure can be seen, the northern 
part being preserved best, and here several causeways are distinctly 
visible in the air-photograph. These causeways have been tested by 
the boser and proved solid. The most peciiIiarVcamre is that the timer 
camp seems to be semicircular in plan, the straight side being prolonged 
westwards till it disappears under the Iron Age ramparts. This straight 
side appears to be a ditch and not a Ijmchet as it was first thought to be, 
but in this part the ground i,s ctn-ercd w ith too great a depth of mould 
to make hosing certain. 


Ryburv 

Rybury camp** (plate yii and fig. 7), situated just above the Early 
Iron Age village at All Cannings Cross, Devizes, presents an mterestine 
complex of earthworks. It is situated on an abrupt eminence connccim 
by a narrow' neck with higher lulls to the north, and hy another narrow 
neck with a sharply rising knoU to the south. This knoll is also 
approached by gentle sputa running up from soutli and east. l*he 
extreme summits botli of Rybury Hill and of the southern knoll have 
been extensively dug over in recent times—1 understand that a parti* 
cularly hard seam oi chalk w-as being sought. Tlie defences of Rybury 
Camp ^ rcUtively weak, and consist of a single vallum with a ditch 
on the imter (i.c., upper) side. This peculiar arrangement is uncommon 
m camps, but can be exactly paralleled in the case of Wolstanbury in 
Sussex where the writer w-as excavating in October 1^29'^. Sections dug 
through the ditch at Wolstanbury proved that this camp was constructed 
not later ^an the La Tene i period (400-250 D.cJ of the Early Iron Aije, 
^ that It IS quite likely that Kybur}' may he assigned to the same period 
in which case it wou d be contemporary with the All Cannings Cross 
village. At Rybury there is also an inner ring, but it lias been so much 
disturfied by the recent chalk-diggings that even the boser failed to 
det^t the presence or absence of causeways that might indicate a 
ncohthic date. That we must not hastily assume it to be neolithic is 


Ocacrfhcd by Crawford, Air Sutvty 
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however, shown by tJie fact that Wolstanbury also has an inner rinff 
which has turned out on excavation to be apparently of the same perioa 
as the outer ring, no evidence pointing to a neoUiKjc date ha\'ing been 
founds 

At Rybury, however, there are in addition two other lines of 
defence outside the supposed Iron Age rampart. One defends the east 
aide of the hill and runs under the later rampart at the point where the 
latter makes a sharp bend to follow it. The ditch of this defence is 
interrupted in sever^ plact^ by v’lsible cause^vays which have also stood 
the test of the boser. The oibcr line of defence curves round the east 
and south sides of the cr^t of the southern knoll, evidently being 
intended as an outwork to the main camp,and so placed as to defend the 
knoll against approach along the easy spurs on the east and south. The 
ditch here, too, is interrupted: by at least six causew^ays which are 
positive to the bos^. There can be little doubt these mtemipted 
ditches are neolithic, and that the knoll was held as an outpost by the 
defenders of the camp, 

I n tljc accompanying plan (fig. 7) the neolithic features are shown in 
red, and the Early Iron Age in bbet, but the limermoat ring must be 
^Tisidcrcd doubtful, the odds being in favour of neolithic. The plan 
is based on Messrs. Crawford and Kell term's air-photoeraph, 
together with the writer's own observarions on the ground, aided by 
^sing. But it must be understood that it is not a survey, and that the 
details of the earthwork on the southern knoll art onfy sketched in 
very approximately, as that part was not included in die air-photograph. 

Other Possible Sites 

There m^t aiaurcdly be countless other neolithic camps in the 
country aw^ring di^overy*, now that their surface characteHsdes are 
known, few possible or doubtful sites must be mentioned in passing, 

(1) The Brown Catertihot, Forfarshire.- ‘-This fort conaiais' 
01 tour conccntnc rings of ramparts, some being accompanied by 
^t^cs several gaps and causeways being visible oh the surface, Mr 
Kaller knows Ji well and tells me that he is a little doubtful as to its 
being neolithic, 

(2) Dinas in Trefeglwys,^* near Llanidloes, Montg omeryahirc 

p^' 0. ChrisCMi. in Wj/ FcrtifiaUimi 

6 indi 0 J, (MgmgODjcry), 41 uw. 
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This fort, to which Mr W. J* Hemp has drawn attention, consists of 
some^vhat scattered and disjointed ramparts defending a narrow and 
abrupt ridge. There are several apparent gaps in the ramparts. 

(j) Maiden Bower, near EJiinaiable, Bedfordshire.*® A singb 
line of bank and ditch constitutes this fort, but its ptan as published in 
the Victoria County History of Bedfordshire looks suggestive. An 
antler comb, similar to those from Windmill Hill and Abingdon, was 
found here/* and the site is a well-known hundng-grouna for flint 
implements. The writer has not had an opportunity of seeing the 
site, but Mr C. W. Phillips has recently visited this camp and telk me 
that he can find no supeificial evidence of a neolithic date, 

(4) BirzBURY, between Blandford and Wimbome, Dorset."—The 
arrangement of concentric rings with gaps is suggestive, togetlier with 
the fact that Mr Crawford has found in the interior several slutrds, 
Including perforated lugs,** 

(5) Barkhale Down, Bignor, Sussex.**—Tliis camp, which was 
recently discovered by Dr J. A, Ryle, consists of a single ring with a 
abort length of a second and parallel line a few yards to the southeast. 
Bosing seems to indicate the presence of causeways, but the site is so 
overgrown with heather and bracken and a scrub of thorn and other 
bushes that this needs confirmation. Dr Ryle hopes to examine it with 
the spade during the next few months. 

(6) Near Overton Hiu.,.\vebury," an air-photograph has revealed 
what look like portions of tw'o concentric ditches in a ploughed field,and 
these ditches appe^ to have been interrupted by me erection of two 
round barrows which are believed to be Bronze Age in date. If this Is 
actually so, it is stiongpresumptive evidence that the ditches l^elonged 
to a neolithic camp. The site is just north of lltc Bath road whereJt 
crosses the first ri^e to the west of the Ridgeway* 


6 inch oa. (EedA,), ^ mw. Docribed ta Hut, Btdt,, t, 369. 

” Ibid. 169, fig. fie. 

“ 6 ijn± QS. (Doiwil, ^4 jfK and m, De^oibed bf Heywood Sumner. EurlhiEorh 
Crmhttnui Chut, 25 with plan; Jind by Cntwfond and Keilkr, fr^ thf Aif ^ 

64-5 with air-photo. 

** dt, 64 . 
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Neolithic Camps in Franch 

D6chclettc say? that nt-olithic camps are numerous in the hilly 
pE^ts of France, and cites six examples*^’ IVf. Piroutei supplements 
this tiirh a list of neolithic camps in Franchc but as very little 

description is given of the actual earthworks, and as Dikhekttc say a 
that most of these sites have been succesaively occupied in dificrenc 
periods, one cannot be certain that the existing remains dale in every 
case from the neolithic period, even though characteristic neolithic 
material may have been found there. Cissbury provides a good example 
of this in our own country, for here a later camp of Early Iron Age type 
has been superimposed upon neolithic flmt-mines, for which reason 
undiscerning folk still speak of the camp as neolithic. Ddcheletlc says : 
^At the pre^nt time ji would be premature to pretend to determine 
the distinctive characters of neolitnic fortification, or even to seek to 
compile a list of enclosures constructed in that period ** Neither he, 
however, nor any other French w'riter says anything about numerous 
entrances or causeways. The writer lias not yet had an opportunity 
of examining any of these camps personally, so we must be content 
with a consideration of the camp (plan, fig, 8) of Peu-Richard, near 
Th^nac in Charenle Infirieure, which was excavated by Baron 
Eschass^riaux about 1882 *' This camp consists of a more or less 
concentric arrangement of ditches, more irregularly disposed than those 
of the English examples. There is a small inner circle surroondjed at a 
little distance by two, and sometimes three, parallel ditches, 20 to 30 
feet apan, each with its accompanying rampart. Apparently there are 
pot more than four entrances, though it is po(Ssible that minor causeways, 
if such existed, may have been overlooked. The whole area of the 
camp is about 17 acres, thus approximating to that of the outer limits 
of the camps at Windmill Hill, the Trundle and Whitehawk. The 
outer ditch js about ao feet w'ide and 10 feet deep. 


" LMchclctte, Mbs. d^Attk l, 36S-71, jp-J. Cenp Chassey (S*6iieHil-LoTfc 
and cote d'Or), Peu-Richard (Clmrcntc Inf.), (^pigny (Seme Inf.), C^tEftoy (Oifc), 
Cwnp-Barbel (Otac), and Moat Vaudou (Haute S» 5 ae). la laat'&dmed aeolhhiE: 
burioli were found in the rjinpart (p. 369). 

® (1903).XtV, 450-2. GraiidchBm|»(Cernana),CDTTitlK>euf(Cluny), 

Sdnt'Aodri, Mortt-dc-Meanuy, Fort fidin, Odteiu dc Fbupet, Roche d'Gr (Besin^on). 

^ MaWiaux potiT riiutoin dr Pffemnu, i&Ss, p, 505. For full bihlkierfiphy see 
D6:bckue, op, ett^ 653. 
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The objects found** include a considerable quantity of pottery, 
some of wliich closely resembles examples from the dolmen of Avallles 
in Brittany, possessing an ornament resemblln? a pair of spectadesj of 
’which the bnd^e forma a loop-handle of rather Tow relief Other pieces 
were characterized by lugs, perforated knobs, and thumb-marks* The 
flint implements include poUshed axes, a mace, picks, hammer-stones, 
gmttoirs, burins, petiis tranchelSffiint saws, and triangular flint‘points'. 
These latter may be triangular sickle-teeth, or possibly arrow-heads, 
though it is stated that no arrowheads were found. It may be, how'cver, 
Aat only barbed arrowheads were visualized under this term. Of bone 
implements there were awls and polishers, the latter recalling finds at 
Avebury. The fauna consisted of ox, sheep, goat, boar, hare, badger 
and deer. Here again, as in Britain, die complete absence of horse is 
noteworthy, and is specially remarked by M. Chauvet- All these finds 
were attributed at the time to the first part of the neolithic period, but 
unfortunately stratified dicing was not practised at the time when 
Peu-Richard was cxcavatedT 


Neouthjc Camps in Germany 

There are two outstanding examples in Germany of neolithic 
camps with interrupted ditches One is a plateau-camp near Mayen 
(plan, fig. 9) in the Eifcl,** and consists of an oval enclosure surrounded 
by a single ^tch broken by at least de\en entrances, and covering about 
fifteen acres of ground. Parallel with this ditch and about So feet 
behind it is a small palisade-trench, two to four feet wide, containing 
post-holes about two feet apart. Three of the entrance-causewavs w-ere 
carefully excavated by Lchner, and in each case evidence was found that 
they had been fortified with barricades of prone or perpendicular beams, 
probably forming wooden gate-towers* The finds, w-hfeh are considered 
as pointing to theUntergrombach culture of the neolithic period, include 
various round-bottomed vessclfl, plain or ornamented with bands of 
thumb-marks. There is also a type of plain, round-bottomed vessel 
called a * lulip-bcaker \ because it is shaped something like the calyx 
of a flower. Indeed, but for the round bottom, the shape is so suggestive 
of the later * beaker ' that it Is difficult to resist the view that the latter 

“» ChAUVTt, BuU. Sac. Arch. Ckartnit, 1884, p. 3tivi. Sqmt of them, iodtiding ihe 
therda dweribed and that from AvsiUca, art tithibited in ttj* St, Gtarnain Museum. 

*®Hana L«hncr, * Oer Pcstung^ban dcr jungeren Stcinzeit', Zai- 

«An/t,bd, u, hefi 1, i-i3, 

“ Btmner yahlnuk, eux, ao6ff. 
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may have been directly descended from the tulip-beaker, or at least 
have owed something of its origin diereto. 

The second camp of this type is the great fortress at Unrntz** 
(ptarij hg. to), situated on a level plain on the bank of the Rhine a short 
distance north of Coblenz. It consists of two lines of intcmipted 
ditches, 36 feet ap^, describing a great semicircle, some 1400 yards 
across, the Rhine itself defending the remaining aide. Behind the 
inner ditch is a palisade-trench, two feet wide and six feet deep, and 
this is pierced by regular entrances opposite each of the causeways 
crossing the outer ditch ; these are less numerous tlian thoee crossing 
the inner ditch. Lchner thinks the v^lum must ha^'e stood on the apace 
between the two ditches, and that the supemumeiary causew^ays across 
the inner ditch served to enable the defenders to man ihb vallum. 
He also t^culates that there must have been about 22 actual entrances to 
the fort, viz., one every 100 metres of the circtimfcrenjce, these entrances 
being marked, not only by causeways across both ditches, but by a 
corresponding gateway through the palisade-trench. The entrances 
that hijave been excavated have also shown the same evidence of the 
former existence of wooden rate-towers as we have seen at Mayen. 

The objects discoveted on excavation here indicate the same 
Untergrombach culture as at Mayen, but extending into the beaker 
period, viz., round-bottomed vessels with or without rows of finger-tip 
impressions on raii&ed bands, liorizontally perforated lugs, and round- 
bottomed * * tulip-beakers * even more b<iker-like in shape than those 
at Mayen. Actual beakers also occurred, together with an archer's 
wrist-guard. Polished axes* perforated axe-hammers, finely worked 
flint saw’3 and a small whetstone are among the principal objects of 
stone. 

Two other German neolithic forts arc described by Lehner,” hut 
neither of these has interrupted ditches. This fact U instructive for it 
warns us to be on the look-out for the possibility of finding a similar 
type in our own co^try. One of th<^ is on the Michelsbcrg near 
Untergrombach—a site which has given its name to the culture of Slaycn 
and Urmttz—and the otlier is on the Hciizenbcrg near Hetlhroiui, and 
appears to belong to the same period. At this la.st site the dwclUnra 
proved to be outside the ramparts, and this recalls tlie case of the undated 
camp on White Tor near Petertavy, Dartmoor—a double ring of ruined 

“ Ibid, or, 164-71; at, laili. 

* Lchner, /Vflft. Ztiuchriji, be. di. 
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walls w’ith a group of hut-circles outside. As most of the remains on 
Dartmoor appear to be either neolithic or Early Bronze Age in culture, 
and as hill-forts, so far as we know, were only erected in the neolithic 
period and Early Iron Age, one should be prepared to include White 
Tor among the British neolithic forts. If this is so, the extramural 
settlements at Hezzenberg and White Tor may explain why traces of 
settlement are so rarely found in the interior of neolithic camps. 

^ Lehncr also describes another neolithic fort at Lengyel in Hungary, 
having a single line of defence, not interrupted, but aeficient on the 
steepest part of the hill. 

Characteristics op Neolithic Camps 

From ihe descriptions given above it will be seen that British 
neolithic camps possess certain very definite and recognizable character¬ 
istics, not all of which arc, however, exclusive to that period of 
construction. 

The most obvious characteristic, and the most difficult to 
understand, is the tendency for the ditches to be interrupted by freauent 
causeways at short intervals. Possible reasons for this wnll be consiaered 
below. 

Then there is the tendency to concentric lines of defence, separated 
by spaces of the natural ground level. This b not exclusively a neolithic 
feature, but it is very suggestive, and if in addition one of the outer rings 
is fragmentary’ in character, a presumption in favour of a neolithic date 
IS strengthened. 

In some cases the defences we deficient altogether where the hill 
falls away very steeply. It remains to be seen whether thb will prove 
to be exclusively a neolithic feature, but as things arc it is highly 

suggestive, especblly when taken in conjunction with other character¬ 
istics. 

ground-plans of neolithic camps vary considerably, but if 
one is more common than another, it b the oval, more or less unrelated 
to tlie contour of the groimd. Other varieties include a simple pro¬ 
montory’ (Abingdon), a semicircle (Scratchbury and Urmitz), ana vanous 
outlying earthworks (Rybury’) or radial ditches (Whitchawk). The 
number of parallel defences \’arics, too. from one (Knap Hill) to four 
(Whitchawk), and this seems to bear a general relation to the steepness 
of the hill, though not constantly so. 

situations of iliesc camps arc also varied ; the majority are on 
hub, but low-lying sites occur, as at Abingdon and Urmitz. Of the 
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hill-forts some may be situated on abrupt and prominent hilb (Knap 
Hill and Rvbury), and others on gentler eminences (Windmill Hill) or 
plateaux (Yambury). One very curious feature is in some cases 
the builders seem to have chosen a saddle lietwcen two slight eminences 
(\Vhitehawk and Combe Hill)—a situation which to modem ideas would 
seem scarcely the best for defence. 

The Purpose of the Causeways 

The cause^vays across the ditches may be divided into two classes : 
(a) those which have no corresponding gaps in the accompanying 
ramparts ; and (b) those which do correspond with such gaps. 

The former class obviously cannot have been gateways, and one 
can only suppose that the ditches were considenm as quarries for 
material with which to build the ramparts, and that the various work- 
parties dug their own pits and were not particular as to w’hethcr they 
established communication with their neighbours in adjacent pits. 
Something of the same sort is seen in the case of the ditch round 
Stonehenge, the plan given in Antiquity (1929), m, 80-1 making this 
very clear. TTiat this habit of discontinuous digging persisted into the 
Bronze Age is evidenced by a round barrow otthc Early Bronze 
in Cranbomc Chase, possessing a ditch with the same features.** If 
this theory is correct, it may possibly point to the builders being more 
familiar with stone walls thm with earthen ramparts, for stone-wall 
forts do not always have ditches, e^., the neolithic fort at Dimini in 
Thessaly. 

On the other hand those causeways which lie opposite gaps in the 
accompanying rampart may well have been gatewa^. Lehncr, who 
found evidence of actual gate-tow’ers at Mayen and Urraitz, calculates 
that the former fort must have had about seventeen such gates, and the 
latter twenty-two. None of our British examples has yet yielded evi¬ 
dence of such gale-towers, but if numerous entrances were the vogue in 
Germany they may well have l>ccn so here also. Lchner** attempts to 
trace this type of fortification to the .‘\egean coasts, where he compares 
with it the neolithic stone forts of Dimini and Scsklo in Thessaly.** 
DimIni, the better preserved example, consists of roughly concentric 

•* Cnnrford and KetUer, Wessa fnm tht A£r, 12. cf. Antiocitt, I9a7, 1 , phtc 
opp. p. 426. 

•* Prdh. ZiiUckrift, k)c. dt. 

** Ch. Taountaa, Ai Tpourrc^Maol 'Akp^t^h mttX (Athena Arch. 

80c., 1908). 
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rings of stone wails piericed by several radia] alleys w’bich he conatdets 
to be analogous to the causeways of the earthen forts. 

If, then, we admit the fact of numerous entrances in this type of 
camp, the quesdon naturally arises as to why so many should be needed. 
In this connexion I^hner draws a very strikiii| comparison between 
Uie fortress at Unnitz beside the Rhine, and the ramparts described 
bv Homer as having been drawn by the Achaeans round their ships on 
me sea-shore, I'hese latter arc incidentally described in manv passages 
in the seventh and tw^elftJi books of the Iliad, from which wc'l^m that 
the dcfcnc^ consisted of a rampart with external ditch and palisades, 
broken at interv’;^ by several gateways which opened through timber 
towers. This might well be a description of the camp at Urmitz as 
reconstructed from archaeological evidence, in spite of me fact that the 
period iwually assigned to the Trojan war is the beginning of the Iron 
Age in the Aegean, Yet surely such an exact description of a neolithic 
^mp must have been an example of ' folk-memory ", From die 
desenp^on of the Trojan attack on this rampart one infers that the 
reason tor so many to enable the defenders to make sallies 

at any point on the line, and this view is confirmed by the retnarkabte 
L Thebes as having ' a hundred gales from each 

of ivhich rush out two hundred men with horses and cliariots This 
may be taken as the poet*s exaggerated conception of what comimUd 
a strong city m prehistoric Europe, rather than as an actual description 
of 1 hebes but It seems to betray the idea that may have been in the 
imnd of the builders of our British neolithic camps, when, as at the 

Tmndle and Combe Hill, they left so many entrances through the 
ramparts. ^ 


Neouthjc Pottery 

A study of the t-awus type, of ncolittiic pottery that have been 
found m Europe ^d thp Mediterranean region would be far too large 
a subjert to be included in this paper, nor would the writer be competent 
for such a task. Such a study would, however, be necessary for the 
propw understanding of the different types of pottery which have been 
found m Bntish neobthic camps. Nevertheless a fetv tentative remarks 
may not be out of place* 


" Iluui, IX* 181-4. 
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While throughout Europe and the Mediterranean region c\’ery 
^strict seems to have its own peculiarities in regard to neolithic wares, 
it is a vcT)’ striking thmg that tnere arc two features which arc almost, if 
not quite, universal, viz., the round bottom and the vertically perforated 
lug. The former is found in the Badarian pottery of Egypt and is by 
far the commonest form in all neolithic pottery. Flat bottoms do occur 
even in the Badarian vessels, but they arc always in the minority, and 
this seems strange, seeing that it must be much more difficult to make a 
round-bottometf pot, as a lump of clay naturally acquires a flat base 
when being moulded on a &t surface. Besides this, ine round bottom 
seems to our way of thinking to be the more awkward shape, so that 
there must have been some very good reason for its general adoption 
among the proplcs of neolithic oilturc. 

The vertically perforated lug was not by any means the only type 
of handle known to neolithic pottery, hut it is peculiar to that period 
and has been^ found widely distributed from the earliest cities at Troy 
right acro^ Europe to Britain. In some favoured sites, as at Troy and 
in tlie Swiss lakes, fragments of cord have been found inserted through 
the perforations, thus revealing that their purpose was to enable me 
vessel to be suspended. This, together witn the fact that horizontally 
perforated lugs arc frequently found, suggests the most probable reason 
tor the round bottoms, viz., that it was the common habit to suspend 
the ves^ls instead of standing them on the ground. 

It is obvious that, while there is a general resemblance between the 
neolithic vessels from various sites in Britain, there arc also differences, 
as, for instance, tlie prevalence of carinations in one site and their 
absence in another. Are these differences due to local fashions, or 
do they represent different foreign influences, or are they an index of a 
sequence of chronological development ? 

Mr Fhurlow Leeds** has discussed the primary dLstinction 
between the highly decorated Peterborough (Mortlakc or West Kcnnct) 
type of lx>wl on the one hand, and the V\^umill Hill (plate viii, fig. 2) 
and Abingdon (plate ix) types on the other hand, and has pointed 
out reasons for believing that the latter had cultural connexions with the 
Atlantic seaboard from Portugal to Scotland, while the Peterborough 
clo^ seems to be related to Baltic types. Mr Kciller's stratification at 
Windmill Hill furtlicr shows that the Atlantic variety is earlier than the 
Baltic, ^d that the two kinds arc separated by a sterile layer of soil in 
liis sections. 

•• vil, 456-62. 
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wiutehawk (fig. 11 no, and KntC a single shard from 

in the pottery of the ‘ habitation-site*^h,!^^of 

“ ’'TT*' '^‘1? **> »*“P' and to omamenuTion Norway, 

corroborated by the dScoverv at wi^k l t' *"* comparison u 
knife of ScandLvian^^ Wh.tehawk of a rough aeseSwie flint 

ofHill.!«. 

.I>«rt«,«,„gt, »T=-wo «„ SJJ'Mf* looloJIog 11 p-o. 

i^ucncc • one from Portugal and Rn*r?o»f ^ ^ j sources of 

Nonv-ay. while the Peterborough claJ^lV^”^ Sweden and 

relat^to the megalithic pott4 of^enS*“““ ^ '‘"“'y 

1 hesc conclusions must he nniv *• ' 
great deal more excavafioTM ^ ‘®‘cd by « 

that by drawing attention here to^t^m surf!^ ^ •“’PC‘1 

many more examples wfll ^ rS^^ neolitWc 

I cannot close without exoreswino*^^**®^*?L recorded. 
and'.Mr KcUler for much sSis^n™ ^"'^“'•d 

g;,nerous insisten^ on my includCSdSls 
Hdl even though his own repon halto, v^ , .p°4irnl TrT'ri “ 

CdUndn, * SoottiJ, N«.Utliic Pottetv • fre - 

8 « H«t. tUalte^ *, KwyodkiW, a. pK. 
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The Prehistoric Remains of the Maltese Islands 

by Sir T. Zammit 

S O little has been published about the prehistoric remains of Malta 
and Gozo that archaeologically the islands are hardly known. 
Visitors are numerous, but attention is usually concentrated 
upon Hajar Kim or some other megalithic building to the exclusion of 
other interesting remains. Thus a meagre impression is usually 
obtained of the profusion of neolithic relics which still exist. Even 
standard works on archaeology, treating of the early periods of the 
Mediterranean dvilization, give only a small space, it any, to Maltese 
monuments. 

As late as the year 1925 a leading authority* on early European 
culture thus referred to Malta. *It would take a whole book to give 
even the most cursory summary of the .Maltese material. .And U)cn 
no progress would have been made. No significant parallels are at 
present known to the temples, the carving, the statuettes, or the 
potte^ ... It is still Quite impossible to say whether Malta played 
the role of master or disciple among her neighbours and fruitless 
speculations on this topic had best be omitted *. 

As a matter of fact neolithic monuments arc very numerous, and 
it U regrettable that no comprehensive description of the M^tese 
antiquities has been compiled to help students to form a correct view 
of their importance in the development of an early culture at the dawn 
of Mediterranean civilization. 

Failing such a book, I hope that an informal list of the megalithic 
remains in ^ese islands will prove of interest to students. 

Malta is the largest island of a group in the Mediterranean sea, 
the others being Gozo, Comino, Gjminotto and Filfola. The group 
lies about 60 miles to the south of Sicily and 180 miles to the north of 
Africa. 

hlalta is about i 7 miles along and 9 miles broad, with its long axis 
running southeast and northwest. Gozo, to the northwest of M^ta, b 


* V. Gordon Chikie, Tfu daxm of European dviiUatkm^ p. loi, 
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al^ut 9 miles long and 4^ miles broad, with an area of about 26 square 
miles. 

The highest hill in Malta is only 826 ft- above sea le%"eL Both 
islands end, at their southwestern coasts, in abrupt cliffs which at some 
points rise sheer from the sea to 3 height of about 40a ft- Tlvc high 
table-land slopes gently to the northeast, where the coast is low and 
indented with bays, creeks and harbours. The action of rain water 
has denuded most of the upper strata, forming valleys, n!\Tnes, basins 
and caves* 

Geologically, the rocks are sedimentary without any sign of volcanic 
materiaK They belong xp tlie Tertiary epoch. It has been suggested 
that there w'as an Eurafrican land-bridge between Sicily and Africa of 
which the Maltese islands is all that remains. Then the surface of the 
islands must have been about 4.300 ft* above sea level/ 

The large land-leaked harbour of Marsa Scirocco, to the south 
of Malta, represents, in all probability, whai was once a fresh w*ater 
lake. This would ^plain the presence tn this island of elephants and 
hippopotami requiring for their existence an expanse of fresh water and 
an abundant vegetation. 

Mr Sinclair considers that the land-bridge was not destroyed by a 
cataclysm, but by a slow subsidence at the rate of about i fcwjt in a 
too years, a rate rendered probable by the depth of the sea around 
Malta and the time that separated our era from the last ice-age. 

'Hie pleistocene mammalia that roved over the bridge following the 
^'agaries of the ice barrier, had a short life when the bridge disappeared, 
and their bones found their way into caves and fissures where they 
^pear^ now' ^ masses of fossil deposits* M, Vaub'ey* denies the 
Eurafrican bridge, but belici'es in an extension of ilic Sicilian (and 
across the Maltese channel* Caves and deposits are numerous in 
the Alallcse islands and the result of excavations, conducted at different 
limes, are now exhibited in the Valletta museum. 

Caves 

Ghar Dal^i, The most important cave that appears to link 
these islands with the ice-age of southern Europe is knpw'n as Ghar 

* G. G. Smdnir,' Ghar DaLan and the Eunddam bridge ‘. /bur,if. j-biihrap, lajt. 
J924,p.36i. 

» Ranion Vaufrey. ' Lra d^phunts twmt dn Miditenanfaia cl h qqesdon dea 
»thm« pl<^toccnea *. dt Vlmtitui ds PaUmt^di^ humaint, mimoire 6. 
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Dalam {the <^ve oi darltjiess)* h is undoubtedly a relic of the bygone 
ages, containing the fossilbed remains of numerous extinct animalsrand 
it lias servt^ as die dwelling place of human families from palaeolithic 
to late Punic days. 

The cave opens in a ravine dose to the shore of Su George's bay at 
Birzebbugia to the south of the island, about 6 miles from Valletta. 
The entrance is half\^'ay from the bottom of the ravine and is nrotccted 
by an iron ^te in charge of a caretaker. The cave is ^ide ^d Wh. 
huge stalactites hang from the ceiling, and broken stalagmites cover 
most of the floor. For a length of over 300 ft. a marly deposit, over 
23 ft. deep, contains fossil animal bones, pebbles, and boulders of 
various sizes. 

For about 3 ft. al^ve die rock-bottom a kyer of plastic clay free 
from animal remains is found ; then follows a layer of bone breccia 
about 3 ft. thick, containing fossil animal bones in utter dborder. 
Most of the remains are of elephants and hippopotami rolled up by 
water into pebble form. Over the breccia, rounded pebbles and Snail 
boulders, worn smooth, extend for a depth of aboui 1 ft, .Some 7 ft. 
of red earth containing animal bones cover the boulder layer, and on the 
top of this earth and ston^ are deposited until the cave-floor is reached 
Here \ve find traces of human activity, the cave having been inhabited 
in the Neolithic and Bronze .\ges, and even b quite recent times 

A sianhng discovery was reported in 1917 by Mr Gius. Dc^ott 
now curator of the natural history^ section of the Valletta museum’ 
Whilst excavating m the cave he came across eight human teeth, of 
^^ich two were declared by Sir Arthur Keith to'be characteristic of 
Ne^derthal No traces of palaeolithic implements were found 

in the j^ve. The flint objects found might be assigned as reasonably 
to the Neolithic penod as to the culture of the late wve period This 
dj^vei^-renders the cave doubly importanl.for it brings the presence 
of p^acolithtc man in Malta mthin the range of probability. 

An Oliver cave with features quite different from 
that of Ghar Dalam was discovered in 1911 by the late Prof N 
TaglMerro in a qtiarry known as Tan-Naxxari, close to die village of 
Mkabba to the [tonheast of which a narrow lane {on tlie right of the 
road leading to the Uai-Farrug road) leads to die quarry, on the left 
being tiie cave. 


‘ ‘ NtUMltitlul mui in \[.]uJ™r, /t, Aitthrsp. 1ml, (iji,) tiv. 
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Originally, this was a fissure in the globigerina limestone. 62 ft. 
long, with an average width of 6 ft., with a direction east bv north. 

Beyond the wide artificial mouth, the light filters into the cave 
through natural narrow vertical shafts obviously enlarged by human 
^Is. When cleared of ^e dark red earth that filled it, the cave was 
found to contain the remains of at least 39 human bodies lying about the 
walls, and surrounded and in part covered with atones arranged at the 
tune of burial for their protection. 

Close to the human bones, crushed and partly disintegrated by the 
damp earth, potsherds of the early neolithic type were found, together 
wth smaU polished stone axes or celts, shell beads, and double-holed 
buttons of various sizes. Bones of domestic animals were also met with, 
and in the red soil, both w’ilhin and outside the cave, bones of deer or 
antelope were obtained in abundance. This would explain the name of 
Bur Meghez given to the site; Bur meaning an open space, and 
meghez meamng goats, or really ruminants. 

The few remains from this cave are exhibited in the Valletta 
mu^um. The cave is Government property and may be visited by 
applying to the owner of the quarry. ^ 


Menhirs and Dolmens 

That the early inhabitants of these islands passed through all the 
culture can be gathered from the numerous 
m^t^ sull to be seen, singly or in groups, as menliirs, dolmens and 
other simple stru^res. Tlic temples and the other complicated 
uildings are surely the result of a refinement of primitive culture 
develoTOd after centuries of trial and adaptation. 

What remains of our megalithic monuments must be only a 
fraction of what once stood m Malta and in Gozo, for on our rocky 

need of arable soU, are great enemies of stones, 
which they regard merely as obstacles to the plough. 

Several of the megalitliic structures mentioned in local literature 
have now completely disappeared *. and everywhere one may meet 
f^ers who ownly boast of having helped their father or their friends 
to clear a bit of ground from enormous blocks of stonea that encumbered 
their property. 

The best examples of menuirs left standing are the following : 

IUl Far.* In Malta, to the sout heast of the Hal Far aerodrome 
•See AnnuiJ Repon of the Cuntor of the Vrffcttt* muaeurn. 1914. 
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at the back of the chapel known as Sant a slab of hard coralline 

lim estone with imtrimmed surfaces stands in a shallow field. It is 
5I ft. wide at the base, and lias an average thickness of 2 ft.: its height 
IS 9^ ft. above the suiface of the soil, which is about z ft, deep^ at this 
pomt. 'I'he stone tapers slightly towards the top, on which in later 
days'a cross has been fixed, 

Ta GaAMMAft, To the north of the Hal Far menhir, at a ^tange 
of a few hiihdr^ yards, another standing slab is to be seen forming part 
of a nibble wall between two fields. It is close to the new R-AJ, 
quarters at Hal Far and is a prominent object on the low hill known as 
la Ghammhr. It is a roughly hewn slab 4 ft* 4 tn. wide, about ft, 
thick, and 7 ft. high above the surface of the soil* 



fr 


Hal Kirkop. A more interesting menhir stands prominently on 
the left of the road, at the enhance of Kirkop village from the Valletta 
aide. It is a roughly squared block of globigerina limestone forming 
part of the retaining wdl of a field. Originally it was shaped as a 
parallelepiped 3 ft. wide, ij ft. thick, and loj ft, high ; but in 
comparatively recent times its top w^ chipped to fix a stone cross. 

Sebbieh. In the Sebbieh district, on the way to Ghain Tuffieha, 
in a field called Li*Skorba, a roughly conical stone about iz ft. above 
the surface of the field shows over a mound of debris spread on the 
remains of a megalithic building. The stone is about 4J ft. wide, and 
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2 ft, 4 m. thick, Eiccavation may prove that this is not a free stone but 
part of a building of which only a few stones ap{>ear above the ground. 
The abundance of Stone Age potsherds in the vicinity makes tt probable 
that the latter suggestion is more prol^ble, 

Qala-Gozo, Only one mennir is left standing at Gozo. It is a 
fine stone of a hard coralline rock called Hajra U wieqfa (the standing 
stone), pyramidal in shape, witli rough surfaces, lo ft. 9 in, high, 7 ft, 
wide at the base, and of a thickness throughout varying from 2* ft, to 

3 ft, 3 in. This menhir is easily reached from Mjar, the main landing 
place at Gozo, before the vilbge"*of Qala Is approached* 


Dolmens 

No pottery, implements or similar objects have ever been found 
near the menhirs or the dolmens in these islands. Being usually raised 
on the bare rock everything around them must have be^ deared away 

centuries ago, , , , t * t 

Musta, At least three complete dolmens stood once tn a rocity 

space known as Ixxaghra ta fuq Wied Filep, to the northeast of Musta, 
adjoining the public road leading towards the Naxxar gap to the south 
of Muata fort. One of these dolmens is still standing ; it is a fine 
structure of hard ooralHne limestone, quarried probably on the spot* 
The horizontal slab measures 12 ft. in Icn^, 5 ft, in breadth, and 2 ft, 
in thickness, and is supported by an upright slab at each end about 5 ft, 
from the ground, 

SijjEvn, To the southwest of Sijfewi on the mam road lead^ 
to Krendi, one can see in a field on the nght side of the road the remams 
of a fine dolmen, now tampered with in the sense that the supporting 
uprights were lined with smaller stones and thickly plastered in order 
to a shelter for field labourers. The coping-stone has not b^n 
moved. It is a slab of globigcrina limestone 13 it, long. 11 ft, wide, 
and about 2 ^ ft* thick, supported laterally 4 ft* above the ground. A 
small cabin with rubble walls has now been built upon it from which the 
farmer may watch his crops* The dolmen* known ^ U-hajra msaqqfa 
(the too™ stone), is in a field called Ta misrah siniura. 

Hal Far, In the Hal Far district, to the south of the menhir close 
to Wied Znuber ravine, there is a 4 ow dolmen in a good state of pre¬ 
servation practically lost amon| stones and wild plants. The table^slab, 
of a roughly hewn limestone. Is 12 ft, long, 6 ft* wide, and about 2 ft 
tWek, The free surface is weather worn, but grooves, cup-hke pits 
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and a shallow qiiadrangubiT depression are dearly to be discerned upon 
it. The two supporting slabs are small so that the horizontal slab is 
not more than 2| ft. above the ground. It appears that the slab was 
quarried in place and then simply raised and supported at each end. 

Bidni-Zabbar Bistriut. a well constructed dolmen is still to be 
seen in the lands called Tal Bidni, to the southeast of Zabbar village, in 
a wild rocky space known as Ix-xaghra. The top slab b of globigerina 
limestone, 9 ft. tong, 6 ft. wide, with an average thickness of 9 m. It 
b about 3 ft. off the ground. The c<ming-stone is pierced in the centre 
by a round hole 3 in. in diameter. Thb hole has weakened the stone. 


KUINS AT DEBDITBA. 
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which gave way along the middle line so that the two fragments are 
raised at the outer edges and depressed tow'ards the centre. 

Gozo. A huge ^b of limestone, half raised from the ground, may 
be seen not far from Xaghra village at Gozo, in a field called Jnicn mrik 
in the dbtrict Ta Chain Xeiba. It b a roughly squared monolith 
propped up at one end by a smaller block, both made of coralline 
limestone quamed from the local rock. The recumbent stone b 20 ft 
long with an average width of r6 ft. and a thickness varying between 
4 and 2 ft. A portion of the stone b detached from the main body but 
50 closely pre^^d against it that there can be no doubt that they both 
formed part of the same stone. ^ 
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Minor Megalithic Remains 

A number of megaliths partly arranged as walls and partly standing 
alone or massed togedier, can still be seen on rocky plateau south¬ 
east of Zurrico, close to Wied Moqbel or Wied Ta Branda. Other 
megaliths, apparently detached from regular buildings, arc still to be 
seen in the followinc localities: at Mtahlcb to the extreme west of 
Malu, at Fomm ir-neh bett^een Bahria and Jneina bay (w^t coast); 
on the Jneina plateau near the tower known as Ta Lippia at Li 
Skorba, ^bbieh, on the way to Chain Tuffieha; at Hal Jinwi to the 
south of Zeitun; at San Anard, not far from the fort of the same name, 
district of ^hbar ; at Xropp il ghajin, on the cast coast not far from 
the Tas-Silj fort; at Bahria, on the west coast in the fields overlooking 
il Blata tal melh, and in more than ten other sites such as Pelican, 
Pwalcs, Salina Bay, Hal Resqun, Tal Bakkari, It-Tumbata at Casal 
Luka, Id-Dcbdieba (fig, i) near Mqabba, etc. 

At Gozo, there arc imposinc mcplithlc remains on the plateau 
Ta chcnch, to the southwest of 4 c island; Borg tal Mramma, in the 
district of Xaghra, the ruins of Santa Verna excavated in 1911 ; at 
Chain Siclcm, on the road leading to Victoria, the group known as 
Limreisbiet; southwest of Victom the extensive in the district 
of Ta maiziena, besides the remains at Cape San Dimitri, il Hodba ta 
Wied Harricq, il Hodba tal Chain, il Hodba ta MUet, Tal Qa^han, etc,, 
the most important being the group of magnificent temples at il jigantia 
in the Xaghra district. 

The Complete Megalithic Buildings 

Besides noticing the minor neolithic remains of these islands it is 
well to give a cursory glance at the megalithic buildings metliodically 
arranged for a definite purpose such as dwellings or sanctuaries. It 
is astonishing how numerous these buildings must have been in the 
Maltese islands. Some of them in the course of ages have partly or 
completely disappeared; but those that still remain are sure evidence 
of tne activity of a race already formed into a large, organic and 
peaceful socict)*. 

The number of buildings is more bewildering than their magnifi¬ 
cence. 1 f the islands had only one or two complete megalithic structures 
one would feel that the neolithic population had raised a monument to 
the Power they believed in, or in honour of a hero or for the hero’s use, 
but when tliese complete dwellings, towers or temples, whatever they 
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may be thouglit to be, are met with all over the island the explanation 
of uicir presence is certainly perplexing. 

In mis work of compilation, however, it ia useless to go deeply Into 
this intcresung tmestion, and the author feels that he must confine 
himself to a stm^c list of these extraordinary monuments. 


CORRADIMO 

(SASTrftN CROUP} 



Fn. j 


Standing on the shores of the Grand Harbour the importance of this 
splendid haven is shown by the number of mcgaltthic monuments 
surrounding it. We can only mention what remains on the southern 
shores^ for those that were probably raised on the northern side w'cre 
completely demotiahed wh^ Valletta was built on die Mount Sceberras 
in 1568, The southern heights of the harbour are known as II Kortm 
a name which later was changed to Cordin or Corxadino* * 

Five groups of mcgalithic mins were described by Dr A A 
Caruana in the Archaeological Jottrnat (18^6); a sixth group was 
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discovered in 1919, Only Kwo of the groups seen bv Dr Caniana can 
now be traced near the oil tanks, to the west of tlie detention barracks. 
Western Group (Qihdin)* The western group of the Cordin 
mins occupies an area of about 50 square yards. What remains of the 
building h hardly sufficient to give the outline of the orig^l plan. The 
megaliths are disposed so as to form circular enclosures witii an entrance 
to the northwest. An elliptical room is stiU recognizable. Tiib 
adjoins a wide space divided into three circular rooms, whikt to llie 
northeast an elongated apace is also enclosed by carefully placed 
megaliths. The rest is a mass of loose blocks, stabs and debris. 

Eastern Group (Cordtn). This group (fig. 2) b in better pre¬ 
sentation than the first and b more extensive. A series of four elliptical 
enclosures to tire southwest are coimected by a cencrai corridor. To the 
northeast, enclosures grouped in scries appear to have esbtcd together 
wiili a number of detached chambers. TJie main entrance is to the 
nordiwcst. The walls are made mostly of roughly dressed slabs * the 
floor consbted of large flagstones and in part of beaten earth (torba 
floor). Pillars, round stones, and numerous stone implements w^erc 
found and autnerous potsherds characteristic of the Maltese Stone Age, 
Southern Group {Ixsaghra}, Thb group (fig. 3) lies outside 
die naval boundary w^li to the south of the public road leading up to 
the Cordin hill from Ras Hanzir. It was discover^ and excavated by 
Dr Thomas Ashby, Professor Eric Peet and the writer in 1500.* It b 
enclosed by a wall and reached through an bon ^tc of which the key 
may be had from the caretaker of die Hal-Safliem Hypogeiim, 

' The ruins occupy a space of about 1400 square yards and consist 
of two main groups with a common circular forecourt about 50 ft. in 
diameter, roughly paved with flagstones and cobbles. 

The two groups have a separate entrance looking south. Tlic 
group on the left (west) is reach^ through a w^cll consmicitd gateway 
made of large slabs on end. The corridor beyond the entrance is well 
paved and soon widens into a yard with a semicircular space on each 
side and a deep apsidal room in front. On the left side of the yard a 
hard'Stone trough, 8 ft. 9 ins long and 4 ft, wdde, b neatly dirided into 
seven oval compartments caused evidently bv constant rubbing. It 
appears that seven persons could lean or stand against the trough and 
grind com. {Plate 1}, 


* *ExcavuUDiu in t^aS-tt ml Malta End Goz»‘, Paptn of the Bril^k School at 
Rome, vol, VU 
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In a room to the south, three niches are built against the cnirvcd 
part of the wall. 

The second group of ruins, on the eastern side, has a separate 
entrance from the common forecourt leading to a corridor on which two 
circular rooms open, one on each side, the one on the left being kreer 
than the one opposite to it, ^ * 


IXXAGHRA TA CORDIN 



Ai>paremly a thkd gatway with an eastern aspect Jed to a s« nr 
rooms independent from the two groups, but of ^ 

the northwestern tvall can be made otiirthe rL? blinTd:i“‘ 

qmle beyond the hope of reconstruction Cvlinrt'^ dilapidated and 

pa,,d» .,d JSJsti.irp£s 
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were obtained from the ruins. A few shell and lione objects, and an 
enormous amount of potsherds of the finest ncoliihic type of Maltese 
warej were fou nd duii ng the excaea tion of the site. The most impo nant 
objects discovered are in the Valletta museum. 

Ti£E Takxien Groups, Not far from the Corradino ruins, another 
group of megaJithtc buildings can now be seen to the soutlieast before 
reaching Tarxien (Tarshicn), 

The monument was completely buried under field soil until 1914, 
and nothing on tlie surface pointea to its existence. The farmer who 
rented the fields near Tat-Erwteh cemetery volunteered the tnfomnatton 
that a certain depdi below tlie surface his tools struck blocks of stone; 
tiiis led the Curator of the museum to investigate the site, which was 
completely excavated in about six yeans, 

Tliis magnificent mcgalitliic monument consists of three groups 
of buildings which the excavator believes to be temples, of three 
different periods, but all of them in the Rtone Age, or at least before the 
diffusion of the Bronac Age culture. The temples are freely connected 
wi(h each other, and at present they liavc a common approach from a 
large semicircular forecourt. (Fig. 4), 

The first temple, supposed to have been the earliest of the tltrcc 
to the northeast, liad a regular entrance flanked by upright blocks 
of stone across wEich a high step was laid. This led to a central corridor 
in a NW-SE direction along which two sets of semicircular apses are 
disposed. No decorations whatever are to be seen in this builaiiig hut 
the northeast apse was connected wrlth a room w'htch was probably used 
as an oracular chamber. 

Tl»e second temple {plate n) was origtxmliy reached from the south, 
where the third temple w^aa later on constructed and which, probably, 
occupies the site of its forecourt. A passage, over 20 ft, long, leads to an 
elliptical space about 50 ft. long at right angles to it, ending in an oval 
apse at each end w-tth a circular fireplace buili in the middle in front 
of die passage. The southern wall of this elliptical enclosure is pierced 
by two ^teways, one to the right and one to the left of the corridor, 
leading mto tw’o comparatively small rooms. On the w'alls of tlie room 
on the east side the figures of"two bulls and a sow are cut in relief. 
Beyond thb elliptical space a high threshold b laid in front of a ten 
foot corridor flanked by two semicircular apses, in w^hich two stone 
screens decorated with spirals in relief arc still standing (plate til). 
Beyond this, another high threshold is found before one reaents a pair 
of circular apses of smaller dimensions. This second temple is built 
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with great care and some of its stones are decorated with spirals In 
relief. (Plate iv). 

The third temple, reached from die forecourt to the south, lias 
a huge convex slab for a threshold, beyond which is a short passage 
paved with a single block of stone. 'Ilie passage leads to a square 
space ilanked by an apsidal room on each side, in front of which are 
b^utifully decorated blocks (plate v). The remains of a colosaal 
stone idol stands on the side of the right apse. In the left apse are the 
remains of an eaiboratc chapel tn which carved blocks and two 
representing sacrihdal animals are still to be seen (plate vj)* 

The main corridor extends further north to a semicircular shrine 
on a high platform^ of which the front is decorated with a delightful 
pattern of spirals. An apse to the left of tliis platform is connected 
with an archaic shrine, and, to the right, the eastern apse, symmetrit^ 
to the one to the west, was modified to afford an entrance to the second 
temple. 

During the excavation of this site it \%'3s found that the floor of these 
temples was covered with about 3 ft; of silt, a sandy dust that had 
spread over the site in the long length of time during which the monu¬ 
ment was a heap of mins. Alter this accumulation of soil a Bronze 
Age people^ maac their appe^nce in Malta ; they disposed of their 
dead by incineration, and utilized the open space under which the Stone 
Age remains were buried for the deposition of their cinerary urns. 

There is a large coilection of stone, bone and copper implements, 
amulets, statuettes, clay vessels and potsherds in the Valletta museum 
which illusirates the Stone and Copper Age cultures of the people who 
at different times made use of the Tarxien buildings. 

Hal SAFLipti Hypoceum, Near the Tarxien mcgalithic ruins, to 
the southwest, is an underground series of ca^T^, passages and cabins, 
with trilithons both carved out of the solid rock and built in front of 
them, which was discovered in 190Z at Paula and opened to the public 
about five years beer. (Fig. 5). 

The entrance to this interesting bypogeum w^as originally in the 
Hal Saflieni Street, in which remains or a gatew'ay and other upright 
slabs were met with. As houses were built on the surface, the Govern¬ 
ment made an entrance in Catacombs street. A shaft, about 30 ft. 
deep, was sunk and the hypogcum cleared through it. The place is 
now provided with dectric light* and a caretaker w'ho lives close by m in 
ch of the monument. 



e hypogeum lias three distinct storeys. The highest is connected 
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the original entrance* The middle one, the largest of the three, 
contains a main room, a number of small chambers and two painted 
moms, one of which was, in the writer's opinion, an oracular chamber* 
The lowest storey is reached by a flight of stepsj in part built and in part 
cut in the rock* ft appears that the site was used for different purposes 
in two distinct periods. When first dug out, St sert'ed the purpose 
of A sanctuary and for the consuliatioo of an oracle. It is probable 
that it was al^ a pkee for initiation into the mysteries of priestcraft* 
In later days, at the end of the Stone Age, the place, with a reputation 
of gr^t holiness, was used for burial purposes. The caves were filled 
up with red field soil, in ^vhich about thousand persons were 

buried. Neolithic pottery and numerous ornaments of shell and 
polished stone were found with the bones. 

The cutdtig of this underground monument was a gigantic under^ 
taking which must liave taken ages to complete, and the people who 
planned it must have reached a high degree of culture and dviuKation. 

Krexdi Megalithic Rums. West of ICrendi village, about 7 miles 
from Valletta, there are two interesting groups of rums not very far 
from each other Hajar Kim and Mnaidra with their water supply 
known as II Miska. 

Ha|ah Kjm. The name means * The Standing Slones for only 
the uprights standing out of a mound could be seen, before the year 
1839, when the excavation of the site wm undertaken by Mr Vance of 
the Royal Engineers, 'Fhe monument is approached ftom a straight 
road on its eastern aspect. Once beyond the iron gate, tlie visitor 
leaches a semicircular forecourt paved with large irregular cobbles, 
riic facade ^nsists of six limestone slabs on end with rectangular 
blocks at their base. The main entrance in the middle of the facvde 
lias a southeastern prospect. {Plate vii). 

To the right of the forecourt, a tumbling mass of stone blocks must 
have been dwelling places, store rooms, or pens for sacrificial animals, 
for the main building has all the features of a sanctuary'* At the 
back of these disarranged blocks, there b a series of chambers, with an 
entrance to the north, evidently an annexe for the convenience of 
(hose who ministered the rites in the temple. 

riic main entrance in front of the forecourt leads to a long corridor 
originaHy flanked on each side by two sets of deep apses and ending in 
pother entrance to the north, ilie first pair of apses is reduced in size 
by large slabs on end, pierced by square openings once fitted with doors 
or curuuns. The central area between the apses is paved with flagstones 
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and suaounded with well squared blocks used as scate or as low altars 
onginaily decorated wth pitmarks (plate vin). * 

I apes there is a second paved space, and an 

elalwrately built apse on the right, with an enclosure made of compara¬ 
tively thin slabs on end, badly eroded through exposure. In the 
^tern wall there b a lai^c oval hole through a slab, opening on the 
^de mto a closed chamber now m rums, probably used m an oracular 

central space there is a long court with two 
tnhthons built in the left wall, ^d one in the right wall, close to the 
entrance to a Kt of rooms. These were once fully decorated with 
pitmarks ; at the entrance two curiously shaped altar tables stand on a 
«^gular foot This long court.appe^rs to^ a rearj^geme„t oflhe 
wwtem apse which was at sometime pulled down, and Four elliptic' 
enclMures. each with a separate entrance, one inside the long coim wd 
the otlicrs on the outside, were built. ^ 

1 round the min, the visitor is stmek by the size of the slaha 

and the pillars forming the outer wall. One of the pillars is 17 ft hi^ 
and ^e last slab to the southi^t is 2 ft. thick, qft. h^gh and 23 ft long 

3 ° to the nor^ of the one iuM 
described, is in a bad state of preserv'ation. 

m^lithic building is reached at the bottom of the'hill 
buiTd^ overlooking the sea and the islet of Filfla about 7 mil« * 

It Affeta from ^t at Hajar Kim, which is of a’ye^w 4 ^ft ston; 
easily squared and rubbed smooth, whibt Mnaidra is Li nlv hi.ih k T 
rough reddish comlline limestone most diffiaiU mTork.’^ Ste .S ’ 

•n. consists of two separate buddings at a diffm-m r 1 

rhe first has a southeastern aspect. The facadeTm^ r ?' 
stone as Hajar Kim ; it has Iw^teways. thfone to^e 
broken, shows that it consisted of a huge slab oierroH ‘*‘”“8** 
opening; the one on the left is dilapXd bS th/™^“"' 

IS an elliptical area 54 ft. long and 24 ft wide u ^ ^**^ucc8 

built wall of slabs on end surmounted bv ashlar masonni^wh” 
pngtn^ly, w-ere corbelled up to form a dome at each^ 

IS made of l^ten eanh and broken stones. Parallel to the^t^.””'^ 
ap^ 15 another set of semicircular apsidal chambers -ic ft i 
end to end, and 20 ft. broad at their widest part. The wllli Jc m 
well Miiarcd slalis set on end and capped by rectangular blw^ 

In a deep recess, at tlie back opposite the emrance ~ ^ 

10 ft. long and 6 ft. wide stands like a huge table supiirted’a' 
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end by a pillar, about 5 ft. from the ^und. The wall of the eastern 
apse is plain, that of the western apse is pierced by a window-like struc¬ 
ture of highly finished stones, beyond which is a deep niche with an 
altar at the back. 

The second building, at a lower level, lias a fine entrance looking 
due east. The outer w^l is made of masses of a rough reddish stone 
piled up to a considerable height. A semicircular forecourt is paved 
with cobbles, and large quadrangular blocks laid in front of the w-all 
afford sitting accommodation. I'he gateway and the passage beyond 



are carefully paved. The first space reached is elliptical, 45 ft. long and 
23 ft. wide. In front is a ma^ficent trilithon. On eac^ side there are 
well souared and gracefully pitted footstones and vertical slabs. 

Tne right apse, maefe of large slabs on end, shows numerous 
courses of masonry laid to form a dome. 

A side chapel is reached through a square entrance cut in a slab ; 
it has a dainty niche on the right widi an altar at the back. To the left, 
the chapel ends in a double delved comer secreted under huge blocks 
of coralline limestone converging at a remarkably acute angle. 
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To the left of the imin ooun is a most striking entrance to a space 

at the back* It cotisbts of a huge trilithon under which a pitted filab, 
tomung the Untel of another mlithoa, reduces the entrance to a catein ay 
In a rec^ngubr chamber at the back, two double-shelved niches are 
buut up in two recesses, 

A passage at the back is lined with large slabs on end kept apart by 

otlier slabs laid honzontall^- between them. To the extreme righi of the 
passes an outer semicircular apse has a beaten eartii floor and 
rough y buih w^ls. Cartloads gf the best neolithic pottery were found 
inand outside thu torn, when these temples were re-excavaied in loio. 

1 he first excavation in 1S40 yielded very little material 

In the Valletta museum is exhibited a remarkable cotlccuon of 
objeirts from these two very interesting buildings, 

Miska Water Tajiks. To the northeast of Mnaidra the ground 
slopes up to a flat plateau of a compact rock in which six Iaree*^ter 

1 he taiib are beli-shapcd and vary m depth; someof them arc connected 
w'lth each other but have separate mouths Thev are nrvar e 11 

of stones thrown in by idle hands. The siie of thrae reicn-oirs and 
techraoue of their cutting and covering testify to tlieir ice ^ ^ 

find the climb a stiff one, hm the interestins 

^ sets of the wild couC 3 

repay the inconvenience of the rough going ^ raunn 

Ta Hajrat (Mj ar) Ruins, A mound of earth ihrougb w hich blocks 
of stone emerged was excavated in on the site ^ 

bkjrat (of the stones), at the entrance of Mjar village in a fipid 
of the Govemment school, Strada Zn 

Mjar is about 9{ miles to the west of Valletta, sb^ghl to it. 

The ruins consist of two croups of buildinfr^ th^ , .1 
being distinctly of the Stone Age, whilst the snJic^BrouD to the 
IS Wdently the work of a later period. The earlier buildiL w 1 ih°!he 
mam axis tn a se-nw direction, consists of a sliphdv ^ ^ 

about so ft. wide with a well constructed gateway in th^ middle' T^"* 
Steps Irad up to a corndor flanked by large liardstone upriphfs on .videh 
originally, horizontal dabs were laid, to cover pan of \he * Ji! 
Thc^o hard stone slabs mc^ure 9 and g ft., respectively i„ |cn«b''' 
The corndor in front of tiic entrance, i6 ft, lone is 
large stone blocks ; at the end b a paved rectaneular soace ^ 
byTajge dabs on end. Laterally, o^n each^e^f!:^, 
elliptical chamber built of roughly squared blocks. The one on**the 
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west shows a thick tnm’od wall biiiit to the souths which reduces the 
chamber very considerably ; the one to the east has its apsidal end 
intact but the northern wall is completely removed. In front of the 
rectangular space is a circular room tj ft. In diameter; its walls are 
made of roughly heivn blocks of stone ^ 

in plan (6g, 7)^ this part of the building has^ the appearance of a 
three-iobed figure^ like the ace of clubs on a playing card. 

Later, evidently in the Copper or Bromre Age, the place was 
enlarged by building smaller enclosures to the northw est of the eastern 



TA HAJRAT. M JAR. MALTA, 


^ ftrt 

** * iff Iff 


ewk. j 


apse. This later building is made of smaller stones but the trefoil 
arrangement was retained. 

The objects collected from the excavation of this site conHrm the 
cvidcnc^ giv^ by the architectural features. Pottery, flint implements, 
and other objects characteristic of the Stone Age. were obtained in 
Co^iderable quantity, wbibl from the northeastern ruin pottery and 
objects of tlie Brotuse Age were mostly in evidence. 

*^he vicinity of the ruins of Li-Skorba at the entrance of the IVIjar 
village points to the importance of this site in neoUihic times. 

Very interesting mcgalithic remains were 
uncovered lately in the St. Paulas Bay district, at Tal Qadj, the name of 
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d tract of land on the road called Ta limdamrra which opens from the 
Naxxar road to the northwest leading towards Salina Bay, 

The site is badly dilapidated, but two large semicircular apses 
with a paved passage between them can still be made out. More 
remarkable are four huge blocks of stone, now^ prostrate, vrHch 
were once horizontally set up on smaller blocks forming a kind of ofAfe 





BORG IN NADUR, MALTA, 


couverte* The pottery and the flint implements met with are clear!v of 
the Stone Age, ^ 

Ta Bujibba* On the eastern shore of St, Paul’s Bay known 
Bujibba,on the road leading to Qawra point, the remams of a neolitK^ 
building were partly cxca\^tcd in 1928, The attention of the excarat^ 
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’was attracted by memliihs grouped in a field to the right of the road. 
The site was ruthlessly broken up by people who tried to make an arable 
field of the ruins. So far excavation has shown that remains of an elabor¬ 
ate building have escaped destruction and two elaborately carved stones 
were found. One of these shows groups of spirals in relief, and the 
other has a frieze cut on two sides of the stone representing a series of 
fishes (plate x). \^tn the exca^•atton is completed it la hoped that a 
plan ot a portion of the original building may be made, 

Borg in-Nadur. To the southeast of the island, overlooking 
bav of St, George of Birzebbugia, an extensive mcgallthic building 



(fig. 8) extends over the plateau to the right of the road leading to the 
bay. The ruin is reached ft-om the narrotv road to the right of the 
small chapel not far from the sca-shorc/ 

A megalithie wall about [So ft. long extends in a se-KW direction. 
The remains of three circular enclosures have been unravered. Beyond 
the main entrance, in the shape of a huge trilithon, is a wide elliptical 
area about 50 ft- long and 40 ft, wide. A smaller area at right anj|les 
to the first one ends in an oblong forecourt and two paraBcl elUptical 
chambers. The corridor in the middle ends in a curved recess, 

’See jtfow, XVI, no, t, 1916; A. Mayr,. The prekiittiric rntdzqi of tgoS; 

M. A, Murray, ExCi^tiota m Malta, 1925 and 1925. 
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The site ts distinctly neolithic though it was used id later days by 
a Bronze Age people. A coil^iion of stone jmpiementSj HiotB, and 
potsherds, of Neolithic and Bronze Ages, formed by Miss Murray, is 
shoAYU in the Valletta museum. 

The Jigajstea at Gozo* Gozo, the sister island of Malta, whose 
local name is Uowdesh, contains important archaeological remains, tlie 
most remarkable being the so-caJled Giants* tower. Driving up from the 


JICANTEA.GOZO, 



FlUr# 


quay towards Victoria, the huge monument is seen towerine on 

pbt«.utod.eta.tofthevi!lagcofX.gh™orKatcha,wthe™gio^^ 

road. The entrance is m the ^nd of the steep road leading to Xaehra and 
the rums are reached after walking through se\'eral fields to the^t 
The ruins ^yere exravaictl in 1827 and abandoned since tJiat d^te • 
wf **?'*<•** ine dilapidaied appearance of the monument, which was 
left to the mercy of endless generauons of children and to the incUmen™ 
of all weathers. They are however more striking than any 
Maltese ones, the outer walls being built of the rough crvatallin. n-. 
stone quarried in the neighbourhood (plate xi). ' 
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Jig^cea (fig. 9) resembles very mu(:h ibe Mnaidm group of ruins* 
It consists of wo separate buildings, each fiaving Wo sets of paraltel 
elliptical areas. The southern temple is the larger of the tvvo. A paved 
corridor, starting from a magnificent gateway, leads to ari elliptical area 
52 ft* long with a spacious apse at each cnd_ Blocks of camd stone, 
greallv damaged through exposure* are laid alone the walls. The 
second elliptical enclosure, 70 ft* long, contains debris of nidies and 
altars and also several carved blocks. A Phoenician inscription of ten 
letters is cut on a flagstone on the floor of the main corridor, at the end 
of which is a semicircular apse at a slightly higher level. 

The northern building is not so elalrarate as the first one ; there is 
no dooraill at the entrance and the elliplicaJ areas are smaller. 

The outer walls of both temples arc made of huge hard stone blocks* 
The slabs and blocks of soft plobigcrina limestone must have been 
quarried miles away from this site as no trace of this rock exists in the 
vicinity. Most of the uprights are about r6 ft. high, one of them being 
fully 17i ft, long and i 2 \ ft, broad. 

’The potsherds met with in iliese ruins are of the Maltese Stone 
-Age type* Unfortunatelv, however, no systematic excavation has ever 
\yccn carried out in these mins^ and the pottery and other objects buried 
in them were either destroyed in the course of ages or thrown about 
carelessly when the site was cleared in 1839, It k still in private hands 
but one may hope that the temples will be thoroughly searched and 
eventually repaired when the Government acquires them. 

Santa Vheina. A few megaliths are the only visible rema^ of 
the site excavated in 1911* at a place called Santa Verna* This is not 
very far from the Jigantca and one has only to follow the steep incline 
leading to Xaghra.when, taking the first turning to the left, dose to the 
small chapel of Sant Anton, a lane is reached leading to an open space 
on which the mound of the ruins comes in view. 

When excavated, five endosurcs were cleared containing fire¬ 
places, ashes, remains of food and a considerable amount of exquisite 
potsherds, dear evidence of a Stone Age flettlcmm* Some of the 
potsherds, now in the Valletta museum, are superior in technique to any 
found at Tarxicn; the flint impleracnla also show excellent workmanship. 

This site must have been selected for the building on account of 
its unrivalled position, commanding, as it docs, a fine view of the steep 
surrounding huts, the rich deep valleys* the charming bay of Maraalforn 
and the dee p blue Mediierranean in the distance. _ 

• S« Faptrt 0/ the Britixh Sck^}^^^ at Romr^ Vl, loj. 
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Population and Agriculture in Roman Britain 

A reply 

by H. J. Randall 


I T is with great diffidence that I venture to make a few criticisms 
upon certain aspects of Mr R. G. Collingwood’s most suggestive 
paper in the Sratember number of ANTiQumr on * Tow and 
Country in Roman Hritain • He is an expert* I am an amateur * he 
has probably forgotten more about Roman Britain than I ever knew * 
but the points that I desire to discuss are matters of general inference 
rather than of expert knowledge. 


It IS extremely desirable tliat we should have an attempt to estimate 
the population of Roman Britain based upon scientffic principles As 
no statistics arc* or can be, available, any attempt must be toclv 
guesswork; but * shrewd guessmg * based upon such evidence as we 
fmyc 18 one thing; and pure guessing based upon what the guesser 
thinks that the populauon ought to have been, is another Mr 
Colhngwood has for the first time worked out the problem* UTOn 
definite pnndplcs and has arrived at a result of about half a million 
as ‘something like a maximum estimate*. 

1 do not deare to ouration this result, but it is another matter 
altogether when it is worked out as under 9 to the square mile ’ and 
this IS made the foundation for the inference that the Romano-Britoi« 
practised a pnmitive form of agriculture, and not only that but stood 
quite low dowm in the ^le of even primitive agricultural methods ’ • 
Apparently Mr Collmgtvood has accepted from Professor Carr 
Saunders the dogmatic proposition that a population of less than 9 to 

* A little moie infamution .bout the ^ of the oomptitttion uouU be tueM 
m gwtient of under 9 to the «,u.ie mle 1. .ppuently hued on the oe. of E^d 

mile.) .ndu>^g the pottioo. of Northumberl«ul®1^ 
Dudunt Iru^ bejr^ ^ Wdl. It tt comptoed with u> estuiuue of^io^ 

•qiute imie m i^. No mfonwioo i. meen » to how the figure w« ohuhwd 
prMira.bly it n beMd upon the Domewliy Survey of ao yew. Uler. Wdt, wu left’ ^1 
Of Doin«d«y far obviom rwwoitt, and we hare no means of obuinini! even an ^ 7 ;... . 
of tbc population of Wales in the eleventh century. Umate 
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the square mile presupposes a very primitive agncultiire» It is laid 
dovTi as a principle without any qualification whatever. It seems to 
be clear that if it b true at all, it can only be true under certain rigidly 
de&ned condidons. 

One obvious qualification b the area upon which tlie computation 
is made and the extent both of the cultivable land and the land actually 
cultivated within that area. For cxamplci any attempt to estimate the 
agriculturaf efficient^' of Australia upon a calculadon of tJie average 
population per square mil e -would be nonsensical ; becaiose the area of 
desert is so large that only a limited portion of the island continent 
can be cultivated in any fashion. This limitation applies in a lesser 
degree to Roman Britain because large areas of it were sparsely 
peopled and certain areas almost unoccupied. 

Consideration of a modem example may be profitable if not 
conclusive. The island of Tasmania resembles in many ways a little 
Britain of the pre-industrial ages. Its manufactures arc now steadily 
increasing with the development of cheap hydro-electric power, but 
the staple supports of the people are stilly and zo years ago were 
predominantly, agriculture and mining. Yet at the census of igai the 
total population was just S to the square mile. Of this population 
one-fourth is concentrated in the capital, Hobart ; this is a very much 
greater proportion than can be fairly assumed for Roman London, 
The dincrcnce is due to the progress of industrialization, and the 
population actually supported by aCTicukure and mining and the 
industries and tmolng directly dependant upon them would therefore 
be considerably less than even 8 to the square mile. 

Arc we then entitled to assume that the agriculture of Tasmania 
stands * quite low down in the scale of even primitive agricultural 
methodsThe reply of the Tasmanians to such a suRgesuon would 
probably be expressive and forcible, 'Fhe agricultural statistics of the 
island are quite sufficient to demonstrate the high quality of its 
cultivation, A modem example of this kind must not he pressed too 
fai, but it suffices to show the danger of arguing from generalized 
propositions, w'itliout close attention to the Itmiting conditions, 

A wise political thinker once said that many political arguments 
would he settled, or at least diminished in teinperamre, if people 
would ask thenmlvcs the question ' How much ' ? How much 
aociaVism do 1 desire, how much protection, how much self-deternitn- 
atioD, and so forth? So when Mr ColJingwood speaks of the primitive 
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agriculture uf Roman Britain, we would like to ask ‘ flow primitive ’ ? 
Was ploughing practised or merely spade or hoc work ? If ploughing, 
w’as the hand-plough or the ox-plough used ? If the latter, vnis it 
the two-ox plough or the eight ox-plough? Was there any rotation 
of crops, and if so. what ? It may possibly be answered with truth 
that there h not suilirient evidence available to answer these questions 
acciitately. People accustomed to petrol tractors might apply the rvord 
primitive to any of them, but they indicate very definite steps tn the 
progress of agriculture, and very definite differences in the yield of 
agricultural products. If the questions cannot be answered we are 
d^ven to other lines of inquiry, 

Mr CollingTS’ood goes oo to say ;— 

* In clioosing naturally cultivable soils for inhabitad on. the Romano- 
Britons follon^^d pre^hiatoric usuage, , , 'Phe “ ancient Britons 
were driven to cultivate the miserable soils of the mountain-side because 
they could not face the capital expenditure of clearing the Isetter soils 
of the valley 

If this last sentence is meant as a statement of fact and not a figure 
of rhetoric, it cannot be substantiated. Neither the ‘ancient Britons' 
nor any of Iter people ever attempted to ctiUivate the 'inistrable soils 
of the mountain-side 'fhey did cultivate the lighter soils of the 
uplands, especially favouring those of the chalk, the oolite, and the 
mountain limestone, but always avoiding the heavy clays’ and the 
valley bottoms, A visit to a typical region of upland farms, like Wales 
will show the thing to perfcciinn. There the mountain-sides remain 
untilled as they have always done; but the uplands are fully occupied 
by small farms, eacli even in these da^ with one or rwo arable iidds 
right up to the 1,000 ft, contour and somedmes even luivond. But 
it is not necessan' to go so far afield, A few short joumevs fmm 
Oxford are all iliai are necessary. The Cotswolds (oolite) and the 
Berkshire Downs (chalk) have been regions of human settlement from 
the Neolithic Age onwards. Still, after more than a generation of 
acute agricukuml depression, perfectly good arable land yiridinff 
satisfactory crops can be found nenrly up to the summits of both ^ 

Mr Collingwood appears to have been misled into thinking that a 
light soil is necessarily infertile. This impression ie confirmed by the 
following sentence. " Consequently the profioj of agriculture in 
prehistoric Britain were relaUvely low. and the necessary oudav of 
labour rcladvclv high \ Neither the prembs nor the conclusion is 
jusufied by the facta unless the word ‘ relative * h given a very extended 
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meaning, Elas Mr Collin^^ood forgotten that the most famous 
revolution in Englbh agneultural methods—the Norfolk rotation 
initiated by XlTomas Coke of Holkham—u-as evolved upon the light 
sandy soils of northwest Norfolk, and thence adopted tor light soils 
in other parts of the country? The system of ctifdvation for a light 
soil ia Quite different from that necessary for a heavy clay- The claya 
demand couBtant and etficient drainage, while the light soils need little 
or none* The clays mav require three or four deep ploughings in the 
year, while the Ught soils need but one or two shallower ones* It is 
on the clays and not on the light soib that the necessary outlay of 
labour is nigh* The ultimate yield per acre on the clays may be 
greater, but the vie Ids per man employed may be less* It is because 
Ubour is dear and wheat is che^ that the heavy days have been slipping 
back to pasture for the last fifty years, while the lighter soils nave 
retained a higher proportion of arable cnld\ration. 

Mr CollingwoodV estimate of tlic population of Roman Britain 
is nude up as follows 


(a) 

London 

25,000 

b) 

Large towns 

100,000 

(c) 

Small towns 

75,000 

(d) 

Villages 

i5o,(xx> 

(0 

Villas 

50,000 

(0 

Army and dependants 

100,000 


500,000 

Thb at once raises the question how thb population was supported^ 
and it must be considered in a little detail* fa) The point chat 
obtrudes itself at once is the small proportion allowed to be directly 
dependant upon agriculture. The villas and the villages account for 
200,000 between them, only two-fifths of the whole* Possibly some 
of the townsmen and some of the army dependants may have indulged 
in agricultural operations subsidiary to ibelr main occupations* If 
another 50,000 were allowed for them we still have a position in which 
the agricultural population was feeding double Its own number* It 
is evident, therefore, at the outset that Mr Collmgw'fV!>d’'s * primitive' 
agriculture was something far beyond a mere siibastcncc agriculture. 

(b) The population of London is put * as a rough guess * at 
25,00c* or 5 per cent, of the wdiolc* It was, therefore, quite a large 
town as tow ns w ent in the days before the factory system* How then 
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did it get its liting ? Obviously as a trading centre with perhaps 
some manulactimng besides. Now a town of this size needs a con- 
side^Ie trade to support it. The sites of Roman Britain, even down 
to *e villages, yield cadence in plenty of the import of continental 
products, ^t these imports must have been paid for by corresponding 
«ports. Tnere was certainly some Roman mining (thou^ Mr 
Collingwood d^ not include any miners in his population esnmate), 
but hardly sufficient, after supplying the needs ^the country itself 
to account for a trading town of this magnitude. Nor would^British' 
oysters, however famous and delicious, fill the gap. There rcmaitM 
nothing but ffie surplw products, direct and indirect, of Briti^ 
apcult^e. We know from a reference in the eastern edict of Diocletian 
that Bnttsh cloth known as far east as Constantinople, which seems 
to show that wool was even then a * staple ’ product of the island 
This raises a point to which Mr Colli^wodS does not appear to 
give any weight. The Celtic speaking people in Britain wenan^t 
pastorahsts. Before the coming of the Romans the tribal wars^d 

must have kept down the stock of cattle, sheep. goaU anTTwine^ 
but after the imposition of the Roman oeace ^ swine, 

why the stock should not incri^c upK TkT 

pastumge could support. A large inc^ in thXSik ^ 

cultivation of the arable land. Th^ Zn- 

f ^'’hS3 Plef*^”" “‘hrctowns^alJds' 

popuNuon of lyc.ooo.^makJng^^ffi'Londo'l^ a”'total%iual' w^S'^f 
the entire agrtcultural populaUon. Mr Collingwood areues t^Vf 
building of the towns was pnmarilv a political move • tW • 

no evidence that any of them d/veloSed ili ‘‘•''5 '» 

that the capiul s^nt in creating them was completdv was'te^*"ffiat 
they impo^vcrtshcd the countryside ; and that t^ev fLTirmimH^ 
away, fhe argument proves too much. Mr * 

that ‘ they were still doing their best to fulfil their nolir^l ( 
even in the fifth century If theL cMmtU '.“"''‘■'’n* 

^er the • withdravval of the legions ', they can hardly'*have**heen’to 
alien to the population as the theory requires. ^ ^ ^ 

It is patent on Mr Collingwood’s own showino 
for the whole period of the Roman occupation and bevond ? 
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impoverishment of the countryside ! Those towns and that country¬ 
side must have been like a famous monarch and taken an unconscionable 
time in dying. The theory rmiy be sufficient to account for their 
disappearance: it is palpably insufficient to account for their^ main¬ 
tenance. There is no mystery at all about the economic basis of a 
coimtry market town. It 'makes or obtaims the things that the country¬ 
side wants, and it markets the products of the country-side in exchange, 
making a profit on both sides of the transactions. It draws its wealth 
from the surplus produced in the countryside. If no such surplus 
exists it crumbles away, not after the lapse of 300 to 400 years, but 
forthwith. 

M) Further we have the army and its dependants—ioo,o<» 
people. It is quite probable that the taxation necessary to maintain 
the army on the British frontiers was not all raised in Britain itself; 
but it is equally probable that the whole of the food that it consumed 
was grown in the country. There is no suggestion anywhere of any 
import of food into Britain. 

The matter does not rest here, nor does it rest entirely upon a 
balance of probabilities. We have some evidence, small but very 
definite, upon the capacity of British agriculture round about the year 
360 AJ).—just a few years before the terrific disaster of 367. 

In considering thU evidence we must recollect Mr Collingwood's 
theoiy-. It is in short that the Romans effected no improvement in 
the prehistoric agricultural practices of Britain; that they imposed the 
towns as parasitic structures upon an unwilling (^untryside ; and that 
these towns steadily impoverished the surrounding country. We are 
now at 360 A J)., more than 300 years since the landing of Aulus Plautius. 
It is evident that upon the theory, the impoverishment must have 
gone very far indeed liy that time ; it is difficult to imagine how either 
towns or countryside could still have existed in any tolerable manner. 

Now for the evidence: 

(a) ‘ The general laudation of the fertility and wealth of the island 
in wnich the Panegyrists indulge is corroborated by such pra^ical 
evidence as the fact that Constantius collected masons and artizans 
for the rebuilding of the Gallic Autun in Britain, “ quibus iliac prov- 
inciae redundabant ** *.* The quotation is from Eumenius.* A 

* Omin. England before the Norman Conqnatt p. 153. 

* Quoted by Haverfield, Roman Ocat^tion, p. zzo. 
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panq^rist is not to be taken too literally ; on the other hand, there is 
no necessity to assume that he lied uselessly. Building b only possible 
where there b surplus wealth, and the surplus wealth of Britain that 
paid for and gave scope to the abundance of skilled artizans can only 
have come from mining and agriculture and principally from agriculture. 

(b) Zosimus, Julian himself, and Ammianus Marcellinus all record 
the export of CTcat stores of com from Britain for the use of the dev'astated 
provinces of the Rhineland in 358 and again in 360. It seems to have 
been no unusual thing. It was apparently so dependable that Julian 
reorganized the trade, augmented the carrying fleet and arranged 
inland water transport on the other side. 

If these are the results produced by primitive agriculture, what may 
we expect from high farming ? ^ 

To sum up this poirion of the argument. Mr Collingwood’s 
theory requires us to beUeve that a farming community of 200,000 
(or 250,000 at the most) practising a primitive agriculture upon 
miserable soils utis able ^ 

i a) to feed and maintain itself; 
b^ to support a great trading mart of 25,000 persons; 

c) to support and feed country tOMU populations of 175,000; 

d) to provide food for an army and dependants of 100,000; * 

e) to pay for large imports arid sustain an abundance of skilled 
artizans; 

(f) to provide an exportable surplus of grain. 

It is needle^ to say that medieval England, practising a subsistence 
a|nculture.<»uld never have prt^uced anything like such a result—it is 
highly doubtful if it could have been accomplished before the industrial 
and agncultural rev'olution. 

It app^ to me, to speak pldnly, that the theory is not consistent 
with the figures or the facts adduced in support of it, and is quite 
mconsistent with the other evidence available. ^ 

It is poMible that the proposition that the Romans did nothing 
to improve the agricultural practices of Britain may be supported 
but only upon the ground that it was so good already that the Groans 
coidd not improve it. It may be argued that the Britons had nothing 
to learn from the Romans about the methods of cultixiiuon suitable 
to our climate. Caesar may be accepted as a sober and exact observer 
with mtimate knowledge of Italy and Gaul. When he writes, * the 
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population is immense ; homesteads, closely resembling those of the 
Gauls, arc met with at every turn ; and cattle are very numcroiw * 
the statement may be taken at its face ^^llue. Furthermore the facts 
support it. In the first expedition his army, numbering about 12,000, 
supported itself for more than a fortnight upon the com reaped in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the landiiig-placc. In the second 
expedition the Trinovantes delivered a requisition of sufficient com 
for four legions and 1,700 cavalrj’ wih the auxiliaries in a few days.* 
It is no unreasonable assumption that, when the Roman peace had been 
imposed for a lengthy period upon a people capable unaided of pro- 
duang results like this, that British agriculture may liave yielded all that 
the records require. 

This Romano-British farming b contrasted with the rnethods 
of the Saxons who ‘ were willing to settle in places where capi^l had 
to be sunk in clearing woodland^, who sank ‘ capital in the cultivation 
of better soib ’, and ‘ Upped new’ and richer sources of wealth *. I 
will not comment upon this curiosity of economics further than to inquire 
where the Anglo-Saxons obtained this alleged store of capiul. Capital 
b nominally the product of peaceful industry ; their's w^as a period of 
continuous warfare. Capital in the days before iMiruments of credit 
exbted could only have ocen transported in material forms. Coming 
over in small vessels fully equipped for war, where was the .Saxons 
capital stored and of what diu it consbt ? 

In the epilogue we arc treated to thb interesting piece of recon¬ 
structed libtory. , , j . j 1 

* And now' come Saxons, ready to settle and lend a hand at keeping 
off Picu and Scots. . . These settlers arc not enemi« ; thev arc 
officially made welcome and accepted as allies. . . Hengbt and llorsa 
arc not the leaders of a conquenng host; iliey come with a handful 
of men in “ three keeb **. are welcomed, are given land, and settle 
down as friends and ne ighlx>urs .* 

* tloniiiium esc tafinia multitudo cneberrimaque oedifida fere Gallida coraimilta, 
peoonnn magnus nunicrua. B.G. n, ta. The tr an sla ti on ta by Dr T. Riot Holnio, 
Caesar, of enutae, it speaking only of the portion of southeast Britain that came under 
hb direct observation. 

* It is interesting to remember that a oom-symbol appears on the reverse of the 
ooina of Cunobclin. 

* Mr CoUingwood now tpparcruly accepts Hengist and Horsa as historical pci^n- 
ages; s few years ago be thou^ that their names 'put a atrain on our credulity*. 
Rtman Britain^ p. too. 
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^ The last sentence irreaisribly reminds one of another !egendan^ 
invitation : that to Fitz^iamon and his twelve knights in Glamorc^aa 
m the eleventh century. The result was apparentlv as satisfactory lo 
the inviters m one as in the other. Gildas at least Itad no doubt 
of his opinion about invatcrs and invited* 

The Saxons seem to have changed their character in a remarkably 
short penod of time. They took part* as Mr Collmgwood has mfomied 
us two pages before, in the confederation of barbaric tribes that 
destroyed the military forces and mvaged the length and breadth of 
the country * in 367. The first exploit of the Saxons on that occasion 
waste overw'hdm tlie coastal defences, and to defeat and slay ISfectaridcs 
^e Count of die Saxon shore. Then they proceeded, according to 
Mr Collingtvixjd, to bum and loot the Roman villas wherever they 
could and to cut the throats of the owners and their families. The 
Romano-Bntons may be pardoned for thinking that as a demonstration 
of friendship and alliance this was rather overdoing it. 

^ On the other hand, there is no doubt that the Saxons w^ere given 
an * ofiicial * welcome ; but some among them may from time to time 
have been faindy scepti<^ about its peaceful character. It consisted 
as a first line of the British fleet, presumably maintained as a demon- 
stradon of friendship to any doubting Saxons who might otherwise 
have been chary of landing. Behind the fleet was the long line of 
forts under die command of the Count of the Saxon shore and to 
put the official character of the welcome beyond any doubt the second 
Augustan Legion (or part of it) was moved from Caerleon to Rich- 
borough. For all that a Spon chieftain who encountered the second 
legion out^de the w-alLs of Richhorough might have been more impressed 
by the othaal aspect of his welcome than its friendiiness This 
organiration of welcome was maintained from the end of the third 
century^ to the close of the Roman occupation. 

T^en w’C know what Giidas thought about die Anglo-Saxons 
He exhausts his vocabulaiy of mvective in an attempt 10 describe the 
ferocity^ cruelty, and besUalitv of these barbarian and pagan savages 
Mr Collingw'ood dismisses Gifdas as belonging to a much later penod' 
Apparently the theory requires that the Anglo-Saxons passed through 
a Q*cle of milk and nect^ sandw-iched between tw'o other periods of 
utter ferocity. The period of meekness is conveniently p^ced at a 
time when we arc without contemporary records, which trreatlv 
facilitates conjecture, i have dealt at some little length, and I hopi 
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faithfully, on another occasion’ with this Belloc-like hj’pothcsis, and 
therefore will not pursue the point further. But it is surprising to 
find Mr Collingwo^ in such company. 

Finally it will be fair for me to provide a target for a counter¬ 
attack. I will put it as a series of propositions. 

(a) That a fundamental distinction in English history is one 
between the upland peoples who despised and feared the valleys, and 
the xiiUcy peoples who disliked the uplands. 

(b) That the prehistoric people were uplanders, except perhaps 
the folk of the lake villages.* * 

(c) That Csesar found an upland Celtic speaking people in 
southeast England practising agriculture and practising it well. 

(d) That the Romans did not attempt to interfere with this 
upland tillage ; first, because they did not desire to do so, and secondly, 
brause it is impossible to rrmkf an upland people conquer the valleys. 
When the process has taken place, it has been most protracted. 

(e) That it is incredible that the intense Romanization of the 
civil part of the province in every department of life (vide Havcrficld) 
had no effect upon agriculture, which was the foundation of all. 

(f) That on the contrair it is reasonable to assume that the 
Romano-Britons, with their other borrowings, learned and adapted all 
that was suitable of tlic best agricultural practice of tlie times. 

(e) That they learned their lessons so well that by the third and 
fourtii centuries the province wras in a flourishing condition ; that 
down to 367 A.D. it maintained a great trading centre, supported an 
extensive town life, fed a large garrison, and had a considerable surplus 
available for export. 

(h) That this ci\iiization suffered a deadly blow in 367 and grad¬ 
ually crumbled into decay. 


’ * Britain; Rome: EngUnd *. EdirAurgh Rtvine^ October 1925. 

* At a gcnerml statement 1 believe this to be oorrect, but there may qiiite well be 
local exceptions. Fleure and Whitehouie hove made us familiar vsith the * valley-wani 
movement' of upland peoples and this very slow movement may have been acoelersted 
in placet where the soils ore propitious. Sinodun Hill on the Berkshire bonk of the 
TbiuDcs opposite Dorchester appears to be a typical hill-top camp. But it stands on a 
volky-vrord extension of the chalk, a sort of pretomric Windsor Castle. 
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(i) That the country then sustained a lunt; scries of invasions 
by vdley peopled, accustomed to live in forest dearings, from across 
the North Sea. These people settled in the valleys and lowlands and 
nowhere else. 

(j) That these invaders, during the whole of tlic pagan period 
at least, utterly destroyed the upland dlbge that they found, and 
slaughtered or expelled the tiUers. 

(k) That the uprooting was so complete that the upbnd fields 
became pastures, the villages wastes, and their names aa though they 
had never been. 

(l) That this process was carried out {except for a tW scattered 
islands of uplandcrs) roughly up to the limits of the civil district of 
the Roman province^ and in" some parts beyond jt,“ 

If I do not claim, like Mr Collingwood, that my theory * fits the 
known facts like a glove \ I do with due deference submit that my 
glove fits them a great deal better than his. 


• The deanog of ihe oooairy m fitr tcM thorough in die Uter sutcce of the 
<xnique«t thaa itt the cariier, Freemim pointed out, on the evtdeiiue araiLibinn hb dar 
that the character of the conquot of Someraet ami Dooei n dilfcreni to that of Kent 
md Suwx. Wiitthire and Hampihke provide evidence of the sumval of mine Cddc 
popuLuno. The aiinrey of the EogJiah Pkoe-niune Society a tluiiwuur ivekome 
funhei li^t on the pmUero. 
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Mr CoUingwood and Mr Randall: a note 

by R. Ep M. Whehlkk 

I N this question of the population of Roman Britain^ my friends 
Mr CoUingwood and Mr Randall have discovered differences of 
opinion^ and 3 perstjasive Editor has now Imperilled my friendship 
with TOth by asking me to join issue. This I nave resolutely refused 
to do. 

4 ^ # * fl • « 


But, after all, one guess is as bad as another. Mr CoUingwood 
jesses half a mUllon. Mr Randall guesses . . . but on re-reading 
Mr Randall I find that he doesn’t guess at alJ. Be passes lightly from 
persuasion to persuasion and ends witli jb* Inde^, nc loses interest in 
the statistical problem and concerns liimself mainly with the Higher 
Agriculture or, as he would phrase it, the Agricultifre of the Uplands* 
He bravely ends, however, with Twelve Points which he gracefully 
provides as * a target for counter-attack *. 

The beauty of k is that Mr Collingwood (although I have not 
asked him) would probably be amongst the first to agree wholeheartedly 
with almost all these Poin^. Only in the first three or four of them can 
I sec any casus MIL Mr Randall declares that * a fiindamental dis- 
tmetion in English history is one between the upland-peoples who 
despised and feared the valleys, and the valley-peoples who disliked the 
upl^ds , and adds that ^ the prehistoric people were uplanders, 
except perhaps the folk of the lake-villages This statement we have 
ail of us lieard somewhere before. To say that it is wTong wrould be to 
verge upon hyperbole but that* in its norma) coniexi, it contains a 
8omcw*hat treacherous st^estio falsi would be the solemn truth. The 
statement Is one which has been popularized by an able and eloquent 
school of geographers, working in a moyntakL-enviromnent. But as 
a generalization it is calculated to mislead tlie young. 'Fo describe our 
prehistoric forbears as ‘ hill-dwellm ’ is to forget tliat the gravel banks 
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of our English nvers. team with vestiges of prehistoric habitation. 
Pottery ana other relics show that the banks of the Thames along the 
Boat-race course* to say nothing of the Abingdon reaches, carried m 
extensive population from the Stone Age onwards. In the river-s^^stem 
of the Wash* it is scarcely possible to open a gravel-pit without finding 
* Peterborough ’ pottery^ or beakers or &rly-Iron-Age sherds. Ask Mr 
Wyman Abbott of Peterborough. .And foot at Dr Cyril Fote's mans 
of the Cambridge region. I^k again at the gravel pits along the 
Bedfordshire Ouse. Why, our prchistO'ric ^’alley-population w'as 
(relatively) immense I It did not Itmtp as on the open downs : it was 
strung out along tlic gravel strips, and therefore docs not bulk so largely 
on a distribution-map. But it w-as there. 

The essential truth of the matter is already anticipated by Mr 
CoUingW'Ood himself. The primary factor in our prehistoric distribution 
was not upland t/er^us valley. It was open ground versus closed ground, 
down or heath verms forest, Tliis is nosv a trite saying, but evidently 
needs re-emphasis. In a moimtainous anintry (such as tiiat which 
forms Mr Randall's daily horiaon) the heights are liable to he open and 
the valleys dosed or forested. Progress in that milieu towards the more 
sheltered and fertile, if less tractable, lands is therefore vallev-ward. In 
a low-lying coimtry, on the other hand, the determining clement is not 
altitude but subsoil, and the equivalent movement is therefore a lateral 
one, from chalk or gravel tow’arck clay. The cssentid change which 
the distribution of our population imdenvent between A-D. i and lOOQ 

that of a pariini vmvement inio farest-lnnJ ; the so-called vallev-ward 
drift being merely a local and special manlfestatioii of this movement. 

With this not unimportant modification, Mr RandalPii points seem 
to be unassailable. I doubt, hotvever, whether iliey rcallv convey 
the main gist of Mr Handali's ih^is. which is, that Mr ColUhgw-ood's 
estimated population of half-a-million is too small to have supported 
the economic burden which w'e are compelled to put upon it. Here 
Mr Randall. I think, scores; we must certainly add to that half million. 
Let us \yty briefly glance once more at the' principal factors, taking 
Mr Gbllingwood's estimate as a provisional working basis. 

Wc presume as an axiom that the whole of the population of Roman 
Britain deriv^ed its food from the home-market; foreign imports such 
as wine and oil must have been relatively mconsiderable. If, ihcrefore 
we are to appreciate the economic structure of tliis scheme, it h necessary 
at tiic outset to distinguish if possible between the fo^-produdng and 
the non-food-producing elements in the population. We are at once 
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landed, of course, in the realms of conjectiire, but we may distinguish 
certain probabilities which may be tabulated thus r— 

I- The standing-anny of 40,000 men, or, with their dependents, 
upwards of 100,000 souls, may under favourable conditions have 
spent a part of their spare time upon the cultivation of allot¬ 
ments, and so have assisted directly in their own maintenance. We 
have however no good evidenoe that the Roman imperiai soldier, even 
in times of comparative peace, was able to indulge extensively in 
agriculture- I have not forgotten the terraced hilLside at Housesteads 
on the Walit but we have in any case to allow for a fairly considerable 
dvitian population outside the larger permanent forts, and it Is only 
reasonable to suppose that the building, upkeening and guarding of the 
frontier-fortifications and the patrolling of the adjacent countryside 
remained a primary and exacting charge upon a soldier's life. It vvould 
at least be on the safe side to assume that 60,000 or 70,000 of the 
100,000 were non-productive dead^welght so fir as food-supply w'as 
concerned. 

2* Then there xvere the mines. It is impossible to calculate any 
near figure for the number of miners, say, in the 2nd century of Roman 
Britain, The number must nevertheless have been considerable. There 
were mines on Mendip, in the Forest of Dean, in Carmarthenshire, 
Anglesey, Flintshire and elsewhere—copper, iron, lead and silver, gold, 
perhaps tin i and 12,000 would not, I think, be an unreasonable figure 
to guess for the actual employees, or 30,000 for llie mining population 
all told. 

3, Then there is that very considerable population of mercljants 
and middlemen whose presence is witnessed by hundreds of tons of 
Roman continental pottery, etc,, up and down the land and indeed by 
the whole rapid process of RomaniaationH I doubt whether 40,000 
financiers, importers, transporters, &hop*keepers, travellers and so forth 
would be too large a share to allot for th^ section of the population of the 
island ; say 90,000 or 100,000 including families and allowing for tem¬ 
porary residents from abroad, 

4. Tlien we have allowed nothing for the Roman chil service, 
A total of 5,000 (families Included) w'ould be a reasonable minimum 
for this. 

Other items might easily be added to the above. For example, a 
not inappreciable proportion of the industrial population—spotters, 
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iTie[.al*workcrs» builders and diic like—must hsve been practically 
tion-fcK)d-producing. I say nothings moreover, of the increase in 
partially unproductive slave-labour under the Roman regime. All 
these for our present purpose 1 will ignore in order to avoid anv 
possible risk of over-estimating the non-food-producing section of 
the population. 

We have thus already allowed for something over aoo^ooo non-food- 
producers in Homan Britain. To these must be added a proportion 
of the remaining (hypothetical) 500,000 to represent the voung or 
infirm who were unable to work upon the land. Twenty 'per cent, 
would probably be a conservative estimate. That is to say, a further 
60,000 w*ouId be food-consuiTiing without also being food-producing. 

On the total, we therefore have the following result. Upwards 
(probably considerably upwards) of a t^uaner of a million out of an 
assumed populauon of half a million souls would be consuming food 
and not producing it. In other w'ordsj each Romano-British farmer 
or farm-hand w^ouJd have to produce,, throughout the year, enough 
actual food to keep more than two people in a good deal more than 
bread and butter. This figure is somewhat summarily reached also by 
Mr Randall, and 1 cannot help feeling that both of us are really under¬ 
doing tlie case, and that the number of nun-food-producers must have 
been considerably greater. 

But the matter does not end there. A generation or more before 
tJie conquest, if we may believe Strabo, Britain was already exporting 
com. In the 4th century, there arc the equally well-known contem- 
porarjr accounts of the exportation of com to the Rhineland, These 
explicit references to our early trade in agricultural products can only 
give a hlnt^ however, of tlie real truth. The enormous import-trade of 
Roman Britain, partly from the Mediterranean but more especially from 
Gaul and Germany, is apparent on every Romano-British site. To a 
limited extent these imports may havT: been paid for in metal or in 
slaves or (siitl more rarely) in the products of Briiisb mdusuHes. But, 
as in the later era of the Sagp, our exports must have been primarily 
com and woollen cloth. This point requires even more Eunnhs^ic 
than Mr Randall gives it. The gal Ian 1^50,000 (or k-ss) Ro^o- 
British farm-hands must, in other words, be supposed not only to have 
fed continuousily upwards of iwo individuals each, but, at the same 
time, to have prorided much of the capital which maintained a very 
active Contincnial trade. ^ 

The inference is, I think, inevitable. On purely economic g^ounds^ 
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It must be supposed that Mr Collingwood has considerably under¬ 
estimated ihe^a^kultural popuktton of Britdn, He Im abo, I tMak, 
rather [leglected those aecticma of tiie population which lived in the less 
fertile outskirts of the province wtih hardly any give-and-take as betw'eeh 
themselves and their more prosperous neighbours. Take a modern 
example. The primitive population of the Isle of Lewis can^ have 
altered very little, either numerically or economically, since prehistoric 
times (sec the Royal Historical Monuments Commission's report on 
Tlse Outer Hebrides, etc,); it still supports itself on a bare hand-to- 
mouth basis. Nevertheless, as I am informed, f< sent no less than 
6,000 men to tfie Great War^ In Roman times wc liave sulRcieni 
evidence to show that the hills of Northumbria and Wales likewise 
carried a considerable self-supporting population which would show 
little or no reaction upon the economics of the Province as a whole 
(save possibly as a recruiting area for the mines) and is, therefore, 
ignored in our calculations above. The extent of this fringe-population 
is, of course, incalculable; hut it ts worth remembering that there 
Ls hardly an excavated hill-fort in Wales whi^ lias not produced 
evidence of native occupation in the Roman period, and that hut- 
villages from Pembrokeshire to Carnarvonshire have told the same tale. 
In short, the population of Roman Britain was not half a million 
but a million and a lialf. When all la said and done, the dilTerence 
is but trivial, Mr Randall and 1 , whether we agree or not with 
Mr Collingwood in detail, are in fact following in his footsteps. If 
in regard to his solution we must say potest videri ostendisse 
non tradidisse, we implidtly number nim at the same time amongst 
the greater pioneers. 
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‘THE PALACE OF MINOS’ 

Sir Abtiiur Evans wntcs :— 

The friendly notice of my second v’olume of The Palace of Mims 
by Mr Wace in your September number shows that some explamcian 
^d reassurance as to one or two points is fairly owing to those interested 
in the ^ork at Ivnossos, IvCt me say then as to the process of re* 
constitudon and restoration, tliere necessitated to such a considerable 
extent, that all the recent work has been executed in ferro-concrctc and 
cement, which is painted a conventional brown in the case of the restored 
wood-work and the cement filling in of the hollows left by the carbonized 
beams and posts* Even non-archaeologists can therefore detect w'hat 
IS new in the structures, while the replicas of the frescoes—so admirably 
restored in pcwiiion by M, Gilh^on, fils—can be seen in their originai 
smte in the Candia Museum and ought ooi therefore to mislead 
Visitors* 

In foe photographic view given of the East Bashon (plate i), whicli 
at the beginning of this year threatened general collapse, and now 
restored by Mr Piet de Jong under my direction, the restorations in 
concrete can be fairly distinguished from the original blocks* 

With regard to foe record of stratification the absence of any 
8«:uon, m foe case oted of foe south porch, (where however such 
shallow materials as do exist were referred to in the text), and indeed 
throughout the west region of foe Palace generally, is due to the fact 
that It was directly built on the razed surface of the hill-top presenting 
a uniform Neolithic level* The successive fioore of foe builfong itself 
moreover, largely rest on foe same level, with very little remains of the 
intervening periods between them and this Neolithic stratum, which it 
was not foe present object to explore. I am happy to say however that 
in foe more northern region much better stratigraphical evidence has 
occurred in places, notably in the nortliem entrance-passage and, to an 
unexpicted «teni, under the ' Theatral Area diagrammatic records 
of which will appear in my forthcoming volume. With regard to 
' Wager system ' of exca^-ation it is well to know that it was only carried 
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out in places where great masses of material tiad lo be removed above the 
Minoan level* When ihat was reached this method of rapid clearance 
at once ceased, Secuans of tlxe whole ‘ TclP of the Palace will appear in 
the concluding volume. 

Your readers may be glad to know that my third volume^ which 
deals with the remains of the * New Era * in the northern and eastern 
regions of the Palace, b already far advanced imvards completion and 
will* I hope, appear shortly. It will be found to contain much ne\v 
material illustrating the higbesi; productions of Minoan Art and the 
Life in the great Palace halls, set forth in many cases by colour plates. 
On the religious aide the records of tl^c IVlinoan Mother Goddess with 
the Divine Cliild will be found to be of compelling interest. 

There will then only remain for volume iv the sections describing 
the remains of the latest stage of the Palace history* including the 
* Room and of the Throne *, and a summary survey of the clay docu¬ 
ments of the linear class b, which belong to this stage. In a more 
complete form these vrill* I hope, shortly appear in a continuation of 
my ^Scripts Minoa^for the publication of which I hope to have the 
assbtance of the new Oriental Institute of Chicago, 

It lias also been necessary to reserve for this concluding voUtme 
the general index, the laborious compHauon of which has been kindly 
undertaken by ray sister Miss Joan Evans, I am very conscious of the 
inconvenience caused to readers by this long postponement, but no 
really satisfactory index could have been put together without reference 
to the full materials, A premature digest in the present case W'Ould 
have been quite misleading, owing to ihc constant emergence of new 
facts. The excavations and researches^ indeed, of the past year, have 
in some respects revolutionized our knowledge of the Eastern Palace 
region. At the same time every effort has been made—to an extent 
that I cannot recall in any other b^k—to facilitate reference by elaborate 
tables of contentSj and by the arrangement of sections as far as posable 
in a logioil order* with very full r&umis; as well as by sub-sections* 
marginal indications of the subjects and descriptions at the head of 
every pagt:, 

™e silting of ditches in CH,\LK 

Excavators will welcome Dr Cecil Curw^*s contribution ^elow) 
to the technique of exca\^tion. It confirms and amplifies General 
Pin Rivers' experiment at Wor Barnnv (Exc^wathns tn Cmnbornt 
Chasef i&qli* iv* 24; see Man and his Fast, 1921, p* 212)* There 
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moreover the lapse of time was only 4 years instead of 13^ as here. For 
those of our readers who are not familiar witii the methods of archaeo¬ 
logical research^ it may be explained (i) that the prime object of exca\-^- 
don is to obtain evidence for dating a site ; (2) tliat potsherds (and other 
objects) constitute such evidence ; (3) that the majority of prehistoric 
sites in northwest Europe have dStVrte; (4) that these ditches, and there¬ 
fore the site, can be dated when pottery (or other objects) are found in 
them in some specific reladon to the silting. Dr Curwen w'rites i — 

On Tlumdersharrow Hill near Shor eham (Sussex) is a series of 
military trenches that were dug during the years 1915-16, As these 
luive never been filled in it is possible to study the process of natural 
silting that has taken place in 13 years- The accompanying figure 
(p, 99) shows a carefully measured section through one of these trenches, 
taken after clearing out a portion of the silting down to the original 
trench bottom* It will be seen that whereas the trench was originallv 
5 feet deep below the turf, with an additional depth of 2! feet provided 
by ilic climk parapet thrown up on each side, the chalk has silted in to a 
depth of feet in 1 j Tlse face of this filling as revealed in the 

section shows that it consbts of three principal layers, which from 
below upwards are as follows ;—(1) coarse chalk rubble ; (2) mould 
with chalk ; (3) fine chalk rubble, 

I’he four diagrams, a, 6, c, and d, illustrate the stages of this 
silting as 1 liave From time to time observed them, during the last few 
years. They are not strictly drawn to scale inasmuch as the original 
width of the trench when first dug was not measured, nor the original 
height of the parapet ascertained, but t feel sure tl^ey may be taken as 
approximately correct- 

In diagram a the trench is shown more or less as it was when first 
dug. In 6 the walls of the trench below the turf-line are crumbling, 
especially under the influence of frost. The bottom of the tren^ 
gradually becomes filled with a rather coarse chalk rubble, which, as it 
collects, protects more and more of the lower part of the walls, while ilie 
upper part goes on weathering. The result is that the trench tends to 
b^ome trumpet-shaped in section, that is, the trails slope more steeply 
in their lower than in their upper parts. This disintegration goes on 
u/idfT the old turf-line, which, oeing maned with grass and roots, does 
not give way until it is very much undermined, but sags downwards 
under the weight of the chalk rubble forming the parapet. Some of tliis 
latter also iritiles down into the trench» but it is some few years before 
the turf actually breaks away, bringing down pan of the parapet with it, 
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This then forms the layer of moyld with clialk in diagram c. The 
final stage ts the much more gradual disintegration of the inner slopes 
of the parapet^more gradual because less steep—and this results in 
the layer of fine chalk rubble (diagram d). This is the present stage, 
and it may be expected to conttnuc at a steadily decreasing rate as the 
slopie becomes less and less steep, until finally the ' angle of rest' is 
attained and the weathering is so slight as to ailow ^ass to grow on it 
and turf to form. After that no Further weathering is possible. 

The outer slopes of the parapets have long ago reached that stage, 
because they have always been much less steep ; consequently tliey are 
now covered with a fiiirly thick layer of turf and grass w-hich terminates 
abruptly on the crest above the inner slope* 

With the passage of centuries turf-mould has a -way of shrinking 
almost to vanishing point; hence the rari^ with which old turf lints 
under ancient ramparts are to be found, Tnus it is not surprising that 
deep layers of turf-mould in the filling of the ditch arc also seldom 
foimd* 

The morals of all this are chiefly four:— ( e) the v\'alla of the original 
ditches may be expected to have been much steeper than they are found 
to be on excavation ; (2) ramparts arc denuded by weathering at the 
expense of thdr width rather than of their height, unless the original 
height was anificially enhanced by revetments of chalk blocks or timber ; 
(3) the de^^ of coarseness or fineness of chalk silting is in proportion 
to the rapidity with which it has collected ; (4) by far the greater part 
of the filling of a ditch collects within a very few years of its Jiaring been 
dug, unless the ditch has been systematically * kept dear during the 
period of its use. 

A BRONZE STATUE OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 

Mr W, A, Stovaht, Technical Artist of the Hansard Boston 
^ Expedition (Pyramids* Cairo) contributes the following note; _ 

About a year ago [sec Antiquity (1928), u, 220, 355], a peasant 
ploughing a piece of rough land near Kythraea in Cyprus, found a lar^ 
bronze statue l>roken, but in fatrlv good condition. With the cupidity 
of ills kind he preceded to break it still more in the hope of finding 
gold inside it ; but, being disappointed and the bronze being too big 
to hide, he finally gave it up to the authorities at Nicosia, ^ 

The head was recognized to be tliat of the Emperor Septimius 

too 
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Severus^ and as the figure is nude, the statue probably represents that 
Emperor as one of tiie gods, and may have been a royal to a local 
temple. 

The pieces, as found, had been stored in die Museum until 1 
was asked in August to undertake the cleaning and restoration. The 
head was broken off at the neck, and a large irregular hole in the scalp 
extended in tn'o cracks down the sides of the head behind the ears. 
The torso was split in front and the left shoulder-blade was driven 
inwards badly. Both arms were broken off at the original joints near 
tJie shoulders, and the arms UicmselvEs were broken at elboxv and wrist 
and the hands were smashed off. The body Wiis broken off on the 
original joint of the waist tine ; the tegs broken at the hipa, knees and 
ankles and one foot was missing. The left iliigh was split and 
badly broken in and a small ‘Jack' had to be usea before the metal 
could be raised into position and the break dosed up and soldered 
from inside. 

The metal, however, was in fairly good condition : and after 
deaning the most corroded parts with caustic soda and Rochelle salt, 
a finely polished surface of beautiful dark green patina was revealed. 
A great deal of iucrusted day and lime had to be scraped away w ith a 
blunt knife before the detail of the hair and beard was clcar^ The 
right arm was so mudbted that it could not be joined to the body 
without modcllijig the missing parts, and the time at my disposal was 
not enough to allow of my doing this, or of mounting more of the figure 
than that showm in the photograph (plate ti). The worst damage to 
the le^ was repaired ann the joints found and marked, so there is every 
possibility that the complete figure may eventually be mounted up. 

The bronze was in such sound condition that it could be scraped 
bright on the inside, and the joints fastened with soldtr. The hole 
in the scalp was filled in with lead and modelled with soldering irons to 
match the rest of the hair. 

Many holes and a large part of the back were filled in with plastic 
wood and coloured to match the patina. After w^ax-polishing, it was 
almosT impossible to disdnguish the plastic wood from the bronze. 
The statue has u lively movement and poise, and the workmanship is 
as fine as any Roman bronze yet discovered. Il had ariginally been 
cast in parts and fixed together on lead colbrs with small oblong "bronze 
plates hammered into the tine of the joints. The sunk spaces of these 
plates can be seen in the large photograph of the head, along tlie line 
of joint benveen the neck and shoulders. 
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DISCOVERIES AT BIRDOSWALD, ON HADRIAN'S WALL 

The season of 1029 lias produced results of the first importance on 
the line of Hadrian s Wall. It has long been felt that the Fort of 
Birdos^'ald was the place where, more than at any other, the solution 
of most of the problems was likely to be found ; and, for several years 
past, the work that has been done elsewhere has been to a considerable 
extent designed as a preparation for a direct attack on tliat fort. During 
the oast summer the first phase of this attack was launched. Tlic 
results were even more valuable than one had hoped. The intention 
of this year's campaign was to find confirmation or amendment for the 
theory, generally received since about 1912, that the history of the Wall 
comprises three main periods:—(i) its f^oundation in the reign of 
Hadrian, and occupation until the diiister of 181 ; (2) a second period, 
beginning with repairs following on thb disaster and extending to’ 
about 270; (3) a third period, beginning after 270 and lasting until 
about the end of the fourth century. A fourth period, supposed to 
begin after the disaster of 367, lacked archaeological evidence. 

The sequence of these three periods rested, in the main, on the 
evidence of the coins found at the Poltross Bum milecastle in 1910; 
and although it has been found to work fairly well in practice, it mvc 
rise to a number of difficult questions, and stood in great need of a \nder 
and firmer basis. This was the idea which prompted the Durham 
University Excavation Committee to select a small part of Birdoswald 
fort :md subject it to intensive study. The part selected was a single 
building, which lay exactly over the filled-in ditch of the Turf wSl 
and was therefore sealed on its underside, so as to contain no occupation- 
debris that could possibly have been deposited before the Turf Wall was 
superseded by the Stone Wall. This building was completely cleared 
out down to the peat filling of the ditch. 

Tlie most important finds—indeed, the most important made on the 
Wall for many years—were two inscripuons. One recorded the restora¬ 
tion of some large building under Severus, about the years 204-208. 
The other tells us that various integral parts of the fort were re-built 
under Diocletian and liis colleagues l>etw'cen 296 and 305. These 
enable us to fix the chronology of the phases in the history of the Wall 
in a slightly different and far more secure manner. The second period 
must now l^ made to begin with Scsenis ; a satisfactory result, b^use 
It lalK^ with the literary records of that Emperor's reign, and docs 
away with the necessity, felt by some scholars in recent y earn, to suppose 
that the tradition of his activity on the Wall wtis unfounded. But tlS 
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involves a new date for the end of the first period. W’e can no longer be 
content to ascribe the great destruction to the reign of Comniodus. We 
seem almost compel!^ to connect it with the occasion, during the 
usurpation of Clodius Albinus, w'hcn the Maeatae broke into the now 
undefended province and had ultimately to be bought ofif by the legate 
of Severus. lliis new reading of the evidence has yet to be confirmed 
by a thorough reconsideration of all the facts in our possession ; but it 
is now perha^ not too early to say that it seems to promise a solution of 
many old diniculties. 

Hardly less important is the fact that wc can now definitely ascribe 
the be^nning of the third ^riod to Diocletian and his colleagues, in 
particular to Constantins ^hlorus. The end of the second period 
seems therefore to demand a date some years later than 270. 

Both inscriptions w'cre found used as paring-stones in a floor under¬ 
neath which the latest object found u-as a coin of Valentinian i. Tliis 
floor, therefore, was laid when the fort was repaired after the great w'ar 
of 368. The occupation-debris on the floor is thus dated to the last, 
or, as we may call it, the Theodosian, period of the Wall’s history. 
Beneath it there emerged three sealed levels containing rich deposits 
of pottery which, when properly analysed and published in connexion 
u’iin the epigraphic criacnce for the date of the deposits, will tell us 
more than we have liitherto known about the dating of pottery in this 
part of Britain, and react on the interpretation of past oiscoverics and 
the course of future research. [R. G. Colxjngwood]. 

The text of the inscriptions, so far as it is certainly legible, is as 
follows. No attempt to fill gaps or indicate ligatures is made. 

I. Found face upwards, much worn, used as ll\codostan floor-slab. 

IMPP • CAESS * L • 

SEPT • SEVERO PIO 

PERT • CT • M * AVR ANTO 

NINO AVCG • ////////////// 

///////////////////////R/ 

/////// • rest • COH • I * AEL 
DAC • ET • ///////////////SVB 
ALFENO ‘ SENECIONI • COS 
PER * AVREL • IVLIANVM • TR 

Date, 204-8. Geta’s name and title arc erased; the name of the 
building restored is uncertain ; so is that of the second corps concemt^ 
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in the work : Alfenifca Senccio^ Governor of Britain, 204-8, was active 
aJao at Rismgham, Bowes, Greta Bridge, and Bainbridge* Aurelius 
luJianufi buried an infant child at Birdoswald. The carver carrectM 
A\x to AvniL. ETcpanded reading: — Imperatoribus (>esaribus Lucio 
Septimio Severo Pio Perttnaci et Marco Aurelio Antonino Augiistls et 
Publio Septimio Gctae, NobUissimo Caesari, T M H reatituerunt cohore 
prima Aelia Daconim et ! 1111 It sub Alfeno Senedoni Consukri, 
per Aurelium lulianum, Tribunum* 

2. Found (plate in) side by side with (i), with face (much 
weathered) tum^ down. 

D*D-N‘N niOCLBriANO ET 
MAXIMIANO INVienS AVGG ET 
CONSTANTIO ET MAXIMIANO 
K'N C eSVB VP AVn-AJlFAGlO PR 
PRAETOR - QVOD ERAT JIVMO COPERT 
ET IN LABE CONL*ET PRING ^ ET 8AL ‘ WEST* 

CVRAKT • FL * MARTtNO ■ CENT * PP * C I 1 M I 

Date, 2QJ {summer)—305 (May), Aurelius Arpagius is a new 
Governor, T^hc l^aetonum had evidently been left rmned for some 
time : and it is clearly distinguished from princi^ta. cent = cefttnriimt 
rather than cenienario^ which seems dchmtely post-DiocktianIc, 
Mattinus was a legionar)' N.C.O., in temporary command of the Fort's 
auxiliary cohort, whose name is missing. 

Expanded reading ;—Dominis Nostris Dicw:ledano et Maximiano 
Invictis Augustis, ct Constantio et Maximiano Nobilissiinis Caesaribua, 
sub Viro Perfeettssimo Aurelio Arpagio Praeside, praeiorium quod 
erat humo copertum et in labe^ conlapsum ct pnncipia et bal (? ? ?) 
rcstituta (sunt), curante Flavio Martino, Centurione, Praepoaito 
Cohortis l ! 111 , 1 , A, Richmonb, 

A DATABLE FLINT TOOL 

We have no intention of wearying our readers, in iJie continental 
style, with' flints The one here illustrated, however, la of exceptional 
interest because it belongs to a type whose age and purpose are both 
known, h occurs in Egj'pt , where we came acTx>ss it m when we 
were being conducted over the excavations at Saqqara by IVIr C, M* 
Firth, the Chief Inspector in the Department of Antiquities in Egypt, 
Wc were allowed to keep a specimen for which the accompanying 
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illustration has been made. Mr Firth lias kindly put in writing his 
account of its use, as follow's:— 

* The crescent-shaped flint is of the third dynasty [c, 2900 B.C.] 
and was used for cutting limestone. The specimen you have is from 
the Step Pyramid at Saqqara. To save wors with their copper chisels 
the Egyptians drilled a sort of honeycomb of holes on the surface of 
the block w'hich they wanted to shape—knocked down the partitions 
between these holes and then trimmed the surface down with copper 
chisels. The flint boring-head must have been mounted on a w'ooden 
spindle with weights at the upper end lielow the handle used to revolve 
it. The apparatus is shown in two Egyptian hieroglyphics, one having 
a cap or weight instead of the sand bags. It is the sign used to speU 
^i*^t * -= craftmanship. These flint borers were lormerlyji called 



amulets from their homed shape. Their real use was discovered by 
my daughter. They are common in third dvna.sty sites and they arc 
illustrated in the plates of Garstang’s Mahasna and Beit Khallat from 
the neighbourhood of the Mastabas of Sa Nekhi and Ncterkhet of this 
penod. Curiously enough I never saw one on a classical old Kingdom 
site such as Giza or Abusir \ it looks therefore as if these flints were a 
surv ival from the technique of stone vase drilling applied to the cutting 
of building stone, but abandoned in favour, perhaps, of saw'ing or the 
more extended use of heavy* copper cutting tools*. 

THE MOSAICS OF THE GREAT MOSQUE AT DAMASCUS 

We are indebted to M. Contenau (of the Louvr^ for the following 
account, which the Editor has translated, and to M.Eustachc dc Lorey 
for the illustrations which accompany it:— ^ 

When tlie Arab historian Mokacidasi visited Damascus in a.d. 985, 
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he admired its ra^que which, he said * is the finest thing the Musulmans 
poss^ in our times ... In tiiose parts which are ornamented with 
mosaics there arc represented trees, capitals and insermtions of the 
greatest beauty and delicacy, most skilfully executed, 'rterc is hardly 
any tree or town kno>sT) which is not figured on the walls 

After the capture of Damascus by the Musulmans (a.d. 635) the 
mosque fformcrly a church dedicated to St, John the Baptist) was 
dccorat^ with mosaics by the Sultan Walid i (aj). 705-715). Numerous 
restorations took place m subsequent periods 1 in the 13th century, 
by Sultan B^bars (of whom an inscription has recently been found m 
lettere of gold on a black ground); and in the 14th century by the Emir 
Tenkiz, who mlcd Damascus. Then came the wave of Musulman 
puritanism, wWch carried out its appointed task, so that that which once 
has been the city s chief glory was alienated. Finally the mosque was 
octroyed by fire in 1893, tlie whitewash with which the whole of 
the wurtyard walls was covered made it impossible to know what the 
fire had spared, or even if it had spared anything at all. 

at certain points of the great court in front of the 
moMuc Itself, the accidental removal of a few Bakes of plaster from the 
walls gave grounds for hoping that the sumptuous decoration of the 
Caliphs was not romplclely lost. M. Eustachc de Lorcy. after his 
as Director of the French Institute of Archaeology and 
Moslem .Art at Damascus, divined what treasures the whitewash might 
con(^l, and exerted himself to obtain authority from the Wakf 
atoinistratlon to carry out the necessary work. In September 1020 
the r^ults of lus investigations were exhibited at the Museum of Decora¬ 
tive Arts in Paris in the form of photographs and tesserae ; for, as the 
photograph of the court shows, everything had not been destroyed. 
I he mosaics were distributed along the arcades and more particularly 
along me *^f tltc cloister within ; they have been rescued and 
drawn by M. Cavro, architect of the French Institute at Damascus and 
by his pupib. 

The decoration, of w’hich specimens arc given (plates rv-v), is of 
quite an unexpected character. First, one should observe the perfect 
harmony between the subject and the pbee assigned to it in the scheme. 
Alwvc the columns, at the spring of the arches, trees spread their 
foliage ; over ilie centre of the arches the branches interbee with horns 
of plenty ; finally on the walb themselves are huge compositions, one 
of the panels newly revealed being no less than 35 metres long. 

What b so remarkable, moreover, about these mosaics is their 
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naturaltsin and the freedom of their execution 4 The interUcing 
ornament of the arches is hardiy at ail conventionalized and the landscape 
is naturalisdcally represented. Although there is nowhere any living 
being, animal or human, die scenes represented are hiU of life and in 
excellent taste. "Fhe trees are very well designed ; the foliage spreads 
out in no stereotyped fashion, hut naturally and as it is affected iiy the 
wind. The houses are to some extent modelled on the lines of the 
wealthy villas imposed upon artists by the classical tradition : but we 
sec also fancy summer houses such as the rich Damascenes might iiave 
built to spend the heat of the day within. Running through all is a 
touch of pure imagination, as in the leaf^like roofs, and some which 
resemble inverted dowers ; or in the accumulation of materia], the 
profusion of colonnaded kiosks and fragile buildings intermingled and 
piled one above the other regardless of perspective. The whole assem- 
nlage is stamped with its own date. By comparison, it falls W'ell before 
the imponani repairs carried out on the Jerusalem mosaics; it found 
its inspiration in works like those at Ravenna and those of the church 
of St. George at Satonica, which date from the gih century. We must 
therefore place die Damascus mosaics early in the Sth century * and 
we may well compare them, on the one hand with wliat remains of the 
older Jerusalem mosaics, which are almost contemporary, and on the 
other with that portion of these mosaics which was renovated in the 
loth and 1 ith centuries and which is much more conventionalized. 

Another influence to be ot^erved in the Damascus decoration is 
that, remote but perceptible, of the .Alexandrian landscapes and the 
Alexandrian technique. This feature derives fresh interest from tlie 
recent discovery at Jerash, in Transjordan, of mosaics representing 
storied groups of buildings, attached to which occur tnc names 
Memphis ana Alexandria* suggesting that the artists were Alexandrians 
(see Antiquitv, December in, 47S-S0, plates 3 and 4, and colour 
reproductions in the IHtisir^ied Ij&»doa A'ifttu, 23 Nov‘embef 1929), 
This representation of individual towns agrees well with the passage 
in Mokaddast quoted above. 

But ti seems, nevertheless, that the artists also derived thdr 
inspiration from what they could see around them. Along the bottom 
in front of every scene flows a slightly torrential stream Uke that w'hich 
still gives its charm to Damascus and whose crisp and foaming wavelets 
are plainly represented. 

It should be added that these mosaics are made of cubes of dear 
glass of bold colouring; cubes of pink or grey marble are in a niinority- 
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The background ts of gold, and the artists have varied their shades of 
colour in a \v'ay to delight the modernists. Shadows are mauve or light 

E ink, and on certain trees, whose trunk struck bv a ray of light is marked 
y a bar of gold, one notes an admirable gradation of shading in the 
foliage; it passes from dark green to light, then to a delicate blue; 
whilst in places patches of shadow enliven the other colours by contrast. 

The revelation of these mosaics must certainly be counted among 
the most remarkable o'ents in the histor}' of Musulman art. One 
can now sec how rich were its beginnings, and that it could at least 
rival anything that had ever preceded it. 

[The Damascus mosaics would therefore appear to have been made 
during the reign of Walid I, who was also responsible for the frescoes 
at Quscir '.Amra in Transjordan. These have hitherto been regarded 
as the earliest surviving relics of Musulman art. For a full account of 
them, with bvish illustrations, see A. Musil, Qusetr *Amra, K, Akad. 
d. Wiss. (Vienna 1^7). 1, 3-186; jaussen and Savignac, Mission 
Archiologique en Arahie, vol. ill, 1922. M. Contenau also contributed 
a description of the Damascus mosaics to the Mercure de France, 
I October 1929, pp. 182-7 .—Editor]. 

AN AMUSING HOAX 

Last October the Dundee Courier published the first news of an 
‘ important discovery at Glamis * purporting to be a * Runic record of 
a 7th century battle . It was carved on a flat stone dug up in a garden 
in the village of Charleston, and a photograph of it was submitted to 
Lt.-Colonel L. A. Waddell, the author of various books which have 
not been reviewed in Antiquity. * The first glance showed *, he says 
* that it was an inscription in the old Runic writing, and the record 
disclosed tlmt it was written, not in Scandinavian, like so many of the 
Runic inscriptions hitherto found in Britain, but in the British language 
and chronicled a battle on the spot *. The date assigned was the 7th 

century. Colonel Waddell transliterated the inscription as follows:_ 

STALE : KISTS : KAULT : HERE : JARLS : ALSA : J 1 LITTLE : TA : THE : 
LA ! TW^A r AH r (i I M r]; and hts translation was *“—* ^^\e army ciste 
[stone coffins] (of the) killed here ; of Earl Alsa (and) Earl Little. This 
is the lair (tomb) of the twain. Aii I (Alas!). (1; made [this] *) *. 

Mindful of Glozel we sent the cutting to Professor R. A. S 
Macailster, who occupies the Chair of Celtic Philolog)’ in the Univereity 
of Dublin. His transcription was as follow's:— stone kists found 
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HERE AS ALSO A LITTLE TO THE NORTH. I3T. A prcciscIy similar 
transcription reached us at the same time and independently from a 
correspondent in Scotland, with some amusine comments on the 
inaccuracies of the one first published and of the deductions drawn 
from it. It is plain that it belongs to the same class as another which 
acquired a brief celebrity— ^THisis FORC attleto rubon the yareas 
SESASSAY ITAINT ; and the rock-inscription of Bamspike in Cumberland, 
which is solemnly discussed in Stephens* Northern Runic MomtmenU, 
pt. 2, pp. 648-54, but which is now known to have been a practical 
joke—as indeed the shape of the letters might have shown (see W. G. 
Collin^'ood’s Northumbrian Crosses of Oie pre-Norman .^e,i927,p.66). 

The Giamis inscription was evidently the work of an antiquary, 
and there are reasons to suspect a certain individual who died toward 
the end of the last century. The initials ijvi. for JAI.?) would probably 
suffice for his identification if anyone should think it worth while to 
follow up the matter—which we do not! Wc publish these facts 
because they were suppressed by the Editor of the Dundee Courier, 

THE EXCAVATIONS AT WARKA (MESOPOTAMIA) 

Dr Julius Jordan sends the following report* on the excavations 
at Warka, which were resumed last Octolw;— 

In 1912 the Deutschen Oricnt-Gcscllschaft began excavations at 
Warka in southern Iraq, the dty known to the Sumerians as Uruk, 
the cult-place of Innini and Anu. The scene of the Gilgamesh epic 
was laid here, and it was the Erech of Nimrod and the Orchoc of 
Hellenistic rimes. The work was resumed in tlie winter of 1928-Q, 
in co-operation with the Notgcmeinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschan. 
As far back as 1854 ^ L^ftus had drawn attention to these ruins, 
the most considerable in south Babylonia, and from his partial excavation 
it was obvious that the site was one of CTcat importance from the 
earliest Sumerian times to those of the iSilcucids. The Deutschen 
Oricnt-Geselkchaft had uncovered the great sanctuary Bit ris, together 
with the temple of Anu and Antum, dating from the time of the reviv'd 
of Babylonian culture under the Sclcucids. The site of a palace of 
king Sinmhid, belon^ng to the early part of tlic second millennium, 
was also located and investigations vvere be^n on the Eanna temple 
of Ishiar, and on the city walls, with valu^le results in the form of 
inscriptions and small finds. 

• Tnuukted by RoLAjm G. Aosnu, Gbtgcm Univenity. 
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Last winter a bcginmng was made with the systematic excavadon 
of the Eanna temple of Innini^lshtar^ with such success that before 
the season ended the circuit of the temple endostire, dating from 
tlic time of tlie Assyrian king Sargon ii, was exposed* as well as the 
temple-tower (ziggurat) belonging to the 33rd century and a 
sanctuary on one side of it. Above the Assyrian stratum of the 
enclosure were found a few' traces of the temple-buildings of the 
late Babylonian kings Nehukadnexar and Nabonidus* and also of the 
Achaemenid Cyrus li. Beyond the temple ctreuit of Sargon was a 
small sanctuary dedicated "to Innini, belonging to ilie time of ihc 
middle Kassiie ruler Karaindash* Traces of a bas-rclicf were apparent 
on the bricks taken from the ruins of this little temple, of winch but 
scanty remnants have been presented* We tuive succeeded in piedng 
together these bricks to form part of a frieze* running round tnc base 
of the building* consisting of male and female genii sonie 140 metres 
high, set in perpendicular grooves. The figures hold iaska in tlieir 
hands, from which streams of water spring to either side, running 
dowm along the wall to right and left. One may suppose that Kassite 
influence is responsible for this method of ornamentation, hitherto 
unknown in Sumer and Akkad, but w'hich 300 years later appears 
again in an Elamite sanctuary at Susa. 

As would be expected from the antiquity^ and importance of the 
Eanna temple, which was used for two thousand years as tljc cult- 
place of the goddesses Innini-lshtar and Nana, the numerous small 
finds belong to various periods, M belonging to the third millennium 
I may mention here tiie throne of a seated figure to diorite* a 
lime-stone- stele with a bas-relief ; several little effigies of animals * 
stone vessels decorated with reliefs ; a small head in Umeatone of a 
Sumerian priest; a terra-cotta head of a cult-figurte, probably Kassite * 
a record of enfeoffment with astral symbols and m inscription of the 
later Kassite period ; brides a large'number of day figures together 
xrith building-imcriptions on bricks, day cones, cylinders and naila 
from the time of Enannatum to Cyrus. In the uppermost stratum 
were found thousands of clay mblets, of the period from Nabopolaasar 
to Cambyscs ; the majority were mathematica] or astronomical in 
character, or business documents and letters ; there is also amonjF 
them a fragment of the Gilgamesh and Creation epics, ” 

The preliminary' report on the results will appear in iht Berlb 
Abharitlhmgen der PremtheUen Ahadmie dtr WUs^mhaften. 
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TIic foQowing additional note- has b«n rccdveil from Dr Julius 
Jordau, in a letter dated 22 December tg 2 g i —This season's wrk 
has gtvtm us a glimpse for the first time of the oldest archaic strata of 
Unik» Further, within the limits of the Eanna temple, on the southeast 
Side of die ziggurat, there have l>e£n found the remains of buildings 
which belong to at least three distinct periods, all of them earlier than 
the Third Dynasty of Ur, Several more connected portions ha^-c been 
found of the w*elI-known wall-mosaitrf uncovered by Loftua 75 years 
ago; but wiiat is of the CTcatcst significance b that it can be proved 
by the evidence of day tablets that these mosaics, with their b^utiful 
coloured geometric designs, belong to the earliest period, probably one 
ante-dating the ist dynasty of Ur, By ihb discovery our Knowledge of 
the oldest art of the Early Sumerians, hitherto derived from the rich 
grave-finds of Ur, b considerably widened. We know now more also 
about the decoration of tlie temple buildings; and our admiration 
for the achievements of these remote ages b increased still more, 

THE BRUNTON EXPEDITION 

It was with very great pleasure that we read in The Times of 
13 Janua^ an announcement that Mr John A. Rocbltng of New 
Jersey, LLSA,, had ^ven £1,000 to tlie Trustees of the Britbh 
Museum as a contribution to the expenses of the Brunton Expediuon. 
Our readers will remember that an article by Mr Guy Brunton 
appeared in our last number, together with an appeal for funds which 
was referred to in an editorim note. It is therefore with equal 
pleasure that we have received, as we go to press, a letter from. 
Mr Rocbling himself, informing us that it was the editorial note in 
ANTiounr which led him to contribute to the Fund. We are glad to 
have been the means of obtaining such generous support for 
Mr Brunton's work and we hope that it may be an incentive to 
others to send donations to the Trustees for the same purpose. 


I Made af pointed rone beads tnd caoe-sluiped pots. 




Recent Events 


The Editor ii riot always able to verify information taken from the 
diiify press and odter sources and cannot assttme responsHnUty 

JqtIl 


The following extract from a lener (dated 14 October 1920) will 
be of interest to r^den of the paper by Group-Captain Rees m our 
last nuinber* It is printed here with the permissjon of the writer 
(Air Vice-Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, com* 

mandlng the raj. in Iraq) 

* I flew to^ Damascus and back last wcek^ and about 50 miles cast 
of Damascus, just clear of the nonhem edge of the Lava area, 1 saw 
a few kites exactly similar to those in the A^rak district, though my 
impression vraa that the enclosures were bigger. In one of tliese kiiea 
I saw camels. I made engines about them in Damascus, and 
eventually found one French officer who told me that they^ were used by 
the local Bedouins for rounding up gazelle, and that in each round up 
they expect to ^t about half a dozen' I Further inquiries were set on 
foot and wc look for\vard to hearing more about this liaffUng problem* 

o* ^ 


A correspondent writes from Taiping, Federated Malay States :_ 

‘ With reference to the paper by Mr F. G* Roe (lu, 200-111) entitled 
*The -Wild Animaf Path" origin of Ancient kads^L folloW 
recommendations for travelling m uxiknown hill country in the Malay 
Peninsula may be of interest. “ When going from known point to 
known point through the iungle, and using the compass, trv to a 
hilbmnge leading in the desired direction. Tliis will almost certainly 
have a more or less open game track, old or still-frequcmed, along its 
top; and the use of this will facilitate travelling very greatly ^ 


With reference to the Ceme Giant, Dr CvRtL Fox communicates 
an interesting and (we belief) hitherto unrecorded cuatom, It is 
given on the authority of an old inhabitant who * told me that when 
he was a boy, the boys of the village used to go and play tip-cat on 
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Good Fridays^ on the level ribbon of ground below tlit Giant; this 
was the only day of the year on which it was done. 1 went to look 
at the site ; it is a narrow, artiiicially Rattened area at the foot of the 
slope near (above) the hedge bounding the Down, below the Giant; 
that is on tiie west side of tJie Chalk Pit lane, I was also cold that the 
inner enclosure of the Trendle, wliidi is as you will rem ember a small 
and wclbdefined l>ank, was the base of a thorn-hedgt?| planted originally 
round a small group of lir-irees about too years ago, ('rhls from the 
oldest inhabitant, iransmiued by the Rector). The story has this to 
commend it—that there are two little thorns still surviving on the bank; 
moreover the inner bank is obviously later than the outer one Inhere 
is no indication of this hedge and the fir-clump on the oldest Ordnance 
Maps, but this does not prove that they were not there at some lime 
or other. We are strongly inclined to accept the proposed explanation, 
which fits the facts perfectly. 

O <3- 

Mr R. G, CoLLtNRWOOD writes 

‘ In a footnote to an article in Antiquity {ili^ 264) last September, 
discussing the Early Iron Age distribution of population, 1 quoted 
Professor Rishheth*s views as expressed in Great Bfitaln (Cambridge, 
1928). After saying that he thought tlic chalk uplands of south central 
England must Imve been originally occupied by forest, 1 went on, 
hut (he) quite fails to show why* if that is so, tJiese knds were so 
emphatically chosen as a resident by primitive agricultural man 
Professor Rishbeth has most kindly, and m an altogether friendly w^y, 
pointed out to me that I was wrong about this ; he had, in fact, refetr^ 
to the virtual impossibility of settlement in low lying parts ” (qp, rfl., 
P- 7 S) further suggested tliat the upland forest, beme drier, freer 
of undergrowth, and easier to clear, had been “tenanted at first by 
hunters and then by hunter-pastoralists before agriculture arose on 
the now' partially cleared land. Professor Rishbeth docs not suggest 
that I eliould do public penance for [niarepreseitting him, l>ut obviously 
I owe an apology to ilie neaders of .AxTlQUm-, in additian to that which 
1 have already offered personally to hintself 

o ^ ^ 

Rumour has it that the draininjj of Lake Nemi is to be discontinued, 
and thai the results hitherto obtained are regarded as disappointing 
and out of all proportion to the labour involved- In one sense we are 
inclined to agree, to judge from the latest report kindly sent to us bv 
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a correspondent in Italy (Rhista lUustmta del October 

1929), Three fine bronze animat^heads and a wooden hulk seem a 
poor return for so much expenduure. But It all depends upon tvhat 
you want. If it is the advancement of knowledge, then lechnicd sMU 
would be more profitably employed sinking a shaft in, say, liie Nile 
Delta or the Dogger Bank, or making an air-sur\-ey trf hfesopotamia 
anti the Syrian Desert. 

Excavationa at Herculaneum arc revealm® houses mth fresei^«s 
(Tfie Times, 9 December, p. 11). 

^ o 


Dr Ugolini, the Head of the Italian Mission in Albania, bos been 
continuing bis work at Butnnto. He lias di3<x>vered some Greek 
Inscriptions of considerable interest and a large marble statue which 
he reprds as the work of Praxiteles, (TAe Times, 7 December, p, it 
and iOustrations on p. 16), ' ^' 

o 


A I hracan tomb of atout 500 E.c. has been found at Douvanli, in 
the distnet of Plovdjr (PhilipMpolis). It contained ‘ silver bronze 
and earthenware vases, and a gold diadem (TA* Tima, i November). 

O 


Profes^r Gordon Child e is on the track of the elusive Pictft and 
vec ut^cratand tiiat he hopes before long to publish itis ideas about 
them m full, A report of a recent lecture contains many sugeestive 
remarks. (The Sc&tsmm, 25 November). " 


The Royal College of Surgeons has the human remaina from Ur 
from the Shukbah cave near Mount liphraim, and from East Africa" 
to examine. The results sliould be highly intenteting to anthropoloifists" 
if the matcrtal is at all well preserved. (East Angliart Daih 7 im«’ 
25 Nov'cmber). ' 

o ^ <3^ 


The Manchester Guardian (13 November) pubtbhes a bag Ittter 
from Sir .Arthur Evans on the discovery by Professor Pereson of a nth 
century^ inscription on the mainland of Greece, Sir Anhur criticiies 
the mterpretation of the Swedish professor, as reported in the press 
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At the annua] meeting of the British School of Athena held 
5 November Sir RernicQ Rodd outlined a scheme for the complete 
archaeological exploration of Ithaca {The Times^ 6 November, p. 9) 
and in the issue for 14 November 10) he addressed an appeal to 
the public to airry the project into effect* 

The fund has the hearty co-operation of the Mayor and inhabitants 
of Ithaca* The undertaking deserves the support of ml classical atitdents 
and we wish it every success* Sir Rcnnell Rodd asks for subscriptions 
to be addressed to Kira at 59 Bryamton Square* London* W.i . 

o 

lire British Museum has received the seven sculptured stones 
found recently tn British Honduras. The larger ones arc equal in size 
to some of the smaller monoliths at Stonehenge* "ITie hieroglyphic 
inscriptions arc expected to add to our knowledge of the Maya civili¬ 
zation. Postf 5 December, p. 5)* 

•£> 1O 

Sir Arthur Keith has reviewed the evidence for Early Man in 
China, most of which has been found by Dr Davidson Black of the 
Peking Medical College {Tite Lancet, 28 September, summarized in. 
Nature^ 19 October). Since then the announcen^nt of Itic skuU 
found on 2 December has been rqwirtcd in the Daily Telegraph, 
16 December, p. 11* The details have been communicated to the 
Geolo^cal Society of China {The Times^ 30 December, p* 9)* 

^ ^ ^ 

The Roman foit of Homesteads, Nortliumberland, known in 
Roman times as Borcovicus, or (better) Borcovidum, situated on 
I'ladrian^s Walt, some jo mites from HcTdiam, has been presented to 
the National Trust by Mr J* M* Clayton, who has thus ensured the 
preser\’ation of one of the few remaining examples of Roman fortifi¬ 
cation in England* {The Times, 3 Jammy, p. 7). 

KP <?' 

The work for the new season at Ur is outlined by Mr C* Leonard 
Woolley in a communication to The Times^ 7 January, p* 13- It h 
proposed to investigate the city which eidsted before the Flood* 

O O 

A fine pile-village has been rcvcaltrd on the shores of Lake Leclro 
(province 01 Trent, Italy) by the lowering of the lake for industrial 
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purposes. Excavauons are being carried out, and the finds deposited 
in the Trent Museum (The Timei* 24 October, p* 15). 

o ^ 

A cave at Covesca in Morayshire is yielding important results 
ifi the form of stratified remains of the Bronze and Iron Agca. Over 
150 bronze Roman corns iiave been found by Miss Sylvia Benton, who 
is conducting the excavations. (Sciitsptaftj 15 October). 

•o ^ ^ 


A dolmen has been discovered in the forest of Isle-Adam on the 
Oise near Paris. It jnclded ' a large quantitv of human bones, weapons 
of polished stone (presumably axes), fine axes with handles (or 
“games "?) of stag’s bom and potsherds {Paris-Midi, 30 September). 

O <P- 

. Coliwel Lindbergh is tailing air-photographs of the ruined Maya 
aUM of Central Amenca, The first publication of these has we need 
hardly say .already been arranged for. We are in hopes of obtaining some 
for .Antiquity when the promoters of the venture have been appeased. 

^ 

wnt^s^me photi^phs of the ruined 
palace of Ukhaidir tn .M^potamia. This, as we remarked in our last 
number, was virtually discovered bv Miss Gertrude Bell, whose fine 
account of it was published by the Oxford University Press in 1914. 

<f' O ^ 

ApropM of draic^tion, Tf,e Times publishes an intciesting letter 
from Mr Henry Reid, of the Field Museum, Chicago. I-Us lenetaj 
thteis IS roughly the same as ihai put fonvard, quite tentatively, by the 
Editor of Antiquity some y^rs ago in the Amenem Ge^iraMad 
(January jq26, voK xvi) though even then it was probablv not 
onwiai or entirely new-. There arc admittedly many difficulties in 
the hypotlicais ; but it is generally admitted that Arabia^and the Svrlnn 
desert was a fertile region m late palaeolithic times, and cmSntW 
smted to support a nomadic hunting population. Tliat it is now much 
less fertile is also admitted. Both Mr Reid and the present writ^ 
have found abundant evidence of palaeolithic man in the Syrian desen • 
and ins natural to suppose tJjat, at the onset of desiccation, the nomatU 

may have settled in the well-watered lands of the ‘ fertile cresemi^ 
surrounding them. erescent 
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The exca\Tiiion of Roman Alchestcr w'aa continued for five weeks 
during July and August 1929. The region worked over was that 
adjoining the site of the 1928 operations to the south, f.e,, along and just 
within the eastern defences, south of the northeast comer. A section 
of the east stone wall of the town was laid bare—the most considerable 
yet uncovered. This wall, it can be now definitely stated, was about 
9 feet thick, of rubble faced witli roughly squared stones, and ran 
slightly behind the line of ilic ist century earth rampart. No ab^lutely 
indisputable evidence of its date is yet to hand, but the indications arc 
that It was built sometime during the 2nd ccntuiy', either to replace or 
to strengthen the earth rampart. Its line from the northeast comer to 
the east gate is now completely established. 

just within the town wall section above mentioned a further 
portion of the House of 1928 was cleared, extending to the south. 
No walls w'crc found, but a large area of the same mortar and stone 
floor, covered with the debris of the collapsed building. The dating— 
early and century—arrived at in 1928 was confirmed. 

o ^ ^ 

Professor V. Gordon Childe writes :— 

•Vinca, a prehistoric station near Belgrade, has long been recognized 
{vide Antiquity, i. 82) as a key site in North Balkan archaeology, both 
because its 10 metres of stratified deposit provide a unique sequence 
of cultures and because its relics exhibit similarities to those found 
both farther up the Danube and in the Aegean region. Prof. M. 
M. Vassits, the original discoverer of the site, last year resumed work 
upon it with the aid of Sir Charles Hyde, uncovering tlie so-called 
middle strata over a large area. The results arc described in the 
Dvmifjgham Post, 27-28 November 192^. They confirm previous 
deductions from the stratigraphy of the site and not only afford fresh 
links with the Aegean area but give a due to the date of the true 
painted pottery of Serbia. Evidence for cinnabar mining in the vicinity 
was also obtained. Ihc excavations are to be continued next June, 
when the lower strata will be explored *. 

OOmOIMtXA 

The foDowing correcDoot should be made in tba paper in rhe Dccenber number of Aktiqvttt 
by PivfHm Oscir Reuther on the Gemun cxcawttinnf at Ctesiphan >— 
page 436. line i. Jar photographed read •ut^tyed 

441 ^ tJ M phutoftrapht had bc^ talten read aim ineaaumnenta and dtawmip* 

hod been made 

445 « 34 „ fTlwum rmd playier 

*1 449 M 18 rmdptobablir roofed m 

„ 20 /or ^-tnetre tpan read ii-fnctrr tpon 
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Some Recent Articles 

This list is not exhaustive but^ mav be found cofwenienl as a record of 
papers on sulfects which are within the scope of Antiquity, Booh are 
occasionally included. 

Mycenaean Plumes, by Leicester B. Holland. Anter. Jour, of 
Arch, xxxiu, 173-205. 

The Achaeans, by William K. Prentice. Ib. id. pp. 206-18. 

[The following atr selecud from a list published in The American 
JOURNAL OF Archaeology, xxxiii, 220-264, ^here short 
summaries are given. The titles given here are descriptive only]. 

Primitive Art on the Edge of the Gobi Desert, by Volodimir 
Ri2nichenko. Antropologiya, 1927, pp. 119-134. 

Rock'H^uTin^ of deer, besr, horics, <k>^, etc., in tLe district of Zsywi fn the 

landoftheKirghu, ' There are sonie himiing-scojcs, but in geneisl humsn beina 

are not M ^ repented as aninuU ... The derigns teem to agree with tbo« 
of Auri^ and Solulrd except for the repreaenution of the^*. Modem 
fauna only; no extinct speciea. * 

Hallsutt Tumuli, by Mauria Piroutet. Rev. Arch. (iotS) xxviii 
220-281,28 '* * 

Deals with those in Franche-Comtd and the juraasic plateau of Eastern France. 

Neolithic graves at M6ry (Seine-et-Oise), by B. Bottet. Rev. 
Arch. (1928), XXVIII, 14, 15, Hg. 

•The objects found comprise three stoiie axes, a sheath of deer-hom, a tomahawk 
of the same material, a Hint spear-head, and a shell with two holes for suspenaion \ 

Banded Pottery (Band-kcramik) in the Danubian Culture by 
Wilhelm A. Jenny, iMitt. .Anthr. Ges. LViu, 21-103, plates and 11 
figs. 

The Roman Defences of the Lower Danube, by Georges 
Canucuzine. Aegyptus {1928), ix, [Summary in Rev. Arch. (ik^\ 
XXVIII, p. 144]. ' 
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A Pannonian Factory of Terra SipUata. by Ujoa Nagy. Archato- 
togiai Erlesito (1928) 9 ^** 3 - 

The Rdle of the Ural-Altaic Peoples in World Hiawry, by Oswald 
Menghin. Archaeologiai Ertesilo (1928), XiJl, 223-338. 

Extra-Continental relations of the American Indians, by J. 
Imbelloni. Mill. Anihr. Ges. Lvni, 301-331. 

Cultuial wniwnon. between New Zeebuid. Polyneri. md Sou* Araenca »ug- 
geeied by leecmbUnce* of object*, functioo* end language. 


Les lieux-dits du dipartement de 
rapports avec la Prihisloire, by O. Desmaziires. Bull, de la Sot. prih. 

franc. (May 1929). xxvi. 294-298. , 

An iatcnstiiur colkction of pkoc-names, partlculariv those relating to cnc^itha. 

in W of ihe^rd * fhli foUette \ corr«^^ to 
our • Kuy *. * Paradise * U explained as a hollow way betweea two b« hedges. 


Stotion Aurignacienne du Champ de Bagasse k Nag-H^adi 
(Upper Egypt), by Ed. Vignard. Bull, de la Soc. prik. fratif. (May 

1029), XXVI, 299-306. 

[The section illustrated on p. 29? wrong, another was distributed with the 
next tMue of the BulUtm, for substitution]. 


Unc Sepulture de I’Age du Bronze k Courtavant (Aube), by M. 
G. Lapierre. BuU. de la Soe. prdh.franf. (May 1929). »vi. 307-9. 

A fte»h di»oovefy *1 ihi« important eite, which diould be phologtaphed horn the 
air and systematic^ excavated. 


Museums, Libraries and Local History, by William Pollitt,F.s-A. 
Reprinted for private circulation from The Library Association Record^ 

1929. 

The Galleys of Caligula, by Albert Buhrtr, Nineteenth Century, 
August 1929. pp. 222-9. 

An secount of efforts made to raise the giUeys from the first sttempt m 1446. 


The Early Iron Age in England and Wales, by Cyril Fox. Proc. 
Camb. Ant, Soc. (1929)* 5 ^“ 3 * 

A brief summary of what must have been s most interating ptper. 
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Excavations in the Cambridgeshire Dykes, vi. Bran Ditch, 
Second RcTOrt, by T. C. Lethbridge and W, Palmer. Froc. Comb, 
Ant, Soc, (1929), XXX, 7S-96. 

A mo»! vaJiuble report. The discovery of ■ Saxon oetnetery associated with 
and eariur than the ramp^ of Bran Ditch has proved the earthwork to hav’c been 
constructed during the Saxon period. 


Die Walle in Bessarabien, besonders die sogenannten Traiansu^Ile ; 
cin historisch-geogi^phischcr vereuch. by Dr C. Uhlig, Professor of 

Geography in Tubingen. Praehistorische Zeitschrift (1928), xix i8q- 
250. > / » 0 

This Uule nwnograph. compkte with tketch-maps, bibliography (indudina mana^ 
and index, is a n^l of research, 'fhe walia are nrfrn/aubjects for air-photography 
If the Rournamsn goremmeni is unable to undertake the vroriL wiB not ioxnt 
private individual get up an expedition for the purpose ? 

T.A^ Station paltolithiquc du Mont Dol, by A. Vayson de Pradenne. 
L Antftropvlogie (1929), xxxix, 1-42, 12 plates. 

acoDunt of a Moiutoriaa aite between St. Malo 
anti Mom St. Mtchel. Tlw im^rtanoe of the site liea in the evidence it piovidca 
for t^ level of the aea dunng Mouatenan umea. M. Vo^n Kta down £e facta 
and draw mndurona of general import botn them ; and crilicua the tnotim^ 
(C.R.dea atianoes de rAcidemie dea Sdencea. a, March 191$ 

Notes sur l’industrie lithi^e de Kish. Iraq, par L. Ch. Watelin. 
Directeur des fondles. L'AmkropologU (1929), xxxix. 65-76. 

u *** par MM. Lanrier et 

Hubert. L Anthropologte (1929), xxxix, 132-4. 

A note by M, Lantier on an unfinished article by M, Hubert. 

L’andeimeti de rexploiiation de I’itain dans le nordniuest de 
1 tspagne. L Anthropologu (1929), xxxix. pp. 134-6. 

Pithecanthropus Erecnis. by H. Weinert. Zeilschrifi far Anatn^. 
md EntmcklungsgachichU (1928). Lxxxvii. 429-547, 34'fi|^re^ 
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Studies on the gixm-th of Gorilla and of other higher primates, with 
speciai reference to a foetus of Gonlla preserved in ilie Carnegie 
Museum, by A. H. Schultz. Mem. Carnegie Museum, 1927, vol. 2. 

'Fhe author concludca that the Gorilla b more nearly related to man than the 
Chimpanzee, the Onmg and the Baboon, which he plaoca in that order of 
oonaanguinity. 

Palaeolithic fishing-Uckle, by Albert Wade. Salmon and Trout 
Magazine, April 1929. Translated from a paper by Dr Reri6 dc Saint 
P^ncr. UAnthropologie (1928), xxxvin, 17-22. 

Another link with the Esquimaux. 

La Palmyr^ ct Texploration dc M. Alois Musil, by Ren6 Dussaud. 
Syria (1929), X, 52-62. 

Consbta mainly of a learned and valuable diaaertation by M. Duasaud on the 
Roman roads and named places in the triangle Akppo^Homa—Damascus— 
Palmyra—Dcir-cz-zor—Euphrates, with a map of them. 

Offa's Dyke : a field Survey. Fourth Report; Offa’s Dyke in 
Montgomeryshire. By Cyril Fox. Archaeologia Camhrensis (June 
1929), Lxxiv, 1-60. 

A detailed and fully illuttrated descriptioo of this aection. For a general account 
of Offa’s and other djdcea see Dr Fox*s paper in ANTiQumr (June 19x9), m, 135-54, 
16 figs. 

The Science of Man in the service of the State, by J. L. Myres. 
Joum. R. Anthr. Inst. (1929), ux, 19-52. 

Among some unknown tribes of South Arabia, by Bertram Thomas. 
Joum. R. Anthr, Inst. (1929), Lix, 97-1 ii, 

A short and rather confused, but 6nt-hand, acctmnt of a little known region, 
with notes on the ondenl lemains. 

The nature of the colour of pottery, with special reference to that 
of Ancient Egypt, by A. Lucas. Journ. R. Anthr. Inst. (1929), lix, 
113-129. 

An admirable account, mainly of red and black pottery, illustrated by pbtes 
belonging to the artide which followa it. 

Anniversary Address [to the Society of Antiquaries], by the Earl 
of Crawford and Balcarres. Antiq. Journ. (1929), ix, 193-2x6. 

A general aurrey and a plea for research. 
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Leaves from an Anatolian Note-book, by W, M. Calder, BniL 
of the John Rylands Library ^ Manchester (July r929)» XI14 Z54-271, 

Ass)rTiology in England during and since tbe War, by T, Fish, 
Ib, id. pp. 293-304, 

A TCiy oseful mimmaiy* 

A further note on Hermes, by J* Rendel Harris. Ib, id. pp, 
305-308. 

Cnnnrcts Bermes Unsuistically with tJic 'wtmi * dm We suipriacd tluil i 
nput&ble journal nhouia publtah such rubbtdu 

Guide to Egyptian Antiquities from Mostagedda, Badari District, 
Middle Egypt, 1928; exhibited in the Nineveh Gallery, Briti&li 
Museum, ^27 July 1929, By Guy Bninton. Free. 

The Origins of road transport, 3500-500 B.c„ by Hugh P. Vowles. 
Roads and Road Construction (i May 1929), vfl, pp. 173-175* [Con' 
tinued from p, 133 of the same volume], 

Ur of the Chaldees ; more Royal Tombs, by C, Leonard Woolley. 
The Museum Jottmal [Univ. of Pennsylvania] (March 1929) sx 
7-35, tS iUus. 

The Palestine Expedidoa : Report of the 1928 season, by xAlan 
Rowe, Ib, id. pp. 37-iS, 35 illus. ^ 

The two Royd Stelae of Bcth-Shan,by Alan Rowe. lb. id. pp.Sq- 
q8,3 iilus., including sketch-map, ^ 

A new expedition to Egjiit, by H.H.F. Jayne, Ib,id,(Jtine 1020^ 
pp. 113-118. ^ 

'An CKpedition (of ihe Miueurn of rhe Univeraity of I^nnivlvania] haa factn 
{Mined under the Jcadcmhip of Mr Alan Rows, and ia November'flaatt beean 'nnrk 
at Medum *, tame fifty miles aoudi of Cairo. i j 

Lcs civilfeations nAilithiqucs el tniofithiqiics de la France. Rev. 
Anthr. 1928-9. Pp, 61, [Em. Nourry, 62 rue des E<x>les, Faria Y 
8 francs]. 

An oxocllcnt summary. Wc would vmm intending pnrehawre that the «ni of 
jxwtagc and packing demanded a nearly as much as that of the pamphlet itself, 

Note gAilogtque, prtfhistoriquc ct protohbtoriquc du territoirc de 
WWreux (Pas de Calaift), par Mile Augusta Hure. BulL de h Soc 
prih.franf^ (June 1929), xxvt, 345-52. 


Reviews 


AIR-PnorOGR;\Pf^Y FOR ARCHAEOLOGISTS (OrtlriAnoft Surrey Profcssiorwl 

Pape[9» new series, no. xi). By O.G.S.C{u.wfdhii, F.Sa. Staiiowry Oj^i, 

pp* 44, tciih tg pitots. 41 W, 

Mr Crawford hiis in hls earlier worts establrslied tlie Importance of sir-phDT[>gni|^ 
in the modem study of nichuL*oIdgy, He now gnea on m supply a n^l ne^ in dealing 
with the practical aide of (he qu^hm, uul thb book pr^^videt ^Id-wnrkera anil aviator* 
with clear and emdae guldanc^e oi (o the dTcutnAumoei under whicli air-photogntphy 
may be eiqpected to he helpful^ the mrarB by which it achievea its objects, anil the liniLta'' 
dona whi(^ some enthusiasts may forget that it inevitably posaesses. The lechiuquc nf 
the acntal pbotngraphy is beyond the scope of the wxirk, hut the lutbor clmJa ffitli the 
choice of aui table subjects in regonl m season* time of day* ligb^ng, soils, oops and the 
nature of the ontJquitks to be worded. He divides siiltable snbjecls into maJii. 
varieties ,—(tj ‘ obadow'-sitca L where gtsaM-covered eorthweris are thrown intn relief 
by oblique sunlight; (::) hare sods, where chalk banJea tlut have been destroyed by 
ploughing may uimciimea be revealed by a white smear on a pjuuglud held ; and (3) 

' dop-filtes \ in which ludden ditches, foundatkms^etc., are rei’caled by meona nf a change 
of cobur in the oata or wheat gmwing over them—a change which ia caused fay varying 
degreea of maisture or nchnes In the sotl. 'Hic beat known example of tfib kst method 
Is the remarkable air-photograph of the lost Roman city at Colstcir, near Narmch* ibat 
appeared in Anttouitt for June 1919, p* iSj, Of these threectasacsof subjccis the first 
Is the mtoil obvious, the second the icsst useful because it is the movt vqguet and ihe third 
b the most spectacular and the one by which most new discowfi^ ore likely m be made. 
So sdentiBc has archaeobgy become xtnee the war that no meom of knowkdf^* however 
trivial, is despised; even tiw homely potato may be of ardumlogict] significance if it 
happw to grow over a hidden ditch so ikat its Icam are « darker green than dwoe of 
ita neighbours I 

*rhe tUuftiniikma cxmshii of nincEeen fuJJ-pa^ air-phorngrephs, welt-chosen and 
beautifully repmdueed. ftte selected apecluly to illustrate the points which the 

author emptudirea os to tiu* suitability or othrirwiae of vaiiDiua ktnd^ of mb^c^ for ■ir- 
photography. Specially striking are the five coset in wliich two photos have been taken 
of the some rite under different conditions, as morning and evening sunlight, or nn suu 
St sU, bate soil and crops, or grou and oats^ Antiqiiiika inviriblc or barely viribEe under 
one let of oondiuons tnay stand oin with stanling ekornen under another. In one 
photograph the Stoiifhenge Avenue is seen ttaversing, first turf-oovered downland, ami 
then a field of wheati. Seen from the ground thi* earthwork is well preserved in the 
foiTuer part of its extent ond tronpletelyobLitmted in the latter* Trom the air, however, 
both parts are equally viriblc and almoat identical in appcaiance, thmi^ the method of 
their showing up ia. difibrent in each case. 


* Wc »g»i Ltui ovring to pietautc cm rmr vjma « number of nrouwi mw hdd (mr. 
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So far, ckcdicnt; but what the field-worker Jtfill oeeds m know is how he may gel 
sites of hit own choosing phoio^phed to order. This we hope will come in time, end 
we know that Mr Crawford would supply thia mformatiotL if he could^ for he pomts out 
on pj^ 5 what immense fields of n;aiearch swait attention in all pits of Britain. It is 
eamesUy to be ileatred that it may be po^bk for some ■rrangementa 10 be made with the 
Air Farce authoribea by which co-aperatinn could be estahliabed between arclia^logists 
and observers in trainings 

Only one grumble : why do gpvcrmncnT publications per^iat in using cheap-koking, 
siraw-coMinnen paper wliich private puhlisbers would he ashamed to use ? Also, larger 
type, involving more poga. would greatly facilitate reading, and would be worthier of on 
Dtnerwise admiirablf: pubUcalion. £. CctzjL Curwt.s, 

PREHISTORIC SUSSEX- jBy E, Cecu. CimwEN, mji., f^jL iiomelatui As^aciatiim. 
pp, 17a, ilhis. loj, 6 d. 

in the forewund to this book Mr Crawford alludes to the helplessness of an mtcrestcd 
bul uninairarted public who have no tneans of diitiuguiabijig between good and had 
archaeofogical booka. The only remedy ia their educaiion, and it is by boob of this 
class tliat that education will be brou|^t about. Seventeen yean nf tbomugb foUlwiark 
have given the Author a knowledge of hia ground and of bia iubject that can he fdt 
on every page, both by the iiimostTucied and the eaperl; for thaugfa ihere ia nothing 
too heavy or loo technical in the boot for the general public to appreciate, hia accurate 
deacnptwns, the dcameas of his summarie* and hk careful references will be of service 
to all archjieologistB. 

After in ad mirab le Introduction, he has chapters on dint^inca, banows, hilMbns. 
viOagBs and cultryation, prehistonc and Roman mada, and tniBceUaneouj tithworb ■ 
with a foul technical chapter cn the dtieclioti and mopping of earthworks, of which be 
has recorded many for the first itme.. 

Susscit, with the eiotptfon of Criitie^a Grav» in Norfolk, ho* at nrwent a mDoopoly 
in England of proved prehiatoric fUnt-miacs, though there are suspected, but nayei 
unexdvatedpdtea in other counties, and ihc vivid firat-hand desctipibna of the ctuidllitmi 
found Ai Bdadipatch and Hareow Hill should do much to admuLite adeotific research 
elsewhere. 

Id long hart™ the South Downs are not so rich, though there ire two snudl erou™ 
■t tfie extreme east and west of the range, Bronre Age round barrowB, both sinskr ini 
in groups, are more numcrotifi and occur aU alDug the linc^frem Kent 10 Wiltshire tlicy 
gtriw commoner os one pro west. EHic barmwi ocxnir, though in the dcscripifoo of 
them no mentjon is msde of the rejilral mmp, and it is stated that the ditch may he found 
outside the bank • Alluaioo ia mode to llto rare ^ platform * barrow, of which an example 
h noted but nut described on Lewtg Race Hill. Pond barrowa are not mentturted 
^ogK ihc holbw north of the Ridgeway on Gkiting Down boka rery much like otx 
Sonre uf the xmollcr single spedmens of nnmd barrows on the Downs, which used in be 
coimdered Saxon, have been pmved to be Romano-Rritish, and there setmt to he no 
group of pagan Saxon borrows such sa ocau in Kent, and which we mighr expect afteJ 
fhe thirteen yenre stubborn fighting which took tJiew invaders from Chichester to 
Pcvenscy. A good summary of the late Mr Hadrian AUcrofl's views on dreiM 
which two hare been excavated in Su^ex, cnRcludcs the chapter. * 

" lifcittuMs oi ifoi ocoET in Wiltihi]« —'EnrroR. 
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The chipti^r od the hiU-forts Dontdns de^aipttom of da; Author'^s crxcuTations. at ihe 
Cahurn not! the Trundle, and a specul surfasa-^tudy of Cksbuiy. The Tr^db md 
Whatchawk campn have been proved to be neoiiihic, *tid a third at Combe HiU has the 
charncteristics of rhia rare and uewly-disoo^'ertd Both Cbabury juid the Cibum 

yzelded eviticnce of their Early Iron Aj^t date^ n well os of strengthening and rcron* 
ftrnction after they were built—the Trundle is on. example of *n. Early Iron Age ford“» 
ficatioi] placed on tnp of a neolithic entrcndimcnl — auoiher tnstanoc of the ^ntjuuoua 
oceiipatinn of an early paataroJ aJtc^ The time ii ripe for an analyricat clasatficatinn of 
ihe hillTorts—of the iweoty^four lilted by Dr Corwen only a fciv seem to be of the 
atrong Early Iron Age lypOi so common farther west, ’with ramparts anything from 
cn more than ci,>THty feet above their ditches. Such otmpa m Halnakcf and Bow Hill* 
with their four nr five foot bankir, have really nothing in ootmtion with Ciasbury or the 
Tnindk beyond their hiU-top position. Detailed mcajurements might haw overloaded 
the book, but the vertical creai-ditcli height would have been welcome,, and would have 
hdped the render to vknaliae the airen^ and dbuactcr of the entrenchment. Susaex 
b fortuiuiTC (far Saxon earthworks aie rareb in having no less than three ^ burha * 
mentioned m the Burghal liidagc — at Lewta, Hastings und Burpluiiii—and of ihae the 
hiai two snmve. 

Dr Curwen an|tl his father are ao well known for their admirable work on the ncmiUna 
of prehbioric cultivatioD and setdemeois upon the Downs, chat the readEr will turn at 
once to the chapter on this subject, *nd he will not be disappointed. The desenpUon of 
the Park Brow* agricultural aeitl^iieni, with itssuixesaive occupatioiu in the Late Bfonxc, 
Hallstatt and La Tine dmes^ each wi^ its disdnetiw form of hdlhtation, and its evidence 
of prosperity under the F&x Romana and its burning and destrucdoia by the Sixona, 
makes moat interesting reading. Here at least Arch^logy deophere and presents to 
Hisu i document of neal importance. 



chapter on roitds is one of the moat interesting. The Author deals thoroughly 


with Sune Stmt and the isvo other certain roads nut of Chichester, one of which is now 
Inst, os well as the easterly road which probably existed. Flc dtacusses terraceJ and 
engineered RotnaiiiEcd trackwayia which slope up to the Ridge^vay, and the * underhill * 
roads which connect up akmg the edge of (he Weald for the whole length of the South 
Downs. These Uuu«, by a oirdAiJ at^ Lsbudoiu emtmnution of the Dnmeieday mununa 
and the modem mop, he clearly thovre to be 4 series of connexioiu between die Saxon 
Mrdements, and not a cDUtinuous entity. 

To the main I^dgeway, wlilch readies ftom Betchy Head tu Winchester, and w on 
across Salisbury Fkin to Cornwall, he perhaps does not db full justice. He proses, for 
the first tune we think, the neolithic a^ of two roads connected with it by the faft that 
neolithic fijnt-niincs have cut ronipictely through them, and it tirmt have been a great 
trade-route for cattle and odier exports at least os early as the Iron Age. h is probably 
ibc key ro many on archaeological problem, espedally in Sussex. 

Inc dass of linear outh’works, diacu^cd in this ebaprer, to which Colt HnareV 
uiLTotTunatC question-beg^g term of ' entered way* ' is still applied, again rails out for 
tnalytical study. I'be tingje-bankcd Rackhsim Bank, for instanoe, of defeuaive type, 
and the part of the Wandyke in Arundel Purk, nr the long continuatis eartb^A-urk along the 
edge of Rcwell lliU above Fair Mile Bottom, have not much Jri common with one 
another, and strll less with the double-bauked citm-ridlgE dinrhes , which span the Down 
benveen precipitous scarps or from scarp to forest. Dr Curwen la wisely cautioue and 
non^conunittai ^ to tbeir purposcj thou^ perhapa too ready to speak of them as road* ; 
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buT KLi flugg»ckiii that they were C 3 ttle-wa>i» wiQ expUm mmy of them^ndeed^ it is 
in ibis diiection^ as it to tht writer, that the $o{ut4Pn of mssny of the pnzztu mutt 
be sought, tn West Sussex at least, many of the flO'^Ekd hill-foits ttid $ii]:»fn9e(l 
* llritish tamps ^ such as Bow Hill, Bexley Bushes aod Fertibeds uetn Iiest explained et 
prateirteil cattle lEncknaum, The half-wild cuttle nuist hivt roamed in the forest of the 
Weald and over the ptchy ecruh of the wide wuihem slopes, and rounding them up far 
mustering,sorting and markingmuat have been, a difiiculr business. The typical v-shaped 
narrow^tottomed amas-rtdgc ditches between dnuhle pmlmbly topped by a 

wattle fence, wniih] admirably sene the purpose of the * cattle-moe* ' of a iiiodrcfi) 
Argentine cstanda, while the ^kinks ^ might be the places for the suing'-gutea w^htch, in 
South America, arc operatird fiom a bndge. The tracks leading up tn the ends of the 
crwtt-ridg^ ditchta, the tingle-banked protective«type cross dykes, which sometimes occur 
in connexion with the double-banked, and the doublhig and trrhltng of the bner, seem to 
fall in with thb hypotheftis', wink the two Reweil Wood endbxures, which, from iJv 
absence of rtH^'ar can hardly ha’it been for human necuputkm, may he cxjunpks, the 
one of • very highly Gomplicated.imd the otherof a comparatively simple, caltle^nclotun:. 

The tlescriptkrn of the tracing tif the an dent road from Pbrtalode to the Ridgeway 
is an excellent example of the dctighia of field-work* and abo of the camfid inductive 
reasoning required to prove condusions ; we must, however* record a doubt that ‘ skde ' 
ever had the meaning of' road \* 

The three special descriptions in the last chapter of Windowr* Hew-cLI and Bow 
Hilh, with their scenery and their problems, are such as make the Field Archaeologist** 
moudt water. The tnhabiunus of Sussex-Prehistoric and present-day—are fominaic 
tn lisving the two Dr Curwens to workout dieir history. 

One must not forget to praise the exctlktit photographs and iliustrattons, nor the 
happy thought of making the mevitabk loose cover justify its cakfonce as an index ihcet 
and arcWlo^col map.f ^ P. Williams-Fh^iian* 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF CHANNEL ISLANDS. By T. D. KEritjaicir. 

In X vols. Vol* I. The Bailiwick tif Guernsey. pp. 273, 30 ptata and 

t^i Jtgi, 192S. 2$u 

This is an important book* full of iniormatiun, and coataining some new and well* 
balanced tbcotica. 

The Bailiwick of Guernsey, which iitchides the isLmd* uf Aldemej Sark and 
Hcnn, was m isknd srchipelsgu ut such times u Jersey was part of the mainUnd of 
France, This may have been the cause of its remaming uninluibitcd until the coming of 
the tea-faring beaker-folk fmm the south, and of the length and brilliance of its zneiaJi^ic 
culture which prospered until about the jgt century b*c., althou^ during the loti^ pan 
of the Brofiit A» a certain ninount of interoouree with Britain made in influence fell 
There was 9 scoJemenl in Alderney by a Roman gairuon* htit' the ramjuutation of the 
Bailiwick proceeded slowly, nor are the antiquities of the period of any great account * 


" Via think Dt Cantrn Jm rothpwiritf ih« interptrTatmti ipintn 'm Rubenst Piort-tuinta af 
Inns, p t3tt} where ^ KCTtd ekment is wared tn he Biit nc d* t^at tlijnSih-i 


»c df> frtjt think that 


cius nificr e*n mean m juaw foi nciio ytfftaa nna iiata ‘b« Elhuijth Pt __ 

W.1* j.pm i^Tht Chi^ uwW i> £itlish Pi fey Probr*«^ 

word femlMlc Si s whole, »e» wd. vn. when puhlkired —^ ^ 

Eon-ot ™ * Ktand tdrtion Dr Cuiwai’t book ti sbndy 
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Mr Kendrick oonsiden the Guernsey sutuc-menhire co be turvind* man? generm- 
tioQs laicr in date than liic BronTc Age. 'fhe famous bmnw hoard from tongy in 
Alderney dates from the end of the Bronze Aj^t and all the objects were proliably 
imported from Britain. There vrcrc no deposits of copper in the Cha^l Islands, no 
true dolmens, no true alignments, and no dressed atones vriih the exception of the statue 

menhirs. „ , • i. * • 

The stone nMnuments Mr Kendrick c lassi fi es as folkrws :—dwelling ptaoes, burial 
chambere, menhirs, lines of small sttroea. Burial chambers are further divided into two 
classes. Class I (communal burial chambers):—type a—passage graves ; lypc^ b— 
chsmbets without approaching paasages ; type c—rommunal ciata. Class II (single 
gn^Ts) :—type a—dst in borrows ; type b—^t in circles ; type c—irobted cist. 

There is s chapter dc%t)ted to OTvc-funulurc, most of which is occupied by n 
schnbriy surtxy of the various types of pottery. The remainder of the book oonsbts of a 
detailed description of the individual sites. 

The illustrations arc numeroui, dear, and fbi ilte most part tn the right pbee ; 
that is, in or opposite the text that refers to them. The writing of thb alto^tb^ admirable 
book must have enuiled an immense amount of painstaking and discriminating nesearch 
work. The author has set himself a high standard for the second volume, which we are 
now eagerly awaiting, Ciat, 

ROMAN YORK : EXCAVATIONS OF 1926-1927. By S. N. Miller. Joumal of 

Raman StuJits, vol. xvni, 1928. pp. 61-99, plates IV-XI. 

llir Roman le^inary fort of York, which in its latest stage enclosed an area of fifty 
acres, formed s rcctangb of which the four corners pointed to the cardinal points of the 
compaas. In post-Roman times a great mound of earth was heaped over llw nonh- 
eastem and northwestern walls of the Roman fort, which were yet standing in places 
to the height of sixteen feet, and. still later, the mcdkvd city wall was carried along the 
top of the mound. Excavations msde into this mound in igtc at the east comer of the 
fortress, described in volume xv of the Journal oj Roman Ststwe, revealed the extstenoe 
of a cby rampart, w*hich appeared to have been thrown up by Petiliua Cerealis in AJ>. 
71-74, and to have formed the earliest defence. A stone wall had been built along the 
outer margin of this rampart in the reign of Trajan, and was found to have been super- 
ceded in its turn, at the close of the second century, by a bter wall, built immediately 
bfhind the earlier one which had been demolished. The comer w-as found to have been 
protected by an internal tower of stone. 

Further excavatiora carried out in 1926 and 1927 by Mr S N. Miller, wlto has been 
in charge from the outxt, are described in volume xviil of the same joumal. The 
comer turret waa completely excavated, and a post-hole ahowrd it to liavo been preceded 
by a wooden structure. It may safely be inferred that the wooden turret was contem¬ 
porary with the day rampart: its stone aucoeasor waa perhaps slightly earlier than the 
first stone rampart wall. It was again rebuilt, and its basement was finally filled in solid. 
None of these featutes ore traorahic in the Urge fourth-century external bastion known 
as the Multangubr Tower, at the opposite comer of the fortress, ami trenches dug at that 
point rcA'ealcd no early work. Tlus showed that tlic Mulungular Tower docs not 
represent the original weat comer of the fonresa, and raised the presumption that the 
northwest and southwest rampart walls, of which that tower forms the angle, were on a 
line different from the originaJ dcfcooes. 
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The rrst of Mr Miller'* excavation* were dc^'oted (o dedniag Dp tH» point. Ic 
w-M alieaiiy bitavm liiat tliei waU boEt in dbe Comiiiodua-Scvcrta penntl coatlfiDDd in 
use till the end of the Roman occupation for 9ome distance on eithEf side af the e^st 
comer, and that here there had been do change of line. The earlier wsdl vru meed as 
far aa the Eii>rth»±t gatewayp but bettnicn that point and the north comer its pUce hitd 
been taken by a fourth^ntury built, appareiuly, upon the mncrele foundatiaii 
of the corLief atrnctuie. Ticnchi!* cut ia the northwest defences duclfiaed the fact that 
here aba the wall wn of rouitb-centiiry date, but, as at the western bastian, tbere tvaa 
no sign of earlier work. Tliat the eiiTUcr defenoes had taken b difierent lhn» was mode 
mori! appamnt by the discovery, dose up to the wall, of barrack bmldings of the carlicf 
penodl, h folbwB thst^ in tw fourth century, pctliaps in the time of Coustantiiu 
ChJorus, the IcgiDnary fortress wa* teduoed in eiie, but the origimd line of defence on two 
offtaaides has yet to be dbeoveredn H. H, E. Craster, 

THE PITT»RIVERS MUSEUM, FARNtLVM, Ilandboak lidtirnf L- H, Dcdlev 
Buitow, ForRAani Mmevm, 1929. Prke BOt rWiroW, 

A popular handbook of the Pitt-Riven Museum at Famham, in Dorset, was very 
badly needed* Flic present book makes a valiant attempt to deal adet^uately with the 
rich mattriflJ stored there* lla fnibHcation it due to the revival of interest atoused hy 
Captain George Pitt-Rivere. 1 1 consists of oote* on ilte district by Capuin Pil t-Ri vers, a 
brief memoir of General Pitt-Riwrs by Mr St. Gray, followed by a deatriptiou 

of the Museum itself and a number of objects of interest in it, Mr Gray a1»o ron- 
tributes a chapter on the modeb of anrient utea excavated by the Genenil. There is ■ 
chapter on ' tlic Clay and the Pbthy Dr H. f. Hiarison, on " Cercnionial Object*' by 
Dr Maiett, and on ‘ an Egyptian Tombstone ' by Ptofcaaor GrifHih. The Editor 
ooDtribuieg q chapter on the ' Worki of Art fmm Benin ' and other subjects. 

We cannot help feeling that, excellent ra the handbook ia as a whole, it fiilU short in 
respect of whit, after aU. was Geneml Pit I-Rivera' nuiin achievemeat, ihf vrork w^di he 
airied out in Jib own greunda. He was the firet archaeubgist lo carry out sdentific 
excavations, and lie will be known for that Jong after hia work in anthropology has been 
foT^tten. Tbrre is a certain incompatihdiiy bciwceo some of the ■pedmena in the 
Famham from the other side of the World, and tliuse whidi dug up on h» 

own estate, and we onnut help thinking that the former would be more wiitably bouaed 
in t natioiuii cthnologicaf mitseum, did such cjdst. 

Student* should be grateful to Captain Pltt-Rjcens for good work he is qiiteiJy 
carrying out in pureuimce of his grandfatbor's ideals. It is up to srchaeodogisti to 
support him to tne ftdJcst extent in this tniaaion, and such vmall criticism* aa we make 
really fall as tmteh upon them ai upon those responrihk' for this handbxik. 

A few miacellanecua pointson page 7, it i» iiioic Likely that the' nitre' in ' Larmer" 
means a pond \ and that tlie fim port refers to some yellow Rags which grew in it* Tlte 
writer is apparently unaware tbac this interpretation is given in a study of the Iwutidi by 
Dr Crnndy^ puhliahcd in the Arthtasitoigif fd youmatf Lixvit, 39, 

A pEtotogruph IS publiahed of the model of ihe Roinan villa excavated it iweme. 
llti* was the Lat work carried out by dte Gener«l immediately before hia death, and one 
of the many disastcous restili* which ensurd therefrom was tlut 00 attempt was made 
to publish JT. ff not too ktc, we wonder whether Captain Pitt-Rivera could not now 
ro^y ihk misfortune ? The building in qucdtion was excavated with the Gencral^s 
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ckimEtcrbdc thonjughnos, anil ilna tlien very few iwbted Emnati Lmibliaga 
Kavr been dug with ccjiulI care, Tliere are other legacies which remuiiii such for 
inatnnjcci the imiquc hoard of winded axes from DoniieBd, of which ib«r Jftimed world is 
still in complete ignoranoc, IncidentaUyt wc w'i>u]d suggest that the ^iecond editjon^ 
which is certain to be required^ should mentioa* in the litie^ the fact that ramham ia 
in Dorsetn EVinr out of ten people who see this handbook sway from tlie MuaeuiD 
will oondude ihst it is at the Farnham in Sunry \ in fact, practicaUy everyone to 
W'bcim wc have mentioned the Museum ss one that miuf be viaited has conduded 
that it was in Surrey* and we believe that suinc have even gone to that pUee and 
been disappointed. 


EURASLA SEPTENTRIONALIS ANTIQUA t Journal for East Eumpenn jtmi North 

Asiatic Archaeology and Ethjiography* Edited for t/jc Finmth /IrcAmologioii Sod^ 
U. T. SiREUira ujsid A, M, Tallguen. Vola. i-iu. 

Prof, Tallgren of Hebiingfors was the firat prehurtorian from the Capitalist west to 
travel in the Union of Soviet Sodaliet Republics, One result of his journey perha]^ was 
the foiuidation of ibis intematlonol jotmial fbr the study of that divEnihed* yet in history 
alwava intern:latcd, area which extends from the Baltic to the Behring Straits. Its effect 
is to make known to the Wotem world in E^hahfunfortumitcly not vny often), French 
or Gertnan the ajna^ing results being obtained by Russian, Hzuilsb* Lett and Polish 
excavators. 

The hmt volume, ptihllshed in but numbered u, » entirely devoted to ■ study 
by Tullgren of South Russia in pre-ScyiMan iim». Here we get ocot^ for the first ihne 
to the rnults of pre''Wdr Russian excavations in those tieppe kui^im in whose bujldere 
Myra* Peske sud Childe Itave sought the first Aryans, The account ia abundantly 
ilfustrated and unified by the autborb pereonai study of the local nvuseunts and sites. 
He also describe the Lnie Bronxe Age industry of the Ukraine wherein Hungariun 
rypa preduminale* but «pear-heads with crescentic openings in the blades* abbough C»E 
l^lly, nuggest ouiutexioQs With Btitnin, 

Our knowledge of tlie steppe cultures is greaEly extended by tlie Rusaiun excavations 
published by the excsvatois in suhoequem numl^rs. Notable ia Rykov^s account of 
the ‘ Chvalyuftker Kultur' on the Inwer Volga in vol* i (spear-heads wiih folded sockets 
or ? east sockets and on ear associated with ' capper age ' types of daggerfl and oxa); 
EJoFtvin''" * The Verkhny^Kixil Find ' in iiJ (a hoard of the same period from the Ural 
region) ; ond Schmidt's diacuasiou of the whole subject in the li^ of the Or finds in 
tv, raising the dating of the gran North Ciuastan knrg^s to the Jtd miUenntum once 
more. In the azom vohnnc* however. Prof, 'raUgren, after signalizing many aurpriaingly 
close agreements between the North Caucaaian culture ^ru l that of the eastern Alps 
(L^bai^t etc,), again mnlncsma. a bff dating. 

Oihcf unpnElaiit papeti deal with mtcrglacial remains frotn Mmichutia, the 
* Kainennye b^j' and du Eathonioo Law on antiquidn* ■ piece of lefduslutbn tliaE 
might well be copied in this mirntry. In each volunie there is a very complete and useful 
summary of recent literature, panirularly Rvnian. Cleariy In the prehistory 

b, Like other bnnehea of jjueUecmji] life, odvitnciDg with great ra^Hdity. If only for 
keeping ua in touch with such dcvelopmcats ESA b to be welcximed and sought for, 

V. Gordon C aim a, 
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DIE BRONZESCFfNABELKANNEN* By P. Jacoqstiul nnd A* LjctrsnoitiT. 

B^rtm, fp, !Q4. ttttfi map and 4a piaf^M, 

Tbc bronze wine fUfifaiu with bciiked spouts (Sihrmbrlkaniu^ii) ivhich form tite 
subject of This smnptuuus volume an: Hmong the moat widely diambuij^ objects of south 
Eumpean wurkminahip found m imo Age conteirts to ti:^ north of the Alpa, They 
have come to light in Germany,. Prance^ Ciecho^Siovalua^ Austria and Belgium : in 
the Celtic Chieftains' graves (Lj- T4&c a) of the Middle Rhcnkli area lliey are parricutarty 
well represented^ and they occur, though less frequently^ in the rich chariot^hurials of 
the Msme crdcunc. S(»uih of the Alps they h^w been found in Italy and Switzerland. 
Although they have aroused much interest^ it has fallen to Doctois Jacohsihal and 
Lari^M^rff to ivrite the firat eaihaustjvc treatise cnmxnimg them, 'fhe association of 
tliese authore is a happy one : Dr Lungsdor^ is among the forenwl of the younger 
prehiatoriatu in Germany ; white ttc Jacobsthfirs distinguished contributions cm 
cdassical archaeology ha^e won for him a Euro^ieaD reputstion. 

.Apart from an eTtcursus by LangsdoflT on objects (now io Berlin juid Bmnawtck 
Musennifljfrom the Tidno and hlcaocoo valleys and an appendix giving a full list of ibc 
flagons, ttc.^ the wort faili into two fnain pirte. ITie first, the work of Longsdorff* is 1 
carefully compiled account of the contexla in which the dijfctcnt IkgGna occurred with 
ample refcrencea tti the rckvaiit literature. It contains (p. 37) sonic uteful oemgenda 
to Dih.'hcleitc'* inventory iu the Last volume of his celebrated AreJi^figit 
p. 1599 tf and TO my map in ANTlQl/nr, 1918, II, 438. Dr Langsdorff is to be 0011- 
graluJaled on the thorouglmtsa svith which he has collected his inform niion, ITic 
second part is by Jacobstlml: ■ detailed description and anslysia of the flagona fmm a 
•lylisiic point of view—an sdnumble and to those not ver«d in douical arehu-oloiTV 
quite on indiapensabk contribution. 

JambathHl makes out ■ powerful case fur the Etruscan origin of die beaked ^agon 
Pcfh^ the Btmn^t cvidcucc he advances in aupport of this vjVw b tlie stniilarity 
between the engraved detntation on ihc nccksof these vct*se Is and the engraved omaimm la- 
tion on Etruscan buidufi of iJic aixth century njc. llie remoTkable homogeneity of the 
beaked flagons leads him to believe tlui, with very few exceptkini, they must have h«n 
made at one place* but this at present is not easy to dctenrunc predsely, N'engchaUEr 
has shown that tbc tlagon from Schwarsenbach (Birkenfeld) was made at Vtilci. Dm 
in )acv>b*thal't opinion, the place where the majority of these \e5sela orj^nated was pat 
situated in so «ntr»l a regjnn ; the hnlf-barbaric eugm^'ingm on the neck of the fUgoa 
from Weisakirclren (Pfek). 50 strangely in coatrast with the abnoai Creek cliamcter of ia 
plastic aoomorphio orriBinentation, together with tlic completely foreign nature of the 
nrekengraving! on tbe example from Annsbeim (ttheia*Hessen) point to their pla<» of 
fuigm Iwing loeatod in some regioii ' which cm the ont hand had cW affiniik* with 
Vuld and rchiljed wwrkalwps* and on Uw other where tredttiiuis etirvivcd from which 
tl« deopratioa on tin: Antabcim flagon In mrtictiLiT was detiwd He suggests piccnuio 
or Umbria. Hut is not the evidence of ihese two examples too slight to prore that the 
main oentfc of munufocture Uy outside of Etruria pioper ? I3 it ptMsible that liie peek- 
cfispavmg^ of the above two upedmcia were added later and in a region other than tlietr 
plane of origin ? I refer to Jafiobfthara rctnatka on the Halktan charaatr of flic neck- 
engravings on the Armsheim flagon (p. 52), Acid tf not. it ii run more likely that they 
ciine fneun workshops other thnn th^ in which the majority of Ibgoru was muk^ 
Even JaDobathal ^mita that »ome spedmena did not originate in the main centre of 
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manufacture (c^. flagfins noa. ii6a and 117, not to mention the South AJptnc and La 
T 4 nc oopia), although, apart from their nedt-engravinga, the Mcascb from Weiaskirchen 
and Arm&hcim stand in closer relation to the main body of Schnabtlkanmat tli»n gny of 
these. 

Among the barbaric copies of these southern flagons, those of the South Alpine 
area are of considerable interest. An analysts of the omamenul features on the Utter, 
leads jacohsthal to state that they were of the same date as their southern prototypes, and 
re%*eal no motifs Uter than the fifth century #.c. (see 0. 57). Ignoring flagons 35, 83. 
127-9. nothing is known of the contexts in which they were found, the Schmabri^ 
kannfH from the Ticino valley fall into two groups : according to Jacohsthal, six examples 
are Etruscan impons, four South Alpine copes. Of the first group, two (nos. 8 and 39) 
were found in graves whose fuminire contsiined, among other objects, antiquities dating 
from La Tene s (c. 400-300 B.c.); the rest occur in contexts of on apparently Hallstatt 
D character. Of the copes, only one (no. 123) was found in a grave of a Hallstatt fades. 
With no, 124 were associated two advanced I^ b fibulae (see p. 19) ; while no. 126 
the lUMi borlmic of these copies, was found with objects dating from the second snd first 
centuries B.C., hut the account of the excavation of this grave is thought to be unreliable. 
1 know of no other region rn which beaked flagons occur in contexts that can with certainty 
be assigned to so late a date as the above examples Irom the Ticino area. Apart from 
this, the chronology of the South Alpine cemeteries is notoriously obscure ; types of ■ 
Late HalUutt (d) character axe often assodaied srith objects dating from subsequent 
Miiods, and the same applies to objects which elsewhere might be confidently assigned to 
T 4 ne a. So that it is practically impossible to say if grs re s of a Hallstatt d or La 
Tine b facies actuaOy date from those phases and not Uter. 'rhis renders the dating 
from a purely stylistic dew of any object found in this area extremely hazardous. Dr 
jaoohst^ thinks it possibk that La Tine infiiicnccs may be traced in the ornamentation 
of certain of the South Alpine copies. Were this to be established, it would mean that 
the flagons in question iwre assuredly later than the fifth century, since there h neither 
trchacobgicaJ nor historical evidence to show that the La Tine culture existed in (hat 
re^on prior to the beginning of the fourth century ar., the cavilizatton of La Tine A 
being unrepresented there. 

Dr jacohsthal bolds that the trade between the North and the South passed over the 
Great St. Bernard ; like other Alpne passes of over aooo metres, the Great St. Bernard 
suflered from the Sub-Atlantic climate crash : little is found from the Uter HalUutt and 
earlier La Tine nhaacs to show it was much used in those times—nearly all the obiecta 
found at Mont Joux date from the Uter La Tine and Roman periods. Evidenw of 
Etruscan influence in that part of SwitecrUnd is exceedingly slighL The West Alpine 

3 ®) ® phcnoTncnally conservative district. Von Duhn 

{Nfue Heulelberifer JahrbueJur, 1891, p. 79)ohaerves that there are no grounds for believing 
the Great St. Bernard to have pUyed any pan in the tranamUsion of Etruscan and Greek 
objects to the North. No bronze bcakeo flagons have aa yet occurred in the region of 
that pass. Indeed, apart from the Ticino and Mesocco valleys, not a tingle 
kannt has come to Kght in Switzerland or in Southern Germany south of a line from 
llagenau to Ulra. In the opinion of the neviewer. allowing that the beaked flagons were 
of Etruscan workmanihip. there are fewer objections to their having been shipped to 
MsMiha and thence reaching the Cclric area. That a trade existed between the 
last-named area and Massilia is proved by the finds at Camp dc ChAteau CJura) The 
argumenu in favour of this view ate too lengthy to be given here and the reader U referred 
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to Asrnoij^, ii, 43iff, eapcdaUf p. 439?^ ^rhcre \hc conncjdtviu betnmi Italy 
and Ma&sitla ore also diaciuacd, Thr fut tW m fta^ic» hove been found ia the 
Middle Rhone reidon cannot as yet be advaiioed a^umt those tnvelliiijf by Uua 
route; unlike northern S^tserhind and southernmost Germanv,. this erea lias never 
been aystciiuiticaJly cjcotvated. li sbould be noted that the ptenenoe of beaked Ihigona 
as far weat as the Dcpaitmeni of Cher and in. the Pity D 4 i»e reginit lends ^-eight to tl« 
vievr that Elruscan ohjtcts were being exported U> tlic CeJtie and adjacent barbaric 
regiojmi via the South of France mthcr than by the Alpine paj^ses. Finally, ta wc have 
seen, the piesencc of such objects in the Tidno and Mesocoo raJIeys cannot be advanced 
in support ol Alpine argumcfic, ijiitjt the crooked chronobgical wap of the South 
Alpine cemeteries have fbtally been made straight. 

The occurrence of fLigons st Rts-a and Martignano vronld nitlicf lead one to infer 
that the five Schttahatkamun from AuairU and Czcciio-Sb^-akiu rciched those oounlriest 
by way of the ancient Adige-Brenner-Inn-Elbe mure. But unforttioaiely mtliing is 
k^wn of the drcumsianocs of the above rwo hnda. 

One cannot but mgrel that Dr Jacobalhal had not the dunce of petsonolly eaaminiog 
the ntmarkable finda fram Bouzonvilk (Mnsdle) recently icrtuired by tlic British 
Mufloum (sM p, 99). The Scyihian character of certain momorpMc elements on the 
two flagons h striking. But even if the existence of Scnhlan influence upon EarJv La 
Tfenc art were established, thatinfiizcnce cwuJd only be of ^mndary impartaticc* Contact 
between CcU and Scythian in Silesia can lumlly ultimately account for the Scythic 
elemcmB on iW flagons, the Celts not reaching that region before ana 400 fU 
Tine 0), while the vesaeU in question are assuredly not later than the fifth century. It 
will be iiiicresting to read what this distinguished scholar has to say on this poini. 

In venturing the above critickmfi, ihe reriewer does nut wish to belittle this arrest 
werit in the cyea of the layman. To the expert, there is no danger of this; the bnok is 
and i# likely to remain, the tunuDg^int in the study of tltose impartant * 

J,M. de Navaukd. 


THE 


■ EXPLOILATtONS IK THE TYROPOEON VALLEY. JERUSAl^M 1027, 
Bv J ■ W. Crowfoot. si j., and G. M, FrrtECERALD. ma. PuhiUhfd hy 
of thf Palfttiw £jfp/(jrii/w?t Fmd Commitin atul told at tAe OjSfe 0/ tiu Ftutd s 
Hinde Streti^ Squoftj If', t, 1919, ' 


Thk la the second of the * Annuaia ' devoted to the topogrephy of the Hill of Ophel 
and the Tyropoeoii ViUey, and while it docs not finally diiiaMe of uB the prabkm* 
relating TO Its Bubject it ts manifest that the volmne came* forward clearly and effcctivel? 
the pTOcesa uf dispersing the cloud of m^-srery snd the muss of coniroveray which have 
hung for mund t^ carltest chaptcre of the origin of ririliiation at and «otmd w lut 
IS ivow cOmprehcHsiVEly known as Jetmalem, 

One outatandifig question bn been definitely settled by the cicavatiomr described 
in the prewm vnlumejmd ito imratdiito prepjraor. vi2.. the site of the fcbiisite fortress 
which later became the City of Dai-’id and ^ Mount Zion tt^iatcvcr remains nr 
outposts muy j^t be diaeovered northward of Ophel. or on the western hill ii is now 
stahlished that tire pa^gea tn the th»b; of King, and Chmnicki relative to the Hebrew 
Cbnijuost refer to the aiy which h« lyren disdo^ by these exsvattons 

^ grcit l«ncli vrhidi the txplurrr, duR from lis ridgt of Ophel Uwards into 
the Tytupocon \ sUcy revTskd m its bvrer autgea the tnossive wall,, including a g»toway, 
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which belonged to the western defence* of the Jebosite stronghold which King David 
captured aotnew>Krc about looo B.c. Already oonaidenble remains of the jebusite 
defences had been found on the eastern slope of Ophel, facing the Kedron Valley, near 
the southeastern angle of the Temple Area, and again immediately overlooking the 
Virgin's Well, The lowest rock level rcach^ in the great trench in the Tyropoeon 
Valley and in front of the great gateway, was a little over &ty*cight feet below the present 
nound level, indicating tlw extent to which, at this paint, the valley has been filled up by 
the rubbish accumulated in successive demolitions and re«buildings on the site. TIk 
ptetuxesque Old Testament incidents which gather round the Virginls Well, indicate 
the profound interest which attaches to almost every chapter of research in Palestine, 

The story of palaeolithic and neolithic Palestine has yet to be written, but mcmoini 
like the one before us illustrate the methods and processes by which some of the great 
blanks in the reconstruction of ancient historical civilization arc being filled up in our 
own day. 

The limits of this ruitioe forbid any description of the Byzantine Street lying some 
twenty-five feet above the base of the old Jebusite walls, or of the bouse in the lowest 
level in the middle of the Tyropoeon VsUcy in front of the western gateway, or of a score 
of other interesting items down to the roof-tile bearing the stamp of the xth Roman 
kgiun. The photographs, plana, sectiona, and drawings of the various ' finds * and 
thnr classification axe excellent, and of the utmost value both to the student and the 
general reader. 

'llic generosity of Sir Charles Mareton, the happy and useful relations which subsist 
between the official archaeological authorities in Jerusalem, and the skill sod cBideacy 
of the actual exploren on the spot, are all points which emerge at v*arioua stages in these 
records, to the gratificstion of all those who are interest^ in the revxUtion of the 
archaeological secrets of the Holy Land. Taos. kUausoN. 

DIE PFAHLBAUTEN DES BIELERSEES. By Ta. Iscats. BUI {V^Uig det 

Hnrnatkundekomtmttion Steland)^ 1928. pp. 240 and 20 plata. tor. 

Dr Ischer's little book on the pile-dwellings of the Lake of Biciuvc does reallv give 
a lively and illtiminating account of the life and work of prehistoric times that is applicable 
to ■ much larger sphere than ilut indicated in the title. The author combines with his 
eahausrivc knowledge of the rich rcmairui so miracuJotialy preserved by lacustrine mud 
the fruita of extensive reading in anthropological literature and of probnged personal 
study in ethnographic museums, as well as of the habits of the local peasantry. Hia 
clear figure* and descriptions of the relics, supplemented by apt and beautifully illuatratcd 
paralleb from among modern savages, bring home vividly to the reader bow prehistoric 
man made and used lliingi. Thus flint-flaking is illustTatcd by figures of Bushmen and 
Esquimaux at work, the use of the bow-drill from E^ptian painting* and photographs 
taken in the^ South Seas, the spindle by a peasant from Val^. So the book not only 
revives our interest in the Lake-dwellings—a subject whose value is apt today to be 
overlooked on acoount of its strong Victonan fiavour—but is immediately helpful in 
quite different problema. 

Dr Ischer's field is narrower than that of Reincrth (reviewed in AjrriQUlTT, 1927, 1, 
380) and be makes no attempt at a detailed grouping such as was attempted ^ his 
German colleague. At the same time he treat* of the material more fully and includes 
the Bronze Age in his survey. Quite apan from the general stimulation provided by 
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hu trcatmeat, a number of new or forgotten detaiia came to my notice. I may instance the 
yoke from \^nelz, a wooden apear-thrower which Ischcr's ethnographic knowledge 
enabled him to reoognixe, the amber beads from Sutz, bom * 8un*diaca * quite like our 
gold ones, and square-barbed arrow-heads (abo a bracer) again recalling British types. 
It is interesting to recall that there waa a distinct indiuirial quarter in tlw Bronze Age 
pik-village of Aldrigen such aa has recently been recognized in prehistoric villages in 
southern England and tlie Orkneys. Dr iKher has further some pertinent remarks to 
make on the limits of the stradgraphlcal method as applied to lake-dwellings on a shifting 
strand line. Altogether this is a valuable book. It is a pity it is printed in Gothic type. 
Indeed it would Ite well worth translating. V. GoxooN CitttDl. 

LIFE WORK IN PREHISTORIC TIMES. By G. Renajid. Kfgam Paul 

{Hittary of Ctrilixation), pp. viil, 228, teilk 24 dba. 1929. I2i 6 d. 

It it one of the many merita of the great serica on the liistory of Civilization that it 
makes available to English readers tlie work of their foreign contemporaries. Yet to 
succeed here, the authora of a general work like that before us ought to have suffident 
breadth of vision to throw light on problems that conhont ua in the British Isles and to 
take account of authors* even Biitiah authors, who are not their compatriots. In this 
respect at least Profeaaor Rcnard faib badly. Stonehenge U classed with * the cromlechs 
of Morbihan and the Deccan* as a neolithic burying-plaoeI (p. 28). In diaoming 
dwtillngs nothing is said about beehive huts and the type of stone architecture they 
involve, nor is any reference made to the aurv'h'als of the type described by Mitc^ll 
and ot^rs. The foot-plough and its survivals are equally ignored. Of the many 
Dritiah authors who have made aignal contributions to the illumination of prehistoric 
darkness by modem ethnographic parallcla only * Lubbock * and Haddon are even 
men^ned perfunaoriiy ; the vrork of Tylor, Pitt-Riviers, GowLuid and Mitchell, to say 
nothing of their more recent aucoessors, is evidently quite imknown to the author. 

Partly aa a oonaequence of this defect many serious inaccuracies disfigure his accounts 
of tedmical prooeasea. On pottery we read 68) * the black (vessels) were baked in 
the open air. the red by firing inside the house The very exiguous account of primitive 
metallurgy givm on p. w, while failing completely to give an impreaaion of the romance 
of the craft, hnstlca with inaccuracies or oba^nties i for instance the author ignores 
fact that the crucible waa at fiisi often if not always placed undtr the fire and dcscribea 
the gouge oa ‘ a sort of hollow which worked into tlw thick pan of a flint chisel can hollow 
out a piece of wood * bad translation). 

archaeology is worse than the technology. Mesolithic is equated with Middle 
Palaeolithic; aa type sites of the transitional period (our mesolithic) Campigny, Mas 
d*Azil, Firo-cn-Tajdenob and Gafaa are mentioned. But Kjdkenmodings («r) on the 
sea coast and the edge of the deserts are classed with dolmens and Stonehenge os 
Neolithic. From p. 125 wc should infer that the sickle was invented after the plough. 
Page 7a states; * In Western Europe the iron industry is of two types. The older U 
revealed to us by the excavationa at Hallstatt in Bavaria,'and seems related by its products 
to the products of Asia Minor on the coasts of the Black Sea which were carried westw ard 
by the Russian ateppes and the Danube valley. The other, that of La Tine, a valley in 
the canton of NeucMtcl in Switzerland, derives on the oantrary from the Mediterranean 
culture and came north by the Aegean Islands, Greece, and Italy 

After dting tha specimen of archaeological and geographical knowledge_to say 
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nothing of Utcnu7 style—it ii*ould be useless to proceed to enumenite the real merits of 
the book. We cannot refrain, bowerer, from drawing sttention to the illustrations, 
which seem to have been choom in most cases without the kast reference to the text. 
One whole piste is occupied by a Pccin shell; another represents stnx^usly whst 
purports to be s Mousterian scraper. Others depict the ' d^th of Captain Crok \ a 
reconstructed ' dolmen ' at St. Germain, a mammoth, snd a rope bridge. All these 
seem qixite irrelevant and should have been replaced by some of the excellent available 
represenutiona of primitive, ancient or medieval pot'Cnalung. smelting, mining, ploughing, 
etc. Of the twenty four illuatrationa. indeed, exactly half are dtJ^r quite irrekvont 
or at least unessential. The choice of good Ulustrations ia often one of the most difficult, 
as well as most vital, tasks of authorship. In the subject here created, however, any 
writer who knew the literature would be embarassed only by the number of excellent 
and easily acccastbk figures at his disposal. 

1 for one feel the need of a book on prehistoric life illustrated by cthnopaphic 
paraUck. But it must be written by an author tamilUr with both domaina and in (or 
translated into) readabk English. Then I am sure it would sell. 'Ilie present book 
will not. V, Gordon Cuiloi. 

THE SALISBURY AVON, By Ernest Walls. With sketches in pencil ^ R. £. J. 

Bush. Arttneosmtih. 1929. pp. xu, 2B7, xvith 31 illuxtratums. tot 6d. 

This ia the second of Mr Walk* river books. In the first, * The Bristol Avon he 
fallowed the course of that stream from its aouxxx, through north and west WiltaUre 
and Sonierset, and so to the sea at Avonmouth. In the present volume, he begins with 
the sea at Q^ristchurch and journeys along the ri\er banka by the New Forest and 
Fordingbridge to Saliabtiry and thence up the Avon Valky, turning aside to explore the 
tributary streams, the Wylye, the Nadder and the Ebbk, on the way, until he mna his 
river to eatth at its source at burton in Bishops Cannings on the northern side of Pewsey 
Vtk. Tlie Wiltshire portion bare dealt with occupka just twice the number of pages 
allotted to Hampshire. The Author does not set out to write an ordinary gutde^ixiok. 
Unless a church is something quite out of the common, he ocarocly mentions it, and when 
he docs he g^vea you an impression of it as a whok, rather than the details of its archi- 
tecture. TIk places he lika to pause and muse upon are those which possess some 
historical or literary association, or, for he has dktinctly on eye for prehistoric things, 
those wliich possess some spedil archaeological internt. Berwick St. John for instance, 
and Alvedbton, are brought into the story chiefly for the sake of Dr Clay’s di8co\Trics 
in the pit>viUagea, and when he comes to Stonehenge he gives himself leave to treat the 
subject far more fully than he has treated any ot^r portion of his journey. So bar 
from being satisfied with the usual ^de-book hash, he ahovra that he is really acquainted 
with the most recent literature on the aubject, with die result that be lias written what k 
exceedingly difficult to write, a really go^ popular account, which, without going too 
much into detail, does giiT a fairly accurate idea of the reauha of recent excavations, 
including the wo^ at Woodhenge, and of the various theories as In the age and purpose 
of the tnorumvent whidi are favoured by present-day archaeologiata. It would not be 
easy to find another essay on Stonehci^ of ^ual kn^;th so charmingly written for the 
motorist or walker to read, and containing so link to cntictec and so much to be thankful 
for. The chapter on Salisbury, again, as a whok, ia exoelknt. Its history, the struggles 
of the dtixens with the bishop, its moat notable lutivea, the cloae, the cathedral, the 
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palace and the churches, the thinga that every visiior ought to see, the fact that, aa the 
iuthor believes, it is the Barchesicr of Anthony Trollopc'a novch, and that Himn*a 
Hospital was St. Nicholas* Hospital at liamham, are wo\tn together to make admirable 
reading for the tourist who prefcri a general view to the drier details of the ordinary 
guide. In this section, however, as Mr J. J. Hammond and others have pointed out, 
there are certain slips. The tounuunent ground was not at Old Sanim, but between 
Old Saniro and Wilton. The Mompessons did not live at Batheaaton, near Bath, but 
at Bathampton in Wylye, ’ Leyden Hall * should be Leadenhall, ‘ Nicholas Hyde * of 
Dinton should be Henry, atul it n-aa William, not John, Swayne who carried on the fomoui 
dispute with John Halle. But these arc amall blemtshes that do not affect the remarkably 
pleasant taste of the book as a whole. Those who do rK)t know the basin of tl»c Avon 
m Wiltshire and Hampshire already, and who are moved to eiplore it in a leisurely way, 
can hardly have a better introduction to that delightful country than this book tuppUn. 

E. H. Goodabd. 

THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR PLACES OF HISTORIC INTEREST OR 
NATURAL BEAUTY. Report for 1928-19^9. pp. it, 131, 7 piaUs, 4 mala. 

To quote the words of the Report, * the year 1928-1929 has been an annus 
mirobilis in the history of the National Trust. Not only have tome of the properties 
acquired been among the moat important ever handed over to the Trust, but iIk number 
of annual subscribers, for the finit time in the Tru8t*8 hiatory, reached a total of over 
tooo'. The latter may be a cause for congratulation to the Trust, but it is a sorry 
indication of the aesth^ic tastes of a rution favoured with so many places worthy of 
permanent preservation. However it b refreshing to Irom that thb year less litter has 
left ^Wd to mark the lunching ntes of tounsts. 

The Trust a bcooraing the possessor of places of archaeological interest, and there¬ 
for archaeology should be more adequately represented on its councils. FuTthermore the 
funds accruing from the ownership of places of archaeological interest, such aa the Wliite 
Barrow or the land roimd Stonehenge, should not be engulfed in the conuiwn fund, 
but should go to form the nucleus of a fund for purchaaing and preserving other sites of 
ardhaeologtcal interest. In short there should be an arch^logical hr8n<^ of the Trust 
with its own central committee with separate subcommittees for individual aites and its 
own special fund. When the subcommittee ii formed for the land round Stonelicnge 
(there is no mention of such s committee in the Report) it b hoped that the majority of 
Its members will be local archaeologbts who have the time and the quahficstions, and 
surveyors who know the local conditions of farming on the chalk. The Trust, out of 
amall beginnings, has grown to be a great landlord with high responsilnUtiet, and if it it 
to continue to act with efficiency it must adapt itself to new conditions. R. C. C. Clay. 

GREEK AND ROMAN BRONZES. By WiNtmo Lamb, mjv.. teiih 96 ptates and 
37 illustrations in tht text, Methuen, 1929. pp, xxill. 26t. 231. 

Thb b a vivid and excellent hbtory; it covers indeed a wider field than the name 
indicates, for it includes important sectioru on apccisl periods of Etruscan bronzes. The 
writer brings to this study, not only schoUrihip and conaidcnible knowledge of history, 
Utcrature and art, but a sensitire anprcciorion of every side of Greek life—its people, its 
oountryaide, its religion and sociaJ itutitutiona ; stove all, its fostivab, which are so 
brgely responsible for the wealth of ohjecta nu^ in bronze, which are fully discussed. 
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The illuatmiofts art jdminitily ch^ijen. Thett » Jittle contniveTOai lO ihe book 

0u mticuni t> difiiHCull. There must tw omissioiu: ihc limited i^pare catvntit allow of 
TTiui^h Oil foceiijn mdiienos and [echnial mclhoda. 

Ii w especially in the csriier cbapteis, which deal with the primitire and dc^ltrpmg 
art of the Bmna Age and of the Iron Age^ that Misa l<afnh sbowa hefspedaliit knowledge^ 
there art: Tahiablt sections on the tet^nique and »lyk of Cretan brninc-^^tirk; on the 
important classe* of tripod*—thd r a.htip<A and cri terU for daring X on ihr Cretan * shielik" 
-^reck or Plioemcimi I For the re&ti while Arcadia must welcome the retom lo her 
art of the chamiing oounUT-«idc hmoasts, which had mvtn mcsilj' to or 

Siqtin, the archaiaric lady in the British Museum and the Hennes in Boston w'ould 
rat^f have other oompjtny. E- R- FwCEh 

LA BELGIQUE ANCIENNE. CATALOGUE DESCRTPTIF ET RAlSONNt 
(Mmdes Royuui du Cinqusnteoiirc k Unj^wllts). /'nr Baron D£ LoE* funsrrvalnir 
uanorairt. 1.. L*es Ages de la Pierre* Vrvmtifil tt CiV, Rvt dr fn Ckaptilr, Bnsxetla. 
iqaS. 

Baron de Loft, for 30 y«i5 Conscrrateiir of the Cinqtiantenainc Musemn, before ha 
retirement in 1935 one more service to the cause of Belgian archamlogy by 

prepring tills catalogue of tire collections so long under hi* care * qui Kra bientAt uo 
clisaiqoe dc Parchdologie nationale \ 

This volume is admirably adapted nnt only to serve as a guide to the collections 
but tUo as a Gomprelretiaive introduction to the prehistoiy of Belgium. In A^offoar 
/V/frwiaoirn {pges 7 lo 14) will be found a short hut dear mtroductkui to the cUasiitea^ 
tion of the geological epeh* and of the prehistoric periods. This section concludes with 
aomc caurious reoLsrka on the queatioO trf eolith*. The suggestion that eolith* may be 
ihe work of beings intermediate between niitn and the higher apes seems mther s way of 
avoiding than helping to solve the pfoblcms they preseot* 

Pages ty to 29 are occupied by a more detailed deampdon of the pslaeoUthic 
periods^ followed by 2 phnix dcscripEion of the rinds and of the various sites represented 
in the oodcctions- The remauodcr of the volume treats of the neolithic period in a 
manner similar h> that tiscd for the palaeolithic. An intmduciory general review of the 
period (pages 89-105) including KCrioos on industries^ hahilatioils^ burial cuitomst 
toegaliiluc rfumuments, etc.* ii follovred by descriptions of fold* and site* represented 
in the coltectbns (page* 106-350). There are numeroua good illustrations tti the lett, 
and both paprer printing are excellcot. Thetc i* also un index. M.E.CuNN^Ncrost. 


VINGT-CINQ ANT^EeS DE RECHERCHES, DE RESTAURATIONS ET DE 
RECON S^riTUTlONS. Par E. Rahih. Dirtttfvf du Srtvict di FamtirJ, Musdes 
Royaiix du Cinquonlenairt, Service des Fouilles de Briuaiki^ 193B. 

Belgium ia fortunate in having a system by which discoveries of historic Of of 
prehistoric Lmcrefli are brought to the iwdioe of the authoriuKi concemtd. tt U known 
tti tiu: ‘ Service dea Fouilks '; it was ttiaritutcd in 1903 with the modest grunt from 
pufalie funds of a auiti not to cioced 3000 francs a year. This volume i* publuhcd to 
oelebruie 25 years of accompliilvniefit of which its members may well be proud. Ths 
aBEdala oj the * Servlczr ’ are in touch with the National Museum, and itia their duty on 
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hearinit of aome discovery to visit the site and to take such stem at may be ncceaaarr for 
presenrmtion and Investigation.* 

This volume, in addition to a thorr introduction, consuls of a list in alphabetical 
order of finds and titea inmiigated by the * Service det Fouillea * from the beginning of 
Its actmtrea. These range from palaeolithic timea down to the middle ages, and are of 
ooujse of varying importance, including tome finds of even sing^ coins. Some of the 
nw)n imercating finds and sites are illustrated and there is a map of the region marking 
aites. To ti^ interested tn the early history of the country the volume wUl be indis- 
penaable. There appear* to be one rather serious omission. There are no references 
given to pubUcitions in which more detailed accounts of the discoveries are recorded 
^re Mxt several pomia of interest in connexion with our own arehaeoloKical 
probl™. On page io6 ■ * mardcUe * is thus described* La mardetle cat une deprw- 
^n aroilar rcmplic d eau ct qui est entouree d’un bourrelet sureWv^ cn terre ' TOa 
d^piion and the illustration of the ‘ mardcllc * recall the pond-like drcuUr iioUowa 
pnth low banks round them occaaioiuUy met with on our chalk downs called by Hoare 
pond Ix^ws (ylrnwa/ Wilts, i, 22). Some at least of the Belgian •mardcllw* hold 
wter ud aome are larger than any * pond barrow * known to the writer, but the former 
^|xnds on the nature of the sub-»oil, and chalk would not hold water unless puddled as 
m ^ ponds. Hare any of our ‘ pond barrows * been examined with a view to seeing 
if tl«re IS any trace of fo^r puddling ? 1/ such were found it would solve the question 
of tteir UK, and probably that of the ’ mardcUca * as well; at present the Llgiana 
frankly admit that their purpose and origin arc quite unknown. ^ 

Fig. t IS show a perforated brick from an Early Iron Age site at La Panne, apparendy 
stmilM to dut hare been found in thU country, notably at Wallington C^p neu 
Croydon, which ^ve not satisfactorily explained. It is here shown that they rerved 

“ conjunctioo with other objects of pottery shaped 
n^r like pointed at one end and flattened at the other, thTpoimed 

fitung mto ^ tolo in the flat heads supporting the vessel. The doxen 

or SO holes in the bnck aJlo^ for » many support* as were required and in the moet 
SSk Tn^ ^ to keep ihc vessel as free as possible from^tact 

aitesSpienn« (fig. 99) reodU thoae from the early 
wtea on WindmiU HiU near Arebury lUusiraied on plate m at page 40 of this 

number of A.^our^. and from Abingdon, Berb., «ther than t£ more fomifoU 

forma from Early Iron Age sites in this cDunmr tk • t. • 

‘ \ - country, erom the same site what is 

desenbed as a lusoir nfolithique , made from a rib bone, is the counterpart of manv 
implet^tt found on the Earfy Iron Age eiie u .kJI Canning, Croaa.^lLre is an 

^pages 37 240;. ^ CCKNINCTOK. 

NOW^ALBINGIENS : Zu«m,mcn,ttUung und Untev- 
der urpschjchtlicben und ge^chtlichen Butgen und bfeatisunBen 

• Why have we no euch Senrioe in Great Britain? Oeauwe - 


—'Eorroa. 
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Schkswfg HoldEcia^ iht aid dultedam of LjuenbuF]^. ihe prindpdltty of tAlbcclC'^Emin^ 
and the fm Hoosc^tfc itam nJ Lubeck &nd Lautrctbutg^ It U duinicd diat the region 
copiraentB a j^iogicd and odtural imiiy« 

The first valume eppean^d in 11917 and dealt with the old state of Lubeckt the preaene 
one i$ conoemed with the old prindp^ity of Ratzhurfv and the dukedam of l^uenbur^. 
The aitea rb^sifinj ai Wenduh and !>a?cnn atronghnlda {Huigwllle)i early castl» 
(Burgen)p fbrdfied Immeftteaib (GiitshiSfe), deretiffive town woi^ and later eiatlts 
(Sd:do«aor]l. and dcrcn&[\‘c worha of various kinda. The arc arranBed in alphabet] cnl 
order, and imc iHuatmted tn tlte text by aketch mapa ahnwing tbeii 8urmuiiding&, and 
every aiu; of any impertanoe a shown by a large scale plan at the end of the volnme. 

None of die works ore what we aluuld pnehistioricp l*be earbest appear to be 
WendLih atrongboldi occupied up to the dn+e of the German invaaioii under Henry the 
Lion in the ijth witury ijj,, hut how much earlitr some of them wenr (armed la not 
known. It is interesUnB to Rnd that these strungholda described ea Wcpdisb are 
counterparts of what in Britain we call ' mottc * or casdc mounds. ITiey do iloC «c«n to 
be much if it alt eitrlier than dmitir sites in Engtond, At Ratihuig^ for InstancCp a Weii' 
ditih prince nameti Ratibor, who gatie hit name to tlic plnoe^wia U'ving there in 1043^ but 
wheUier be actually erected the mound is not ktiowni. 1/ tht^ dates onuld be asixrtained 
with some decree of oertaJaty it might help to itetde the queatinti aa (d where and by whom 
this type of defensive dwelling, or aitongbold, OTiginuted, Formerly the English mottes 
were aactibecl to ihe Saxons, hut tbdiiigh the area under inosidennjon comei tola the region 
from wheace these tribei came, these attongholcls in this region seem ic»o late to tun'e 
inRuericed otir Saxon invadcni. It would be inlenating to know if moundi of thb type 
art found in the oouniry lying between our region and Nofmandv, fitim whence it is 
fairly certain the type of earthwork wss brouj^ht to England by Normans, Am in 
Enony En^sh exampka, the motinde have mised banka round the outer edge, which no 
doubt originally supported stockadea, giving the inound a somewhat saucer^haped 
acctional profile. Some of the early itmiinda described heu! solid causcw'uys leading to the 
ciiininoes itutead of wooden bridges nemw the ditch. .As far as the reviewer knows thn 
feature is not met w'ilh on English sites, and it seems probable that it is an earlier form of 
entntnoc, recalling as it docs the enu^wpp into prehistoric eerthwiorks^ Some of the 
tnoiinds seem also to hire been without adjoining enckwures, or ^ bailey courts *. Tliis is 
also the case in iiomc EttgEiahexamplesand jggeneraHy ofineidened to Indira te an early date, 

Aj the writer tn hrs iiitrodm^on 10 the Ttrst volume says, only by re^onal surteys of 
earthworks can llicif ihsEribution bcoouie known, and thus help ti> identify the variaus 
types with different peoples ; this should also assist in solving problems of migrations 
and scttlemcucs, 

Aa btc its 1350 an earthwork waf. mode forming a deferuive boundary {larntmAr), 
wliich though riot ta kmg compares with wimc of our own dykes such as Ofta's Dyke and 
Wansdyke, It ran ftotn Ratteburg See to the MdUncr See, a distance of about five 
mika. The bank bod a ditch on both aides. The coal of the constmetion sad msin- 
tenincc of the deFenot was borne by the towns of Laheck and Mfllln, and the Duke of 
Louenhurg. In 1369 the l>ulte of Mecklenburg, perhaps to show Ids annoyanoc at, sod 
cooieiiipt for tlie work* broke ihraugb the defences an 1 niarauding expedition (oft 
Striisintra»her) cutting the timbeni and doing great danu]^ j be and hi^ fallowed then 
ouancred themsdvea on the inhabitanti of the town of Mfitbi much to their W and 
ducorafbrt, From this mxounl it appesra that the dyke wii stockjided. 

M. E, CuKxiKcnroK. 
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GRAFHEUVELS IN OOSTERWOLDE, OPGRAVINGEN IN tgaS. Door Dr 

A. E» Van GirriN. {OvrrdntM ttii de vrije fries detl^ ixtx). 

Dr Van Gifien, continuing his researches to Holland, describes six burial mounds 
opened in 1928. [Stt XsrtQVtTr, December 1928. page 492). 

The Erst three circular mounds near Langedijk one described as ‘ neolithic *. No. I 
had a narrow trench or ditch round it but neither of the other mounds was ditched. 
Inside this ditch were a number of post-boles forming an irregular dreJe; at the centre 
the primary btirial was found In a grate with a beaker and some flint flakes. 

In no. 2 the remains of a burial was found on ground 1cv*el, with a fine perforated 
axe of diorite of Juthh type, and some flint flakes. Immediately enclosing the burial 
were traces of wq^ that the excat*ator believed to represent the remains of a wxxxJen cist 
that had been erected over it. Near the centre of no. 3 a grave was found containing a 
beaker and an axe of gneiss, three * semi-microUths * of flmt and an ' arrowhead ' that 
looks like s long ruirow flint flake. The beaker is remarkable as having a roll or raised 
band just bebw the lip, the band having a row of herring-boxte pattern impressed on it; 
the Nesiel appears to be without other ornament and is ^crib^ as a var^t of the 80> 
called * schragstrich-xonenbecher'. The oilier three mounds are assigned to the Bronze 
Age; none was ditched round. Tlic two near Fochtcloo presented no features of in¬ 
terest, but the third (de Knol) had three rings of post-holes forming irregtdar circles 
just within the edge of the mound ; the holes were placed very close toget^r, those of 
the inner ring being much smaller than those of the two outer ones. On ^ ground level 
at the centre a cremated burial was found witliout associated objects. 

The plans and sections are excellent but the illustrations of the objects have been too 
much leduccd to be at all dear. M. E. Cdnnincton. 

HISTORY OF THE \TGETATION OF THE SOUTHERN PENNINES, By 

T, W, WoooHBAO. The Tolson Memorial Museum Publications Handbook v. 

(Repr. from Joumat of Ecology^ rol. 17, 00. 1, Feb. 1929). Camhridgr Umhrrnty 

Pnu. 1929. 

\ITiatevcr may have ^ppened in the south of England, there can be no doubt that 
the history of the vegetation in the Pennines begins no earlier than the Ice Age, at the 
dimu of which tlw greater part of northern England was tce-covered. There were 
considerable ungiaciated nunataks on the higher ground, but t^ dimate must have bcM 
of great severity and the vegeution, if any, high arctic, though no remains have been 
preserved. 

Then followed « very long inier-gUcial, much longer than the whole of poat-gUdal 
time, and no doubt the country was occupied by s temperate flora, but this again has 
left no records. This flora may not have been entirely exterminated by the iMt glaoation, 
which left very large areas free of ioc, but it is not until the final retreat of this ice sheet 
that the real history of the Pennine flora begins. 'Phis history is doscly teund up with 
the fluemations of dimate, which hate been most fully studied ui Scandinavia, where a 
number of independent lines of evidence all lead to similar condusions. These con¬ 
clusions do not necessarily apply to the British btea, however, and hence the great value 
of detailed studies such as this. 

In the Pennines the records are almost entirely enshrined in the peat bogs and under- 

lying deposita, for tl» view that the p«t is post-Roman is no longer tenable ; but no 
pest deposits bclongtng to the late glacial arc known, presumably owing to the absence 
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of cx>ndition5 tuitible to their fomution. In the dry Boreal period foresta of birch 
apread over the Penninea, trith aome hazei» oak and alder, and later, pine and elm. The 
conatitution of the foresta at different times has been determined by the study of pollen 
statistics, carried out with great enthusiasm by G. Erdtmsn in the British laics. The 
horiapons art determined by the discovery of Tardenois nnplcmenta, the condition of 
which suggests t^t tnw*arda the close of the oeriod the rain^ increased. At the dose 
of the Boreal period the forests disappeared, but it la pointed out that the destruction of 
the forests is not by ilaelf sufficient evidence for a ctiange of climate, as tlic same result 
could be brought about by a teaching of the soil. In fact the forests never succeeded in 
te^tabliahing thcmsd\TS, and hence in this area there ta rM evidence for a dry sub- 
Boreal period except a temporary domitunce of heath pUnta. 

Dr Woodhead allowa it to 1 ^ inferred that since mreal times tlie changes of climate 
in England have been sll^t. It must be remembered however that the Southern 
Pcnnit\es form only one h>^ area. The lack of eWdenoc as to climatic changes applies 
only to that area ; it is not evidence against a gcrteral change of dimate over the whole 
country, but merdy one additional fact to be fitted into a general scheme. The way in 
which it does fit in, and very neaDy, was ahown in ANTiQumr, 1937, i, 4ia--i8. If onlv 
we had a few more studies as tliorough as this for well distributed psrts of the British 
Isles it would be possible to write the hUtory of our climate with much greater oonfidenoe 
than we am at present. C. E. P. Brooks. 

A HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. By D. S. 

Robertson, Catnbridgt (Jmvtnity Press. 1939. pp» xii, 406. 35/. 

The aim of this book ia given by the Author as ' to state, briefly but clearly, the main 
facta of the history of Greek, Etruscan and Roman architecture, from the earliest times 
to the foundation of Constantinople, ao far aa they arc at present known This ia a 
brge task, and no one could be better qualified to fulfil it inan the Kcfpus Professor of 
Greek at Cambridge. Seldom can more knowledge have been packed into four hundred 
pages. 

The method followed has been, in the main, to describe, for each style or period, the 
best preserved and most thoroughly studied buildings, and so to deduce the general 
principles which go\emed their construction. *rhc descriptions are given in great 
detail, and with much technical tnfomuuion. To the stxulent of any subject nothing is 
so satisfactory as to be given the facts, from which he can, if he wtshea, form hta owm 
conclustona: or, at any rate, oomprehend the reasona for the conclusions presented to 
him. But the general reader, or those who sre at the beginning of the study of classical 
architecture, would have benefited very much if more gencrali;^ accounts of the main 
types of Clascal buildings had been presented before the detailed corutruction of in¬ 
dividual buildings was d^t with. Also, in s(Hte of the e x ce l l en t glossary of technical 
terms to be found at the end of the volume, illustrations with the di&reni features to be 
expbuned pointed out on them, as well as a general cJtplanation of the terms used, would 
have been a help in the elucidation of what la, after ail, a complicated scicnoe, difliehng 
from many sciences because of its appeal to the unlearned as well aa to the specialist. 

The ^toricsl method followed in this book enormously incieasea Its value; and the 
surprising degree to which claaaical architecture has permeated our own cities and homes 
nukes it of wide interest to learn the origin, for example, of a Corinthian capital, or even 
of the double-s console which supported ao many 1 Victorian marble mantelpiece. 
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VVlieiT the Authjor cUowt himieXf to geisenJije h most mten^tmg^ and the doi^ipiei 
on Roman construction| iHustratcd by arches, ^nidts and domesi is fascituting reading. 
To Uic student of the Classics and (d^tdiX history and architecture this nurL \Till Etc a 
treasure-house. Its value m enhanced by appendices giving a tabulated deacription 
of the chief eJafaicat buildings nut dealt with In deiaU tn (he tcxi,and by ■ long bibliography 
as well IK the gliissary. The triustmioiiB ore btyond praise, both drawings and pfaDto- 
grsphs ; nod the hoolt in Its general appearanoe and absence of misprices is another 
Djnanient to the Cambridge Press, Drja Pobtwat Dobson- 

A CEN ITTRY OF EXFLOR.\TION AT NINEVTH. % R. Casipb^u, Thojupson 

avi R. W, HtTTCUtNSON. Imshc srsd Co, 1929. pp. ^46, 71. 6 d. 

This useful if Bomewhat iU-arranged Utllc book oontarna a digest of what is known 
about Nine Veh, SueJr a oom piUdon is nppo rtune in view of the reaumptinn 0 f e icavation 
there by the antincii^ oil perhapa quite a brge sode. 

Tils following arc flomc points of iutercat mentioned- The mnuiid of Nlfieveh 
(Kooyuniik) conialna 14^ millton tons of earth, which it unuld take a thousand men 
124 yean to shift (preface)- On page 15 is a iisel'ui Itai uf the chief ancient sites of 
Mi^potamia with thdr m^em Carnes, ' The deepest kvei to which King dug fm 
1903) Was 63 feet, where in dark earth were fuiind Obstdian kIU^'ct (p. * The 

r firiKif nrm sign [For Nineveh] has long been recognised as 2 fkh tn t tank, and this, of 
cx>urse, led to ikt explanation of the sioty of Jonah, that Nineveh wib tlie fish tlut 
swallowed him ' (p, T13)-, 

A good pruportioti of space is devoted tn dte modem conditions of Assyria, which 
not only gives inieirst to the rLamttive, but forma in itself a valuable scientific record. 
There art nurnemus plans, hut we Iwpe that, when the time oemes for a man; ambifiuui 
publication, it will cootain oertain things which, if only For reasons of format, could not 
well have been induded in s book like this. First we need n detailed topographicit map 
of Niticvth and ils outer walls. Such could cmiily be oornpikd from an ah^photogiaph 
mosaic, with a few tri^ncuttetrical point? taiabUdicd on the ground as a framework. 
There is an HA.F, siatian almost on the spot, at Mosul, and there would, we fed iiirt 
be no difficuliy whamver in getting the required photographs taken. Then we need 
ft oIhh of The mound itself, plan z but showing the remains of dilFereni periods in 
oalour. Finally a ftw air-pho(o|niphs, oblique and vetticoJ, of ibc mound end its 
envirtiRa would give one a better idea, perhaps, of their diarectcr tluui the very poody 
reproduced half-tone* in this book. Finally, wc wonder whether the area wiibin the 
outer walls, which is now under cuitivotion, might not yield Interescing results if phnto-^ 
graphed from the air when the com fif aitch is planted) is at the right stage of growth ? 
Cbtulitions there may of course preclude this : but in virw of diaooveries of the plan* 
of towns snJ such hke miule in Englantl hy this method the experimeut would at any 
rale be worth trying, 

WOODHENGE, By M, E, CuNNMfftrrt)N' (Mrs B, H. CtmwiNCTOK), Devix^: 

G. Simpton atid C&. 1929, pp. 184, mth 57 pititn. ijj, 

'rhis book, by the gifted author of the monograph on the Early Iron Age aetdement 
at AU Canmnga, Wiltshire, tclis of the cKsrraHon of this remarkable mniuimeni sad «me 
adjacent arebs In the summere of 1926-1923. A rioiice of the discovery from the uir 
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REVIEWS 


and of the fint aeaaon'a work appeared in Antiquitt, March 1927, and need not be 
here repeated from the amplification in the book. The detailed featuiea of the atructure 
are presented clearlv by two excellent mapa, plana of a hypothetical restoration^ photo« 
graphs and admirable line-drawings (the air-photograph frontispiece is unfortunately 
printed upside down). The nuteriid ai^ct of the monument ta w*cll rendered by these 
and the ktterpitss, and very little criticism b here called for. A firat impres»on» 
however, gathered on the spot and from the maps—often truer than one drawn from over- 
eruditc study—suggests that the interior ovals are notintentioiul but are clumsily formed 
circles. 'Fhe maps seem to show a progressive deterioration inwards from the fairly 
drawn outer circle which would rtcoessarily be the first laid out for delimitation of the 
whole area, notwithstanding the elaborate reasona to the contrary filling pp. is^zy, 
which protest too much to be CDn\'mcing. 

Twenty-seven pages sre given to the pottery, with the tante number of plates of 
full-size figures of all the important sherds found on the sue. This section is well 
done and Suable. But it is to he regretted that in the list of those who have reported 
on the classified objects no name is given of any recognised pottery<<xpert. That 
independent opiniona by the best aut^rities arc called for ia evident from the fact 
that in the paper read before the British Association in 1937 the Woodhenge pottery 
was judged to * clearly belong to the end of the Bronze .\ge if not actually contemporary 
with the first use of iron ', while on p. 132 of the present book Woodhrage is amgned 
to the Early Bronze Afgc by reason of pottery uitearthed. 

If the section on ' The pottery and its bearing on the date of construction \ 
pp 35-28, is tncoQclusivc, this may be said with eoual force of the whole of the speculative 
part of the book. This, was indeed, unavoidable,and it may be questioned whether it 
would not, for the time being, have been wiser to record the physical facts of the dtsoovery 
and refrain from thcoruing until the examination of otlier disc-barrows, hitherto so- 
called, provides a sounder basis. Even now another seeming Woodhenge has been 
observed from the air (p. 184, and Antiquitt, September, 1929), and posaibk iiuiicationa 
exist of yet more. 

Besides four pages allotted to it, pp. 18-21, there runs through much of the volume 
as its main thesis, a comparison of Woodhenge with Stonehen«, with the deduction 
that Stonehenge is a copy in stone of the timber monument. This oontention, made 
plausible to an unwary reader by laboured special pleading, ia rendered incfiectual 
M UmiftM by the equal probability, urged by the President of tite Anthropological Insdtutc 
in 1927, tiui Woodhenge is a debased copy of Stonehenge. The curious answer then 
msde, that if Woodhenge was already standing what need could there be of an inferior 
copy, is readily met by the consideration that man has always been an imiutive animal. 
Why, since tltc Portland vase itself was in being, did Wedgwood make copies ? Much 
is made of the fact that the dimensions of Stonehenge are just double those of Woodhenge. 
But if an adjacent tribe wanted a local mausoleum or sanctuary, what more natural 
than to nudee a balf-«ioe copy* tn a handier material, of the greater example ? 

That present inferences can be only tentati%e ia shown by the difEering judgmenti 
on the purpose of this erection passed in the former paper and in the book. In 1927 
the absence of any central burial in Woodhenge. except the unimportant one of a young 
child, was taken to imply the non-sepulchral character of both it and ita supposed deri¬ 
vative Stonehenge. Two years bter other known timber structures, all certainly 
aepulchral, are quoted aa possible analogues of Woodhenge. It b alto now argued 
that the absence of buriab within adjacent cirdea may be due to the destitiction of 
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mound* nveriug But dui eixpliuutioa must be eqiudly applicabk tn 

Woodbcngc ibicif, 

Tu iiphuld the hypodmifl thut Stone lien*^ ui an tilted copy of Woodhenge^ it 
^la clearly neoetsirr to pcove ihai die of Sionehenge yvan set up ai one time 
without any nectuiatmction. Pag^ ire therefore devoted to an mtempted proof 
that thr Aubrey hale drele is coeval wrdi tlif r»t of the luonument- An trehacoingteal 
Athscuuius Centra mtisdunt is im|io^iblc here. ITie ODnieOaut of the bst sutbadiioL 
together with the rcoorded results pf the late excs'^'ULtotis urt deckive egauut this unity 
iti dn», Otie of the few oettainties of Stonehenge^ thst the ditch E& eadicf than the 
stone ronnument now exixnc, is refoctantly admitted, iHit it is ulso argued [kat it is earlier 
than the Aubrey hoto. If so^ it endrded a Toid and was purposeless, since it i$ not 
defetisive. The ditch and Aubrey ring sre tn all probability inseparable in date, and 
represent the original and csrliesl stnictnre, a ditch and rampart closely fringed Mdth a 
ring of srnnffi,. in form And dale agreemg willi Arbor TjOW, tfte ring of Broipir in 
Stermcas, lAcc,^ and assignable to * the carhest Bronze Age at latest and more probably to 
ihc Neolithic* (A.vnQuiTT, March 19^19, p* &4). 

A^m, the 5 / ring of Stonehenge i» said m represent the B ring of Woodhwige, 
But the jJ hoka ore a laicf flddJtrciti to Stonehenge, perhdtp* by ttuny centuries, for 
none S of the Sftnien circle had fallen, before tj^y were dug and interrupted their 
o^niinuity (AstlQUiTT, hlarch 1939, p. Boh The layout, too, of the Z dng cs. rudely 
incfuliir and cannot be an impror^ tJOpy, 

The Aubrey hal^, * judging from th^ pliape ind cire * are thought to have held 
timber uprighta. To the reviewer the same appearances make it impmhablie. Not 
even a savage wttli a Hint tool would make s poat-bole wldcv than deep tn gire bitnacif 
extra labour in rvnnung. The Woodhengje poati were apparently of urufunn diameter 
in the sevend rtn^, Stnuehenge is ct hypothrei a more sytnmetrical imituiiun, but the 
Aubrey hoks vary from 5: ft. 4 tu 1 ft, 6 in. It is beyond the Umila of thu review 
to adduce ae^vrel other indid ohjectiniBH, 

Tlie booh would have suHen^ no loss by tlv oinisaion of the stmined demonalration 
of tlto drientatjon of Woodlienge which pervades so many of its pagi^. The oiicniation 
is said to be accepted ^ beomee tC U demonstrated by the facts '. The facts seem nther 
to be moukled to the determination tn ocUatF Wnodhengc with Stonehenge. That 
the builders of WocKlhengc painfully threaded 1 lint through the narrow intersticEi of 
a crowd of posts, to ts&uc not through the entrance, but aaltew across ■ boiik which would 
delay the siuib appearenue, 'a incr^bk 10 the present winter. He finds that bj tsying 
■ strsigh|l-cdge across the map he can draw' duet: other et|ually ptsuaible ' azimuths * 
which Sir Noftnan Lockyer might have claimed as purpoacly aimed it other objects 
oekstkJ or lenestrisl. '^ic paper in voL yj, to which the author appeals 

is that wliich confiroied the present writer’s total sceptiasin, 1 le tliabeUet^ in cxeeilrni 
oimpany, * Antiquaries have been led bo -n'Datc much tmic snd ink upon the suppoaed 
sstronomiral propemea of these circles', (YS^bcekr, Prthatoric and i^aman Wain, p. to 6 }. 

* i have no fuiih whstooevef in carrclatuuur between the orientation of ruck stone 
monmz^ti of any kind and astronnrnicsl phenomena nor in deducriotn therefrom *, 
(Miicslister„ Arthofology 0/ Irtland^ p_ 1091). Throe uosubatandsl tpeculations dicier 
in degree rather than in kind from die Great Pyramid fantasy. G&nHcr ExtiLintEAicr. 
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Editorial Notes 

G overnments do not often make generotUr grants of money 
in aid of aichacologioil rttearch* Such grants as are made, 
however, are usually criticized for their meanness rather than 
for their extravagance. The South African Government has recently 
disringuished itself bv making a grant of no less than £^000 io Dr 
Frobenius, who^ has been touring in South Africa with a large staff 
copying wall-paintings and endeavouring to sol’vi: the age and origin of 
the Rhodesian ruins. We do not know the exact conditions of the 
grant or what return tiie Government stipulated for; we only know 
that the gram has been made, or authorized. For the rest our know¬ 
ledge [s derived from press-cuttings of South African papers and from 
priratc correspondence with persons acquainted with the facts. 

^ ^ 

When we received the first press-cutting (from an Americmn 
newspaper) we were incredulous, We recalled that Dr Frobenius had 
refund to accept the facts revealed by thcBritish Association's excavations 
at Zimbabwe, both those of a quarter of a century ago (carried out by 
Dr Randall Maciver) and those of last year described by Miss Caton- 
Thompson in Antiquity, December 1^9, Both excavations were 
OTndurtcd most carefully and scientifically; the results of both were 
in acreemeni, and were ^e outcome of a number of observed facts 
cajpable of only a single interpretation—the recent age of the ruins. 
The wild suggestions put forward by irresponsible and unscientific 
theorizers had been put out of court and the question of the age of 
Zimbabwe could be no longer regarded as an open one. 

Those who refused to face these facts could no longer be taken 
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seriously. For these reasons we hesitated to believe what the papers 
said and took steps to find out more. To our erreat surprise we found 
that report xs*as correct. ^ 

^ fM 

Apparently this new * Maecenas * (as the Cape Ar^ calls him in 
an excellent and witty leader of 25 February) is the Minister of the 
Interior, Dr Malan, to whom the good professor api>ears in the light 
of a * sort of new’ Columbus opening up a * new world that we did not 
r^lhe existed before ' I The .Minister has only himself to blame for 
his ignorance of South Africa’s archaeolomcal treasures. The rock- 
paintings were published in book form {Bushman Paintings) as long 
ago as 1Q09 by Miss Helen Tongue, and facsimile reproductions are 
a&o exhibited in the Cape Town museum. 

oi 

The Editor of the Cape Argus is wholly justified in his * uncomfort¬ 
able feeling that Dr Malan has made himself and his colleagues in the 
Government more than a little ridiculous by throwing awav his maxim 
** South Africa first ** in order to show’er benefits on a foreign 
adventurer . . . Let us hope that when next he contemplates posturing 
as the Maecenas of archaeology he will resist the blandisluncnts of 
peregrinating professors, or at least take independent advice from 
someone with a little knowledge and common sense *. We regard the 
grant as not only an insult to the archaeologists of Great Bntain and 
South Africa, but also as a scandalous waste of public money. We 
only hope that it will not prejudice public opinion against fiirtlicr 
Goveminent support for archaeology such as. if properly applied, would 
yield a nch harvest. 

There is one aspect of the Zimbabwe ruins tliat never ceases to 
amaze us ; namely, the fact that popular interest in the site should be 
leaned, or even cease altogether, if they are proved to be of native 
origin I Wc suppose that it is to be accounted tor on the omne ignotum 
pro mirabile principle. Surely the ruins should be infinitely more 
interesting if it is proved—as it may well be—that they are a * home 
product' ? Surely this is more to be proud of than the remains of 
imaginary Semitic adventurers I From a strictly scientific point of 
view there can be no doubt whatever that Zimbabwe become more 
rather than less interesting, if it can be connected with other sites on 
the continent of Africa. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


We are writing these notes in the middle of a spell of field-work, 
Readers of Aj^tiquity will hardl? need to be told what field-work is, 
nor arc we sure that we could tp[l them briefly if they asked us* We 
mention the fact merely to ventilate a need we have long felt—that of 
a cflt^ogue of old manuscript maps and estate plans* Such maps 
exist in fairly law numbers m every county. Usually they arc kept 
at the ^tate Offices of large country houses, or, when such exist, 
in muniment rooms. They may he of any scale or age; a common scale 
is about 1 : 3000, and maps of an earlier <kte than 1600 are by no means 
common* For the field archaeologist they are absoluteiy invaluable, 
(So far as we are aware only one attempt lias been made to catalogue 
such old maps). We do not know whether such documents come 
witiun the province of the Royal Commission onHbtorical Manuscripts; 
if not, we wish that some society or some private individual would 
calendar just those in a single county* 

^ ^ 

At the moment we fed the need of some such catalogue for Oxford¬ 
shire. Many of our problems would be solved hy ancient field-names, 
and by pre'Cndoaure maps; and the county is rich in old estates. But 
to hunt through all the Estate Offices one’s self h an impossible task. 
The indiridual points that such maps detcmiine are not, laken singly, 
of first-rate importance, though there are many exceptions. But 
field-work is essentially a mosaic whose pattern only become visible 
as the individual tesserae are restored w their right places* A bcgmnmg 
might well be made with the maps possessed by the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, The task is a suitable one for post-graduate research 
and would be of more practical use than some theses, both to compiler 

sure, moreover, that djc authorises would 
willingly grant die necessary facilities, 

Tlie thraicned quarrying for stone near Hadrian’s Wall demands 
National action, and as we go to press we areglad 10 note that the 
matter is receiving Government attention* The proposals are not 
quite clear and until they' are known exactly it k unwise to express 
views* Meanwhile public opinion has been aroused and we are 
content to await results* 
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Colonel Lindbergh's flight over British Honduras» the Peten 
reaon of Guatemala, and Yucatan, accompanied by t\^’o eminent 
field archaeologists, Drs Ricketson and Kidder, was an extremely 
interesting experiment.* It was hoped that aerial survey might prove 
of assistance to archaeolo^cal explorers in the Ancient Maya renon, 
by d^ermining the position of undiscovered ruins. The result is 
tantalizing. Certain, apparently new, sites were observed in the 
densely forested area, but it b quite clear that the observers were 
severely handicapped by the fact mat they were flving over a country 
which 18, for the most pan, unmapped. It b significant that, in several 
cases, certain geographical features are quoted as * probably * thb or 
that point* Information that a ruin has been discovered by air near 
a * probable ’ fixed point b not of assbtance to an archaeological 
expedition which has to work its way thither on foot. In dense bush 
it 18 perfectly possible to pass an important complex of ruins within 
a hundred yards and see no trace of pyramids or buildings. 

Under present conditions the position appears to be thb:— 
An air-sur\cy, over densely forested country, may rc\^eal the existence 
of important archaeological sites, built on such a scale that their larger 
structures overtop the forest. But it cannot provide the accurate 
location which the party charged with tlie duty of developing the site, 
travelling on the ground, requires. 'Fhe ground>party b necessary, 
because the aeroplane cannot land until a clearing b made. Once a 
landing place has been made, any excavation party would find its 
wo A faaliuted to m almost magical degree, owing to the constant and 
rapid communication which it could maintain between camp and 
civilization. New Guinea fumbhes an example; there the journey 
to the gold-fielcb can now be accomplished in forty-five minutes 
from the coast, whereas, by land, it takes about eight days. 

It b obvious that air-transport and air-survey will provide and b 
providing enormous assbtance to archaeological investigation in certain 
areas. But the flight under discussion, though interesting as an 
experiment, teneb to show that a densely-forested and imperfectly 
mapped cx>untry must still rely on the earth-crawling party for its 
archaeological exploitation. 


* The results arc publiahed in the American Gtographkal Revitu, whoae Editor 
haa kindly aupplied ua with an advance copy. 
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Early Names of Britain' 

by Eilebt Ekwall 

Professor of EngUsht Umwrsity of Limd, Stoednt 

T he earliest names of Britain known arc Celtic* We know that 
the islands were inhabited before the coming of the Celts, but 
nothing about the language of the earlier inhabitants or the 
names by which they designated the islands* 

Albion 

This name is used by the Greek geopapher Isidoms Characenais 
about die beginning of our era ('ixjSioDr), by PUny (Alhwn)^ in an 
anonymous Greek tract, formerly held to have been 

by Aiiatotle, but now shown to be much later and to date from 
the fet century ajj. and by Ptolemy The form 

Albion is found in many later sources and is used by Bede. In 
literary usage it still lives on* Ptolemy also has a somewhat different 
form, ’AA^W, and the same form occurs in an anonymous Greek 
tract published in Geo^aphi Gra^ci minores^ ed. M filler, n, 497* The 
name AJbioft is always used of Great Britain, often in contradistinction 
to Ireland, A still earlier example of the name than those given is 
perhaps ofhned by the Latin writer Rufus Sextus A^'ienus (4th cent. 

ivho in his Cha rtjoriiima mentions Great Britain under the 
name of Insvla Aitnomtm, Albioms is the name of the inhabitants, 
presumably derived from Albion^ Avienus is supposed to have used 
a now lost Greek work, perhaps by Eratosthenes (about 300 8*C,), and 
as he quotes the Carthagintan Himilco (about 500 B,C*) as his authority 
for ^e account of the Bridsh Isles, it has been suggested that the name 
A!bion goes back to the Carthaginian. 

* The fbtbwii^ Rntes, wfUd) arc in aubstuicc idended with a lectofc given to tht 
Laind En^h Society a many ytart ago, enly danti to be a brtef lumfriafy of the 
present stage qf research in thLa field. Per mott detkited inlhiTnatton I tefef to Holder, 
AiMititcher Sprachsekats ; McBaln, Btymaiogy^ tht Goitite Natio^ iVamn, 

etc. (SdrUng, Sir J* Morm-Jonea, A Wrish Grammar; MOlliaahoff, Deutsche 

AUertsmskund* I (Beriin, iSto) ; RJhyj, Ctlik flri/ar>: Watson, History of rhe CetUc 
Phux-jtoma of Scotland (1936): Windisch, Das ksltische Britaitmsru hit zu Kaiser 
Arthur (Leipdg, 1913), 
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The meaning of Albton Is generally taken to be ‘ %vhite country 
the reference bdng to the white clilTs on the coasts, especially the soutli 
coast. It is a natural inference that the name was given by Continental 
Celts, very likely before the islands got a Celtic population. Albhn 
is related to Latin a!hus^ English e/f, OE " a sw’an \ the river-name 
Elbe and so on* The stem 12/^ * while' is not found in Celtic languages 
except in names such as A!pt (earlier Albes), named from their snow- 
clad peaks, ABa^ a common nver-name, etc* 

In a later form the name Alhwn has come to be used of the northern 
part of the island i of Scotland. In Irish the name developed forms 
such as Old Irish Aipe^ ABe^ Middle Irish Alha^ AfbUy genttive 
Alban. In Modem Gaelic the form is Alba^ genitive ABantt. In the 
earliest Irish sources the name is still applied to the w'hole island, but 
later it comes 10 be used in its now- prevalent restricted meaning, I 
take it that this cliange in meaning is due to the migration of Gaels 
from Ireland to Scodand that took place in the fifth century aj>., 
w^hen the kingdom of Dal Riada was rounded. We may assume that 
after this event the most intimate relations berween Ireland and Altjion 
w'ould be those between the Gaels in Scotland and the mother country* 
The name Afbu would be used chiefiy of the nonhem part, and this 
would easily cause the name to be rratricted to that pan altogether. 
The modem English Albania and Shakespeare’s ABany represent the 
inflected forms (* 4 /^ft gen,, Albain dat.)* 


Britain 

The name BTitanma (Brtieinm^ etc*) is mostly used only of the 
larger of the tivo British islands, and Britnnni, Brit tones of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the latter, but in early sources the two islands are sometimes 
called comprehensively ' the Britannic isles ** This latter usage is 
found in Polybius, the pseudo-Aristocelian tract, and Ptolemy. On 
the other hand already Strabo uses 4 Upm-ajinof of Great Britain in 
coricradistincdon to Ireland. It is impossible to determine definitely 
w'luch usage b in reality the earlier. At any rate there is no improba¬ 
bility in the theoiy' that Britannia originally denoted the Larger of the 
islands and that the term Britannic Isles was formed later to designate 
both Great Britain and Ireland. 

The modem name Britain is late French (Fr- Bretagne), but 
there was an OE Breoten (Bryten), which conics more directly from 
Latin Britanmtif possibly through a Celtic medium. 


EARLY NAMES OF BRITAIN 


Great Britmn came into use to distinguish the mother countty from 
Little Britain or Brittany, which was formerly often called BrftmValone. 
in early sources it is not always clear if Britmn {Britannia) means Great 
Britain or Brtrtanv, In the fifth century a cunsiderable number of 
Britons emigratea to Brittany In order to escape the invadinj^ A nglo - 
Saions, and their new home was appropriately called Eritannm. TTie 
distinction between the tw'o Britains {Britannia yjagna and Parva^ or 
Majar and was apparently not made until after the Norman 

Conquest. In the interesting paper by Mr D. Mac Ritchie and 
!Vlr W. H- Stevenson entitled Great and Little Britmn (Society for Pure 
English^ tract no. svi), it is shown that Geoffrey of Monmouth seems 
to ^ the first who spoke of Britannia J/rVior in reference to Brittany ; 
he uses Britanma alone of Great Britain. The term Little or Less 
Britain b aftcr\^*ards used by English chroniclers, as Layamon, Robert 
of Gloucester, Robert of Brunnc- The last two also speak of the more 
Brutaine or Bretaygne pe greh in reference to Grcat Britain. 

The etymology and meaning of Britannia Britannia and Brittones 
have given rise to a great deal of discussion. The whole problem b 
very complicated, not least owing to the curious variation found in the 
early forms of the names. 

In Latin literature the most common form in the earliest sources is 
Britannia for the country, Britanm for tlie people. These forms are 
found in Catullus, Propertius, Vergil, Horace* Ovid, Pliny, etc. The 
metre shows that the it was short The MSS of Caesar 

vary between Briianni and Brittani, Catullus appears to have Britiama 
by the side of Britannia. But on the whole the form Br{Uam{d) 
appears to be later. It is found in Frontinus, Ulpianus, Solinus, 
Ammianus and others. Brittones is likeivisc later, occurring in Martial 
and Juvenal. 

In Greek sources the initial consonant ^Tirics between p and b. 
Polybius (and cent. b,c.) has BpcT-nq^cck, but we cannot, oi course, 
be sure that the form of the ms is correct. ’Phe pseudo-Arisioielian 
tract (ist cent. a,d.) lias BptTamKosy and similar forms etc.) 

arc given by Josephus (ist ccm.), Ptolemy {or the MS5 of his wrork), 
Dio* -Appianus, Dionysius Periegeies {r. A.n* 500). But the form in p- 
is also very well eridenced* It b used by Strabo and Diodorus Siculus 
{about the beginnifig of our craj* and there is reason to believe that it 
goes back to I^iheas. Ptolemy *3 stated by an ancient authority to have 
used the form. The form in B- most often has double t 
though a form with single / also cuxurs now and then. The form in 
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P- usually ha» tt, but Stephauus of By^antiuitif who himself writes 
BpiTTOTo/j remarks that Marcmti ;uid Ptolemy had 

Most scholars take the forms with B- and P- to be etymolo^cally 
distinct. The etymology of BritanniM is generally held by these 
scholars to be obscure, Rhvs, Celtic Briimrt, suggested that tne stem 
might be that of Welsh breifyn * cloth Irish br/iit * a cloak \ etc. If 
this IS rights Briton would mean * a person who wore clothes This 
etymology does not seem to have found acceptance and it may certainly 
be disregarded. 

The other tvpe {Prettanoiy etcj is gene rally held to be connected 
with Old Welsh Priteo (Middle Welsh " Piets Old Irish 

Crutiten * Piet \ Cruithm * Piets and Welsh Kwyr Frydoin (earlier 
Frydeinj ' Britain \ Welsh Pryden goes hack to *Pritenety and the stem 
prit-y like Uiat of Irish Cruthefiy is a still earlier Celtic •Jbfrii-. The 
different treatment of Ar, {British p, frish-Gaelic k) is "one of the 
chief means of distinguishing the two dirisiona of Celtic, British and 
Goidelic* and if Prettonoi has been correctly identihed with the Celtic 
words for Piets, etc,, and h not a later development of Brett^jn&i, wx 
must assume that Prettnrtoi goes back to a British source and not to a 
Goidelic one. Personally I have no doubt whatever that the identi¬ 
fication of Prettanoi and Welsh Prydyn is correct. The regular e of 
Prettanoi is probably due, as suggested by Sir J, Morris Jones, Welsh 
Grajfmiar, §66, to substitution of Greek e for an open British p\ I 
suppose the common double t is also due to inexaa rendering of the 
British form. 

It is generally held that Pryden, etc. is derived frona Welsh pryd, 
Irish cruth * form, fipu-c, picture * and means ‘ people adorned with 
figures, tattooed people", The name would refer to the well-evidenced 
custom of the Piets of adorning their bodies with figures. According 
to Isidorus the Piets pricked their skins with needles and rubbed in the 
juice of plants. If mis h right, Pryden would mean much the same as 
Pkts, which is doubtless noming but Latin picti * painted ones \ This 
derivation is not accepted by Sir J. Morris Jones, who would rather 
connect I he name with Welsh pnddf Irish erd * loam * and suggests 
ihfli Britannw means ‘ the island of the white cliffs Hjs objection 
to the usual derivation b that tattooing was not a characteristic of the 
Piets alone, but a common Celtic custom, so that the name ‘ tattooed 
people * would be pointless« 

This problem is a very difficult one, and I am not inclined to 
commit myself to a definite opinion. It is bound up, among other 
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things, with the question of the ethnological poaition of the Piets, Bur 
I should be loth to abandon the old theory, which pentiits us to derive 
Pryd£Hf etc. from an actually evidenced (Celtic word. As regards the 
force of the name * tattooed people % it should be borne in mind that 
wbat Caesar sa\^ alwut tattooing among the Britons is only that they 
painted themselves with woad so as to look terrible in war. There is a 
difference between this temporary use of w^ar-paint and tattooingi and 
' tattooed people " would be a sufficiently dUringuishing name for 
people who had the Pictish custom. It would not necessarily follow 
that Pfyde/i was originally the name of non-Celtic aborigines of Britain. 
It is also concej^'abTe that the name was applied to the C^ts who first 
came over to Britain and may there have adopted the custom of tattooing 
from tlie aborigines. On the other hand there would be nothing 
improbable in me suggestion that Frydtn (Frif^es) was first applied 
by Celts to non-Celtic aborigines, and that the name was later trans¬ 
ferred to British Cells. Such transference of names is by no means 
uncommon. We liave a good analogy In the Old English De/nzjj * the 
Saxons in Devon *, w^hieh is notiiing but Durntto/rtl, the name of the 
British tribes in the district. 

Sir J. Morris Jones believes that the names Brirarmt and Pr^/fanat 
are etymologically identical, and 1 have no doubt he is right. It would 
be too remarkable a coincidence if there should have been tw'o sets of 
names so similar in form, and with the same application, and yet 
etymologically distmet. He assumes that the form in P- is the earlier 
and that the form tn B- developed from it. I am more inclined to 
l>eUcvc that B- is due to inexact rendering of the Celtic form by 
Carthaginians or Greeks. 

1 have the impression that the names Bntanni, Briffonrr, etc. are 
chiefly used by ck^ical writers, and that they do not seem to have been 
much used by the Celts themselves. The Middle Welsh Bry^aen 
' Britain * is clearly an adaptation of Ladn Britanma, Welsh BfyiAan 
certainly c^curs in early poetry, but has left only very slight traces. 
Br^f/tortec is the Cornish name for the British language, and Bre^sonek 
the Breton name for the Breton langu^c* But there is no formal 
objection to taking these to be derived from Latin BnBJtn£S. Latin 
tt becomes British fA, as in Welsh /lyt/tyr from liitera, etc. If this is 
right we should have to assume tliat "the form with tt (BrittamM, 
Bnitemeif etc,), which Sir J, Morris Jones takes to be due to hypocoristic 
doubling, developed in Latin, 
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Engi.am^ 

This iSt of course, OE Engtahnd * the couniry of the Angles 
The origin of the name Angles^ OE Ersgkt is not definitely settled. 
Bede says the Angles came from a district called AnguliiSt which is 
univers^y identified with Angeln m Schleswig. Presumably the 
district was named from the deep narrow inlet of Schlci, and the name 
is related to Norwe^an angf ' a narrow fiord Esiacily the same name 
Is found, in the form Ongull^ as tlie old designation of a district in 
Norway, situated on a bay. Others would rather take Angel to liavc 
meant ' the nook or comer * and to refer to die corner between the 
Sell lei and the Flensburg fiord. The most generally accepted opinion 
is that OE Engle is derived from the district name Angel and means 

* the people of Attgel \ Against this it has been objected, however, 
that the Continental Ar^lii, according to classical authorities, did not 
live on the Bakic^ hut farther inland on the Elbe, and also that tlic 
small Angel district cannot w^ell have been the home of the powerful 
^gUan tribes that settled in England. Professor Axel Erdmann, 
liber die Heimat and den Namen der Angeln (Uppsala, 1897), suggested 
that AngJii^ OE Engle, was derived from a word meaning * a spear \ 
A Danish scholar, Jessen, has suggested that the name develo^d in 
England after the Anglian emigration, that the ' comer ‘ that extends 
into the sea between the Thames and the Wash was once called Angela 
the people receiving the name Angle. Recently my fellow-countryman. 
Prolessor EUs Wadsiein, On the origin of the Enghsh (Uppsala, 1927), 
has modified this theory and suggested that * Angle may te a Teutonic 
translation of leeni^ the name of the Celtic Inhabitants of the country 
later occupied by the East-AnglesHe suggests that heni may 
have been combined with Celtic (icm) * angle (hamus)'; Breton 

kigen * hame^n ' etc. and rendered in the language of the British 
Teutons by Angih or AnguU, etc.; cf. Old English angels angtl, ongul 

* angle, hsh-ho<^ \ Whatever may have been the original home of the 
AngUit I have no doubt myself that the English Angles {EnglE^ belonged 
to the old Teutonic tribe. And Bede may very well be fundamentally 
correct, even if the Anglii in the ist cent, lived on the Elbe, for the 
Angfii may have origin^y li\’ed in Angeln and, after migrating south¬ 
wards ana absorbing other tribes, have gone over to Britain. 

The name Angiians^ Engle^ at an early date began to be used with 
reference to all the Germanic tribes in England. Already Alfred the 
Great, of the Wessex house, calls England . 4 ttgelfeod and the language 
EngHu. But the Celts to this day use the motdSttxon for English(nian). 
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Sais is Welsh for * Efigliafunari *; it comes from Latin A 

Welsh name for England is the enigmatic Loegr. The Irish name for 
England is 5i7(c)nrii or Sasatm, for Englishman Si^c)s<in/i£h, This is 
easy to understand, for the first' Anglo-Saxons ' ^vith whom the Celts 
came into contact were the Saxon pirates who began to harry the 
British coasts long before the Anglo-Saxon invasion took place. 

A few notes may be added on the names of Wales^ Ireland, Scotland. 
Wales 

This is an English name, really a tribal name, oe Wealas * the 
Welsh It is a common phenomenon that tribal names become names 
of countries or districts. In England there are among others Essex, 
Middlesex, Sussex, fTetjex, respectively ' the East, Middle, South and 
West Saxons \ The German Baiern, Ftanken^ mean ‘ the 

Bavarians, Franconians, Swabians Weaht is the plural of Wtaih, 
and Wtkh (oe Wiethe) is a derivative of the word, fVeaih itself is an 
early loan-word from Celtic. It represents a modification of V^kete, 
the name of a Celtic tribe with which the Germans came early into 
contact and whose name they transferred to other Celts. The same 
word enters into Cortrwall, OE Comwealas^ which is again a tribal name 
and means * the Cornish Welsh \ Com commemorates the Celtic 
tribe of the CornofTfV. The Welsh name of Cornwall is Cent^ (Latin^ 
ized Cftmuhia). The Cornishmen themselves called their countty 
Kemoec. Cornomi is derived from Celtic cornu- (Welsh corn) ‘ a horn ' 
and means ‘ the people on the promontory ** 

The Welsh call themselves Cymry and thdr country Cymru, 
Cymro ‘ a Wclehman * (from *kom-hrog) means compatriotThe 
name is supposed to have arisen after the Anglo-Saxon invasion. 
It was applied not only to the Britons in Wales, but also to those in 
the north of Eitgiand and Scotland, ivho fought together against the 
invader. Cymry became OE Cumbros, and this name survives as the 
first element of Cumberland, where the Britons held thdr own for a 
long time. 

Ireland 

Ireland, oe Iraiand, means ' the country of the Irish OE Iras h 
deri\^d from the old name of Ireland, old Irish Menu, Eriu, gen. Hirenn, 
now Eire, gen. Eireann, GaeUc Eireann. The Welsh form is Iwtrddo/f. 
English Erin represents the inflected form, krtu comes from earlier 
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^Iverib, which appeare in classical sources as Strabo, etc., 

Latin luvema, Htbemia, etc. In Celtic languages Aryan p disappears 
Tcf. Old Irish a//ri>=Latin pater), and we may assume as a sdll earlier 
form *Ptveno, a form which is indeed supported by the initial //- 
of the earliest Irish form. An initial A- occurs sometimes in early 
Irish as the last rest of a p. Piverid has been convindngly compared 
with Greek Jlttp/a, the name of a district in Greece, the home of ^e 
Muses. Both belong to the root pi- * fat *, etc. found in English 
/at, etc. Tlie meaning of Erin would thus be ‘ the fertile country *. 

Scotland 

The inhabitants of Ireland were known as Gaels, earlier Gacdels 
or Goidels, a name of unknown etymology. Another name w’as Scots, 
Latin Scotti, and Ireland is sometimes referred to as Scottia, The 
meaning of Scot is also obscure. After the Irish emigration to Scotland 
the name Scots was applied also to the Gaeb in Scotland, and eventually 
it was restricted to tnc Scottish Gaeb. From the tribal name (oe 
Scottas) was formed the Old English name Scotland, which is used bv 
Alfred the Great in Orosius of Ireland, but in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
under the year 933 b applied to Scotland. 

A name that b sometimes used of Scodand b Caledonia, which 
strictly refers only to the northern part. Thb'‘name b derived from 
Caledones or Cal^nii, the name of a powerful British tribe settled in 
the north of Scotland and often mentioned by classical writers. The 
name b still preserved in Dunkeld. The etymology of the name is 
dbputed. The old deri\^tion from the root of Welsh celli * w’ood * 
cannot be upheld. Webh caled ' hard * comes from calet and cannot be 
the immediate source, but it may be a rebted word. 
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The Sword-bearers 

by Estyn Evans 

E ight years ago, in an article entitled * A prehistoric invasion of 
Engbnd '/ Mr O. G. B. Crawford put forward the hypothcata 
that ' towards the dose of the Bronze Age the British Is(es were 
invaded by the first wave of Celtic-speaking peoples bringing with them 
Leaf ^shaped bronze swords, many other entirely new types of bronze 
objects, and at least two typ^ of pottery new to these bt^ds \ It may 
perhaps be said that this view, with certain qualihcations, notably as 
regards chronolo^,* has met with general acceptance, A comparadTe 
study of types of bronze implements over a wide geographicaJ field, 
while yielding corroborative evidence in support of the invasion theory, 
has also rais^ important probiems in other directions ; and it m my 
present object to give the results of an enquiry into tlic ori^ns and 
distributions of certain type-spccimcns of the late Bronze Age cultures 
of western Europe ^ 

In Britain, bronze itself appears to have been quite rare during 
the early and midcBe parts of the Bronze Age, Hoards of bronze 
implements are few in number ; and it is not until the end of the period 
that the metal industry was fully developed. The change h marked 
the appearance of the true winged celt or axe fplate t), and by certain 
other ‘ exotic ’ objects often found associated with it In hoards, A similar 
disparity between the cultures of the middle and late Bronze Age has 
been noticed elsewhere—in Belgium, the Paris Basin, Brittany,f 
Spain and South France, In Picardy,® for example, the industries 
arc ver)' monotonous until the appearance of tlie winged cell, associated 
with which one Invariably finds numerous artifact* and ornaments of 
a new desira and skilful execution. Many independent worker* have 
commented on the general similarity (in some cases amounting to 


•The datr suggoted ws 800-700 Soroe vrorken UTOulil okoc the main 
iziTwon mo or three centuries ceriier ^htie othetv would bring the oate forwtni by 
a timikr period, 

} Here tbc cult of the nqutie-scrdceied «ae a equally dktmctivc, hut tlm problem 
cannot be punued here. 
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identity) bemeen tbc objects found in such complex hoards* and those 
represented in every collection of * lalse-dxvelling material The 
highly characteristic winged celt, whetiier found in Spain, Brittany, 
Picardy or Essex, is precisely the kppenabsatshetl which forms 70 per 
cent, of the total varieties yielded by the pile*dwellings of Switzerland 
and Savoy, 

In Britain the distribution of axes of this type {fig, i) b very 
restricted, while in France there are marked concentrations along the 
coastal regions between the Loire and the Somme, Scattered finds 
oi^r along the river-lin« of Loire, Seine, Marne and Moselle, radi¬ 
ating from the west-Alpine culture province, the most characteristic 
centre of the winged axe," 

Many type-objects of this culture have been noticed by Crawford, 
w ho k dealine specifically with Britain, An important link is provided 
by the tanged two-edged razors, widely distributed among the hoards 
of northwest Franee, A smalt rectangular blade,^ perforated near the 
back, has been found in Essex and Kent, and in the French departments 
of Morbthan, Manche, Fimstere, Cher, lle-et-Vilaine and Charente, 
rhe socketed dagger jor knife) b another type-object. Of special 
interest are the pins of the ty^pe of die lake-dwellmgs, notably the thisde- 
headed variety so common in the wcsi-Alpine province and found in 
the departments of Jura, Oise, Cher, Morbilian and Seine-et-Oise, 
We may further mention the cun^ed-back knife of the lake-dwellingsi 
sc^keted celts of certain forms—frequently with vestigial wing decor¬ 
ation—rin^, and the socketed types of hammers, sickles, gouges and 
chiscifi. There can lie little ^ubl that, although many of these 
bronzes originated farther east, it was from the west-*Alpine province 
that they spread to Britain. But more conclusive evidence is forth* 
coming from a study of die bronze sword. 

It might be claimed that certain objects and customs were introduced 
into this country by die ' peaceful penetration ' of trade rather than by 
invading hosts of imniigrants. But, while fully admitting that such 
influences were at work, 1 think it will l>e generally agreed that nothinR 
short of actual immlgratjon can account for the spread of new and 
spedal forms of a * superior weapon ’ such as the bronze sword. 
Moreover, the evidenp is cumulative; and when considered as a w'holc 
the case for invasion is a very strong one, * 

• Sec Appendix, 

I The typc^iamplr t» that from the All HdJowi b&*td fHoo, Kfintl. Evans 
Bron*f fmpfmcHti, 6g. a6i. ^ 
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Several attempts have been made tn connect British types of sword 
with invasive movements of the late Bronze Age \ but as yet no serious 
notice has been taken of a sw'ord whidi is associated, in nearly every 
case, with the more complex hoards of France and southeast England. 
That this important culture*!ink has escaped attention may be attributed 
to the fact that attractive unbroken specimens are rare—they arc unknown 
in liie large lioards^ occurring only in isolation ; but the map (fig, 2) 
will serve to indicate its capit^ importance for the problem of Briiam*s 
continental relations in the late Bronze Age, Not only is this sword 
of frequent occurrence in the complex hoards of France and lowland 
England, but its dbtrihution area is sensibly the same as that of the 
winged cell. It does not occur east of the Rhine* or south of the Alp, 
Brewis recc^izea it in seven founders* hoards in Sussex^ Surrey, 
Essex and Kent, and in a fine examole from the Thames at Brentford 
{plate u). The blade differs from tnat of the usual leaf-shaped sword 
in Jtaving parallel, or almost pmtle!, sides and frequently a narrowed 
termination of the kind called * carp's longue It has a rounded mid¬ 
rib outlined at each side by incised lines that ' sweep outward at the 
rkasso following the line of Its curved edge (Plate iv, no. 3), Very 
characteristie are the deep ^uarish notches at the base of the blade, 
which provide, in conjunction with the broad tang, a rudimentary 
guard unknown in tlie leaf-shaped striking sw'ords. The cur^^e between 
mng and butt tends to be sUgntly concave, and thus the sword falls late 
in the scheme of deification proposed by Peake.* Examples of Wits 
from various localities are shown in fig, 4. it will be seen that, 
neglecting minor variations in the method of attaching the hilt plates! 
the sworda have essentially the same features and must be classified 
apart from the broad striking swords which have hitherto virtuallv 
monopolized attention. 

Passing over the details for France and Britain, we may turn 
to the Ibenan peninsula (not included in the mapj, li has been 
^ated that fiange-hilted bronze swords arc absent in the peninsula, 
™s may be true of specifically Uuf shaped forms, but the type described 
abcHe is by no means uncommon, and its unquestionable associations 
at Huelva,* where 75 specimens were found, provide a valuable clue 


I i„ii CKcptioni appear to be two ipedmeim in the British MuKum, ok 

Denmwk the otlicr {■ varumt) fimm Saxony, Naue's alsttt* m Dk 

SfmduUfl no oentr*) Europem ccanpk*: indeed da qoJv BpedBi® 
tbown jM &oin t out (CkBtcnte). ' 
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to m chronology. The British Aluseum has a Sfiecinjen with carp's 
tongue point from Tabemas (Almeria). Proved as^ociatfons are rare 
in the pcmnsula^ though Bosch-Gimpera states that the sword prevails 
throughout the Asturias, Galicia and Portugal ' with axes of Western 
European typeSeveral ejtampk's from Estremadura and Alemtejo 
are to be found in the Ethnological Museum at Belem, Lifibon one 
hilt from the hoard of Carvalhal (Estremadura Cistagana) Is the exact 
counterpart of specimens from Venat (Gharcnte) and Questembert 
(Morbihan). There are thus clear indications of fragmentary intrusions 
of this northern culture around all the coasts of the peninsula, the 
Mediterranean coast alone being Mcepted. 

It might be thought that we are dealing with diffuaion along the 
Atlantic coastal route, and in all probability that is partly true; 
but the interest of this distribution inoneases when we find that the 
thrusting sword also occurs in the Swiss pile-dwellings and in the 
jura. It is possihle, further, to follow its evolution there. We have 
seen that a considerable body of evidence points to the w'Cst-Alpine 
cultural province as the source of the winged axe and of the associated 
bron:&es that appear in fixed forms around the coasts of France and 
England ; and tnis culture may now claim our attention* 

Modern investigations liave show'n that the large pile-dwellings 
which have yieldt^ the rich museum medleys generally lal>ened * lake¬ 
dwelling material' belong to a late and distmet phase m the habitation 
of the lake shores*! There is little doubt that the higli-grade industry 
of this period was based on a degree of agricultural prosperity preriously 
unknow'ri. To the same period of optimum climatic conditions north 
of the Alps belong the splendid artistic achievements of the Scandin¬ 
avian and eastern Flungarian Bronze Ages, Around the lakes the dried 
shores would seem to have been utilized for agriculture, and il is 
suggestive that vast numbers of bronze sickles have been found in this 
region of the western Alps, 

This strongly unified west-Alpine culture, best exemplified in the 
pile-dwellings of Switzerland and savoy, owed its virility to the grafting 
of intrusive east-AJpme culture-traits on to a consen’ative native 
tradition which produced, throughout prehistoric times, ‘ great unitary 


* 1 am indebted to Miia L. F. Chitty Sat allbwiag me to muke uac of ber nots on 
tbe oollECtiojis it Bclecn* 

f See Dr VioUirr, in PfaMhmitm - sehnter Btrithi, Zurich, 19M' [Revieurd in 
Ajmourrr, i, 381-3]. 
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cultures in the upper course of the Rii6nc and its tributaries^ the Sa^ne 
and the Doubs The revived cultural focus of the Rhdne was hence- 
fortli to plavt until far on into the Iron Age. a predominant role in the 
diBusion of the arts and crafts throughout western Europe. Artisii- 
cally the region is marked by a restrained style of decoration consistinc 
of rigidly organized Une-ornamentation. ‘Perfect elegance, combmea 
with an obstinate conservatism in shapes ^ is the charactenstk feature 
of this art as a whole’; and this b strikingly true of the bronzes 
enumerated above. 

It has long been dear that the west-Alpine cultures played a 
leading part in the evolution of later varieties of the bronze sword. 
Peake thinks that his ' proto-Ilallstait * form (f)* originated in Switzer¬ 
land, but I am inclinea to regard this as a peculiar to the Gritbh 
Isles and to see in hh type E the variety f^rom which the Hallstatl 
weapon evolved. 

The urn-field culture {Oiteretidhtgeny*^ was responsible for the 
introduction into the west of the first flange^hilled sword; and from 
this prototype (Peake s D, dated, from its occurrence at Mycenae and 
in Egypti to the end of the 13th century), certain regional tj-pcs, v^arying 
according to local artistic tradition, were developed arouncf the Alpine 
borders. Tlius it was in the territory adjoining Switzerland on the 
east—the lUyTian province of Rraft—that the iron sw'ord ultimately 
appeared, modellecf on the bronze striking sword that retained the leaf- 
snaped blade of type e. But in the Rhone province a different regional 
traoition* perpetuated the straight blade of tlie forms under discussion, 
and ultimately produced thesoUd hafted swords of the types of Mdrigen 
and Auvemier. The hafts in plate iii illustrate the tendencies of develop¬ 
ment from a form (no. i) wWh has some of the features of the base 
type D* These tendencies are ;—the deepening of the notches, the 
incurving and flattening of the hilt-plate, reduction of flanges, and with 
that a widening of the haft that re^ls the development of the bronze 
Hallstatt sword. When the custom of casutig the haft in solid bronze 
became general (probably under the influence of South Germany), the 
straight blade preserv'ed and the mdpient guard was accentuated 
in the Rhone valley (Morigen) sword, 

* Tile rapicii» of the Mria-Kixhrim aiJtuiv (of ftalkn jiBnitiet) may bivr pls]^d 
«oiDc: part: the bUik with its roundkii mid-rib tends m eml tn m furrowed point, 
and tw trac carpus tongue ia not injoonunon in ttatiiui s^roitfs. The thrusting weapon^ 
it has httn observed, luu slwayii been more in favour anHing Meditejnneaii pcopJei 
tbui (he striking swonl of the North, 
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We may briefly notice some characteristics of other bronzes of the 
\vest*A!pine pro>incc. The invention of the socketed «lt uas one of 
the contributions of the Lauaitz culture-centre and it was tn the 
application of the idea of the socket that the craftsmen of the west- 
Alpine area excelled. The skilful use of core-casting was maintained 
and even improved by the bronze-workers who settled on the Atlantic 
coasts, and it is well illustrated in the bugle-shaped objects (plate tv, 
no, I) found in several of the complex hoards of France and Britain and 
varioiislj? described as chapes, buddes, horse-ttappings and ' mysterious 
objects Its associfltions suggest that it wins used as a fastener for 
a sword belt. The |>ersistencc of its intricate shape and its distribution 
3) are alike sigmficant. Though there seems to be no example of 
this object among pile-dwelling collections, a very frequent instrument 
there is a bronze loop of simibr shape but cast solid (plate m, ntte* 4 
and 5), doubtless the protot™ of the hollow fastener> The solid form 
also occurs in France, as at Frouard (Meurtlic-ei-Mosclle), 

It must be home in mind that the Jura formed part of the west- 
Alpine province, and the importance of this favourable limestone tract, 
rich in salt supplies and therefore attractive to cereal growers, 
who seem univer^ly to require salt with a cereal diet, lias been 
frequently demonstrated. U was more easy of access in early uiuf^ 
than cither the Belfort gap to the north or the Swiss plateau to the 
wuth ; k served as a westward avenue for more than one penetration 
into France. When resistance had weakened with deteriorating climate 
in the 6rst centuries of the last millennium, liie bearers of the Hallstatt 
sword pushed wrest along this line, and traces of a refugee movement 
from tfic western Alps occur tlimughout the Midi, where hoards of 
late date liave frequentiy been found tn grottoes and rock ahehers. 
Incidentally we may note that the * tnduatrie launacienne ’ of 
D^chelette^* probably represents a focus of Bronze Age survivals in 
H^rauli, untouched by the early Hallstatt invaders, 

Coutib* enumerates some' two dozen iioards (mostly (d late dale) 
from the departments of Doubs and Jura, and in the latter department 
was discovered, in 1S65, the important hoard of Lamaud. Most of 
the types-—winged and socketed celts, chisels, swords, razors, buttons, 
bracelets, daggers, etc.—can be exactly matched in the hoards of 
nonhwest France and southeast England, while the flslt-hooks found 
thcri^TDride another link betw'een the lakes and the hoards of Oise. 

The conclusion, therefore, is irresistible : thLie was, towards the 
end of the Bronze Age, a movement of peoples from the Rhone province 
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to the northwest. One must of course recognize the complexity of 
this movement, and that others of a peaceful, commercial tind were 
involved with it. Nevertheless I regard it as certain that an actual 
folk-movement did lake place, and I would assign it to the end of 
the second millennium B.c. T^t there were other spreads (to Cata¬ 
lonia. for e.xample) is demonstrated by Kraft,** but the movement to 
the southwest seems, from the evidence at present available, to have 
been distinct from that to the northwest, Tnc same factor, however, 
was probably at work in both cases—expansion due to prosperity, and 
perhaps to pressure of population, during a period of marked progress 
in the adaptation of man to his physical environment in the region 
north of the Alps. 

The \igorous wcst-Alpine culture was carried down the radiating 
river-^^j's of ^ire, Seine, Marne and Meuse. VVe find little trace of 
the emigrants in the forested plains of central France ; but northwards 
they reached Belgium, thougn in no great force, and w’cstwards their 
industries supers^ed the languishing native palstave-culture, and along 
the ancient coastw'ise routes they expanded rapidly. This movement 
probably represents the first wave of Celtic-speaking people which 
reached the peninsulas of the far west. Without embarking on 
con^\"ersial waters it is interesting in this connexion to recall a sug¬ 
gestion made by Sir John Rh)*8.»» The potentialities of the Alpine 
region as a source of population, he remarks * arc instanced so late as 
the lime of Caesar, when the Hclvetii set out from their country to 
swk a home elsewhere, and though they were unsuccessful, many 
similar migrations had probably succeeded before It is worth record¬ 
ing that the Helvetii were making for the territor>» of the Atones in 
western Gaul. 

Unfortunately we know next to nothing of the dwellings or the 
pottery of the invaders, at any rate on the continent, though, as in 
Britain, e\’idcncc would probably be found if sufficient search were 
made. The French hoards have frequently been found contained in 
* de grands vases unis ou simplement omfe de cordons d'applique, 
avee impressions digitales a description that reminds us of the urns 
(barrel- or bucket-shaped) witli raised ornament which we find in 
Britain during the period of transition from bronze to iron. Though 
the origins of these urns are obscure they arc undoubtedly exotic so 
far as Britain is concerned ; and the frequently associated Dcvcrel pots 
can be traced definitely to the umfield cultures of eastern France, 
being ultimately derived from Lausitz types. 
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Peake has claimed that the earlier forms of these urns were intro¬ 
duced in the pure Bronze Age by invading peoples armed with swords 
of type E ; while he would associate the occasional Hallstatt culture- 
traits in south England with invaders who carried the bronze Hallstatt 
weapon. But this sword is far from common anyw’here in northwest 
Europe, and there seems to be little indication of anything more than 
fragmentary intrusion of the culture of the early Hallstatt period. Nor 
is type E found, save sporadically, among the complex hoards marked 
on the distribution map (fig. i). It probably reached Britain by trade 
during the commercial expansion of central E^uropc in the X2th century. 
Early forms are found in Eure and in the Somme area, in association 
with native palstaves. Later, from the northern foreland of the Alps, 
Mdrigen and antennae swords found their way even to Finland and 
centrd Italy. 

The E swords are found widely distributed in England and Wales, 
(though there is a marked group in the lower Thames valley), and they 
seem to have been manufactured locally from foreign models, and to 
have given rise to the characteristic leaf-shaped sw'ordof the late Bronze 
Age in north and west Britain and in Irebnd (type f). 

We conclude, therefore, that it w'as with the thrusting sw'ord of the 
type of Beachy Head that the first group of invaders lan£d around the 
continental coasts of England, somew'hcre about loooB.c.,* the first and 
not the least important of a long series of incursions that persisted until 
the coming of the Romans. The new' comers probably brought with 
them improvements in the means of production, in social organization, 
and certainly in the art of metal work^ as revolutionary as any that 
our islands had previously known. Tiiey settled in tne lowlands, 
often on offshore islands, as in Brittany, and seem to have penetrated 
inland along several lines, first of all, perhaps, by the south side of the 

* It has bew oontended. particularly by Dr R. C. C. Qay, that the btc bronze 
industries of Britain t^ncrc introduced, tr>^ther with the ncm- types of urns, at a time, in 
the early Iron period, when the use of iron was already known. The argument is set 
forth in a paper on the Pbkesdowii uro-fieid {Aniiquariu Journal, vu, October 1927), 
but the evidence for a tong overlap is inoondiisive and cannot be accepted by the 
student who anpituiches the problem from the chronological bases of the Bronze Age. 
The advanced Bronze Age mutt have had an independent life of some duration. Tlicre 
was, of oourae, some ot’^rlap in the use of the older metal : bronze working did not go 
mtlicly out of fashion on the introduction of a knowledge of iron. One would expect 
its survival for the construction of precisely thoee objects on which Dr Clay's argument 
ts based : ^ socketed axe, which could not be cast in the new metal, and such articles 
as razors, rings, beads and other ornaments. 
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Thames. * But their hearts would be set on the good things that they 
had heard to be awaiting them north of the river, the fat Bat sunny 
comlands of East Anglia, still the teeming mother of the best English 
wheatThis is an essayist’s fancy, but archaeology supports this 
conjectural explanation of the raison d'etre of London. We find 
abundant traces of the invaders at Grays, where a natural pier of chalk 
and gravel invites a crossing, and at many other spots on the gradually 
narrowing estuary, until at Brentford we come to the easiest crossing 
of all; and close by at Old Englandf their culture, with winged and 
socketed axes, finger-tip pottery, carps tongue swords, belt-fasteners, 
razors, pile-dwelling pins, tw^eezers, chisels, and so forth, is found in 
unmistaKable completeness. 

The limited distribution of this industry must not be taken to 
indicate that it played no significant part in shaping the cultures of 
Britain. It is true that the finely curvra winged celt and the thrusting 
sword did not spread : they were fixed forms adapted, perhaps, to 
particular needs. The socketed axe lived longer, tnough it too w^as 
the last of its line and did not long survive the introduction of iron 
w'capons in the southeast. But in those parts of the British Isles 
remote from Continental influences tlte soexeted axe had still a long 
life before it; and in general the character of the late Bronze Age 
cultures of most of Britain and Ireland seems to have been determine 
by ilie absorption of elements derived from tliat of the invaders. The 
striking sword fE) had spread at an earlier date throughout Britain, 
and it wras found more serviceable than the new w'capon introduced by 
the Alpine villagers ; but many objects of various types, useful and 
ornamental—socketed knives, gouges and chisels, hammers, chapes, 
tweezers, razors, buttons, sickles, bracelets, pins—were received from 
the southe^t, reaching Wales and Ireland about the 9tli century, 
and persisting long after iron had come into general use in most of 
lowland Britain. The Llynfawr hoard on the marmns between the 
two regions, provides an interesting example of tne persistence of 
bronze types in iron. 

llie winged axe was not entirely witliout influence on the native 
forms : for palstaves witli the flanges bent over in ob\ious imitation of 
wings occur in Wales and Scotland and arc common in Ireland, especially 

• C. E. Montagxie, Tfu Plaee^ p, 173, 

t The importance of this aite was ile^nstrated by Crawford in Antiquaries Joanat^ 
19U, n, 33. See alao R. £. M. Wheeler, in Antiquity^ March 1929 (capecUlly plates 
t and II). 
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in the northeast. In connexion with thb and with simikr phenomena 
we should recail the tljeory advanced by Dr CjTil Fox in working out 
cultural contrasts between highland and lowland Britain, that the 
encrusted urns of the former province (commonest in northeast 
Ireland and dated by Fox from 900 to 600 a.c.) represent the absorMion 
of the culture which introduced urns with ornamentation on raised ribs 
into southern and eastern England. It is not unlikely that with this 
absorption, and without any important movement of peoples, the first 
Celtic language brought by the invaders from the Celtic Cradle may 
Imve reached the west, repbeing a primitive tonmie of pre-Aiyan 
The new language would in this case have reached Ireland, like other 
Intnisive dements at many periods, by way of the northeasts 

Mcanwliilc fresh continental influences were coming to the south 
and east coasts of England with die manifold movements brought into 
existence bv the iron sword and by the destruction of the pik-dtvdltngs 
by ftoods aoout 80a B.C* It was their arrival that dealt the death-blow 
10 the late Bronze Age in lowland Britain. At first the new comers 
may have landed at Christchurch, penetrating through the open gravel 
corridor of die lower Avon valley to Wiltshire; but the excavations on 
Park Brow'“ suggest that they ultimately overcame the agricultural 
peoples farther cast, with their"comparatively hi|b-grade but conserva¬ 
tive bronze culture. Evidence for a similaV oasis has been found at 
Scarborough,"'* in a region which is, geographically, a continuation of 
the southeastern province • 

A fe^v facts seem thus to be emerging out of the confusion that has 
covered the prehistory of Britam during thyieriod {1100*500 B.C.) vrhich 
coincides ivith that of Halktatt In central Europe. That it was a time 
of change and progress on the continent is abundantly clear ; and in 
Britain we have indications of wave after wave of invaders bringing with 
them new' ideas and a new language with ’which to exchange those 
ideas, have tried to show the distinction and importance of the 
first of those u'aves which swept across the continent and broke on 
the shores of Britain. 

An Lntercsdng problem raised by diis study of type*di&tribudona 
is the partial interruption, during the late Bronze Age, of the ancient 
coastal routes of the west, the long suiv'ival of which is one of the 
fundamental facts in European prehistory. Though trade doubtless 

* II li c<jujdly pcsariilc ihat the inviitdcJTt liuuled in baiith iiJJ along our eoAtjcm and 
iKJUtlieiTi masid, a did the Saxona later, and probably aliw the Ikiker people at the 
tMrginning of the Bnjnw Age,—Eo, 
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played a subsidiary part in the diffusion of the industries examined in 
this paper, the old contacts between Brittany and Ireland seem to have 
b^n broken and the culture currents deflected along the English Channel. 

Thus the far West came to be influenced more and more by 
the lowland province of England ; and we may see in this change 
the full realization of the culture fociis of the western Alps,, a^ region 
which synthetized the traditions of East and AYcst, of the Danubian and 
western Mediterranean provinces, and introduced into our islands a 
scheme of life adapted to the environment of Europe north of the 
mountain belt, where it was evolved.* 

AppEm)ix 

Invsntorhs op hoards 

I GUIDEL (KERWAR), MORBIHAN: Van^ Museum 

A winged celt sod fragments of others. 

Portion of a aocketed celt with vestigial wings. 

Frsgmrata of swords. 

Fngmriits of socketed knives.. 

Achiad. 

3 aocketed spearhesds. 

3 raaors. 

5 pina (4 thistle<headcd). 

3 Duttons. 

Ornament stamped with concentric circle design. 

Bmnze leaf : fragments of twisted wire and hollow bracelets. 

Rings, disca, snd *objeta d'appiiques *. 

Jets and runners ; lumps of metal ; portion of mould. 

* Nombreux ddiris m^cn nnai sables *. 

II AMIENS (le PLAINSEAU). SOMME : Amicnt Museum (in part) 

7 winged axes and fragments. 

39 sorted axes and fragments. 

32 frainnenta of swords. 

27 soi^ted apcarhciida'and fragments. 

An anvil ; sodteted hammer. 

Sickica, goum, knives, scrapers. 

A portion o^horse-bit (? belt-fastener). 

A button ; a pin. 

BraoeleU. spirals, beads, rings. 

Lumps of copper. 

* Debris divers 


* I have to thank Professor H. J. Fleure and Mr O. G. S. Crawford for suggestions 
and help of varioua kinds.* 1 am a^ indebted to Dr Vioilier for supplying the illustratioos 
of Swiss swords and to Mr Louis CUrke for the pbotogriph of the Cumberlow board 
from the Cambridge Museum. 
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HI GRAYS THURROCK. ESSEX : see AntigH 4 tTUj n* p. 105^ 

4 winged cdb and fragments, 

3J so4^ted celts and 71 fragmetits. 

25 spearheads nr fragments. 

42 fragmentt of sworda. 

3 dupes. 

Half of broiue mould ; 4 wute pieces. 

A lump of tin-; 69 lumps of oopper 
1 socketed knives and ■ tanged ^fe ; 9 fragments. 

Tanged diiaeU, 

A socketed gouge and 5 fragmenta. 

A socketed hammer and fragments. 

A fragment of sickle ; fragmenls of bracelets; balberta, 

A ferrule ; a ring ; 21 misoclktieoua fragments. 
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Excavation 

by CoM&UNDER Noel F. Wueeler, r*n. (retired) 

O UR only giiidc to the thoughts and motives of mankind is a 
correct interpretation of their acts ; and when wc are dealing 
with the Fast our only guide to tlicir acts lies in a correct inter¬ 
pretation of the results of those acts. These results are visible in their 
writings, buildings, paintings, and in all the other w^orks of their hanefs. 
Time, with all its attendant destructive agents—war, wear, and 
wilful destruction—has obscured the evidence considerably; but much 
stiU remains, though it may require labour, patience, and careful 
deduction to secure it. 

A man desires a home, builds a house—brick upon brick ; lie lives 
in that house, and the presence of implements, utensils, and decoratjons 
is evidence of his use of them. Tlic house becomes deserted; the 
elements throw down its walls, set up decay in the materials, until at 
last the debris of the years cx>vcrs it. Then another man, finding a 
good site, rebuilds there after a different plan; and he shows bb differing 
tastes in the objects he uses and in his methods of ualng ihem, The 
ordinary happenings of life to tiieir round once more within the walk — 
working, eating, sleeping, oirth, death, intrigue, crime, and all the 
hetenigeneous patchwork which goes to make up human existence. 
An army overmrows the place, fire destroys its slwe ; but, after long 
ages, an archaeolo^t comes upon a mound among other mounds, and 
in the course of 1^ operations he excavates this mound. Tlie final 
result of his work should be a recomlruction, as complete as possible, of 
the past hbtory of that house throughout its eventful or uneventful 
career, and of its occupants. The ' house ' may be a cemetery, a 
fortress, or a tomb — it nmes no difference to the main object. 

'Fhe excavator^ work may be clearly divided into six main parts, 
(i) The dbcovery or choice of the site. 

He may be influenced^ in this by knowledge handed down from 
remote ages, by obvious signs m the present appearance, or by the 
* archaeological Instinct'; wiiidi Is really the ability to sum up 
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accumulated probabiJiiies and poflaibilides ftom a mass of scrappy 
impressions which would escape the lay observer, 

necessary to excavate a site merely on the strength of 
promising indications, witliout any absolute knowledge of what is 
likely to be found there. In this case subsequent events must be 
made to explain tliemselvcs. Where the nature of the site is known, 
all the attendant questions of supply of labour, living accommodation' 
attitude of the owners of the land or the authorities, food supply! 
water, etc,, can be considered. The nature of the weather conditmns 
likely to be encountered during the proposed period of axca^-ation is a 
matter of some importance, 

(a) The uncovering of the evidence. 

In doing tiiis the utmost care must be taken that no evidence 
however trivial it may appear, be destroyed in tlie process of excavation! 
T^ process may take any of the forms intermediate between clearing 
a few square mch^ per day with a fine camelhair brush and lifting 
ten-ton bouldera with a win^ and tackle. 

In the actual process of excavation it is necessary to employ more 
unskilled labour, and continual supen^ision ia therefore essential, 
Tne employment of foremen should not take the place of this super- 
vision, and the more direct the dealing of the director with the workmen 
die better : he is by far tlie most reliable ‘ foreman ' obtainable. Tlie 
forernan, if left to his own devices, is apt to develop into a look-out 
for the men, to spur them on to greater efforts whenever the director 
appears on the horizon. 

Where two or more levels of different ages are superimposed and 
It becomes access^ to remove the upper in order to uncover the lower, 
the top Iwel should be completely uncovered, photographed, drawit to 
sjaie levelled before a stone of it is destroyed. It is l>encr that it 
aliould remain obscuring some older evidence below than that it should 
be partly or wholly destroyed unrecorded, A very complete photo¬ 
graphic record is necesaaiy, but it must not lie allowed to take the place 
of pbns and sections to scale, whidi should be accurate, clear And 
adaptable to reproduction in prim. 

It b important to see that the area over which the debris is to be 
dumped lias first been cleared and recorded. The money spent in 
Egypt alone in excavating the dump heaps of earlier excavators would 
endow more liian one archaeological institute. No part of the area 
to be excavated should he neglected r the object of excavation is not to 
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search for one definite thing but to record faithfully everything within 
the atea^ whatever it may be and however unimportant it may seem at 
the time. Instances are numerous where the first excavators have, by 
incamplete worlt^ missed the main significance of the site ; and the 
subsequent clearing of a neglected comer has revealed much. The true 
bnportance of an object found bears no relation to its aize^ cash^value, or 
beauty: tl^e most utilntereating looking scrap may have more to tell 
than the rest of the season’s digging. 

In excavation time is always an object; but^ on the other hand, 
haste is the one thing to be avoided on first arriving on a site, with or 
without previous knowledge of the place and conditions. 

Presuming that the question of living accommodation for the 
workers has bSn settled, a tljorough inspection of the site is called for. 
As dear a mental impression of the place as posaiblt should be formed 
from surface indications before putting pick to vvork. The general lie 
of the land will probably be visible in the case of fortresses, town sites, or 
ev'cn cemeteries; and it is at this stage of affairs that aerial photography, 
if obtainable, may prove of the greatiist assistance. 

If a light railway is to be used for the removal of the debris, the 
direction and steepness of the gradient of the ground needs studying, 
and the most suitable area over which to dump should not be chosen 
without much forethought. A railway gradient should be steep enough 
to carry tlic cars with slight braking from tlic dig to the dump, and to 
allow of their being easily pushed back by hand. Sharp turns or sudden 
changes in gradient must be avoided for trouble-free working. 

In any case the following considerations should be taken Into 
account ivnen dumping:—Dump over nothing that may need to be 
visible in the future; reduce the travel of the cars to the minimum; 
allow for the fact that the line of digging will lie continually advancing ; 
avoid unsightly dumps on sites where appearance of the discoveries is 
likely to be of aesthetic value ; search the debris suffidenily thoroughly 
to preclude the possibility of any later excavators considering it worth 
while to search the dumps. 

In forts or town sites the line of advance w-ill clearly be along 
streets, if any, or parallel to lines of buildings ; in building, room by 
rooniH The'walls make the best basis for survey points, owing to their 
height, mutual visibility, and relative permanence. In cemeteries the 
line of the W'ork may have to be determined by cutting preliminary 
trenches to gain more information of the lie of tfic land than is visible 
on the surface. In well defined cemeteries an advance on a frontal line 
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IS lo cover tke entire area; but with widely scattered graves, 
mvisible on the surface»this may not be practicable. 

At first work will be nec^sarily slow^ and unoovejed 

should be left undisturbed until the director has inspected it. Later on, 
\vhen tlic nature of the work is better known to all taking part in it, 
things can be speeded up and the diggers will know wbat to do 
with eadi thing uncovered. Records should be kept with the uonost 
care and completeness at the beginning until the significance of the 
discoveries is more dear to the workers, when they wiU get to know just 
what degree of detail and accuracy is demanded for the different kmds 
of eridenoc discovered* 

The spirit of that expedition which seta forth in a blaze of self- 
ad vertiECment and frantic enthusiasm to * find something *—preferably 
something sensational—should be suppressed at birth. It is the spini 
of the dc^ a<^ching for a bone—eartn, sand and everything fiying m all 
directions jn a blind concentration on the bone (which may not be there), 

(3) "rhe preservation of the evidence. 

The objects or buildings uncovered may require treatment to 
preserve them before they can be dealt with. Weather, handling, 
packing, eto,, mu^ not be allowed to destroy what the ages have 
preserved intact hitherto. Expert chemical advice may be needed in 
this. If the objects can possibly be preserved they should be, 

(4) The recording of the evidence, 

A sy^em must be used which ensures that the information 
recorded shall be easily available at short notice, and that it shall be well 
secured against destruction or confusion through lack of skill in the 
r^orde^, through transit, storing, or accident. This aystem must be 
simple but mf^ble—difiicult requirements to satisfy in combJnanoiii 
nothing should be omitted, Eveiy object found 
should be photograph^, drawn to scale, numbered and described with 
reference to its material, colour, workmanship, place found, by whom 
and when. If there is any po^ibility of die object being in its 
origiml position of deposit, undbturb^, it should be photographed 
in situ * It will be foimd useftd to keep approximately the following 

(a) Rough dian- of ihe work day by day, giving deacriptions and 
rough plans of the area cleared daily, objects found, etc, 
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(b) Car <3 inde^ registers of the objects found ; one according to 

the location, and anoiher according to the nature of the object* 
Each card should Iiave a scale drauKng and full descripdon, 
date, vvhcre found, material, measurements, photo number, 
registration number (also on object), and noties as to other 
points of interest- The two indexes to be kept separately to 
minimize damage by fire, etc. 

(c) Register of photographs taken, giving time, place, direction, 

etc. All photograplis should have a measure included in the 
picture to give the scale* 

(d) Photographic plates and a set of the prints should be kept in 

numeric^ order where tltey can be easily referred to at all 
limes. 1 o be kept separate from one another (the plates from 
the prints) to minimize risk. 

(5) The interpretation of the evidence. 

Here expert knowledge of the particular period, place, etc*, is 
necessary ; and when this is not obtalnabte within Inc expedidon 
Itself It must be called in from outside. Theories without adequate 
evidence to support them are w oise tlian valueless, and the former must 
rest on the latter rather titan the reverse* It is very easy w'hen searcliing 
for evidence to support a preconceived theory to get some strange and 
unstable results. It is wise not to be too precipitate in the formation 
of theories. By waiting until all the evidence b uncovered one is 
certain not to nave the pet theories of one day overthrown by the 
excavations of ihe next. It is wise also to take into consideration 
everything that has ever been written on the subject in hand* One's 
* pro^bilities * may be cancelled by some fact unearthed previously 
and inadequately recorded in some ob&curc publication. Judgments 
can only be made on the sum total of the evidence, one's own and that of 
all others who have investigated the suhjea, 

(6) The publication of the information found. 

It is obvious that, so long as the information Is retained in the 
hands and the memot^ of the excav'ator, the purpose of archaeology b 
but half served. ^ Until the full infomiation b in print the excavator 
cannot sit back witli the feeling tliat a good piece of work b fitibhed* 

Ease of reference b one 5 the most necessary qualifications for a 
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pubU cation; clarity of eaptanadon and aigumeni comes in import¬ 
ance. The full data on which theories or deductions have been made 
should given concbely* in older l^t the reader may form his own 
conciusibns on the evidence—which inclusions are by no means bound 
to concur w'lth tliose of the writer. These data should not hll page 
upon pagCjwith meaningless tabulation of numbers and letters, for the 
interpretation of which a continual reference back and forth in the book 
is necessaj^: the book h intended to be read and should not require 
to be fed into a calculating machine. 

Plans should be t^ily rea^ble : enlargement or reduction for 
printing will alter considerably tlie legibility of lines and figures, and 
this should be allowed for in the drawing. 

—The above is merely intended as an outline, of the most general 
natu^, of excavation in the broadest sense. According to the 
locality and the tndiridual pecuJiarities of any particular work, 
^ wm die details need ampliheation, modification, or alteration, 
to suit the conditions. Experience in excavation in Egypt has 
formed the guide for this article, but the outline will be found 
applicable to most excavation work. 
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Prehistoric Flint Sicldes 

by E- Cecil Cur^ven 

S O much interest was aroused by my recent paper on ^ Prehistoric 
Agriculture’ in vol* i of ANTlQUmf, that it may be worth while 
to expand and add to what was there said on the subject of flint 
sickles. The most cfimprehensive study of the subject comes from the 
pen of M. Andr6 V^ayson de Pradenne* whose paper must first be 
revicw'ed. 

The author sets out by describing an almost perfect example of a 
flint sickle, conamting of five carefully worked flakes set in an L-shaped 
wooden mount, discovered some years ago in a peat-bog at the foot of 
the hill of Solferino, near the Lago di Garda in North Italy (fig. i). 
After describing its characteristics and discussing its purpose, he 
reviews all the other known specimens from Europe and Africa, and 
finally discusses their types and distribution. 

The Solferino speamcn is attributed to the Copper Age, having 
been found at the same level as a copper palstave and some f£nt arrow¬ 
heads, and below the level of an early bromie dag^r. In fact the orJy 
remains found in those bogs belong to that pericS, the full Bronste Age 
being unrepresented. 

The sickle consists of an L-shajxid piece of wood with a longitudinal 
groove in w'bich a row of five flints have been cemented. The tip of 
the handle is missing, and the body was broken in two while being 
carelessly dried by the finder, but accurate reconstruction has been 
po^iblc. The wood has been cut from the fork of a tree so that the 
pain runs longitudinally both in the blade and in the handle. The 
latter is slightly inclined to the plane of the blade, as is that of a modem 
scythe, and the author regards this as a sign that the implement was 
intended for cutting stalks close to the ground, and therefore possibly 
for mowing hay rather than for cutting com. 

Each film has been worked to fit in with its neighbours, the ends 
being bevelled to fit a corresponding bevel on the next mnt. The cutting 


^ * FaudJJc p;SLu£ori<|ue ilo Self^no09^9) 393-+ai. 
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edges of the five * teeth ' form a perfectly contiimoua curve. There 
h no polish on them^ but they are palinated white. The * teeth' arc 
of three types, viz., those for each of the hvo ends of the row, and the 
Intermediate ones. These thret. ty|^ are distin^ishable among the 
sickle-flints found out of their setting in the Italian Take-d'wcUings and in 
Egypt. 

The flints project not more than 12 mm, out of the groove in 'which 
they have been cemented with a brown resinous cement. The walb on 
either side of ifie groove are 2^4 mm. thick. 

At Polada was found another specimen w*hich diflers from the Last 
chiefly in the fact that the handle lies tn one straight line with the blade 
when seen in profile, but is bent to ati angle of about 135® from the 
plane in which the teeth lie (fig, 8). This latter gives it the appearance 
of having served as a scythe rather than as a sickle, just as in the Solferino 
example. In respect of their dimensions, and tne shape and mode of 
insertion of the ntnts, these two sickles are similar. 

Polada has also yielded anotlier similar specimen from which the 
teeth have been lost, and fragnients of a third, much wrarped and decayed. 

Flint teeth, precisely similar to those described above, arc numerous 
in the Italian lakc-viliages, and have usually been describ^ as saws. 
Others are similar but larger, with ends not trimmed to fit in with their 
neighbours, and these have probably been mounted singly as knives. 
Flakes worked on both faces are peculiar to the bke-dwetlings ; those 
worked on one face only arc common throughout Italy, and are regarded 
by the author as an older and more primitive type. Each type lias 
probably been used both for ' knife-saws ’ and sickles. The author 
suggests that if the ends have not been trimmed to articulate with other 
flints, they must probably not be regarded as sickle-flints. This, 
however, seems to be toil sweeping a judgment, for the highly developed 
sicklrc of Solferino and Polada must have had an evoluuon from more 
primitive beginnings. 

With regard to the question of polish on the cutting edge of these 
flints, M. Andrd Vayson is at variance with Mr Spurrdi,* for he says 
that polish is ncithef necessary nor sufficient as a criterion of use, Tm* 
Solferino specimen had no lustre because the white patina has, be con¬ 
siders, destroyed it. Moreover he has carried out experiments which 
show that, contrary to Mr Spurrell's findings, the sawing of wood 
polishes flint just as much as the cutting of com or grass. 

* Arik* XLEt, 53, 
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A diilcrent kind of sickte has also been found in the Swiss lakes ai 
Fenil (lac dc Bienne)^ consisting of a straight handle with more or less 
triangular fiint teeth set in a groove»and each prmecting independentJy— 
quite an effective instrument for aitting com (ng. 7). 

The author then describes Sir Flinders Petrie^s two Egyptian 
sickles from Kahun (12th and 17th dynasties)^ which closely resemble 
the Solfcrino specimen in most particulars (hgs, 2 and 3). Sickle-flints ^ 
he saj'S, are numerous in the sites of the early dynastiesj but rare or 
absent on purely neolithic sites. The serrations may be coarse, fine or 
irregular, and the working may be on one or both faces. Polish U 
common, and traces of cement are frequently seen. 

Triangular flints arc also found, analogous to those of the Fenil 
sickle, A sickle bearing triangular teeth b aciuaUy depicted on a third 
dynasty iruscription at Meidum (fie* 5)* 

Similar sickle-fimts are abundant in Chaldea and Palestine where, 
according to *Sir Flinders Petrie, tliey continued in use dll 1350 b.c* 
or even later; and they are also found in North Africa and Morocco. 

M. Vayson quotes M. Cartallhac as stating that such flints are 
found along the northern shore of the Mediterranean from Spain to 
Asia* Numbers, he says, have been found in the neighbourhood of 
Almeria (Spain), in the ruins of ancient fortresses, where they arc 
exclusively found in the dw'cllings of grain-merchants and millers— 
dwellings distinguished by numerous querns and jars containing barley 
and flour. With these w^erc found small collections of tliese stekic- 
Aims, Similar specimens come from Therasia and Santorin, also from 
the whole of Greece, and from most of the ancient levels at Troy, 

From Aixbuchal in Spain (Seville) comes a reconstructed wooden 
sickle of the Solfcrino type, with numerous small rectangular teeth with 
coarse serrations, and with ends not so carefully shaped as in the Italian 
and Egyptian examples (fig. 4), The frame is made of two pieces of 
wood, a blade and a handle, fastened together at right angles. Tliis 
specimen is referred to the Copper Age, 

From Cueva de los Murcictagps (Spain) comes another specimen, 
very slightly curved, and having eight trian^kr teeth (fig, 6)* 

In France are found neolithic flakes ^vjUl polished serrated edges, 
but the ends arc not trimmed to fit one another, mid they are very rare. 
They are not flat, but cur^'cd, and therefore the author conaitlem that 
they cranot have been used in sickles. Much more abundant in late 
neoHiJuc sites arc triangular flints, of wliicli some, being sharply pointed 
and isosceles, might he arrow Iieads, but others liave no pomt and are 
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PREHISTORIC FLINT SICKLES 

asymmetrical (scalene), resembling the teeth of the Fenil and Murciela- 
gos sickles. 

In Britain both the Solferino type of sickle-flint and the triangular 
tj7)e are found, and in addition to these the long curved flint-blades 
similar to the Scandinavian type described below. 

In Scandinavian countries the rectangular and triangular types are 
rare or absent. Here the characteristic sickle was a long, curvea blade, 
finely worked all over, and often showing polish on the edge (fig. 11). 
Their method of hafdng is probably illustrated by the discovery at 
Stenild (Jutland) of an unworked flake fixed at right angles into the end 
of a straight wooden handle (fig, 12L The shape of the Scandinavian 
flint sickle is identical with tl^t of tne earliest bronze sickles of Central 
Europe, 

M. Andr6 Vayson summarizes his conclusions to the following 
effect: 

(1) Flint sickles were used at any rate from the Copper Age to the 
Mycenaean penod (2000-1000 B.C.). 

(2) Two types of frame were in use, the straight, and the L-shaped, 
the latter resembling the lower jaw-bone of an animal. In fact, accord¬ 
ing to Maspero, the ancient Eg^-ptian word for * * jaw-bone * signifies a 
* pair of sickles 

(3) The sickle-flints were of 3 main types :—(a) rectangular; (b) 
triangular ; (c) long, curv’ed blades. The tiist tw'o arc common to the 
Swiss and Italian lakes, Egypt, Spain, Central Europe and Britain. 
The third is found chiefiy in ^ndinavia. but also in Britain and Central 
Europe, and is analogous in form and size to the earliest bronze sickles. 

Probably the simple serrated flakes and the triangular teeth are 
more primitive than the wcll-w'orked rectangular flints or the large 
curved blades. 

In another conununication* M. Vayson draws attention to what is 
evidently the representation of a straight-handled flint sickle on the 
dolmen of Ile-Longue in Brittany (fig. 10), and compares it with a 
remarkably fine example (fig. g) recently dimvered by Miss G. Caton- 
Thompson in the nor^ of Fayum, and figured in Antiquity, 
I, 336. The similarity is striking and convincing. 

So valuable a paper as M. Vayson^s is worth recording in English, 

* D^chelette, Ag0 du Bronx*, 267. 

• Bull, de la Sof, Prihist.fratifcdst, xxv, 290-4. 
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fvcn if only in the form of ^ abstract, and there is little to add to tt 
except to discuss the vexed but important question of the polish 
accruing to the flbts as a result of use. 

Many* hut not all^ of the sickle-flints found in Egypt, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia hare a wide band of lustre extending ^ong both sides of 
the serrated edge to a depth of a quarter of an inch or more (see plate, 
no, 2 ) ; in fact the depth of the band lias only been limited by tbe 
cement which once fixed the flint in its wooden frame, Tliese slckle- 
bladcs are commonly made of chert and usually have coarse serrations. 

Quite a different kind of lustre occurs on many of the finely 
serrated flakes which are found in large numbers on the sites of Englisn 
neolithic camps, as, for instance, at Windmill Hill (Avebury), the Ttundlc 
(Goodw'ood), and Whitehaw'k (Brighton), These flakes are gene rail v 
patinated white and have about 25 to 30 serrations to the irudi, each 
notch having been pressed out from one and the same face of the flake. 
The lustre, which is to be seen on less than half the specimens, consists 
of a very narrow band of bright polish which is confined to the actual 
[serrations on the plain face (see plate, no, i). 

Quite clearly these two kinds of lustre have not lieen produced by 
the same agency, and the detemnination of this point should go a long 
way towards solving the problem of the use of serrated flakes found out 
of ibeir original setting. 

Experiments carried cut in the past with a view to solving this 
problem have not entirely succeeded, Mr Spurrell* found that com 
was the only substance the cutting of which produced a polish on the 
flint; M. Vayson. as noted above, found that noth com and wood were 
capable of producing this effect , but he records no effort at differentiating 
them. In order to investigate the matter afresh the present writer 
obtabed a series of newly n^de semted flakes of black flint from Fred 
Snare of Brandon 1 the serrations being coarse in some and fine in others, 
^patate flakes were used for cutting'wood, dry bones, and corn-stalks 
in the form of bottle-straws. 

(1) Wood,— It was imposaible to cut into the wood to a greater 
depth than about | bch owing to the inevitable v-seetton of the flake. 
With this limitation flakes with fine serrations bit into the wood as 
readily as a sharp steel saw. After spendmg three-quarters of an hour 
m makmg a series of nicks in sticks and oak logs the degree of lustre 
shown b photograph no. 3 (see plate) was attained. This is quite 
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comparable to the polish in no, r, blit extends rather further from the 
cdgCf probably because this flake ivas used during part of the time for 
middiig oblique or sloping cuts. 

(2) Boke. —‘Prolonged efforts failed to produce an appreciable 
degree of lustre when sawing old dry bones. 

(3) Straw. —^Half an hour spent cutting bottle-atrawa up into little 
bits produced the degree of lustre shown in photograph no. 4 (see plate). 
It is a broad and diffuse band like that in no. z* and it i^'as evident that 
the greater brilliancy of polish in the latter case must have been the 
result of a great deal of prolonged liard work in reaping com. 

It seems fairly certain, therefore * that tlie narrow band of lustre 
seen in no. i results from nicking wood, while the broad band in no. z 
comes from cutting com. In other w'ords* the one is a saw and the 
other is a Bickle-fiitit. The fact that polish is produced by both sub- 
stan<^ is due to the presence of organic silica in botli wood and straw. 

The nicking of wood by a serrated flake was doubtless a preliminary 
to breaking it. If such a tool was used, on w^ood it would certainly be 
used on bone as w'tdl. During excai^tiona at the Tnindle the writer 
found in the neolithic level a beautifully carved little bone object, which 
must have been shaped with flint tools (flg, i It liod been severed from 
the end of a bone by sawing allround to a depth of about | inch and tlien 
anappmg it off—a striking testimony to the use of flint sa^vs on bonL. 

Tlie writer has not so far been able tn trace any serrated flakes from 
Britain bearing the kind of gloss that is produced by cuning com. M. 
Vayson thinks ihatiltc patmation which many of the flints have undergone 
has destroyed any lustre that may have once existed. Tlik is open to 
question ; at any rate the extremely brilliant lustre caused by the 
fricrion of wood lias not been impaired by the patination of the flints on 
which it occuia. A degree of lusttt likely to survive ta not, however, 
easily produced by cutting straw ; moreover our flint may not polish 
so easily as tlie chert of PSestine and Egypt, so that one may be fairly 
safe in assuming that lustre is not essential as evidence tliot a given 
flint formed part of a sickle, especially as it does not occur on many 
undoubted sickle-flints found abroad in their orieinal wooden frames. 

'Fhese ob^Hi'atiofis are made, not so much as expressing settled 
opinions, as with a view to elicit obsen-ations from those who ^vc the 
handlinjt of large numbers of flint implements, in the hope that more 
definite inforniation may thereby be obtained. 
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Butser Hill 

by Stuart Piggott 

Royal Commimon on Ancimt MonirngfiU in Wale$ tinJ Mantnimthshirr 

r EE traveller from London to Portsmoutb by road, as he leaves 
Petersfield (fifty miles from his starting point and twenty from 
hb objective) sees before Mm, above the copses and bopfields, 
a great green hill like the overturned hull of some gigantic ship. Look¬ 
ing southwards, he sees to the east tlie line of the Sussex Do'nTis and 
to the west the less definite Hampshire ridge, and between them this 
majestic hill—Butser. Approaching nearer, the spurs which run out 
from the main mass show clearly the sunken tracks that wind up to 
the high level plateau above ; and through the deep road-cutting across 
the col connecting Butser with Wardown on the cast, a green land of 
ridges and hollows, of downs studded with juniper and thorn and of 
coombes with their sides covered with yew and whitebeam is entered. 
A yard from the road and there is untouched downland where one may 
walk all dav and see no one but the occasional desecrating wrorkman 
who stripia Suiser of its turf so tliat the suburbs of Soutbsea may liave 
tennis courts. 

Now should our traveller have the good fortune not only to see 
Butser from the ground, but from the air, he would then set how the 
line of the Hampshire chalk ridge, running easttvards from Old Win¬ 
chester Hill, here turns north, and as it turns, becomes Butser. From 
the valley Butser may resemble a vast overturned boat; from above 
it is a hand, joined by an arm of narrow high ground to the main east- 
west line of the ridge. The back of the hand is the nearly level top 
of Butser, gently sloping away from the central height of 889 feet (the 
highest point of these downs), and the fingers and thumb arc the pro¬ 
jecting spurs separated by deep coombes. To the east, Wardown rises 
to a height of 802 feet, and from there the ridge swings gently southeast 
to resume the general line in the Halting Downs. 

Such a hill as Butser would obviously have attracted the attention 
of primitive man as a desirable place for residence, cultivation or 
burial; and wc might expect to find evidence 0/ one or more of these, 
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We shall see that there are traces of use in all these ways, and in more 
than one period. 

The general plan (fig, r) of the hill shows that the antiquities of 
Butser divide themselves into five main groups : the the 

cn^cnchmenis across the spurs, the lynchets, the biva3!ate ditches, 
and ha^ows and other mounds. While these groups are occasion¬ 
ally inter-linked, and explain each other a little, it will he convenient 
to study them first in detail under the above headings. 

The Trackways 

Butser occupies a commanding position among the hills of the 
South Downs, and this is well brought out by the numerous tmebs 
which converge on and radiate from it. 

First in importance is the track which links the almost detached 
of the hill itself with the downs to the south. This roadway, 
vvhich runs along the ridge of Hillharapton Down, is part of the great 
ndgeway which can be followed west to Winchester and which on the 
easmards i^s along the whole length of the Sussex Downs. Absolute 
danng IS of course impossible ; but there can be no doubt that this 
ndge^vay js of great antiquity. 

When the track reaches the neck of Butser near the main entrench¬ 
ment on the south spur, tt sends off acveral branches ; but the main 
^ck continues east along the edge of the plateau until, on the spur 
immediately over the modem road-cutting, it again becomes involved 
in a jumble ot sunken tracks, some of them mere duplications, otiicrs 
contributory ways. On the western slopes of Wardown, across the 
co\t the track ^ends by a slight diagonal terrace to the top. and is 
there continued (with breaks) to Hartmg and beyond, 

'^cse sunken mcks on the eastern spur are a striking feature as 
yen trom the modem high-road; they consist of roughly parallel 
deep v-ahaped trenches curving up over the shoulder of the hill, and to 
those imacquamted with earthworks they might well appear to have 
been delibcraely cut (plates j an d 11), Th ey are however the uni ntentional 
result of trafnc n^otiating a steep slope. 

The history of such sunken tracks is roughly as follows A single 
trackway is originally started on the hillside. TTje t«tf is soon brok« 
up by the hoofs of horses or ihe surface grooved by cartwheels and 
once the protecting mantle of turf is removed, the chalk rapidlv wears 
away; me frosts break it up and the rain soon converts the trackwav 
into a sLppery gulley of chalk mud. Perhaps this mud is cleared out 
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and dirown out on one side (making a deceptive bank to pu^^le the 
unw*ary field archaeologist). Another winter and the Ua(& is sunk 
still deeper, until at last it becomes impracticable. Then a parallel 
course, probably further downhill, followed. This has a history 
like the first and so yet another is formed. I'be older tracks gradually 
b^ome grass^grown again and may perhaps be re-used, but the inevit^ 
able residt js a smes of roughly parallel trenches scoring the hillside. 

Su^en tracks in groups such as these on Buiser are quite common 
on the Dotvns, and while some may be very ancient, many {especiallv 
the broader ones resulting from wlieeled traffic) are comparativelv 
modem. A relative date is given to the Butser examples by the fact 
that they cut through a large lynchet-baok running parallel to the 
modem mam-road, thus showing that they are later than that bank 
Wc do not know the exact date of the large group of ancient fields of 
vhich ibis bank forms part; but they are certainly not later than the 
Koman penod and are probably earlier. It b likely, as Dr Williams- 
rreeman b^ suggested, that these sunken tracks are due in great part 
to he carting of fitnta from the hiJJ-top (stiU scarred ivith irrem^r 

shallow pits) when the modem road was being built some two senera- 
tions ago, ® 


That the ndgeway between these tracks and the south spur 
entrenchment was an important road at least until the 17th century 
IS shotra by the bounds of the manor of Hast Meon uken in 16/7 
(printed in Proa. Ham^hire Field Club, ix, 413). The bounds are 
ranning, m usual, witli the stm, and proceed from the Buriton direction • 
and so abutting upon the Manor ot Berriton and Maple Durham uoon 
the souA cmi unto a gr^t ash standing on the side of Butser Hill, ^d 
so by the jHghway Iradtng to two great ditches cast up at the top 
of B«n»r Hill- The -dflches' in question can only L the mZ 
entrenchment and ditch 11 (see main plan of Butser), ^ 

T>ackwa\-s run up the three northerly spurs to join the main ri deewa v ■ 

diere^mg one up the unnamed spur soul 5 . of Rake Bottom, another uo 
Ram^can Dow-n, and a third up the spur (above Round Copse) whZ 
has been c^ed the Northeast Spur. This last tmekway m^t 

“ “’i probsbUity the most anaem. From 
near Round Copse, on the rounded knoll locally caUed Little Butser a 
d^ply sunk track winds Ae nose of the spur, to die out on the level. 

earthwork named the Northeajst Spur entrendimem. Tto will be fiiUy 
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described in tls place ; here we are only concerned with its relation 
to the sunken track and its branch, Hie track is cut through by the 
ditch of the entrenchment and obliterated by its bank; the branch 
cuts through the bank and ditch. Clearly the main sunken track is 
older than the entrenchment, the branch contemporary or later* 

The date of ilie entrenchment is not known, but the type to which 
it belongs lias early assodations and can hardly be later titan the Early 
Iron Age at the latest. The track must alreadfy have been in existence 
for some time before the construction of the entrenchment, to allow 
for its depth, and it must therefore be regarded as an mdubiiably 
ancient roath^y leading Into the valley* 

On the spur the track points northwards towards Petersfield, and 
its line b continued from the foot of Little Butser by the lane running 
north to Bopeep Copse; from there it may have turned eastw'ards 
through the hamlet of Weston* This course keeps above ^e 300-foot 
contour line, but between Weston and Pcterafield there is low-ljung 
land to be crossed. A lane from Westou running northeastwards is a 
deep hollow-'ivay where it drops down the slope near the 300-foot 
contour, and this hollowing can only be the result of traffic far more 
continuous than the present almost disused footpath w'arrants. North 
of this point the track may have joined the present Portamouth road 
near the Causeway, or followed the fooipaih across the Helds from 
Weston to the western edge of Pcterafield at the Borough, 

An ancient road Leading directly into the low-lying and somevirhat 
mai^hy land round Pcterafield might appear at variance with the usual 
concentration of prehistoric remains on the high dry uplands ; but there 
is the very interesting and indisputable fact that on PeiersheM Heath 
is a large group of round barrows, disc and bowl, and it is unlikely that 
the settlement to which these belonged was situated three miles away 
on the chalk rid^* Butser, too, has its round barrows, and this iradt 
may w'etl be as old as the Bronze Age, Joining the two settlements. 

The Spue ENTRENaovtENTS 

Between the spurs of the Butser plateau there are deep narrow' 
coombes running back into the hill, with sleep and sometimes almost 

7 precipitous sides* Tlic spurs provide the only easy access to the hill- 
from the valley, and any attempt’at fortii)'ing the plateau, short 
constructing a complete f^-fort on the top, would naturally lead 
to the construction of banks and ditches across the spurs from scarp 
to scarp, thereby cutting off lliese ways of approach. 
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Something of this kind seems to have been attempted, hut 
was carried oot incompletely and in unusind ways. The most 
vulnerable point is where Eutser h joined to Hillhampton Down by 
a narrow' level neck, betw^een ttvo very steep t^mbes. Across this 
neck is constructed die main, or south spur enttenchment. (This is 
described fuUy bebw-). On the spur to the east of this earthw-ork 
(the southeast spur) a slight irregular bank and ditch have been con- 
st^cted across the root of the spur, in two sections with a gap of 
thirty yards between them. The bank is about j ft, ^ in, the 

bottom of the ditch and the overall measurement is some 30 to 40 feet. 
The whole carthw^ork is mutilated by flint digging, ^ 

Only mo of the other five spurs have entrenchments across them ' 
the spur above Round Copse (the northeast spur) and that south of 
Rake Bottom (die southwest spur). 

The northeast spur has been described above, but not the earthwork 
upon It* The most striking feature of the entrenchment (fig, 2), which 
cuts across its root, is that its ditch is on the upAull (south) side; and, if 
it IS to be regarded as a part of the defences of Burser, it must be supposed 
that tile bank faced the atmeking force. But from w^hat we know of 
the principles of prehistoric fortification wc may say that it was an 
axiom always lo be above one s enemy—on a bank tvJtb a ditch fadne 
towards him* It is difficult then lo r^rd thb earthwork as defensive, 
Another^ curious feature of its construction is that at one point the 
bank swings out from the ditch in a crescent, leaving a seim-circular 
berm of undisturbed ground between its crest and the lip of the ditdi** 
It Im already been noted that this entrenchment cuts across a pre¬ 
existing track which comes up the spur, ^ 

'rhe southw est spur of Butser is traveled by two precisely similar 
earthworks, with an inter^-al of some 100 yards between them. Their 
profile is the same as that of the entrenchment on the northeast spur 
—the ditch averaging 3 ft. 6 ins, below the bank and the overall width 
bemg some 50 ft, Rene again the ditch is on tlie up-hill side. The 
lower of Uic two entrenchments appears to be discontinuous or muti¬ 
lated, and on the higher one there are remains of an upper bank* What 
appears to be a lynchet b^ik joins this at right angles on its south end* 

The ipurpose of this type of entrenchment is very obscure! 
Dr Cedi Lurwen, in describmg similar earthworks on Bow Hill, near 


‘This 
Punch Bow 

And p. 


peoti^fy 18 paralleled in 3 ainiittr earthwork in Witu., near Buroombe 
1 - Set Knywood Sumner, Eariksporia of C>aii6wiw Chme^ plnn sxiev, 
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Chlchestcr^^ draws attentica to tlidr asscKJatioOt there and on Butser^ 
with Bronac Age barroi^s, bivallaie ditches of die ' covered war' 
type, and a water-hole, Somew'hat similar associations may be cit^ 
from Wiltshire : two such earthworks near Burcombe Punch Bowl 
with a round barrow near,* * and one on Buxbury Hill near the bivallate 
ditch known as 'Row ditch*,* 

Another possible explanation h suggested by the presence of tw'o 
sudi ditches on spurs near the Trundle—a refomfied Neolithic camp ; 
while the Hint-mines on Bow Hill and the long barrow's on Stoughton 
Down rtearbv should be noted* As we shall see, there is some reason 
to suppose that on Butaer there is a refortified Neolithic earthwork. 

All these associations, of course, prove nothing, and give no clue 
at all to the use of the earthworks in question, T^e writer's auegiation 
is that they belong to the same penod (or periods) aa the bivallate 
ditches, and that their use w'as the same as the presumed use of these* 

The Main Entrenchment 

The southeastern spur of Butser Hill unites the main mass of the 
hill to the level ground of Hillhampton Down by means of a narrow^ 
neck, and it is across tliis neck, at the Butser end, that the main entrench¬ 
ment of the hill was constructed. In plan it is markedly convex 
towards Butaer and presents a conesve face on the sou them (ditch) 
side. As Dr Williams-Freeman has pointed out,* this apparent 
weakness is really a sound adaptation of the plan to the lie of the land. 
On the ground the concavity of the plan is scarcely apparent. 

The entrenchment (fig. 3 and pi. ift) consists of a single bank and 
ditch running in a general nw-se dirccdon between the two 700-foot 
contours* Both bank and ditch are very irregular and are broken 
through at three points by trackways : one of these, the most easterly 
r^resents the nrain ridgeway of the South Downs. Tht greater part 
of the entrenchment has its ditch separated from its bank by a wide 
berm, some tfi feet wide at its widest, 7 'hc ditch, 30 feet across on 
an average, b most irregular, and has been deepened at frequent 
intervals into unequal troughs and hollows, from 4 to 5 feet deep. 
A shallow ditch runs continuous with the bank except at the three 


* Prtthijlorv Suwx, pp* 140-1* 

■ H^yvpood Sumner, op. fif, 

* Hrpvtiod Sumner, ptin ixivr, 

■ Fmd Archaecii^ of Hanifishirtt p. 273. 
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breaches mentioned Where the ditch is in its original sute, formine 
apparent causeways between these deepenings. there are corresponding 
dips in the ^est of the rampart. The impression given by a study of 
the earthwork on the_ground is that it is a construction of two periods, 
in Its original state it appears to have consisted of a bank and ditch 
ronning from scarp to scarp in four straight stretches, each cliange of 
direction bemg marked by a break in the ditch and probably a& in 
the rampart. At some subsequent period» when the rampart Iiad 
become denuded and the ditch silted up to a considerable extent an 
“>. refo«ify the site by digging out the silting from 
the ditch and pihng it up on the old rampart. The present height of 
this rampart above the bottom of tlie ditch is about 13 feet, and it is 
j feet above ^e ground level to the north. Perhaps men were employed 
m gangs to dig out sections with a view to clcanng aw'av the ‘ cause- 
wa^ ^rwards, but everything points to hurried and unfinished 
^ * *rr<wlar excavations, the consequently uneven rampart, 
emrench^nt ^ temporary strengthening of an old 

^ The question naturally arises as to the actual dates of tlicse two 
penods of instruction. Without excavation we cannot be certain 
but a tentaUve suggestion may be advanced, supported by sucli data 
as are available. ^ 

, u period of earthwork construction in England appears 

to have ^n toward.s the clow of the New Stone Age. when entrench¬ 
ments of the interrupted ditch ' or causeway type were constructed 
They consisted of one or more enclosing banks and ditches, the latter 
broken at freqwnt intervals by causeways of untouched soil. The 

the famous site at WindmiU Hill, 
Avebu^, which u being excavated by Mr Alc-xander Keiller. 

Causewayed earthworks which take advantage of natural 
defensive features have already been described by Dr Cutwct^ 
ANTiQuiry, IV. p. aa ff. The camp on Knap Hill, Wilu, partakes " the 
nature of a_ promontory fort.* A similar earthwork, though unproved 
by excavauon, u recorded from Dinas, Llanidloes without. Wnt- 
goraeryshirc.* A modified Neolithic earthwork of this type was 
discovered on lotv-Jying Und near Abingdon, Berks., running across 


• WiUt. Arch. Mag.^ xxxvn, 41*65. 

• Smsfx Arch. CoU.^ lxx, 7a. 
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land between two convergent streams.* The * Small Camp ’ on 
Hambledon Hill lias its ouUying spurs protected by double scarp-to* 
scarp ramparts which arc, it is true, broken at fre<}uent intervals, but 
Dr Gardner* is inclined to think that this discontmuity is caused by 
flint digging and carting. Whatever the date of the small camp may be. 
it is, as he has demonstrated, clearly earlier than the Great Camp 
(i.c. before the end of the first century B.c.) ; the later camp incor¬ 
porating one of tlie outlying ramparts of the earlier in its fortincations. 
This adaptation of an earlier earthwork may perhaps be paralleled at 
Butser. 

It should be borne in mind, that while we know * causewayed' 
earthworks to be Neolithic, it does not necessarily follow that all 
Neolithic earthworks were of this peculiar type; and of Bronze Age 
earthworks we arc as ignorant as we were of Neolithic earthworks twenty 
years ago. In this absence at present of any evidence for Bronze Age 
earthworks (other than barrows) there remain only the Early Iron Age 
and the Roman occupation, to one or other of which we may assign the 
rcfortification of the Butser entrenchment. The work has none of the 
precision and care characteristic of Roman earthwork construction, and 
if, as may be possible, it was altered in Roman times, it would have been 
late in that period. We are left then to consider the possibilities of an 
earlier earthwork being reconstructed in what might be called ‘the 
hill-fort period*. 

In the north of Hampshire there is an earthwork which admits 
of no other explanation of its construction, and which in many respects 
resembles the Butser earthwork. This Is Ladle liill camp, on a hill 
soutli of Sidmonton. The ditch is deep, interrupted by twelve 
causew-ays, and encloses an oval area of about seven acres. Tlic 
rampart is irregular, dipping opposite the causeways, and in places 
there is a berm between it and the inner edge of the ^tch. 

There are other corroborative details which need not occupy 
us here, but it is almost certain that in Ladle Hill we have a Neolithic 
* causewayed * entrenchment partially refordfied in Early Iron Age 
times, but never finished.** It seems probable that the attempt was 


• Anttq.Javm., vn, 438*464 ; vni, 466-77. 

• Dr Gtrdncr. * Hxniblcdon Hill * in Wastx from tht Air, pp. 44*7. 

** This suggestkra, fuBt put fortrud at a meeting there of the Ilampahira Field 
Club (August 1929). is striki^y confirmed by a fine series of air*photoa taken last 
winter. We hope to publish a detailed description of Ladle Hill in a forthcoming 
number.—E d. 
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given up and a fresh start made on the opposite hill. Beacon Hill 
(Bur^clere), which is crowned by a fine and typical Iron Age hill-fort. 

This r^nstruction of a Neolithic entrenchment in Early Iron 
Age times is not unique : the conspicuous hill-fort on the Trundle, 
Sussex, appears to have been constructed on the outer ditch of a 
Neolithic camp"—in this ease the work was completed and the 
rauseways cut away and probably the same thin g lias happened at 
Scraichbury and at Yarnbury Castle, Wills. 

Has the main entrenchment on Butser Hill a similar history ? 
At Butser w'c have tliree distinct causeways between the lengths of 
ditch : the possibility of others having been cut awav at the recon¬ 
struction must be considered. Each section of ditch'is more or less 
straight, and when a change in direction is required the ditch stops 
a causj^y is left and another ditch started at a different angle. This 
inability to turn a comer* is a noticeable feature of Neolithic camps • 
when seen on an excavated site (as at Windmill Hill) it is very sulking] 
So far as can be seen, the Butser ditch appears originally to have been 
wide in pro^ruon to its dep^ and it may have been flat-bottomed. 
1 his latter feature is charaacristic of Ncolitliic ditches, which contrast 
in this respect with v-shaped ditches of Early Iron Age earthworks. 

^summmg up the evidence, such as it is. the provisional theory is 
advanced ^at the mam entrenchment of Butser Hill was originally 
constRicted as a ‘ca^wayed* eanhwork in the latter part of the New 
Mono Age and hurriedly reconstructed in Early Iron Age times Of 

T we imow nothing ; the Bronze Age barrow's on 

the hill to the north are silent witnesses pointing to the occupation of 
Butser in iliat penod. They are all that remains to record an interval 

separates the reconstructed 
^rthwork, (now grass-grown and deserted by all save the rabbits and 

^Bey^ar^Wow^^^”' Jnotors humming on the main road in the 

^uth aide of the earthwork arc traces of depressions 
ground. These rnay 1^ remains of hut-sites, but the 
whole hill IS pitted with modem flint digging. 

■* Siu$t* Ank. Cell, ua, 36, wid .tNnoomr, tv, 31. 

'* "'u'* '”*‘1 ittimediMtly ouBidr 

™('>«lilWc)cimp.Eathoiinie- 

M ^up. of round buiotn wiiUn the tarthwork* •! WindmUl HiU and^tchh^ 
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The Ltnchbts 

On the southeast slopes of Butser is an extensive group of lynchets 
(fig. I and pi. i) of the ‘chess-board* type,consisting of those approxi¬ 
mately rectangular terraces which result from ploughing small fields 
on sloping mund. Similar lynchets occur over the greater part of the 
untouched downland to the cast, south and west of Butser, and they 
call for no special comment. The researches of Mr O. G. S. Crawford 
and of Doctors Eliot and Cecil Curw’cn have established the main facts 
about these ancient field-systems, which they have shown to date at 
least from the Late Bronze Age or earliest phase of the Iron Age up 
to the end of the Roman Occupation. 

It is difficult at present to form an opinion on the age of such a 
field-system from its gen^ plan. Dr Cecil Curwen hmvever, has 
suggested that Romano-British Ijnchcts are characterized by a tendency 
for the individual fields to be square and not arranged in definite lines 
or strips, and he cites the group on Kithurst Hill, Sussex. By this 
criterion the Butser group would appear to be of pre-Roman origin. 
From the rabbit-scrapes and molc-nills over the area of the lymehets 
numerous fragments of coarse Romano-British wares have been picked 
up, with few shards that can be definitely called earlier. These Romano- 
British shards arc especially abundant over an area near the main road, 
with numerous pot-filers, fragments of gritstone quems and shells 
of Helix aspersa (which, as Dr Clay has suggested.** appears to have 
been eaten by the Romanized Britons), lliis concentration of pottery 
and cooking debris indicates a habitation site of some sort, possibly 
a small village or group of huts. 

It seems therefore that this group of Ivnchets was extensively 
cultivated, though probably not actually laid out in Roman times; 
possibly it formed part of ific cultivated land farmed by the ‘ villa * on 
Holt Down to the southeast. Similar Romano-British pottery has been 
found in rabbit-scrapes in lynchets on Wardown and on the slopes of 
Gravel Hill Bottom, near this ‘villa*. 

Connected with the lynchets, and indeed formed bv them, is a 
fine example of an ‘interlynchet way*, running up the coombe called 
Hillhampton Bottom. The situation is unusual, for roadways of the 
Early Iron Age almost always run up spurs rather than * bottoms *. 
The sides of this road arc formed by the lowest lynchets on each side 
of the valley, the tvay itself being sunk between their two banks. It 

** in his article on * Wudu-burh *, in Westac from the Air^ p. tyj, 
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is ten feet wide and the side banks some three feet high. This road runs 
for about ?oo yards northwest up the coombc, but superficial traces of 
it arc lost before it reaches the head of the t-aUey. The rifle range made 
here (now disused) no doubt helped to obliterate any traces of it. 


The Bivallate Ditches 

Across the narrow ridge w’hich separates Hillhampton Bottom from 
the unnamed coombe south of Rake Bottom is a straight ditch between 
two banks (ditch n on plan), which continues the line of the intcrlynclict 
way. 11 is some 270 yards long and runs between the two yoo-foot con¬ 
tours. This‘bivallate ditch*** is a good example of a type of earthwork 
found commonly in Wessex and to a less extent in Sussex. Dr Clay’s 
researches in Wiltshire and the Curwens in Sussex have established 
the fact that they arc commonly associated with tracks or tcrraccways 
leading to and through them, and in several cases these tracks are 
contemporary with lynchets, T hesc investi^tors have put forward a 
theory of their use; namely that they were in no sense defensive, but 
primarily roads : ^ that they were cattle-ways along which Celtic men 
drove their herds in single nle from grs^ing ground to grazing ground, 
without the danger of the animals running over and damagmg the 
crops that |^ew' in the fields covering the high land *. 

There is a second ditch with two banks (ditch 1 on plan) 500 yards 
south-southwest of the flrst, on Hillhampton Dowti. In its present 
state it is 350 yards long and cut into at one point by a modem 
rectangular pond, now dry. Its southeast end is oestroyed by modem 
ploughing, but its course cm be traced as a stony band across the field. 

The date of these ditches is presumably that of tlic associated 
lynchets. In a section cut on Glatting Down, near Bignor, Sussex, 
Dr Cur%ven found Ute Bronze Age potter>* in the silting of such a ditch, 
and in a Wiltehirc example (200 yards southwest of the Swallowcliffe 
Down ^rly ln>n Age village) Dr Clay found a fragment of pottery 
undoubtedly Early Iron Age in date *; it may be presumed that, so 
long as the downs were cultivated and there was consequently a need 
for keying cattle from straying into the fields, ditches of this double- 
barbed type would continue to be made. Wc have evidence of 
amculture in Neolithic times and of lynchets earlier than the first 
phase of the Early Irori Age, and there is no reason to suppose bivallate 
ways to belong exclus ively to any one period. 

** Thb n*rr« ttough cliumy, h» been adopted becauae it aiaumes no Dun».e 
for the type, which the altemadvea, * covered way ’ or ‘ cattle way *, do. P***P®*« 
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The Barrows 

On the spur called Ramsdean Down arc three round barrows 
placed in a row running roughly east-west. They all have slight 
ditches, have an average diameter of 6o feet and arc some four feet 
high. All have been dug into from the top. 

On the flat hill-top arc two large barrows close together; one, 
the more southerly, is a simple bowl barrow about three or four feet 
high with the ditch obscured; it is much mutilated by rabbits, and 
on their scrapes flint flakes can be picked up. The material of the 
terrow is the yellow clay-wilh-flints which caps the chalk at this point. 
The other barrow was originally a fine bell-barrow, about ^ght feet 
high and 135 feet in diameter, but it has been ruthlessly dug into from 
the top and one side, leaving a gaping crater which disfigures the once 
symmetrical mound. On the south side the rabbits throw out small 
fragments of unbumt human bones, presumably of secondary interments. 
Near these two barrows is a roughly circular water-hole, which 
even during the drought in the summer of 1929 was damp at the 
bottom and had rushes growing in it. 

On Little Butser, southw’est of Round Copse, is a low mound 
some 30 feet in diameter and about one foot high. It is probably a 
denuded barrow. Other similar mounds are to be found among the 
dense undergrowth on the flat hill-top. 

Not far from this barrow is one of those peculiar mounds known 
as * pillow-mounds *, which have been described at length in * H wrex 
from the Air\ pp. 18-24. reference to this one will be found on 
p. 19). It is a low rectangular mound, about nine inches high, 
surrounded on three sides by a ditch six feet across, measuring on the 
outside of this ditch 35 feet by 20 feet. The purpose and age of these 
mounds is still debatable: some seem to have been artificial rabbit- 
warrens, but this seems hardly likely on Butser, for although the hill 
swarms with rabbits, which nnd ample accommodation in the loose 
clay soil, not one of them has selected this mound for its home.* 

About loo^rds north of the barrow and pillow-mound is a circular 
platform, 30 fwt across, levelled on the slope. Around this the 


• I *m now convinced that some pillow-mounds at any rale were certainly built 
to pioride acoommodaiion for rabbits, 'rhere U a Urge grou|) of them at Ditswonhy 
Wanvn on Dartmoor, and most of them arr today full of rabbits. made of 

earth and stone, and are particulariy numerous in the immediate vicinity ot the WUrren 
House itself.—O.C.S.C. 
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molc-hcaps contain coarse sherds, quern fragments and pot-boilers, 
pointing to a settlement. 

Summary 

In our examination of its earthworks we have caught intermittent 
glimpses of the long history of Butser Hill, We have seen it first as 
an important meeting place of ancient trackways ; associated with them 
was perhaps the settlement which grew up near the south spur some¬ 
where about the end of the New’ Stone Age—say about 2000 B.C. 
Our next glimpse reveals a new people, knowing metals, who thought 
the hill worthy to be the burial place of their great ones for whom 
they made the barrows. Possibly now the increasing traffic cut the 
^ck hollow from the v'allcy on the northeast spur. But, for a long 
interval, until about 200 B.C., we know nothing of its inhabitants; 
then, in the Early Iron Age, we see its sunny southern slopes chequered 
with cornfields, and cattle grazing in the coombes. Perhaps a sudden 
danger suggested the rcfortification of the entrenchment on the south 
spur; or possibly the work was carried out by some lawless tribe in 
order to gain control over the increasing traffic along the converging 
ridgeways. Then the Romans came, and the fields were peacefully 
cultivated as before : at the foot of the hill on the south w^as perhaps 
a little hamlet of thatched and wattled huts where the herdsmen and 
farm labourers lived. Life went on uneventfully until the Saxons 
came, and Arthur and his army may have tramped along the ridgew'ay 
on their way to victory at the C^tle of Guinnion. 

The hills were then abandoned, and new villages grew up by the 
springs at the foot of the Downs. Butser was a hill no longer occupied 
by men, but only by rabbits and hares. Through the Middle Ages the 
ridgeway was still a main road with strings of pack-horses plodding 
slowly ^ong. Meanwhile the Portsmouth to Dondon road became 
more and more frequented. Samuel Pepys rode past Butser in his 
coach on his way to Portsmouth on a fine April morning in 1662, and 
early one day in October 1805, a coach came radng by from Portsmouth, 
carrying to London the news of Trafalgar. Butser has watched human 
endeavour for aooo years : it may watch them for as long again and 
outlive them all. 

My thanks are due to Dr WilHama-Freeman for his valuable help in 
discussing some of the problems on the spot, and to Messrs D. T. Bertram 
and R. Carter, whoae help in the field alone made possible die plans and 
sections of the eanhworks here illustrated. 
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The Glozel Forgeries* 

bv A. Vatson de Pradenne 

if 

PrtndfnI cf ike Prefujronc Socuiy (/ Frimce 

T tiE readers of ANTiQui'n* werejfrom the first,correctly inforped 
about Clozet, But, having cTcposed the fraud, the Editor decided 
to ignore the torrent of poleimca which ensued. His attitude 
was a wise one, for a forgery can only be scotched m its o^vn country* 
Why then revert now* to the subject ? Are there not good reasons 
for saying no more about it ? One might urge, for instance^ that tlie 
affair was now at an end ; that it was an absurd hoax which now has 
been recognized as such by practically all prehistorians; that there 
remain only a few obstinate dupes w'ho refuse to admit their original 
misiake; and that In the heat of controversy, inexpert people have 
become involved and have taken the affair out of the domain of science : 
so that it lias now' ceased to be of interest to aerious students—it is no 
longer Science, 

To such arguments we reply ;—^ Pure science ' is an abstraction. 
In reality Science consists, at any given moment, of the sum total of 
the actions and opinions of the men who study it* It is these people wrho 
create what is c^led Science, and its ^aluc is exactly proportionate to 
theirs* Their behaviour, therefore, is by no means a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence to us, and it needs careful scrutiny* Thus, to use a simile, the 
idea of can be conceived quite apart from scaUs. But since in 

practice it is by means of scales that vveights are determined, the physicist 
must see that his scales are true before discussing the results obtained 
by their means. He must know what order of accuracy to expect and, 
if the scatc^ arc out of order, he must discover the cause. 

To withdraw from a controversy may be expedient as a means 
of evading attack, but there is absolutely no scientific merit in such 


* Tnuoltfed by the Eortoa. It will of couru be rcalued ibat detailed eipo^um 
of the boftit have been publkhcd bi numeroui jourruk md do not tlicrefore cequire 
leitcrstion in m vtidc of a genen) cbnraftei' Itke tKb- ApdJt fteim the origuuJ 
espOHin; by MM. Vipon and Duwmd, die officii! zepam rerofred to below give 
detiUed aitc^mcal ptooh of fbrgery.^ED* 
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weak behaviour. It b merely playing the game of the forgers who 
attempt to profit by the withdrawal. The history of previous hoaxes 
show's that an affair of this kind is never completely nnished until all 
the dupes, their disciples and friends arc dead. The forger himself 
rarely confesses, but even when he docs one never gets a complete 
admission of deception from all the dupes. A hoax which has oi^n 
unmasked and recognized as such in contemporary scientific circles 
may then be simply put on one side with contempt, but yet if the 
cndcnce has not been completely exposed it wall reappear at some 
later date. It comes to life at the first favourable opportunity, which 
is generally that of the emergence of a fresh hoax. 

There arc curious resemblances to be noted betwrecn forgeries of 
quite independent ancest^. Should a new hoax spring up, its dupes 
and advocates will not fail to invoke the aid of analogy. Their argu* 
ments arc always the same : ‘ Analogous discoveries have already been 
made *, they say, ‘ but they were declared to be false because they 
constituted a new discovery, because they ran counter to orthodox 
views. TTic similanty of the present discovery leaves no room for any 
further doubt; the authenticity of both finds’is proved \ Thus does 
one hoax subsidize another. 

That is why a hoax has to be as thoroughly extirpated as a crop of 
weeds ; it is essential to pull it up, roots and all, if one docs not want 
to find it sprouting again some fine day. That is why the ^cietd 
prehistorique fran^aise thought it necessary to take legal action ; so 
that the hexa might be showTi up in all its details before the general 
public, misled as it was by press stunts, and before those timid pre- 
historians for whom scientific proof w'aa insuffident and who had not 
the courage to hold an opinion contrary to that of certain eminent 
officials. 

The history of Glozel is useful as w'ell as diverting, because it 
lays bare so devcrly the workings of imposture and the development of a 
controversy. It is a strange human comedy, presenting a group of men 
of the sdcntific world and revealing both the positive and negative 
aspects of their knowledge, their method and their temperament. We 
have been allowed to see tlic scales of human judgment and how tlicy 
behave in action. £ach side rallied to its support every thin g that 
could possibly help to decide the issue. Thus we can assess the exact 
intellectual value of those combatants who retired hurt—and this is 
quite a useful acquisition for future use ; in addition we have seen how 
an imposture is bom, and how it grows and struggles against the truth. 
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How and why did the impostor come to start operations ? How and 
why did the dupes fall into the trap ? By what arguments did they then 
try to bolster up their mistake ? That is the aspect of the case which 
really deserves to be studied, because it leads to results of general 
utili^ in the realm of knowledge. 

ft must be observed that this concentration of interest on person¬ 
alities docs not imply a loss of objectivity in our treatment. It is as 
men of science tliat the indiWduals concerned are to be judged ; it is 
from this point of view that they are so diverting. Reduced to the 
lowest terms of its wTctched material content, Glozel would have no 
interest and the whole affair would be incr^ble. It is the li\'ing 
subject and its behaviour that is ail-important. 

A conmletc history w'ould exceed the compass of thb essay. We 
shall therefore attempt only to sketch the principal events in outline. 

On I March 1921, a peasant proprietor named Fradin, living at 
Le Glozet, a h^let of the commune of Ferri^rcs-sur-Sichon (AUier), 
w’hcn working in a field brought to light some rather peculiar broken 
bricks. Tlicy attracted his attention ; ne dug on the spot and laid bare, 
at a depth of about 3 feet metr^ a pavement of oval form consisting 
of about fifteen large flat bncks. This paved area measured about 7 feet 
(2 metres 50) long and w'as enclosed within a little wall of unworked 
stones and small bricks cemented w'ith mortar. All the interior surfaces 
had been suluccted to an intense heat which had vitrified them. It 
was an old glass-ldln exactly resembling others which had been dis¬ 
covered in the neighbourhe^. Moreover, amongst the debris were 
found fragments of glass, broken crucibles and a piece of iron which Im 
since been identified as a glass-blower s rod. 

Naturally ^e Fradii^—a youngman, his father and grandfather— 
could not explain their discovery. Thev’ thought it interesting because 
of the pretty appearance of the sparkling bits of glass and vitrified 
objects. Like cveiy pea^nt on such occasions, they proceeded to hunt 
for ‘ tlte treasure . Failing to find it, th<ty informed the village 
schoolmistress, who, in accordance with the instructions issued to all 
such, made a report to the Educational Inspector of the department. 
She thought it consisted of a cremated um-burial, I'hc SodW 
d'Emulation du Bourbonnais obtained information of the report, and 
delated its nearest member, M. Cltoent, schoolmaster of La 
Guilleymie, to undertake a preliminar)’ examination. M. Clement 
was young and had only very rudimentary ideas about archaeology. 
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After his 6rst visit on 9 July he accepted the burial h^thesia. 
and those members of the Socicte d'Emulation who Waited ‘the site a 
few days later equally failed to recognize the true character of the 
discovery. 

If they coidd have said to the owners: * This is merely an old 
glasS'kiln of no interest no doubt the matter would have rested there. 
But their uncertainty suggested that the find was something new, un- 
knoMTi, mysterious. It might be hoped then that from it would emerge 
objects of a remarkable charaaer, of great value . , . Imagination had 
free rein and the field w-as clear for imposture. 

The Birth of the Hoax and the Way it De\^loped 

Young Fradin’s curiosity was aroused and he continued to dig. 
He a humble peasant about 18 years old» somewhat w^ork-shy and 
with a rather morose expression of countenance, anxious to escape 
from the hard labour of the farm work which was rather beyond his 
physical powers. He had done well at the primary school and remained 
there longer than usual, and he had developed artistic tendencies; 

jus bedroom was ornamented by little watercolour paintings done bv 
himself. r © / 

Schoolmaster Clement paid regular visits to Le Glozct. Attracted 
by prehistory, he was glad to find in young Fradin an attentive and 
keen pupil. He showed him his small collection and the few' books 
and pamphlets he possessed. In the collection w^as one of those lumps 
of schist, quite common in the district, which arc by-products of the 
manufacture of bracelets of the Bronze or Early Iron Age. This lump 
had the peculiarity of being engraved, at some period unknown, with 
four signs, and was doubtless carried as an amulet, llie first sign was 
like an arrow, the three others like the letters s t x. F. P^rot an old 
collector of Moulins, had published a note about it, in which he d^cribed 
a|so a diorite axe with what he believed to be a cross and a kind of 
Greek lambda. Apropos of this, P^rot referred to the existence in 
anaent times of markings in the form of a cross, a tau, a swastika etc 
Cfornent accordingly regarded these objects as possessing quite a 
peculiar interest. A layman who saw them might well think that such 
mteresung objects would be very easy to reproduce. 'Fhis time the 
temptation w'as direct. 

O il *3 October 1924, addressed to the President of the 

ooaete dEmulation, Clement narrated that voung Fradin had just 
forwarded to him as having been found near tfie ‘grave’, the end of a 
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schist pebble with three engraved signs : almost s x T (the lower part 
of the s was unfinished, the T was placed on its side). This was the 
hm Glozclian object. 

No shadow* of doubt obtruded itself upon the schoolmaster, who 
was delighted by this discove^. He has since reeled the extreme 
hesitation w’ith which it w*as oncred to him. 

The timid attempt had succeeded; it was not repeated, how*cvcr, 
until two months later. This time it was the axe which inspired the 
forger. In a letter of 31 December 1924, Clement inarmed the 
Sod^6 d'Emulation of young Fradin's discovery of a * piece of a rough 
polished axe of black schist'. He asked for a grant of 50 francs to 
continue the excavations. 

The Society refused ; doubtless the interest of the finds appeared 
inadequate. Immediately there appeared * further remarkable objects *, 
announced by Cltoent in a letter of 30 Jonua^ *9^5* explained 
tliat a ‘ closer examination ’ of one of the original bricks had revved 
signs on it, of which he enclosed a copy. It was young Fradin who had 
drawn attention to this brick, whose surface was covered with mud. 
Clement, who had already seen all these bricks—about fifteen in number 
—without noting anything, was surprised now to find one of them 
covered with signs; but he w'as so devoid of all suspicion that the 
possibility of fraud never occurred to him. 

The forger’s inspiration for this first inscribed brick appears to 
have been agmn dcriv^ from Perot’s notes and from a book of Levistre's 
lent to Fradin by Client; in this were fibred certain signs which, 
engnrv'cd on megaliths, were more or less fortuitous in character and 
belonged to an unknown period. I^evnstre regarded them as a kind of 
script. 

The Soci^e d'Emulation w*as intrigued and its suspicions were 
aroused by this inscription. M. Esp^rwdieu was consulted and he 

f ironounced that * it is Latin ... or it is a forgery *. Doubtless the 
orecr realized the danger, for he did not publish another of the kind, 
and confined himself during the months which followed to the manu¬ 
facture of one or two small schist axes with some engraved signs. 

It had taken more than a year to get to this point. Such moderation 
at the outset was undoubtedly one of the factors which contributed 
largely to tlic success of the hoax. The forger was prudently and 
patiently sharpening his nadve p<^nt wit. Thus he made up for his 
Ignorance and lack of technical skill; he was able to find out gradually 
how* to act and how best to avoid suspicion. 
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Apart from these * merits ’ on the pwrt of the for^r, the hoax was 
well served by the inexperience of the first dupe, M, Cldmcnt could not 
detect the imposture, gross though it was, from a mere examination of 
the obje^. The suspicion of fraud, which should always be kept in 
mind, did not occur to him. He acted imprudently, moreover, in 
lending books which served to guide the forger. 

Bui the great devel<mment and success of the hoax is undoubtedly 
due to Dr Model. A doctor with a small country practice who had 
recently come to live in Vichy, Dr Model carried a light cargo of 
archaeological knowledge. He had done some excavating on a Gallo- 
Roman site, and had once attended Girod's lectures on prehistory. 
Aided and abetted to a remarkable extent by his w^nesses, he com¬ 
mitted almost all the mistak^ that could be committed in such an 
affair. Accordingly his case is peculiarly instructive. 

Dr Morlet had heard of the excavations of Lc Glozet and 
of the refusal of a grant by the Soci^t^ d’Emulation, and he told 
M. Client that he would like to see the finds. M. Clement showed 
him the objects and introduced young Fradin. Being quite incompetent 
in these matters, the good doctor did not detect the torgeries; on the 
contrary, he considered them very interesting. Full of enthusiasm 
and imprudence, he declared on the spot, so Clement has narrated 
that * here was a discovery which would attract to Le Glozet the savants 
of the whole world, more compelling than was even the Java skull A 
wucfencc should be put round the field and a charge made for admission 
Young Fradin listened agape. ... He must have seen at once that 
Dr Morici was his man, and he was not going to let him slip. Bui he 
acted with no undue haste. 

It was not till a month later that Fradin. so he tells us (Mercure 
de trance, 15 August 1926), sought out Dr Morlet at Vichy, to * tell 
him lus troubles'. 


Indignant at the ^’ety’s refusal of a grant, Dr Morlet promised 
the rradins, so he told me, that he w'ould give 200 francs instead of 
so («ncs asked for, and that ‘if more tom found he aould give more’. 
There he committed the classic error which cost Boucher de Perthes 
the forgery of Moulin-Quignon. Two days later there was brought 
to ^m a sort of ^tW, iMde of badly puddled clay, inadequately 
fired. It was the birth of Glozclian pottery. 't j 

HU behaviour to M. Climcnt, who, after all. had been concerned 
from the outset with the pseudo-site, was somewhat brusque to sav 
no more. He arranged to cut him out, and to fake over ^m him the 
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original discoveries. He signed an agreement wth the Fradins, 
purchasing the right of exca\'atlon, and the sdcntiiic control of the 
discoveries. The Fradins were to retain actiml control over the objects 
themselves, thus obtaining the right of being constantly present at 
the scene of action to supervise ^ the finds. 

From this time onwards it was Dr Morlet who excavated at 
Glozel, always in the company of young Fradin. Being, howe\'cr, 
often absent himself, he allowed his ‘ colleague * to excavate alone. 
Furthermore, he began to increase his own knowledge by reading 
archaeological books which he passed on to his associate. ‘ 1 have 
never concealed anything from my colleague *, he told me proudly. 

This collaboratjon became increasingly productive, leading up to 
the great scene of June 1927. But wc must not anticipate. What we 
must be^ in mind at this stage is the fact that Dr Morlet, by his incom¬ 
petence, rashness and lack of judgment, gave the impetus to a hoax 
that otherwise would have miscarried at the outset. 

In my * Chronology of Glozel * (Bulletin de la Soc. prSh, franf, 
X027, XXIV, 293-319) 1 have given the later liistory of the forecri^. 

was made possible by Nl. Clement’s letters, kept by the Sod^^ 
dTmulation. Dr Morletfirst publications inform us of the course 
of events immediately after his arrival on the scene. From these 
unassailable documents wc learn :— 

1. That the different classes of objects appeared in succession; 

2. That the technique of manufacture gradually improved 

(this is particularly noticeable of the pottery); 

3. That tlic forger’s output corresponded closely 

with the documents prodded by his dupes 

with the wishes they expressed 

with the objections and criticisms of opponents. 

This development is true to type; it is a characteristic of all 
great impostures. The forger is guided step by step by his dupes, 
thanks to their confidence and to the discussions which they initiate. 

The Triumph of the Hoax and its causes 

To have thus succeeded in deceiving a young schoolmaster and a 
coimtr)' practitioner of no special attainments was but a moderate 
achievement. The forger w'as to have a real triumph, thanks to a scries 
of events which we shall briefiy narrate. 
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The jealous nature and vanity of Dr Morlet prevented the so-caJled 
site from being properly tested "and examined by preliiatorians- At 
the outset Dr Capitan had visited the newly discovered site, and it 
must be admitted that he did not assess it at its true valuation. However, 
his intervention would have brought the site to the notice of prchjs- 
torians, and it would not have been long before k was shown up. But 
Morlet feared that Dr Capitan would ' steal his thunder so he showed 
him the door. He would share his good fortune witli no one, and 
incompetent though he was, he rushed into print with his ' Nouvelle 
station neolithique * (September 19^5), without consulting any 
specialist, without making any attempt at serious study. So far from 
approaching people who might have enlightened him, Dr Morlet 
pa^cd over the Soddt^ d'Emulation, of which he was a member, and 
paid his court to local journalists, in order 10 advertise himself. 

But pamphlets and newspaper articles have no echo. So Morlet 
went to Paris, and knocked at the doors of a number of savants: 
M, Boule, Professor of Palaeontology at the Museum ; M, Dussaud, 
one of the conservators of the Louvre ; M. de Mortillet and the Abb6 
Breuil; M, Camille Jullian, the historian of Gaul; and M. Sabmon 
Reinach, Conservator of the Museum of National Antiquities and a 
prolific wTiter. Everywhere he himself was received with cordiality 
but his finds with reserve. ^ * 


Confronted with this reserve, tiiesc warnings of the scientific 
world, anyone else but Dr Morlet would have paused to reflect, would 
have verihL-d hk facts, called in assistance and eventually discovered 
the truth. But not he! Oblivious to all else in his pursuit of fame 
he could see only a hostility over which he must triumph at all costs’ 
He managed to persuade—and there are manv forma of persuasion— 
a publicist of no great repute, M, van Getinep, who supplied the 
M^Tcun de France with a running commentary on ethnography, folk¬ 
lore, etc. Van Gennep opened the Mercitre de France to Dr Morlet 
and from then onwards this remarkably omnivorous literary' review’ 
became the official organ of Glozel. I have described in detail elsewhere 
the superficiality, the astounding one-sidedness of van Gennep s first 
Glozehan articles, reporting without any attempt at verification the 
sayings of ike Fradin family. Since these included a certain number 
of stones harmful to members of the Social d ^Emulation, contradictions 
and corrections were not lone in appearing. This was the beeinnine 
of a controversy of a personal kind. * ® 

In his infectious enthusiasm, backed by an obvious sincerity 
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in the money that he never s tin ted for the cause ^ bv his personal 
friends, and in the lure of mystery and novelty so dear to the laymen, 
Dr Morfet po^essed an armoury of weapons witli which to capture 
the journalists. So he tuul widespread support in the press* 

Thus tile protagonist of Glozel prevented that atmosphere of 
mistrust, present from the outset in scientific circles, from spreading 
10 tlie general public. A fortunate accident obtained liim convtrtB 
amongst persons who opened the doors of the Inatitute to the Gloscel 
hoax. 


The forger had been lent teJtibooks of pre history ^ and he had 
copied, more or less fancifully, and without discrimination, objects 
belonging to aU ages between the palaeolithic and the historic periods* 
The result, a regular hotch-potch, included reindeer engraved on 
pebbles, polished axes, pottery reminiscent of HissarOk and inscriptions. 
*\mong5t the last w'cre some actual Phoenician signs—Included to please 
Dr Morlet, who, from the start, had tried to discover traces of Phoenician 
amongst the scrawls in which he w ished to find the beginnings of the 
alphabet. Since not only were the objects strictly associated, but the 
same inscriptions figured alongside of engravings of reindeer and on 
vessels of Uie Hissarlik type, a mingling of different periods wits 
inadmissible. Dr Morlet, refusing to admit fraud, placed the whole 
mup in the famous ftiaioSj whose transiuonal character and mystery 
Have always coiMpired to make it the natural dumping-ground of 
forgeries. But in the present case this involved two conclusions as 
important as tliey w ere bizarre both the sur\oval of tht reindeer and 
the appearance of the alphabet in France at tJie beginnmg of the 
neolltiiic period. 

By a stroke of good luck for the for|jer these results* contradicting 
the strongest and most abundant scicndtic evidence, coincided remark¬ 
ably well with the opinions of M. Salomon Reinach on the Mirage 
Oriental. Dr Morlet perceived this, developed the idea and sent to 

ll advised at the outset, had not yet allowed 
bis third pamphlet, insaibed : * To the father 
of the Mirage Oriental, an unreco-gnized child *. An oi'crwhelining 
temptation diis for a naturally obstinate man, obsessed for fortv years 
by a lheor>' constantly in conflict with the facts i Salomon iCeinach 
set out for GlozcL He was lost before be started* for to counterbalance 
so great a temptation he would have required a highly disciplined critical 
faculty* Now tliia great mao of learning, whose brain is cssentiaUv 
receptive, has always conspicuously lacked this faculty. He has 


M, Reinadi (who, we 
hims elf to be Caught) 
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moreover, always looked at archaeolodcal facts only through a veil of 
literal^ form, and he has al^ys neglected the study of things and of 
technical matters ; so that it is not hard to perceive why he has so often 
been the victim of forgers. (For his mistake over the tiara of Saiu- 
phcmes, though the most famous, is but one of a long series). 

Reaching Glozel 24 August 1926, M. Rcinach saw unearthed in 
front of his eves, by the expert hands of young Fradin, a complete 
series of the \>est products of the locality. M. Seymour de Ricci, 
who accompanied him, in vain tried to put him on his guard ; the 
inno^t air of the excavator, the ardent faith of Dr Morict and the 
yielding nature of the soil definitely overcame him. One must read in 
the Mercure de France, i November 1926, Dr Morlct’s naive and 
delicious account of this excavation from which the old Conservator 
of Saint Germain, happy as a child, found, one might almost say to 
order, what he had announced that he wished to find. Two days 
later M. Reinach ascended the tribune of the Acad^mie des Inscriptions 
and said tliat he could state without hesitation that all these objects 
are ai^cntic, have not been tanmered with and are from the same site * 
and that the theory of a mystification * is for the future untenable 

From this moment it was like a game of ninepins. The fall of 
Rcinach brought with it automaiicaUy that of Esp^randicu, his creature 
at the Academic des Inscnptions. 

Deperet next ^ten^ to the spot. Dean of the Faculty of 
Sci^ce at Lyon, his hfc had been dedicated to the study of palacontoloev 
and geology ; but a few' years ago he tried to found and chrcct a schex)! 
of prchistonc and anthropological research that should be worthy of 
the former capital of Gaul. Hearing of the success of a discovery 
made within his own region, he came post haste with a colleague 
(14 September 1926) and allowed himself to be convinced. His 
resMfchw in palaeontology and geolo^ gave him no qualifications in 
prehistoric archaeology, least of all with regard to foreeries. On ii 
October he anno^ced before the Academy the authenticity of the 
diwovenra. His influence was considerable for two reasons. He had 
quite a blowing of colliagu^ pupils and friends, so that numerically 
he counted for a good d^l. Then again, being well known as ageolS 
and as an exceirent palaeontologist, he was notliing if not a man of 

Tmm importance to the opinion 

of ^1M. Salom^eiMch or Es^randieu. were influenced by LtLt“ 
mwt from Dcp^. It was m this way that the Abb^ Brcuil himself 
whose visit to Glozel was made under unfavourable circumatancesi 
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allowed himself for the moment to be drawn into a qualified admission 
of authenticity. About the same time (19 to 23 October 1926) the old 
Celtic scholar, J. Loth, of the Academic des Inscriptions, having 
attended the excavations, declared himself convinced. 

At the end of 1926 the situation was definitely in favour of Glozel. 
A constellation of members of the Institute had stated from the tribunes 
of both Academies that it was one of the greatest archaeological 
discoveries of the century. 

By the side of orthodox Glozelians, who recognized the neolithic 
authenticity of the finds, a small schismatic group formed itself round 
M. Camille Jullian, the learned historian of Gaul, regarding them as 
Gallo-Roman. M. Jullian described to the Academie des Inscriptions 
how he had succeeded m deciphering the Glozel bricks, which were 
inscribed, according to him, in Latin. He saw in them the magit^ 
formulae of a jrd century sorcerer's workshop. It should be remarked 
that he created a feeline of amazement and that no epigraphist followed 
him. However, his solution recruited a few supporters from amongst 
the moderates, because superficially it seemed to liarmonize everything : 
the pottery, the crucibles, the glass, etc., were not at all inexplicable 
in the Gallo-Roman period ; the miscellaneous assortment of polished 
axes, of uncouth inscriptions, of animal drawings were to be accounted 
for by magic. And Count B^ouen, Professor of Prehistory at Toulouse, 
who some months before had called for the appointment of a committee 
to test and investigate the site, had reached the point of stating in his 
lectures, at the beginning of 1927, that he was beginning to decipher some 
Glozelian inscriptions lumself. (Le 'nUgrantme, 12 and 21 FeD. 1927). 

However, M. Jullian could not reconcile himself to the progress 
of the Glozelian senpt when it veered steadily round towards Phoenician. 
Being no longer able to read them as Latin (as he had succeeded in 
doing with the first formless scrawls) he declared that the first pro¬ 
ductions of 1926 were forgeries. This had two results ; it aroused the 
fierce opposition of Dr Morlct and of M. Salomon Reinach ; and it 
subsequently induced the forger, who respected the criticism of so 
eminent a man, to correct his later products. 

Discovery of the Hoax 

In spite of the apparent triumph of the Glozelian theory, in spite 
of widespread reticence due to the lack of arguments strong and precise 
enough to be set against the vehement statements of highly-placed 
people, a latent sceptidsm continued to smoulder amongst those most 
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closely in touch with prehistory and epigraphy. Thus M. Dussaud, 
speaking at the Academic des Inscriptions in 1926 about the oldest 
alphabets, made no reference whatever to Glozel. But in the history 
of an affair like this, one must not reckon only with official public 
pronouncements. The earliest statement of scepticism published is 
so f^ as I ^ aww, that of M. A. de Mortillet, who, at a meeting of the 
Soo^t^ preliistorique fran^aise of 23 November 1926, stated that there 
were forgeries at Glozel, and that the letters of the inscriptions appeared 
to him to ‘ suggested by various ancient alphabets, of different 
dates and origins, with the addition of imaginary signs *. 

\Ir Crawford v^-as the first to write a note on ‘ Taffaire Glozel *. 
which appeared in the first number of Antiquity (March 1927). This 
note w'as reinfor^d and expanded in an article which appeared in the 
where it was concluded that * the majority of the objects 
of Glozel were quite certainly forgeries ’.f 

The same month (June 1927) wthout knowing about Mr Crawford’s 
^cles, I went to Glozel at the suggestion of MM. Boule and S. Rcinach. 
bmee for the previous two years or more I had neglected mv prehistoric 
work 1out of touch with the affair. The fim rapid examination 
to me *e obvious and typical spuriousness of certain objects. 
Tbnking that there might be, as so often, a mixture of spurious and 
authenuc, I attempted to discnmmatc; I observedwithsurprie.howcver 
tl^t everything was spunous and obviously the work of one individual’ 
of the bricks and crucibles. On the bones and 
polished stonra co^d be ^ traces of metal tools, and on some were 
dear nmks of a Me. The pottery, which was hardly baked at M 
displayed an utter ignorant of all technique; it was tfie work, not of 
prumtive man, but of a child ; the incised designs, in spite of a clmnw 
imd obvious fatog of the surface, showed on Certain spedmenn^ 
of metal implemcnte. It was, moreover, quite impossible, in 
View of tbcir lack of finng and fresh condition, that they could ha\x 
lam for ^tunes at a shallow depth in the damp soil of the locality, 

A single rapid technical examination sufficed therefore to form 
a condusion. I said nothmg to the Fradins. but without further delay 

f In usiM Ik expnwon ■majority' I wiri*,! » be atrialy Tk onl. 

^Uine olyty « yy ytmo^ rnn. 1. I arid, the bric^ audbto ^ ^ 
<l«bn. film, the ,la» kiln. mgeU« with a few minuTa^cuJT 
«*« Pl*^y of quite a late date, inelevani a the main”!., 
newer had the leaat doubt that the teat of the stuff was aU of it 
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I wrote a preilminary note recording these obscn'ations. {Bulletin 
dt la Soc. prdh., July 1927). 

Shortly afterwvds I called upon Dr Morlet, satisfied myself 
that the objecu in his collection were by the same hand as those in the 
* Mus^*e Fradin and with his permission made two excavations at 
Glozel—the first time in his absence, the second time with him. It 
was a case of ^^ratching at the sides of shallow trenches already dug 
(about 70 centimetres deep). Some small objects w'ere met with in 
clay mixed with granitic gnt, with no clearly visible traces of their 
method of insertion there. Towards the bottom of the trench, where 
the clay was more compact and harder, I found a sort of horizontal 
tunnel by m^ns of which an engraved pebble had been intruded. 
The clay which had been used to stop up the hole again was of a 
consistency quite different from that ot the rest. 

A trench quickly driven out at right angles showed that a block 
of between 20 and 30 centimetres only fS to 12 inches) in width had been 
thus ‘ salted ’: beyond this one ceased finding anything. This proved 
that the ‘ salting ' of the site had been carried out pari passu with the 
progress of the previous cxcav'ations. The loneliness and isolation of the 
spot made this easy. The prying eyes of neighbours could achieve 
nothing, for they w-ould not be able to tell from a distance whether 
any one was di^ng to extract objects or to insert them. 

I was also able to satisfy myself that two recently opened 
pseudo-tombs were a kind of dug-outs set with dry stone walling. 
The roof was made of two inclined slabs. The forger had not even 
taken the precaution of ramming soil into his erection, and there were 
empty spaces left between the lateral stone walb and the earth which 
they were supposed to be supporting 1 The purpose of these construc¬ 
tions was to niake possible the discovery on a single occasion of a large 
collection of vases and bulky objects which it would have taken too 
long wd been too risky to insert one by one in the ground. I explained 
his mbtake to Dr Morlet *, but he refused to be persuaded, and launched 
out at once into that course of violent language and writings which he 
has pursued ever since. I set forth all these facts in detoil in my second 
note which appeared at the same time as the first one {Bull, Je la Soc 
pih,, July 1927). 

My statements and my offer to re-enact all these proceedings upon 
the spot were met by M. S. Reinach. verbaUy. with absolute confidiSU 
^d unshakable faith. Hb tactics in front of roc were not to engage 
in a public discussion. ° ° 
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To complete my investigations I then took up the history of the 
affair. Everything then became clear^ and I published a long note 
entitled ‘ La thronologie de Glozel ' (Bw//. Soc. prSh. frun^,, J^tember 
1927). There I set out in detail the origin of the hoax and the stages 
of its evolution—the perfecting of technique, the emergence of 
discoveries in successive groups, and the influences affecting the 
forger, as I have just shown above. 

Whilst this note was in the press, M. Dussaud undertook the 
task of demonstrating to the Academy the spurious character of the 
i^riptions and of me whole site of GlozcL He began at a secret 
sitting held on 16 September 1937, But the secret soon leaked out, 
and two days later the Journal published a long article on the subjea! 
The character of the arguments used by M, Dussaud are essentiallv 
of an epigraphic kind: they can be read in his brochure ; ‘ Autour dcs 
inscriptions de GlozelThe tnt^t piquant portion is that which deals 
with the evolution of the inscriptions. To the composite, shapeless 
scrawls of the early days there had succeeded an incoherent mixture, 
consssting of true Phoenician letters bm belonging, curiously enough' 
to the latest phase of that language. As soon as this anomaly ^ 
pointed there immediately appeared a few letters of the oldest 
shase Finally, in the last months of 1926. Dr Morlet, and through 
iim, the forger, having heard about the quite recent discovery of the 
^phabet of Ahiram, four centuries older still, the writings of Glozel 
began to take on a likeness to that of Ahiram, 


The Cot'rniovERSY 

Wter such demonstrations one might have thought the matter 
ended. To do so would be to undcresumate the capadtv for obstinate 
misun« displayed m such cases by those who have been humbugged 
The AbW Breuil, however, whom the advocates of GIomI were so proud 

u-a (* August .927) w/iich I 
published forthwith, m which he explained that it was solely on the 
authonty of h.s nrecursors at Gloae! that he had provisionally admitted 
the hypothesis of authenticity, m spite of his private scepiic^m 

But tliere reamed a small group of irreconcilabk, coinpoaed 
of those who had wmmitted themselves over-rashly to ilTE 

^Siy ‘ “ ^ ^'idcnTof 

First of all there was Dr Morlet, who In minsnit i, j 

to speak, staked his whole existence on the wretched card dSlt by 
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young Fradin. Glozcl, true or false, was for Morlet ‘ to be or not to 
DC Still young and endowed with a wild energy, with an inflexible 
resolution and a naive and inunoderate self-esteem ; devoid, on the 
other hand, of competence and of the critical faculty, he threw himself 
whole-heartedly into the fray. A stranre figure indeed, for whom one 
cannot help feeling pity, as for a bull thrust into the arena whose 
courage and vigour one admires in spite of its stupidity. 

By his side was Salomon Reinach, Uie man who of all men of 
learning shows the greatest pcrt^diy in adhering to an error; the man 
who, in the case of the famous tiara of the Louvre, even after the proofs 
piled up by the enquiry and the confession of the forger him^lf, still 
maintaineo, in a minonty of one, that the problem was ‘ by no means 
settled* [nuUement iclaircic]. {UAnthropologie, 1903, pp. 361-4). 

These two tireless henchmen were supported oy several others. 
The most influential, for reasons w'c have stated, was Dep6rct, the 
geolp^t. To his prestige as a man of science there were added the 
qualities of urbanity and obrious moderation, so conspicuously lacking 
in his fellow combatants. Instead of maintaining, like them, an 
attitude of urphalpible faith, he freely stated that he was prepared to 
admit deception if scientific proof were given. The severe rebuffs 
successively encountered by Glozel failed to draw from him prompt 
and heated rejoinders like those supplied by Dr Morlet, Salomon 
Reinach, and others. He said nothmg, and one thought ‘this time 
surely M. Dep^ret has got the scientific proofs he demands ; he must 
now be convinced and surrender But a fortnight or a month later 
M. Deperei emerged afresh from his silence, and, while not replying 
directly to the proofs of fraud supplied, expressed yet once more, in 
describing some new investigation, his saentific adherence to the 
authenticity of Glozel. 

It would take too long to follow in all its windings a controversy 
which lasted two and a half years. We shall be content to indicate ito 
main psychological features. 

The principal feature of the Glozel controversy has been its habit 
of continually taking up a fresh position. In this it is true to type. 
The defenders of a fabe position abandon in turn each of those points 
whose untenability has been proved, to take up their stand on another. 
True, in abandoning them they do not admit the truth but cover their 
repeat with any sort of rgoindcr that can be furbished up. Thus there 
arises a controversy, which is all to the advantage of tne protagonists 
of error. Actually in a scientific discussion arguments are weSghed, 
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whilst in a controvcrev they arc counted ; an objection roust not be 
left unanswered, but tfic kind of answer given docs not matter. Thus 
the public demand for logic is satisfied. But to achieve this one must 
go beyond the radius of scientific circles. One has got to appeal to 
the general public. This is what the backers of a hoax do always; 
the champions of GIozcl followed suit. We saw how, at the start, 
Dr Morlet launched his discovery in public by writing to a literary 
review and to the newspapers. The whole controversy has been 
organized and backed up by the press. In addition to the time-honoured 
method of obtaining press support, the partisans of Glozel had certain 
factors on their side. There wtis, first of all, the lure of curiosity and 
novelty; thev had something sensational to pro\ 4 dc and newspapers 
like that. Then Dr Morlet himself, with his ardent faith, his whole 
expression radiating the zeal of a missionary, stood, from a psychological 
point of view, for a great power of persuasion. His sincerity appeared 
to be above suspicion, and the average journalist and the man in the 
street concluded that there could be no forgery at Glozel. 

Thus with the aid of the press it was easy to bamb^le the public 
—a manoeuvre that in such cases is made easier by the fact that the 
public is incapable of reasoning, or docs so with its heart and not its 
head. One has only therefore to play upon its emotions. 

After my first notes. Dr Morlet’s first move was to publish a long 
TCrsonal diatribe entitled ‘Sherlock Holmes k Glozel' (Mercure iu 
Francej i August 1927). He added some remarks in a similar strain 
addressed to Mr Cratrtord, and M. dc KJcrcker, whose scepticism he 
had noted. Conducted thus upon a personal basis, a discussion has 
several advantages for the protagonists of error. It is a huge field 
with room for every kind of manoeuvre; if one’s opponent does not 
reply he is assumed to be silenced ; if he replies he bewmes invxitved 
in controversy. The public concludes that one has * lost one’s 
^entific calmness , and that it is impossible to discern the truth. 

1 hat 18 a satisfactory result for those who are in the wrong 

But the champions of Glo^ were able sometimes to obtain even 
better results by appealing Uctfully to public feeUng. They appealed 
k'h democratic sentiment bv urging that a «bal 



tha-t tlie great auSoVty^nSM. Sa= 
Reinacli, Loth,E8p6randicu was a sure safeguard againstso gross an error. 
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Tlicn they fed the public appetite for learmng * secret history * bv 
laimching explanations that would * explain all \ I had attacked Gloxcf^ 
thej^ said, because someone had refused to sell me the finds ; M, 
Dussaud denied the authenticity of the neolithic alphabet, because if 
admitted his career as an onentalist would be finished. The opposition 
to the great discovery could be explained in a general way by its novelty^ 
which upset old-established ideas^ and by its importance, which 
aroused jealousy. 

To this row of sentimental arguments the Glozclians added others 
of w hat is called a ‘commonsense charactersuch as are always trotted 
out on these occasions—always the same and always false, ‘ The 
forger must surety be a great savant* a regular genius, to have organized 
such a fraud, A poor peasant could never l^ve done all thar. But 
such an argument passes over the essential fact :^hc hoax evolved 
itself gradually ; it was unconsciously directed by the dupes themselves, 
and its course was guided by the criticisms of its opponent®, it w'as 
the offspring of collaboration, Then, In the second place, it was 
maintained that * there are thousands of specimens ; surely a forger 
could never have achieved such mass production ' I Actually, the mass 
of the spectmens did not demand a great deal of work to produce, 
and in a few months a forger could well turn out a large quantity, 
Lucas alone in sbe years forged more than 7,000 autograph manuscripts. 
Moreover at Glozel, amongst the 1500 or 2500 objects the greater 
number were fragments of crucibles, bricks and such lie from the glass 
kiln. 

The Chief iNrvESTiGATtONS 

(1) 77 j<? pr&tdnonui scheduHtig^ Directly after the epigraphic 
proofs provided by M, Dussaud, in considcrauan of the feeling aroused 
oy the first discussion®, the Minister of Education issued a preservation 
order, dated 5 October 1927, The immediate effect of this was to 
protect the site as a ‘ scheduled historical monument' for a period 
of six tnontfis, after which and upon the recommendation of the Fine 
Arts Commission, the scheduling is, or is not, confirmed, M, Peyroni, 
curator of the Lea Eyzies Museum and M, Champion, the chief of the 
technical staff of the National Museum (St, Germatn) w^cre appointed 
by the Minister to supeivise the site and catalogue the Bpecimens, 

(2) The InietTiational Cornmisittm. At the meeting of the 
x\mstcrdam Congress,the generaljasscmbly of the Institm International 
d'Anthropologic decided (24 Sepiember 1927), 00 the motion of 
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MM. Comte B^gouen and Mendfe-Corr^, to suggest sending a 
conunittee of investigation to Glozel. Dr Morlet let it be known 
that he ‘ accepted without reservation * this committee which * offered 
only objective guarantees *. Nominated forthwith by the office of the 
Institute and composed exclusively of those who had taken no part in 
the discussion, it consisted of seven members: M. Hamal-Nandrin 
(Belgium). M. Absolon (Czecho-Slovakia), Miss Garrod (England), 
MM. r.Abb^ Favret, Forrer and Peyroni (France), M. Bosch-Gimpera 
(Spain), M. Pittard (Switzerland). 

The commission went to Glozel at the beginning of November 
and^ excavated for some days, maintaining absolute silence wth regard 
to its proceedings. The journalists present, observing specimens 
emerging; from the ground and the unbounded delight of Dr Morlet, 
lost no tirne in announcing that the authenticity of the site had come 
to be admitted. The commission’s report, long and detailed, appeared 
in the Revue d‘Anthropologic (24 December 1927). It denouqced the 
falsity of objects of every class, the recent construction of the tombs 
etc.; even the way in which the ground had been salted was recognized. 
Beneath a ^adly replaced lump of turf, the commission encountered 
a cavity full of freshly disturbed soil, at the bottom of which was an 
inscribed bnck. 


The commission reported unanimously upon the modem character 
of the documents which it had investigated. But the champions of 
Glozel. far from admitting defeat, reacted violently. M. S. Reinach 
by way of a reply, communicated the same day to the press a little mani¬ 
festo which he got two of his Academy colleagues to sign as well It 
IS a choice incident in his career, full of mistakes though it be : ‘ The 
admirable discovery’ of Glozel lacked only* he said ‘the highest 
ble^ing dl—that with which the Roman 'inquisition honoured the 

^ Begouen commission has deserved 

well of Science, and the loyal soldiers of a just cause owe it their thanks 
As for the commission itself and its originator from Toulouse, they 
will share with the ^mn^rs of 1633 only immortality they 

deserve, that of ndicule . (Signed. S. Reinach, J. Loth. Esp^ndieu). 

^ commission’s report 

appeared. M. Champion, who was sent to Glozel officially to drawMJO 
M inventory of the objecte pr^uced a report entitled ‘ Observatiorw 
techniques sur les trouvailles de Glozel ’ (Nourry, 1028). In a verv 
prease and cl^r manner (thanks largely to hS^exallcm drawineS 
the learned tcchmctan laid bare the true cha^cter of the workmansl^ 
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observed on the stone objects from Glozel. The stone in question was 
generally of a soft nature. The perforations had been made witli a 
steel drilh the sculptured designs with a steel mvtr of round section 
(doubtless made from a broken knitting needle). The shaping and 
polishing had been done with rasps and hies, the marks of whose teeth 
could be seen perfectly clearly on certain specimens. One could even 
see them on the photographs published by Dr Morlct. 

4. Decision of the Commission on Prehistoric Monuments. 'Fhis 
commission was appointed by the Direction dcs Beaux Arts, and 
consisted of MM, teule, Capitan, C. Jullian, Henri Martin, Vcmeau, 
and others, and reported that ' inasmuch as the site did not seem to 
poss^ any prehistoric features, they unanimously reconunended the 
Minister not to confirm the provisional scheduling ’ (10 February 1928). 
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5. The Research Committee (Comity Etudes). The signatories 
of the ‘ Galileo manifesto * and Dr Morlct thought fit to call into 
existence a ‘Research Committee', to counterbalance the effect of the 
International Commission's report and to consolidate the ranks of their 
supTOrters. From ii to 14 April 1928, a dozen people, including 
S. Keinach, J. Loth, Depict, etc., came to Glozel and ^ were present 
at * excavations made by workmen in the clay, and announced themselves 
‘ formally convinced that the finds clearly belonged to the beginning 
of the neolithic period, without any admixture or later objects'; and 
they published a report. 

That cynical obscr\'er, Rcn6 Benjamin, has taken the curious 
comedy as the subject of a witty book that lias had a great success 
(Ghzelf Vallon des Marts et des Savants), 
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6. The Legal Actions. The newspaper ‘ Le Matin *. captured by 
the Lrlozehans as the outcome of some excavations (crotvned with 
succ^) earned out bv its reporters, published a letter of M. Dussaud’s 
which was not intended for publicaoon. in which the learned scientist 
fo^llv accused young Fradin of being the forger of the inscriptions. 
ThM thegTMt tMy raused bm and his grandfather to bring an action 
for libel against M. Dussaud. 

[**']!"* i*’! » "»<»» paradoxical form, 

with the Fradms in the rdle of plaintiffs and accusers. The action could 

lead to no good result; the only question of which the court could take 
cognizance was that of hbel and not that of its foundation. It was to be 
feared, on the o^er hwd. that the public would regard a conviction 
for libel as a proof of authenneit)'. The SoqiM prih^rique considered 
that, to vindiMtc the honour of its subject, it should put a stop to a 
scandal which disgraced French science. It felt bound to adopt a 
course of action which should open all eyes to the truth and to arranee 
mattm so that the Law itself should unmask and punish the fraud, 
n . I"' "“«««■ was legally pt^ible. In fact, though there had b^ 

D^Morlct. one could denounce as felonious 
the act of taking money from vmtors for exhibiting modem productions 
n the ^ise of anUquiues. Actually a well-grounded accusation of 
tins lund would lead to the issue of a search-warrant and to an officid 
enqmry by the police authorities. One might hope by this t^w 
to obtain for ^e public decisive proofs of a different order from those 
airily furoishcd—proofs, moreover, which the champions of Glozel 

SIJIk outcome of professional jralousy and so 

torth. This result was, in fact, actually achieved ^ 

The secret of the de^on was well kept. Maitre Maurice Garcon 
legal advTser of the Soci^i prihistorique frantaise, arranged all the 
fon^ibes, and on a charge made on 24 February lorf before 
M. Python magistrate at Moulins, a searchdirected^ d’R e^uh 
then l>re8ident of our ^ety, was made the foUowing day atSel 
There were found the debris of manufacture, and a ce^n nuXr of 
objects were seized and submitted to the cxocrt e 

M. Baylc pir^or of the Service d’ldentit^ judieme at ^ 

and V- r’^- mel!,^ Ch exacting 

"" “I”" ^ 
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M. Baylc begsw by a general examination which quickly led to the 
detecuon of certain evidence of modem fabrication in the objects 
submitted to him. He proceeded to an exhaustive examination of all 
this evidence. At the request of the magistrate, M. Bayle sent to him 
in the sori^ of 1020 the only portion of his report which was hnished 
—that dealing with the inscribed bricks. The gist of his report has been 
published. 

M. Bayle affirmed that the bricks liad not been baked and that they 
dissolved at once on being placed in water; that some of them had never 
been buried at all; that they contained as impurities tiny fragments 
of modem origin, particularly strands of cotton and coloured by aniline 
dye, pieces of moss and grass still retaining chlorophyll, etc. 

Thus, by methods which excluded all archaeological considerations, 
the learned specialist succeeded in triumphantly proving fraud. 

It may be said that the publication of this report brought down the 
curtain on the farce of Glozel. The great dailies and the general 
public are no longer interested In it; and since the sdentffic world 
had already made up its mind long before, the affair was left without 
any genuine support. 

The Present State of Affairs 

Last September, before finishing his report, M. Bayle was 
assassi n ated. He wm a martyr to his profession and fell as the victim 
of one of those criminals whose misde 5 ^ he had frequently shown up 
by the methods of his department. 

At the present moment the action brought by the Soci^t^ 
pr^historique is being delayed until M. Bayle’s colleagues have finished 
drawing up their report. But, as we have already said, the result is 
now a foregone conclusion ; correct opinions have been formed and so 
far as this is concerned the desired object has been attained. Tlicre 
remains little more than the punishment* of the offender. 

True, out-and-out Glozelians will not then, and never will, admit 
their mistake. But their ranks are strangely depleted. M. Dep^ret 
is dead \ the two pupils who fought by his side abandoned their Glozelian 
positions after the Bayle report. Certain of the Glozel champions who 
were noted for the violence of their statements, and their impertinence 
to those who contradicted them, appear to have admitted the truth. 


• In view of the facts already stated one cannot help hoping that tht« may not be 
vindictive.—T ianslator. 
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But,^ being doubtless reluctant to submit to the humilkiton of 
publicly confessing their error—a couree which would involve ako 
the withdrawal of their ill-judged remarks—they are content to 
remain silent^ 

As for Dr Morieij he has attained Nirvana, W'here no event has 
power to disturb his serenity ; and he passes through life with his eyes 
^ed on the Glozelian paramse ! Science rejected Uie Truth he offered 
it, so he appealed to the great heart of the People; but the People 
has failed nun. He appeals now to future generations ; and then, 
surely, at the last there will come a day* , * . 

Outside the ranks of orthodox Glozelians, clinging to the ’ neolithic ’ 
hypothesis, there is a group of heretics. Each has his own solution 
to offer and each can translate the famous tablets, M, Camille Jullian 
continues to read some of them as a cursive script of low- Latin. 
Lt,-CoL de St, Hillier, a retired African officer, translates them all 
in the light of Phoenician and of Arab roots. He has e^^en published a 
‘ GbzeUan grammar for general use' (Petite Gtammuire gloz^Utnne a 
rmagt de tout h monde, Moulins, 1927), The Dutch Pastor Voeltcr 
deciphers Fradin's bricks as Hebrmv, and has just published a huge 
volume on tlie subiect (Strasbourg, 1929). M, J, Celajor, a Spaniard, 
expljuns the Glozel inscriptions by means of Basque f M, Cartereau, 
a retired road-surveyor of Angers, has from hie office table discovered 
dozens of proofs of authenticity* and is convinced that he has found 
in this wonderful site the sources of Gallic writing, M. Butavand a 
retired civil engineer, has translated Glozelian by means of Greek roots 
^d the Tifinagh script , , . Each of these gentlemen is almost alone in 
his opinion, but seldom has any mercy on the rest, Lt -Col de St 
Hinier in pa^cular is distiuguisiied by the rudeness and severity of 
his style* He humeif wTote hb ‘Gbzdbn Grammar' in order to 
establish once for all a sane explanation* free from literary verbiage and 
based upon a certain and dogmatic foundation" (p* 9), 

We are not so sangube as to expect, of course, that Dr Morlet, 
M. halomon Reinach and the httSe group of persons round them tcill 
ever perceive thnr mistake, It mauera little. In actual fact, whatever 
nay be the verdict of the Law with regard to the forger, the Gtozel 
affair has been shown up so thoroughly that it will never more lie a 
danger to science. One must hope, ako, that all the trouble it has 
created will not have been in vain, and that it will have taught a useful 
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THE UR EXCAVATIONS 

We reprmt in exten&o Mr Woolley's communicadon to The Times 
(2j February 1930) because of its importance^ and we wish to 
actfKJwIedge’the permission accorded by the Editor of The Times^ 
by Mr Woollrt and by the Director of the British Nluseum. 

A fully illustrated account of the lower layers w’as published in 
the IlinstraUd London i March. 

* In my last report (published in The Times ii Febmaiy, p. ij) 
i described the discoveries in the great shaft which we are sinking tn 
the tOT^vn she. At that rime we had reached a depth of 29 feet, and had 
found and removed the walls of eight distinct super-imposed buildings. 
Now we are at 56 feet below tlic leveb w hich on a consen-ative estimate 
we date at 3200 and outstripping calculation in centuries liave to 
deal with the very beginnings 01 man's settlement here in the River 
Valley* 

* Below our eighth building there came a change. No more walls 
of buildinig appeared and the soil was little more than a mass of broken 
pottery. The explanation was soon forthcoming. A brilliantly col¬ 
oured ring of red and green and pale yellow proved to l>e a bumt-out 
kiln of bncks lined with fire-clay, and in the ashes which filled it there 
were still the clay pots of the last firing* More kilns came to light, 
covering the whole area in successive levels, basins lined with cement 
bricks for the kneading of the clay, potters* tools made of baked cby, 
and pebbles for burnishing the note. It ivas a prehistoric factory, and 
the dense mass of sherds which buried the site w^s made from the 
** wasters ” discarded by the potter* As the Sdins lay four deep the 
industry must have lasted for a long rime, and for so long the regular 
sequence which marked the upper strata was interrupted \ but below 
the factory level it began again. 

* As we went dowm, the Jemdet Nasr pottery painted tn black and 
red and buff which had characterized the eighth house-level grew scarce, 
and was supplanted by plain sealing-wax red wares with an admixture 
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of the black and green pottery familiar to us from A 1 ‘Ubaid. Gradually 
the proportion of the black and green ware increased, and at last the 
red vanished and only the A 1 * Ubaid wares and plain pottery remained. 
Then at 42 feet, just when a belt of clean sand made it look as if we were 
reaching the bottom of all things, graves were found containing plain 
clay vessels of shapes new to us and, generally, in each grave a cup of 
that painted A 1 *Ubaid w’are which, common as the fragments of it 
arc, was represented hitherto by only three fairly complete examples. 

* The graves lay thick. Some contained nothing but the body, 
with otlicrs we found simple beads and weapons of stone, but such were 
rare, and even the clay vessels were not numerous. Whereas the 
fragments of painted oottery showed a wide range of design, here the 
complete pots were an of one shape and all decorated in the simplest 
manner with plain bands of colour. But below tlicse there came more 
graves, and in them painted vessels of different shapes began to take 
the place of the plain pots and their decoration grew more and more 
elaborate. 

* The upper mves marked the degeneration of the A 1 ‘Ubaid 

period, the lower iUustrate its zenith. In three of the low^er graves we 
nave found objects of a different son, painted clay figurines of women 
grotesquely modelled on an archaic convention. delicate to be 

dolls, these queer, slender figures—also one of a painted bird with 
outspread wings—must be connected with the religion of the race which 
inhanited Ur before the Flood. 

‘ Already we have reached the levels which mark that disaster, 
and although one more stratum at least has to be probed, we Imow from 
the results of tml shafts sunk in the cemetery area, where the phenomena 
arc precisely similar, that virgin soil cannot be far off. In those shafts 
the A 1 ‘Ubaid fragmente were the last things to be found before we 
came on clean sand, which we pierced to a depth of some 2 feet below 
the level of the sea. Thanks to the extraordinarily clear stratification 
of the soil through which we have dug this season, we have got classified 
material foi™ng an assured basis for the chronology of Southern 
Mesopotamia from the time of man’s first settlement in the marges 
to the close of the Sargonid period in about 2600 B.c. 

* For the last ten days work has been going on along the line of 
the city wall, and though it is too early yet to speak of results, one 
discovery deserves to be signalized. Two inscribed clay foundation- 
cones lying against the ruins of the a brick wall led us to surt the clearing 
of the building, and almost at once there came to light in the wail’s 
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tliickness the small brick-built foundation-box in which stood still 
undisturbed the copper figure of the King* bearing on his head the 
basket of mortar and, before hb feet, the stone model brick inscribed 
with the dedication of the building. It was a temple of Enki the water 
god, and its restoration by Rim-Sin, King of Larsa, w'hose statuette 
we had found, gave its title to the ninth year of his reign*. 

In his third report to The Times (8 April, p. 15) Mr Woolley writes 
of the walls of the ancient dly, the canals and water-channels traced, 
the great rampart—26 feet high and from 70 to 90 feet wide—and 
the a*mplc3 which have been found. 


THE GORGE OF PETRA 

Mr George Horsfield, Inspector of Andouities in Transjordan, 
lias sent us a note on Petra, to which we have aaded a few impressions 
of our visit there in 1928. The combined result is printed bdow 


Petra, from her geographical situation—between the opposing 
powers of Sj^a and Egypt—was subjected to all the cultural influences 
of the pre-Roman world, attracting, no doubt, by her commerce, a 
thriving cosmopolite populadon, ^thered from east and west. Tlic 
basis of her population consisted of Semitic Nabataeans who had con- 

3 uercd the ^onute lands. These Arabs, coming direct from the 
esert, were uncivilized, but they soon became rich from their strategic 
posidon astride the great trade routes, w'hich met in their neighbourho^. 
By the second century b.c., their wealth, their ambitions and the 
increasing weakness of Egypt and Syria in decline, enabled the kings 
of Petra to extend their lungdom and influence from the Red Sea to 
the Euphrates. 

The extant monuments of this period arc mostly tombs, carved 
from the cliffs of red Nubian sandstone which enclose the city on all 
sides. They reflect two definite and disdnei influences—the one 
occidental, marked by an Asianic perversion of the classical style; 
the other oriental and of the simplest kind, being expressed by a pylon 
with a plain surface. 

The monument (plate i) which most dearly reflects these cultural 
influences is that which has apdy been called the Khaznah (treasury). 
It is indeed a treasury of sculpture, combining human, animal and purely 
decorative modves. It has tlie quality of great architecture; and 
perhaps no other monument in the world has a setting of such majesdc 
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wildness. The style may be described as Asiatic Greek ; it is carved 
in the living rock, and tne execution displays an admirable feeling for 
an unusual material. 

The first sight is most impressive. The only approach to Petra 
lies along the rocky bottom of a dry water course, between the precipi¬ 
tous sides of a deep gorge, no wider than a dark narrow lane in some 
oriental to^^^l. One rides down this echoing chasm on the hack of a 
half-star\’ed pony whose hesitating ^it increases one’s feelings of 
apprehension. Suddenly tlic gloom lifts and a vision of golden rock 
breaks upon one, framed between Uie crag^ walls of the canyon and 
resplendent in the brilliant morning sunli^t. This is the k^haznah. 
It is the first monument the visitor meets on his way to Petra, and it is 
by far the most impressive. As one gradually emerges into full daylight, 
one catches sight of other carv'cd porticoes and pediments perched high 
up on the distant mountain sides. But these, however interesting in 
themselves, would hardly have attracted so much attention, were it 
not for their setting of purple and red sandstone, bathed in an atmosphere 
of radiant sunlight. The fame of Petra is founded largely upon its 
inaccessibility during the 19th century. To have been there at all 
was something of an achievement, qualifying one as an explorer in 
that romantic age. TJiough now reasonably safe, the journey is not an 
easy one and it was once both arduous and nsky. There is a go^ motor 
road from Ma’an, the present terminus of the Hejaz railway, to EIji 
distant from Petra about 4 or 5 miles; and the inhabitants liavc dis¬ 
covered that it pays better to provide horses for a continual stream of 
visitors than to hold up a few hardy adventurers. (Their change of 
opinion dates from the visit of an armoured car sectionV The romance 
of Petra lies in the approach, and the gem of this is the Khaznah. The 
arn\al is something of an anticlimax for the romantically disposed 
In mere rocky grandeur Petra itself is surpassed by Mont Serrat or 
by the Algerian gorges of Constantine and Mcshouncah. 

The purpose of the Khaznah and the date when it was made 
are both of them unknown; but never again at Petra was such a 
combination of sculpture and architecture attempted, though the 
general lines of the design apprar again in the Deir and in the Corinthian 
monument. Hellenistic architecture has disappeared in Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan except for the monuments at Petra and Arak-el-Amir 
and the tombs in the Kedron valley, Jerusalem. The so-called tomb 
of Absolom at Jerusalem lias a close affinity with the circular motive 
that crmvns tlic Kliaznah ; and that of St. James with some of the 
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square free-standing monuments^adorned with cornices and semi¬ 
detached columns which are found at the mouth of the Sik. For a 
comparison with other monuments designed with classical motives, 
one must go to the rococo of the Renaissance in Spain and Italy, more 
particularly Spain and Sicily, which have endured a peculiar Semitic 
influence denied to the rest of Europe. The tomb of Sextius Floren- 
tinus is probably Hellenistic in date and certainly in style ; and from 
the Turkomanya tomb and the Madain Saleh inscriptions w*e know 
the curses and penalties employed to ward off those intruders, who 
seem to liavc haunted the designers of these elaborate tombs. Sextius 
Florentinus is apparently an accursed intruder. The Madain Saleh 
tombs, which date from the ist century A.D., are vouched for by the 
inscriptions cut on them ; they give us also the interesting information 
that they were carved by sciidptors bearing Semitic names. These 
tombs are remarkable for their monotony and for the unfinished 
crudity of their interiors. The Hellenistic tombs at Petra are notable 
for the care with which they arc set out and cut and for their exquisite 
interior finish, consisting, in many cases, of a fine tooling of carefully 
engraved parallel lines at an angle of 45 degrees. Tnose of the 
Madain Saleh type, though larger in size, are not more elaborate in 
detail. We have the date of the one carved to the order of Queen 
Shaquilath, mother of Rabel n (aj). 71-106) for her brother Oneishu. 
Great pains have been taken in the cutting of the facade with its archi¬ 
traves, cornices and crowning steps ; but inside it is as rough as a 
natural cavern, lacking even the elegance that nature imparts to her 
work. Amrit (the Ancient Marathus) on the North Syrian coast, 
whose ruins probably date from tlie Phoenician period, offers some 
interesting parallels, connecting the smaller crow-stuped pylon- 
tombs of Petra and Madain Saleh with the Khaznah. Tnerc, out of 
the living rock is cut a circular pedestal, ornamented with lions; from 
this rises a cylinder with a rounded top, decorated with a row of 
stepped battlements, which stand out slightly from the general surface 
ana are supported by square corbels. A similar cylinder lies in the 
broken pediment of the Khaznah, tricked out with columns, carvings, 
and cornices, supporting a convex cone, crowmed with a capital. 

The pylon-tombs are uniform in character, and their use, with 
little or no variation in detail, continued at Madain Saleh alongside a 
variant which has borrowed classical details such as columns, cornices 
and architraves. The tombs at Madain Saleh arc dated ; and since 
exactly the same conditions are found at Petra, it may be concluded 
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that these plain flat-fronted batticmented pylon-tombs are the most 
pnmiti\c type. It was in use in all perioos, and probably preserved 
an older bunal custom ultimately of Mesopotamian origin. From a 
wmpanson of the tombs at Petra with those of Madain Saleh It may 
infe^ that the tradition of HeUenisue architecture was dead bv 
the banning of the ist century In the place of experiments and 
^^anations in the classical style, a monotonous variety of the one pvlori- 
form was adopt^. Tht monuments were designed and execut^ by 
native artists, who copied one another without venturing to add a new 
motive or to develop a new idea. 

The collapse of the Nabataean kingdom in aj). io6, the formation 
of the Roman provmce of Arabia, with itt capital at Bosra in the north 
and the development of the Red Sea route as the Une of communication 
with the \emcn and India, combined to divert the rich traffic on which 
Petra a economic life was bas^ TTie glorj- of Petra passed with her 
dechmng trade, and she was left with nothing but the memory of her 
former p:catne». Hidden in her mountain fastness and surrounded 
by the desert, she was no longer the emporium of the East, the capital 

"i Euphrates, but merely an 

obscure and half forgotten provincial town. ^ 

Though temporarily revived under a' Byzantine administrative 
me^ure to become the capital of Palestina Tcrtia, the seat of a bishopric 
arid a pbee of exile, Petra eventually sank into an utter oblivion from 

THE DESICCATION OF AFRICA 


S. W. Edwarpes writes:_ 

controversy over desiccation in Africa is to keep us 

article" in 


Mr 11 . 

• The 

interested for _ ^ ^ 

Antiquity (in, 414-23) will I hope draw a reply. 

h •“ Ey a failure to distinguish 

between geological time and historical limes “wunguisn 

• Fluctuations may have occurred in the remote period when ice 
covered a large part of Europe, but is there evidence of any temporary 

th/s®y »'“« 5000 B.C. ? ^hrou^h^ 

M r desiccated area east of Kufara 

Neolithic impl^ents are found, the owners of these implements h^‘ 
no camels, and almost certainly no transport animals of any kind. 
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They must liavc found water at intervals of 30 miles or so, and vecc- 
tation capable of sustaining a fauna for them to hunt, or of providing 
them with grain. The flints found by Col. de Lanccy Forth, (Geo- 
graphical Journal, Jan. 1930). were more than too miles from water 
and in ab^Iute desert. I don't know how these compare in age with 
the Nile Vall^ flints, but their age merely affects the rate of desiccation. 
(That any action of these folk themselves could have alfcctcd the matter 
is incredible). 

‘ In Roman times, when Cyrenaica carried a large population, 
the rainfall may already have fallen close to the line below which com 
cannot be grown. A small further fall would then throw great areas 
out of cultivation. One would like to know more about the Roman 
bridges. Arc the rivers they cross still perennial? The Sokoto 
river, above the city, is big^r than the Thames for two months in 
the year, and bone dry for six months. I liave seen El Djcm and its 
surrounding desen. Is iliere c\’idcncc of the vast irrigation system 
tliat must have existed if such a city was to be fed with com not raised 
by rrinfall ? Man may have helped the desert to advance by failing 
to withstand it, by allowing the fatal goat to destroy the protecting 
bush, and by reckless burning, but his sins of omission and commission 
can be but minor factors. The eridcnce of the Neolithic finds through¬ 
out the Sahara seems to me conclusive ilial true desert conditions have 
only come about within the past 10,000 years or so, and they have 
spread steadily and continuously down to the present day *. 

DIGGING STICKS 

Among the various ethnological specimens which have been found 
in the Sudan recently arc stone hammers for beating copper and stone 
or clay rings. Fhese rings arc loo large for spinning whorls and 
expert opimon vanes considerably as to their use. Some of the uses 
suggested arc mace heads, balancing weights for throwing spears 
weights for nets, weights for digmng sticks, etc. 

The primitive bone-head^ spear in use until recently on the 
Sobat nver had no balance weight on the end nor can I trace any net 
which was weighted. The casting net or basket-trap was generally 
in use among primitive peoples. ^ 

The arcompanj^g plate, from a photograph taken by me. is both 
a liiu with the vanished past and an illustration how primitive man 
obtains great results with the least possible bodily fatigue. It shows 
Dinkas using their digging sticks to break up the ground after burning 
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off the grass and weeds. These sticks vary in length from ten to fourteen 
feet, and are about the thickness of a man’s wrist at the sharpened end, 
which is liardened in the fire. 

These digging sticks are not artificially weighted and are different 
implements from the Arab dibber. The long sticks take the place of 
a plough or heavy hoe. The Arab dibber is a curved stick which b 
push^ into the soft mud or earth (after flood, rain or irrigation) by 
the big toe. It is then given a circular motion and thus leaves a conical 
hole into which the sower drops the grain and closes the hole wth a 
foot. The dibber b not weighted and b used for the planting of 
cotton, dura, etc. A. E. Robinson. 


PRIMITIVE HUTS* 

In most popular text books on * Andent Britain * or the prehistoric 
period it is assumed that thatched huts had central roof poles. The 
WTiter suggests that the people who possessed sufficient intelligence 
to build corbelled stone huts or mud huts like those of the Nile dwellers 
without arches or supports could have employed methods of con¬ 
struction, thatching and so forth similar to those now used in Africa. 

The Sudan tukl (drcular hut) has no central pole. The conical 
top or roof consbts of a very light framework of thin branches and it 
varies in shape from a perfect cone to that of an open umbrella. Thb 
framework b made of radial poles fixed into a circumferential base of 
nexible withies . and it is thatched and complete before it is lifted on to 
the w*dls o>f mud, brick, tli^ stone (without mortar), or straw’, to which 
It IS aiiixcd. If the circubr w’alls arc of straw it is usual to drive four 
stout forked polw into the ground so as to take the weight of the roof. 
In most of these huts the cooking is done over a fire in the centre of the 
hut and the smoke keeps out mosquitoes, etc. 

ill * !**®“*‘l“* the hutsdisMvered by Mr H.S.Toms(see A.Hadrian 
AUcroh.EarUmork of England, p. 253) may be huts of the tukl tv-pc. 

I saw huts made entirely of reeds in the treeless marshes nw 
tte mouth of the Danube forty years ago and although of a similar 
^ to the tukl thiw were not as substantial nor as well finished as the 
African product. Some of the restorations which 1 have seen recently 
apj^r to me impra^cablc, since the structures (unless made of heavy 
umber) would not bear the weight of a thatch er. A. E. Robinson. 

_* '*'* "indebted to Mr G. N. Morhig, of Klunoum. for hi. good oflke. in 

conoenon with pUte ill. which a rrpmduccd froin one of Mr Robin»n'f^io^h.. 
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A POLISHED AXE FROM SOUTH AFRICA 

The finding ^by Professor Drennan in South Africa of a poHahcd 
stone axe associated with kite hen-midden material (Cape TtmeSf 
13 February 1930) is a matter of some interest to prehistorians* Very 
few polished axes have ever been found in South Africa, and this is 
the first time tl>at an association with a definite culture has been 
demonsmted. It Is true that rare instances of ground edges occur in 
Wilton industries, but no true polished axes have been found, Tlic 
new axe comes from a small rock-sheker at Witsands, be> ond Kommetje, 
where excavation have only yielded kitchen-mtddcn material. The 
ground surface is greater on one side of the tooi tlian on the otiier, 
extending two inches from tlic edge on the one side and only half an 
inch on the other. In tliis respect it tesemblcs the other polished axes 
found in the Union of South Africa and also certain examples from 
Australia : on the other hand the well-known specimen from Battlefields, 
^uthem Rhodesia, is polished all over and recalls rather the type found 
in the Congo. Professor Drcnnan considers that the newly found axe 
was undoubtedly fiafted, as a piilished groove exists at the butt end of 
the tool round which a withy could be bent and then fixed with 
gum and thong. This groove appears to have been made by pecking 
and tiicn rubbing, IThe material from which the tool is made is a 
local rock. 

Prof^essor Drennan li^ also described in the Joarnal of the Medical 
Assotiation of Souih Africa for November E929 an iniportani find of 
human bones in a sand quarry on the Cape Flats near Cape Town. Tlie 
industries found comprise kitchen-midden and Still Bav types. Some 
of the hones are of the ordinary Bushman type and with iiiese Professor 
Drennan associates the kitchen-midden tools. But a skull and a 
femur belong to quite a different and more Australian-like individual, 
and perhaps may be associated with the Still Bay mdusirv- Much 
controversy lias raged as to the former existence in South Africa of an 
Aiyitrahan-likc race. Rhodesian man has been cited as an example of 
this proto*Australian type and recent researches hy Mr Zictc at Cape 
Town seem to !>upTOrt this view, as perhaps also do these new-ly^found 
human remains. The cranium b almost complete and the dimensions 
are identical with those obtained by iirdlicka from un examination of 
190 South Australian skulb, though tlie angular measurements are by 
no means identical and the face b in several respects decidedly negroidL 
The prominence of the brow ridges however is a special leattirc of the 
skull which distingukhes it from Bushman or Bantu spedmeng. 
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Calculations from ilic size of the femur suggest that the individual may 
have been about 5J feet high. The former wide extension of the 
Australian and Melanesian races has been lately stressed by Professor 
Paul Rivet. Examples of the skeletons of both races seem to occur in 
South India, and if this is the case it is quite likely that South Africa 
\i*as not unknown to these peoples. M. C. BuRKnr 


BREWING IN ANCIENT TIMES 

The Gcscllschaft fflr die Geschichte und Bibliographic des 
Brauwesens, E.V. (Institut filr Ganingsgewcrbe, Berlin) hL for its 
chief object the publication of monographs on the histoiy of brewing 
One of the first of th^ is by Dr Huber, entitled Bier und Bierbereitu^ 
bet den Volkem der Urzetti i. Babylonien und Agypten, 1926. In 

beer and brewing by the peoples of Babylon 
and Eg>Tj- evidence, which is based on the rather scanty records 
obtained from se^-cylinders and monuments in tombs of the period 
indjcalcs that agnculture was practised as far back as 6000 b c • Now 
agriculture hw always been assisted with the baking of bread and the 
brewing of bwr, and there is abundant evidence in fact that both 
these cKcupations were practised in these early times. But malted 
barl^ 18 the s^ng.point for the brewing of beer, just as wheat is 
for bread, and here again we have evidence of the two crops cultivated 
at the ^me time and as of equal importance. Of course it must not be 
assumed that barley only was used for beer, since ‘ mixed * beers 
which were made from a‘grist* containing barley with 50 to 70 pei^ 
cent, of wheat, were also brewed. ^ j / per 

k-.k L" Egypt has probably not 

hitherto been fully recoded and some of Dr Huber's^ condi^iom 

we of great interest. Thus we learn from Babylonian pay-lists ai^ 
in^nptions t^t beer was drunk in large quantitira?bT Um 
rations "ere fixed acroring to the class of employment Officids 
were pronded for at the liberal daily rate of about sW o pints biSn 
workem and harem women were allowed c pints, though’iS tSl lat^ 
^ the beer was a sweeter type, while tie labourer L le^ th^ I 
pints of a very weak beer. ^ 

By the time of Hammurabi the importance of beer had increased 
to such an extent as to render necessary strict law, comroltoT^ 

!»« of WOAI. « or fa. 
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preparation, price and sale. Daily offerings made to the deity Ishtar— 
according to the andent belief that gods required the same form of 
sustenance as man—contained barley and two pints of good strong beer. 
In medicine also, beer was frequently used Doth as a cure and as a 
means of diluting the less pleasant constituents, and such forms of 
medicine no doubt attained a measure of popularity, though the records 
arc silent as to whether they were effective. 

In Egyp tian times the importance of beer as a national drink was 
supreme. It was drunk by people of all ages and classes, and even 
workmen were content to receive it as a part-wage. The use of w'ine 
was aln^t entirely supplanted, for the art of brewing had passed 
largely into the hmds of the housewife. Needless to say the beers 
must have varied considerably in quality, and Dr HuberV work leads 
us to believe that die beer of the time was a turbid, easily-infected 
liquid prepared under the most primitive conditions. Hops were not 
used, and the beer had to be drunk through a long tube in order to 
avoid the sediment. Perhaps the Egyptians considered diere was 
* no such thing as bad beer \ though that the dangers of excess were 
realized is shown by the fact that the young were warned that * when 
thou drinkest till the demon seizes thy heart. .. the next day wilt thou 
be unable to work*. Dr Huber’s most remarkable achievement, 
however, is Im description of the reliefs from ten Egyptian tombs, 
which, when pieced together, give 23 scenes representing the complete 
brewing process of the time. 

Many Egyptian words connected with brewing may be traced 
from corresponding Sumerian-Babylonian ccjuivalcnts and Dr 
Huber’s work therefore also throws an interesting light on the relative 
ages of these two civilizations which, as wc have seen, are intimately 
connected with that of Civilization it^f. Juuus Grant. 

SURGERY WITH FLINT 

The notes which follow deal with some surgical operations per¬ 
formed about thirw years ago by the Loucheux Indians* of the Yukon 
Territory of Canaefa. These Indians had not at that time been spoiled 
by too clo^ a contact with white men, and were in what might be 
described in a general way as a * neolithic * stage of culture; con¬ 
sequently tliis record of their skill in surgery is of some interest for 


• This name u beJicred to co\Tr the Tukintthkutchm and the Tatlitkutchin 
•ectkns of the Kutchin tribe, one of the Athapaai^ langxiige-gioup. 
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the 8^e of the comparison that may be drawn between them and those 
prehistoric peoples who are known to have practised quite serious 
operations, such as trepanning, witli success. 

The facts were communicated to the writer by Mr George M. 
Mitchell, of Quebec; and he must be considered an authority seeing 
that he lived with one of these tribes for more than tw’o years, was 
r^sed to the rank of chief, and also obtained the closest insight into 
their methods by personal experience. 

- Mitchell found himself near the summit 

of the Omlvie Range at approximately lat. 64^45' n. long, w. 

A tree wmch he had occasion to fell slipped backwards off its stump 
inst^d of falhng clear, and the butt struck him on the centre of the 
left knee, brcalong the patella. This injury made him quite helpless, 
as, when the patella is broken, the limb cannot be straightened bv 
modular oower. The n^rest civilized surgeon, being more ih^ 
a thou^nd miles distant, Mr Mitchell had no choice but to submit 
himself to the lotal *sava^ practitioners. These in his case were the 
women of the tnbe to which the men of his part>* belonged ; surgerv* 

among these people being a function of the women and not of the 
men. 

His retainers at^rdingly conveyed him to their camp on a 

l‘"PP“g *>is leg to 3 long wooden 
splint, and though they covered the disUnce of sixty miles in less than 
elevCT houra the leg was naturally very much swollen when they 
am\^. The mewt expert of the women, assisted by a younger girl 
who happened to be the chiefs wife, immediately gave the leg a careful 
examinatton, and, ^ she decided that an operation should be performed 

oP^e^^ght^ 

As a prelimin^ they fixed the leg rigidlv into a pair of wooden 

Tk' ™de very quickly and skilfuUy by somrof 

L Ti. Ju ■ of flint an inch an J a half in 

* natural cutUng edge, that was struck on the spot 
with the back of an «e from a rough lump of flint that was kept at hiETd 
for flrc-making. Mr Mitchell later asked the cUcf whv lhcv*^had used 
flint instead of the very good Sheffield knives whichTe^X^ 
m abimdance and was told tl^t a fresh flint knife was 
It was clean. whereM a stwl blade would have been dirty. But althouS 
this answer might be taken to suggest that the IndiaM had some idra 
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of the importanco of avoiding infection Mr Mitchell docg not remember 
that they made any attempt to wash the leg, or even their own hands, 
before they began to operate* 

When everything was ready, and a crowd of Indians had packed 
themselves into the Ic^ge to see the spectacle, the chieTs wife proceeded 
to die actual operation under the careful instruction of the older 
wximan ; the latter, though she had much more knowledge and expen- 
ence, was handicapped by possessing a tender heart, whereas the former 
thoroughly enjoyed indicting pain* She made three cuts : one about 
three inches long down the inner side of the knee, one crossivise below 
the knee to the outer side of the kg, and a third, corresponding to 
the first, up the outer side ; and then, seizing the flap of skin that was 
thus released on three sides, she flayed it upw-ards so as to expose the 
patella* This proved to have been split horizontally, the two fragments 
being separated from one another in a vertical direction* 

Now it is dear that their prehenmary examination had shown the 
two women tltat this was what they woutu hnd, for in the meantime the 
men liad been busy preparing a number of small pins of caribou hDne* 
These the women inserted into the tissue just above the upper fragnient 
and just below the lower one, leaving their heads projecting slightly, 
and then, taking caribou sinew that had been pulled out to about twice 
the thickness of the coarsest sewing thread, they wound it backwards 
and forwards round the pins so as to draw the two fragments of the 
patella together. When the fragments were firmly unic^ in this way 
they replaced the flap of skin and bound it into place with thongs, 
without sewing up the wound* 

During the operation Mr MitchcU became unconscious several 
times, and he remcmlyers tliat whenever he came to he found small 
bundles of deerskin containing hot sand or live coals in the palms of 
!us hands. He thinks that these were only applied as a last resource, 
when the operators feared that without them he would not regain 
consciousness at all* He thinks that the whole operation may liavc 
taken t^'O or three hours to complete. 

Sulisequcnt treatment consisted of tlie application every three or 
four days, for about a month, of a hot poultice made of vanous herbs 
and the inner bark of a W'illow; and w^hatever the qualities of this 
compound may have been the W'ound healed in six or seven weeks 
without any Infection. The bone pins worked their way out through 
the akin in the course of the ensuing three years, and the sinew appears 
to have been absorbed* 
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Mr Mitchell remained on his back for about thret rnomhs, and 
after a further aix or eight montiis waa able to undertake the long 
return journey down the Peel and up the Mackenzie rivera. During 
the whole of this lime he continued to wear his splints and to use a long 
two-handed pole, the Indian substitute for a cnitcli. On hia return 
to civilization the doctors found that the patella was peiVecUy knit, 
and though a long period of treatment was required to restore the 
withered muscles and loosen the stiff joint the leg was eveniuallv 
brought back to a perfectly sound condition* 

However, as this operation b being considered as an example 
of surgcr>* ay practised by a primitive people, it would be an exaggeration 
to give the Indians full credit for the complete recovery that Mr Mitchell 
eventuaJlv made. His owm opinion is that an Indian* who had suffered 
the same injury would have worn his splints and used a crutch for the 
rest of his life, as the risk of breaking rite leg a second time would have 
been too great to allow him to dispense with them, and the Indians 
have no knowledge of massage or any other ariihcial means of restoring 
supp)<mes3 and strength. But even so the mere fact that such an 
operation could have been performed successfully, and without killing 
the patient through shock, tetanus, gangrene, or wliatnot, is suffidcntlv 
remarkable m itself when all the circumstances are taken into account 

Another interesting case that came under Mr Mitchell's own 
obsen-ation was that of a young Indian who was shot accidcntollv 
dunng a be^-himt-a rifle buUet entered liis cheat from the front 
just above the heart, w^as deflected upwards, and came to rest in the 
muscles of the shoulder between the back of the neck and the scapula 
The women who examined him were puzzled at finding no wound 
of exit, but proceeded to search for the bullet in the manner of civilized 
surgtmna with flexible probes, made out of plbni shoots of willow 
which inserted at the wound of entry. Having eventually located 
the buUct m thw way they removed it through an incision in the patient's 
back. After his recovery the patient seemed to be none the worse 
and returned to his ordmaiy avocations. 

Perhaps the most remarkable point in tliis case was tJiat the women 
w'erc careful to leave the probes sticking in the wound after they had 
extracted the bullet, and only withdrew tiiem by degrees as healme 
progressed outw-ards from within. They were evidemly quite aware 
of ^e danger of allowing a deep gunshot wound to bed superfickllv 
while any danger of infection at the bottom remained. 

It appears, however, that in spite of their undoubted skill these 
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Indians consistently refused to carry out any kind of amputation. 
Mr Mitchell noted this on several occasions, and quoted the following 
case as a rather extreme example. .An Indian was brought in whose arm 
had been clawed by a bear; most of the flesh had been tom off the upper 
arm so that a good part of the humerus was exposed, and bleeding lud 
only been stoppled with great difficulty. The cnief asked Mr Mitchell’s 
advice as to what should be done, and, as it \^'as clear that the ann 
could never be scndccable again, he suggested to the chief to have it 
cut off at the shoulder—this being an operation that was w'cll within 
the powers of the skilled women of the tribe. However the chief 
refused point-blank, and simply liad dressings applied ; and as a result 
the man, though he survived, was condemned to a miserable existence 
with a withered limb permanently bound across his chest. Mr Mitchell 
never managed to satisfy himseff as to the real reason for this dislike 
of amputation, but believes that some religious scruple may have been 
involved- Angus Graham. 

EXCAVATIONS, 1930 

When this number appears the digging season will have opened in 
Great Britain. The event of the year will be the excavation of Vem- 
lamium, the Roman mother-city of St. Albans. The site has been 
kept free from modem buildings through the public spirit and foresight 
of the owners. 'Hie complete excavation of the southern portion only 
will be a matter of years. The work will be directed for the Society 
of Antiquaries of London by Dr Mortimer Wheeler, M.C., Keeper of 
the London Museum. We hope that it will be possible, if not this 
year perhaps later on, to make a thorough examination of the pre-Roman 
defences, which are constructed on a colossal scale. The excavations 
necessitated outside Colchester by the cutting of a wide by-pass road 
should 3ricld most important comparative evidence. Indcca the two 
sites have much In common. 

Wessex is, as usual, w^ell to the fore, and although detailed infor¬ 
mation is not yet available, we know of at least three important new 
undertakings in addition to such hardy annuals as the Meare lake 
village and Windmill Hill. 
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The Editor ii not akvays able to verify information taken from the 
dat^ press and other sources and cannot therefore assume responsibility 


An International Congress of Anthropology and Archaeology is 
to ^ held in Portugal bctvi'cen 21 and 30 September next. It will 
begin at Coimbre, continue at Opono, and conclude at Lisbon. 
Participation in the Congrps is open to members of L'Institut 
International d’Anthropologic (subscription 40 francs a year, which 
include the Revue tTAnthropol^ie) and to others who send 40 francs 
to the Secretary of the Institute (15 rue de TEcolc de Medicine, Paris) 
from whom a detoilcd programme of the Congress may be obtained. 
[I“® Congress will^ be divided into a number of sections, and everyone 
mcluding thoM without any specialized knowledge, will find much to 
interest them in the \Tiriou8 papers. Certain reductions will be made 
in the fares on railways and boats for the benefit of those who enroll 
themselves before i August. 


Messre Methuen are iMuine a aeries of County Archaeologies 
and the first volumes, on Middlesex. Berkshire and Kent, will be 
ready shorty. Each volume will contain a concise account of the 
archaeological matcnal. from the Old Stone Age to the Norman 
Conquwt. together with a detailed gazetteer conuining full references, 
a iBt of m^oms. a biblio^phy, and a folding map. The General 
^itor of the senes is MrT. D Kendrick, of the British Museum. 
The senes shoiJd provide a popular and at the same time authoriutive 
set of handbooks and we wish it every success. 

• In thb .cetba are puUiahed «ich notes about forthcoming events as are received 
1 FoT^ooming Excavations had to be discontinued on account of 

oaficulty of obtaining the neceaearj infbnnation in time for publication We remt 
we think that exavaton tbemaelvea might have profited, especially in om 
where an appeal for public support is made. ^ 
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One of our readers informs us for the benefit of those interested 
in the Middle East that a full conspectus of recent work out there is 
to be found in the Bulletin of Associates of'Fine Arts, Yale University, 
February 1930. 

The * Runic inscription * which wc conunented upon in our last 
number (pp. 108-9) w'as also exposed by the Glas^oto Herald, 
12 November 1929. We regret that, not being aware of this at the time, 
we made no reference to it. 

^ 

As the result of excavations carried out last April on the (^mp on 
Holmbury Hill, Surrey, Mr S. E.Winbolt reports evidence of ‘flint- 
working people, neolithic or later: flint flakes and implements, and 
(possibly) sling pebbles. Early Iron Age: (possibly) sling pebbles, 
many b^liive querns, gritted red pottery. La T6nc iii soapy black ware. 
Roman Age: a dark grey rim ana possibly the sling pebules*. As he 
reads the evidence, ‘ the defences of the camp were thrown up, possibly 
on a neolithic site, in the Early Iron Age, and continued to l)e inhabited 
in the Roman era*. {The Times, 29 April 1930). 

^ ^ 

Wc have received from Miss Liddell a copy of a type-written 
report on excavations carried out under her direction at North 
Wamborouph, Hants., during March and April of last year. It is 
beautifully illustrated and reflects the utmost credit on all concerned. 
The site contains the remains of a Roman villa and wc arc glad to hear 
that work has been continued this year with very satisfactory results. 
Readers of Antiquitv will recall Miss Liddelrs paper in a recent 
number (September 1929, pp. 283-91) on the ornamentation of 
prehistoric pottery, and will hope wnen the present work is complete 
that she will find a prehistoric site to excavate. 

^ ^ 

A new Roman fort has been discovered at Newbrough, near 
Hexham, on Hadrian’s Wall. The church stands inside, and part of 
the churchyard wall is on the wall of the fort. Trial excavations have 
been made by Mr F.G. Simpson. (Efening World, Ncw’castlc on Tyne, 
5 and 6 March). 
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A Similar but less happy discovery has also been announced by 
live press. An air-photograpli published by the Dtiify Express (Scotch 
edition, 26 March) has the toUowing title Faint traces of the 
Roman camp at St. AbbS Head, near Benvick, picked out by the ^le 
eye of the Aerial Camera ^ Every tvord of ihb is wrong. The 
traces arc not faint but quite plainly marked ; it is not a camp, nor if 
it were would it be likely to be Room since it is almcat mathematically 
circular; it is not at Stf Abb's Head but5 miles to the southwest; ana 
it was not discovered by either camera or pilot, since it is marked on 
the Ordnance Map. Actually the circular bank h of quite modem 
originj and was probably thrown up round a clump of trees. The 
photograph vras submitted to us soon after it was taken, and the main 
facts were at once pointed out. It is tliercfore unlikely that ‘ Scotland 
will learn a new and unsuspected story of her nation^ history' from 
thb particular site, though air-photography in the Vale of Strathmore 
for example might well make an important contribution to knowledge. 
But the ^eagle eye* must beware of the goose's quill, lest it be put 
out thereby. 

^ 

Another gaucherie was published in The Sphere {8 March), w here 
* old mediaeval tiles emblazoned with an embryonic (ate) English 
lion* are described as 'relics of Rome^ The picture sho^vs plainiy 
that diey are medieval, but does not throw any light on the true nature 
of the lion. It should be added that the tiles were found at Great 
Berkhamsted Castle in Hens., and that tlic site of this name associated 
with William the Conqueror's march on London is more likely to be 
Little Berkhamsted, near Hertford. 

It is good new's to he^ that Sir Philip Sassoon Is promoting 
air-photography of ancient sites in lus new command, No. 601 (City 
of London) Squadron, Auxiliary Air Force, and that the subject b 
arousing interest. (Dnify Nevos^ z8 February ), 

O’ 

Interesting Roman ren^ns have been found in King's Meadow, 
Carlisle, a second century site, among the finds being a very fine pair 
of trumpet brooches on a chain. Mr R, G, Collinp^'ood, has 
prepared a preliminary report- (The Tims^ 15 March, p. q). 
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An interesting suggestion to account for the invention of 
brick building has been pul forward by Mr S. R. K, Glanville, of the 
British Museum, He says:— 

* From a very early time it must have struck the Eg^'ptians that the 
large, irregular blocks of dry Nile mud, which were left as the retreating 
river’s banks hardened and cracked in the strong stm. OTuld not only 
be used themselves as a serviceable building material, b^ut could aJ^ 
be imitated by drying lumps of w'et mud—regardless of the state of the 
river. Thus, doubtless, bricks came to be invented. At first they 
seem to have been used merely as subsidiary to the ^ody or mcky 
wails of scooped-out graves and' Imt-cinzles, But, as the si^pc of tlie 
brick became more definitei its possibilities were apprested, and 
buildings constructed entirely of sun-dried mud^bneks bec^e 
ruie^and have remained soever since, (//fiw. L^Jtdon Afeaw, 8 March), 

<?■ ■•iS- ^ 

TThc discovery of a very prinulive skull at Choukouiicnj ne^ Peking, 
on ’ December 1929 is of prime importance. Prof, G. Elliot Smith, 
wTiiing to The Timi, t6 April, speaks of it as ‘the most impc^tve 
and probably the most important, contribution to our knowledge of 
earlvPleistocene Man that has yet been made The skull wasembedded 
iii very hard stone (travertine) but Dr Davidson Black, to 
find is due, im succeeded in removing it so that 'there is revved 
the fimt time the whole brain-case of an early Pleistocene Man . P^. 

Elliot Smith points out certain lubconcepliona which arc now 
up bv the evidence which the skull presents. An illustration of the 
right'side of the hralTi*case is in the same issue of Tht TtfmSj and 
trations of the skull, from several points of view', appeared in 
Loftdan News, 3 May. Illustrated memoirs published by the Gcologtcal 
Sodety of China are noticed in The Times^ 5 May, p. 9- 

^ ^ ^ 

The exca^'ations of Sir Charles Maraton and Professor Gamtang 
at Jericho have aroused considerable interest and vre look fonvard 
to the publication of their results. {Daily Telegraph, to-ii February). 

O ^ 'fi? 

Seven skeletons have been found near Boulogne in a tomb 
formerly buried beneath sand-dune^ and rccendy denuded by the 
wind. \Diuly Mail^ 17 February). 
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An account of recent archaeological work in India by Mr H. 
Harercaves, Oxidating Director General of Archaeology, has been 
published in The Times^ i8 February. We understand that the long- 
awaited account of Mohenjo-Daro will be issued shortly. 

o ^ 

A hoard of gold and inlaid Jewelry has been found on a site at 
Sirkap near Taxila in India. (The Times, 25 January). 

*0 O O' 

The mummified remains of a rhinoceros have been found in an 
ozokerite mine at Starunia in Eastern Gahda. (Nottingham Guardian, 
16 January ; III, J^ondon News, x8 January). 

Step>s are l)eing taken for the uncovering under expert 8uper\’i8ion 
of certain ^rtions of the Roman town of Isca Dumnoniorum (Exeter)» 
where old buildings are to be cleared away. 

O o 

St.^ Isaac 3 Cathedral, Leningrad, is to be transformed into an 
anti-religious museum. (Manehesttr Guardian Weekly, 17 January). 

o 

Ab Mpeal for ^£5567 has been issued by the officers of the British 
School of Archaeology in Iraq (Gertrude Bell Memorial). Out of the 
/iO,<w retired to endow the School, £6000 (bequeathed by Gertrude 
Bell herself) IS being held in trust by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, and no less than ;(;8463 has been raised by public subscription, 
rhose who attended the crowded inaugural meeting in the Central 
Hall at Westminster, presided over by Sir Percy Cox, Chairman of 
t^he School, will not be surorised at the success of the appeal. We 
hope the rcmaimng sum will soon be forthcoming. Cheques should 
be made payable to the British School of Archaeology in Iraq and 
^t to the Honorary SwreUry (Sir Edgar Bonham-Cartcr), 17 Radnor 
Place, London, W.2, We feel sure that the School has a great future. 

O ^ 

Detailed particulars have been published of Dr Selim Hassan’s 
diwovcry of the tomb of Ra-Wer (Fifth Dynasty), who among other 
titles enjoyed that of High Priest of the Coddesses of Egypt. The 
tomb was found near the Sphinx and is said to be the Largest private 
tomb of the old kingdom hitherto known. (Morning Post, 17 February). 
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The fifth of the British Museum's expeditious to British Honduras 
for the excavuiion of Maya antiquities is now at work under the direction 
of Captain E, L. Gmniog, The investigation of the site at Pusilha 
will be continued. (TVie Tma, 22 January 1930, p* 17). 

An exhibition of the Stone Age skulls discovered by the East 
African Arcliaeological Expedition in Kenya under the direction of 
Mr L. S, B, Leakey was held at the Royal College of Surgeons in 
January. One skeleton^ though of a comparatK-ely late period, is 
spcdally interesting. It was found at the lowest part of a great burial 
mound, covered with parts of other skeletons (presumably human 
sacrifices at the burial of a chief), fine stone pots and mortars, bowls 
and tools. Faience and agate beads were ajso found, and are taken to 
indicate that the Stone Age people were in touch with traders from the 
civilizations of the time, {The 22 January I930^ p* 9). 

^ 

An interesting account of the results of the excavations made at 
the early Christian church of San Sabastian in the Appan Way was 
communicated to The Timer, 20 January 1930 (p. 11). The work was 
begun by the Pontifical Archaeological Commission in 1915 and has 
been continued, except for suspension during tiie War, ever since. 
The foundations show that the building nraa constructed over some 
Roman houses dating from the 2nd century AJ>, 

o 

A relic of Buddlia, w^hich h regarded as autlientic by the Southern 
Circle of the Indian Archaeotogic^ Survey, is reported In The Times^ 
29 January 1930, p. 13. 

^ -o 

A lecture on the excavations at Caistor, next Norwich, by Prof. 
Donald Atkinson, in which details of tlic temples found on the 

site were given, is reported at some length in The Times, 22 February, 

p. 9. 

^ <> 

Excavation on the early Trojan site of Thermi has been resumed 
by the Britbh School at Amens under the direction of Miss Winifred 
Lamb. {The Times, tj March, p. ta). 
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Reports on the excavations at Herculaneum^ which have been in 
progress since May 1927, arc printed in Tke Timrs, 33 January*, p, n, 
and 25 April, p. 11. The excavators aim to preserve the onginal 
construction of the houses, with their special architecture and styles 
of decoration. 

The report of the Associazione Nazionalc per Aquilcia, giving the 
first resiilts of the excavations in progress at Aquileia has been 
published In The TVwicr, i February, p* ti» 

«£>■ 1^^ 

A ccmetciv dating from the 7th or 8th centuries AJ>. has been 
found near Oer Jigen, i n Canton Zunch * Ove r 50 tombs were examined, 
38 of them having grave goods. (The Times, 20 February, p, 13). 

Excavations carried out last year by Professor Waker Schmid of 
Graz, Austria, at S, Margarethen,have established the fact that this 
village was the ancient NorLla, the capital of the East Alpine kingdom 
of Noncum, The town b first mentioned in 113 b.c., w'hen the '(p*cat 
l>attlc between the Romans on the one hand and theCimbriandTcutoncs 
took place near it. I^he kings of Noricum were allies 
of the Suabian king Ariovistus and of Julius Caesar, After the conquest 

tn 16 e,c., a new capital, Vtnmum 
(Zollfcidc near Klagenfurth was founded, and the name of Norcia was 
tmnsferred to an adjacent Roman posting-station. Today the memory 
of It sumves only in the legend of a buried city at Horfeld, 

The archaeological discoveries consist of houses of one nr two 
rooms each, one being dsimed as that of the king. The pottery belongs 
to the Ute Celtic penod (znd and lat centuries n.C.), and to the ^rinniflE 
of the Roman tmpire. Close by are the * gold and silver pits ’ mentionea 
by Strabo, and remains of the iron-miacs for which Noreia was famous 
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PAINTING IN ISLAM ; « Study of the Pbee of PicttiTiid An m Muallm Cuhtir^. 
By Sir Thomas W* ARKOLCr. Oxjbrd ‘ Ci^md^n Pna. 19^8, pp^ 159, 

xcith 65 plates tr/tshtch S art m i^tflour, 84^^ 

ITiii honk is one of the most succcs^fuj exam pics of printing and production that have 
ever appeated from the dtccjtdon Pras,, wlicrc metindous caw md artutic taste have 
lung l»ca happily combined. TJie rcpmductiirQ of the plates, both in colour and in 
half-tone^ U nrsimritably good, but the t^mphy of tl^ Ustterpfws pa^ ijt equally a 
delight to the eye. As one comes to study the icjrt of the \xiluiiic. the drat impresaioa b 
of inuTiense leaming, increieed by the elaborately accented Arabic names—tnutslitcrattd 
scoording (0 the Ulcat praettoe of admlars—and hy the pkntiful reference* to original 
tourec* in tlic fbotnotca. But on fiirtlker acq^uarnlxocct ‘^tic finds tliat tbi* .tpparcntly 
pondemuA text is ver 7 readable, and » ilhoniiuLtcd by frequent fliahes of reid humoiirj, 
ns in the compirisona: between ChdaUan and MusLuu laxity in mattet* of ndigion^ or in 
the artniaing legends of King Solomon and the Queen of Sneba. Moreover, it contains 
a number uf cbanmiig Intnalatton* from the Arabic, nuny of them in hknk veree, which 
are not aacHbed to any tmuBlator by name and ate therefaw presumably the work of Sir 
Tlioinas Arnold hiiiuelf. 

^ K» preface he expLiin^ that * the present work makes no claim to be a bistury of 
Muslim painters * and t^t ' the purpose of the book is rather to indicate the place of 
painting in the Utamic uorld, both in rcUtion to these: theoIngiciLl circles which condciniiedi 
the practiw of It, and to ihoae persona who^ disnegiu'dtng the prohihittona of feligtutt. 
consulted their own Listes in cncounagiug itTIis author has lestricted himself to tbes* 
self-appointed limit*, but if hw wxifk ftbould reach a scamd edirion there must be trnmy 
stm^nt* whn ^uld welcome the inclusion of a bibliofraphy, and it might bo destrable 
to giii’e dimenskinsr in incho or wntimetrc*, nf the pictures mpcoduced, as is usually done 
in the case of larger Euiop^ painlings. This alight addition oould e^mly be inserted in 
the * Notes oa the Illustrations *. 

There IS very little tnhirmatton about technique in ihc book, stuch as one find* in 
M.SaUdm *6 Manuel (Turf muTufnNin (p, 6 * ere.); buton the otherh^d there is a good deal 
nf new nmtier tclattng to indtvidijol aitistt. which it too often lacking lu w'ork* of ttiis 
kind. ITie nuthor'a nsearcbea Euve not enahled him to give ui 4 Muslim oounterpmt of 
Vasari (llmugh apparently \LiqrM in tlie fifteenth rentury did compile Such 4 tfiUecibn). 
but threw a good d^| of light on the Mtiaiim painters state of mind, social poutian, 
Tuetbods of work, and remuneratiDn. 

It is well-known thiu the reptesentntion of hurrumfiguiEs and all citherllvijiig forms was 
oondemned in ilie lalnmic world, not, a* u conimucdy supposed, by any specific reference 
in the Koran, but by parget in those " Tradlirona uf the Pmiihet * wldch have alway* 
been considered to be divinely lospired. and carry nlinott as much weight as the Koran 
itself. The author suggpts that hoatility m figure-representaiioii was of lewish ori^, 
wd iliat Mubammstd himself vni* lc» intolerant, for did he ijot allow hi* chtld<-wde 
A'iohah (aged nine) 10 oonilnuc playing with her tklb m his tmt ? 
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loonocljuni was a Uter dcYrlopraent. But although the mosque remained^ in all 
countries, unriolated by figure paintings, the pruhibitioo came to be disregarded in the 
secular life of the court, despite the ceaseless hostility of the theolomans. Yet the Koran 
itself, while it inspired that wonderful ornamental calligraphy which is perhaps the chief 
glory of Muslim art, was nerer illustrated with hgure-painting. (Oddly enough, the 
‘ Arabian Nights an ideal subject for artists of the Persian schwl, seems ncATr to have 
attracted them), Muhammad himself is represented in no surviving pictures csrlicr than 
shout 1300, and from the 16th century onwards hia face is veikd. 

Painting in Islam,up to 1600 or so,was nuunly confined to miniatures in monuscripta. 
There are famous walUpaintings at Qu^ayr *Amni (Sth century) in Moab, and at Slmarri 
(qth century) in Mesopotamia, but theM arc exceptional and both were alntost certainly 
executed by Christtan artists. Highly erotic paintings on the walk of rD)’al baths were 
favoured in Persia at a later period, and the learned author cuntrivxs to get a good deal of 
amusement out of describing them. But very few examples of painting of any sort arc 
earlier than the 15th century. Nearly all were miniaturta, and the oldest important 
exampk of this wo A. tltc Maqilmit of Ijfartn (13th century),is ascribed to Christian artists. 
The first pcopk to encourage painters to transgress the Islamic prohibitions were the same 
powerful rukrs of the eastern Muslim states who broke other rules relating to wine, 
eunuchs, and tomb>building. At first they utilized the services of artists from the large 
Christian communities still surviving under Muslim ruk, and to this source wc owe the 
round haloes used in early pictures. Later, these were superseded by cliaracteristic 

* fiame-haloes * imported by Chinese artists, together with dragons, and many animal 
and bird forma from far Cathay. Other ckments in early Islamic printing were con¬ 
tributed by the revived Greek school at Harrftn in Mesopotamia, the Manichaeans in 
Khurasan, and the Sasanian remains in Persia. l.arge numbers of Islamic printings of 
later date are preserved in public and private colkt^na, but far more have perished. 
The paper on which they were executed in delicate colours ta easily dama^ aiul destroyed, 
the great Muslim dries where they were most numerous suffered much by war even iter 
the terrible Mongol invasions of the t3th century, the ladies of the hanm (tcoording to the 
author) decorated them with dirty finger-marks, and iconoclasts burned llicm in quantities. 
Most of the surviving examples are Persian and Indian : the western parts of the Muslim 
world (Spain, North Africa, Eg>'pt, Syria. Turkey) seem to have followed the orthodox 
prohibition. 

The subject-matterofthe pamiings provides the author with tomcof his roost interesting 

chapters, and indudes several national cpica, full of fighting and bloodshed • a quasi- 
scientific book by QaxvrinI on the * Marvels of Creation '; and a whok galaxy of Mmlim 

* prophets ' and saints. Among these art several of the chief figures of Otrialianity • 

Jesus. Abraham, Joseph and Solomon among them. Some of the kgends of jeaut «e 
recorded (though often in a different version) in the New Tettamcni. Others are 
unknown in the Omarian world. The sacrifice of Isaac is the subject of a highly realistic 
picture (xxxi), whik the Queen of Stieba’s appearance at Solomon » oouri brings us almost 
into the realm of comic opera. Jonah and the whak are only a degree ksa amusing • and 
next in this strange galk^ comes Alexander the Great, whose adventures on the ‘ Iriand 
of Women ' (xxxvil, 6) Sir Thomas Arnold discreetly ignores. Last of sll we meet s 
variety of tomed jinm. ^71^, and rawics, to say nothing of Borlq, the horse with 
a woman s head on which Muhammad rode from Mecca to Jerusalem. She gets a wimk 
chapter to herself. * 

rhe author makes several important statements in regard to Islamic painting in 
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general. He pointa out in one place (p. 37) that Muhammacian Itterarure containa no 
attempt * to work out any indep^dent aystem of aeathetica or arrive at any apprcctition 
of an for ita ovm aake a peninent and penetrating observation. ^ Hb cighui chapter 
explains the almost complete absence of any eiibn at portraiture in painting, and the ninth 
shows that, with a few exceptions due to alien influence, emotion is ne\Tr expressed. Thus 
the painting of blaro, in spite of all the charm of colour and compoaitton and pattern that 
it displays, lades the human and spiritual interest that counts for ao much in Wcatem art 

Murrm S. Drigcs. 

THE MOST ANCIENT EAST: THE ORIENTAL PRELUDE TO EUROPEAN 

PREHISTORY. By Prof, V. Gordon Cuilde, Kegan Paul. 1928, ftp. 272. 

Prof. Childe*8 book was produced very quickly, and bears some aigna of haste. But 
it b neverthclesa a tour de font. It b a very uaeful book, and win remain so for some little 
while, till the author brin^ out a new edition, comiderins the latest deveiopmentt of 
excav’ation and the latest cntical work on the subject. It b a book that might very weU be 
brought uptudatefromtimetotime. Itgivcs the general reader, as well aa the archacologbt, 
a competent conspectua of recent archaralogical dbcorery, and will be specially uaeful to 
the European archaoologbts,who must now more and more acquaint thcniscbeswith the 
results of Orienul dbeovery. The archaeolo^cal world is growing smaller every day, 
and in all directions spheres of work and thought previously independent are impinging 
on one another. 

Prof. Chikle summariaea in turn the Eg>'ptian predynastic age in the light of recent 
dbeovery, from the Badarian period to the rise of the dynastic age in Egypt; the two 
* prediluvian * cultures of Susa and their connexions ; the Sumerian age on which ao 
much fresh light has been thrown by Mr Woolley and Prof. Langdon at Ur and Kbh; and 
the newly-found and moat unexpected Indus dviUzation at Harapps and Mohenjo-Daro; 
ending with an exondiiun on the relatbn of Europe with the East. 

I do not intend to recapitubtc Prof. Childe's views here : they must be ascertained 
by reading hb book. I find little to quarrel with except on minor issues. We must 
wait for more light. Naturally there b no finality about any of these things yet. He b 
very definite on Susa t and tt; but 1 prefer to suspend judgment still on the verv interest¬ 
ing question whether it b Susa i or ll that b contemporary with al-Uba^ and what the 
relation of the pottery of Jemdet Nasr b to that of al- Uboid* or that of Nihavand to Susa. 
On p. 166 Prof. Childe aeema to bring Semites as * a new ethnic clement' into Elam with 
the second Susian style. Early (prc-Sumcrian) Semites in Sumer are not impossible, 
though 1 do not think them very probable ; but of Semites in Elam we lounr nothing. 
They left no lingubtic traces of tlieir presence there, at any rate, and Semites without s 
Semitic language arc no longer Semites : properly spring the word * Semitic ' denotes a 
language, not a race. Wc cannot speak of ^mitic skulb. 

The author b interested in the disputed matter of the early relationships of Sumer 
with Egypt amd the primary of the one culture o\‘rr the other. He seems geTtcrally to 
agree with my own contention that Sumer b probably the older; tiut at any rate of the 
nearly contemporary cultures of early Ur and Jurat Dynasty Egypt the former b the more 
liiglily developed and seems to have communicated certain td^ to Egypt, which, m 1 


* The laicst rcsula inxn Ur ahouid dawle this point.—Eo. 
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bciieve I was the first to point out, appear exotic in E^ypt and eventually died out there. 
One does not thereby ignore the predyimtic culture-history of Egypt, one b accused of 
doing. I entirely agree with Prof. Elliot Smith that the predynaatic Egyptian culture b 
one with that of dynastic Egypt; the dynastic culture grew up as definitdy from the pre- 
dynasde as the h 4 noan culture grew out of that of neolithic Crete : there b i>o bteak. 
But I do think, and Prof. Childc b inclined to agree with me, apparently, that early 
Egypt borrowed some elements of civilization from the cultuie of Sumer, which c. 3000 
B.C. was more highly developed than that of Egypt, and to was probably the older of tlie 
two. That b all and thb oonclunon b reinfor^ by the fact th^ one can tee rwithing in 
SiiTiior that vras borrowed from Egypt: that b to say the Sumerian culture was probably 
more fixed and characterized than that of Egypt e. 3000 B.C., and so again was probably 
the older. Time will show if thb b right or not. 

Prof. Chikle well brings out the vital difference between the geographical ittuation of 
the Egyptian and the Mcaopoumbn river-valleys (p. 125), which liad a great infiuenoc on 
tlieir respective hbtoriea. Perhaps he over<cmpha8izes the dbaimilarity of Egyptuin 
and Mesopotamian religion (p. 194): there are many real resemblances such as that w hich 
exbted in some respects, and not only philolorically, between Osiris and Ashur (Marduk), 
arul sdll more such as that between the goddesses Hathor and Ishtar, notably in the 
latter’s Sumerian form Ninkhuraag, *thc Mistress of the Mountain*. The likeness of 
Ninldruisag to Hathor in all respects—as cow-goddesa, as mbtress of the desert, as 
protectress of the necropoles. b almost uncanny. I may refer to Mr C. J. Gadd's 
remarkable chapter on al-*ljbaid on the subject. Sliall we look to Syria for a common 
origin for both ? 

The most interesting question of all b rmw for the first time presented to the public 
in an acoeasihle form : the question of the eariv Indus dvilizacion. It presents many 
difficulties. When, in 1913, I first suggested tiiat the Sumerians bore, to judge from 
their sculpture, a physical resemblance to Indian types, chiefly of the Dckkan, snd so 
probably Dravidian, 1 never expected that an early dvilization would be unearthed on 
the hanio of the Indus which shows uitequivocal evidence of connexion with Sumer. 
Yet a trade-connexion b conduaively provrd by the dbeovery at Ur and elsewhere in 
Babylonia of signets of the tame type as those found in Indu and with the same foreign 
writing as those from Indis : nay more, by the find at Ur of an Indian seal, with an 
Indian bull-figure on it, but with a cunci/onn inscription instead of an Inffisn one I 
And tlicre are resembUnoea in other things : the figure of s bearded man from Mohenjo 
Daro U very Sumerian in character, and the trefoil marks on hb garment arc piecbcly the 
same as the rrurkings of ox-Udes in Egyptian and Cretan representations. But the 
pottery seems different; and b claimed to be wtieel-made at an epoch older than that 
of Sumer, live chariot too b claimed to be older in Indu than in Sumer. Will some 
Indian archacok>gbt daim that all culture came, not as Prof. Elliot Smith thinka, from 
Egypt to Sumer aiul India, but from India to Sumer and eventually Egypt ? Band* 
Maianm ! Prof. Smith must indeed look to Egypt's laurels, if thb g^ on ! 

In fig. 8 Prof. Childc presents a ve^ interesting early Indian wall-painting in which 
a rhinoceros-hunter b shown using triple-barbed spears of a type that b known from 
India in copper. There b an incomplete example in the Britbh Museum prehbtoric 
oolkctioru. and a fine one b pubibheu in fVoc. Soc, Ant, Satt,, viii, 203, x. 691, p. 72. 
Oddly enough, it was found on the banks of the Tweed near Norham, where it must have 
been thrown away by some returned traveller from the East or sorrve person to whom he 
had given it. It b reierxed to the beginnings of the age of metal in India. But the 
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finest example kjKiwxi is thut in the ppssessiiui of Cxpliui E. C- Spesiitr ChtifcliiJ] at 
Mojthwick Park' this h», niiignifiocDC patina^ 

Prof. Childe bxs given us the pith of the new finds in bis dbaptcr on the Indus 
Cli-itiaation^ which all may mad and perpend. And we may go on perpeJuling for «>n« 
fcai5 yet. The time for the death of theories and the bi^ of faiSi ta not yet tn this 
[lumc/. Bi 11 it is iJJ extraordinarily interesiing. One thing to be said {with bated bmathf 
perlutp«}b that vft hope the excavafion niU socm give ua t tempors^ these 

amazing discoveries. We want a sabbstial year or two in which to digest them. As it 
is we aA loo busy keeping up to date tn be able m sit down and consider them at leisure. 

As to ^Iclaila^ 1 do iwi see liiai bpis-Uzuli a ‘ far-swray * in Sdstan. (p. 1^7): ti is 
bs^und 1 believe almost exd.usively near there»in Badakahan- Ape-etituetics (itiU.) in 
Babylotiia may mean an Indtaii as much as an Egyptian connexion. Were lip and newe^ 
plugs fonnd at aJ**Ubaid (p. 139) ? 1 know what Prof. Childe is referring to; but may 

aoiiic not equally well be car-plugs, and oihei* (the pegs) be merely ji»t pegs* and not 
intended for human decoration at all f L continue m question (p. 191) the deliberate 
parttil cremation of Sueneriaa bodis, thnugh I am aware that WooHey cenaiderH he has 
sonic furtiicr rcasan For supporting it* In house burials there Is si ways the possibitriy' 
of burials being burnt in a geiteniJ oonlisgntton of such a chy as Ur, and in tk^ grs'wn 
there is the curious phenomenon of aknv ehemictl carhontzadon to be tukcit tMtt con- 
stderatian, which is illustrated often in Egyptian mummies, most notably in tliat of 
TutankhanieJt. There is no tnicc <if even partiaJ ctematjou tn cuncifoim litemfUA. 
But, iieitiiisF, on die other hand, ts there any trace in it of the undoubted massacres cf 
slaves and Kidiers that tuuk place at Or, 

llicie are several mis prints * ' bro using" (p. 24), 'aberrent* (p. apoge * 

{p< ti3h .,'Erivain* (p, 436), ^thcrioniorphia* (p. 153), *hcifiitehy' (p. 370)* *Shub-ad* 
for cil^r Sub-ad or Shub-SLl (p. (93), Md why use the German form VJcnuei ^ for 
the Yenisei (p. 40)i H. R, lisiJ.. 

REPORTS OF TlfE RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTI¬ 
QUARIES OF LONDON. No. vij. Second Report on the Exesvatien of the 
Roman Fort at Richboraugh, Kent. By J. P. BlIsJUi-Fox, FjSA. Oxft^ii UfTiWr.tt^ 
Pnst. 193H. pf*. tp talk 47 plai^^ 71 fid, 

TlfE ROMAN FORT AT OLD KILPATRICK. By S, N. Miller, mjv. jaefcaon 
Wylie Ik Co. 192S. pp. Kvtj, 63 ; trijfA 37 pt«tn nW 3 fgi. tzrtd. 

Excavations undertaken by the Research Committee of the Society of Antinuaries 
have a way of producing nia&sca of invaluable material for studenia of Romano-^Bririih 
archaeology, and the pixaent ixpon (which carries the rciXinJ cf the excavations at 
Richborough up to the end O'f 1915) is perhaps even more rsiCteworthy in that mpeet 
than its pTedcomoix. Much has happened at Richbotmigb, 90 that it la not iici::c$$ary 
to summarize t*rc the lesulta laduJed in this report* but parti cubr attentiem may be 
directed lo the cnindbt (which records ua many as 17,000 cednaj, and to the seciiorui on 
small objects and on pottery, and to the plant and lectSona, which tier the best we have 
seen in !iny excavaiinn report. How the teport can be published at the price wc do nut 
luuiw; nn student of ardvitealugy am aflnrd to be without it, and it u within the reodi 
of everyoneH No omniry Las yet produced a report that can compare jbt accumey, 
ekamesa, and /ormst, with this and its predeoesaon, and British ordueclogy owes a great 
debt m Mr Biahe-pox and his colleagues for (heir work. 
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Mr Milkr, at Old Kilpatrick, vna faced with a far more trouhkaome task than the 
excavators of RichboroiiKh ; there, excavation proceeda steadily and surely, auperviacd 
by a large staff of spcctaliais. Mr Miller was compelled, in two short aeas<^, to resette 
what he could of the Roman fon, before the builders destroyed it; and the work of supers 
vtsum and reporting on the finds (lamentably few as they were) was left alir>oat entirely 
to him. In spite of the scarcity of structural remains, and of pottery and coins, he has 
succeeded in securing a very complete prctuie. First, an A^oolan finusiduim (though 
perhara the pottery evidence that he cites is hardly sufficient to warrant the supposition 
that that fort was occupied for more than a season); and then the Antoninc fort, founded 
before the new Wall was begun, and associated with a port through which the materials 
needed for that work passed ; together with evidence for the same three periods in the 
life of the fort as lud prev'iously been nodeed at other sites in Scotland. As yet, no 
anempt seems to ha>T been ma^ to find an explanation of the second reconstruction, 
except as * an incident in the final abandonment \ It may be worth suggesting, in view 
of t^ latest results at Birdoawald, that it was the Scottish Wall that was restored by 
UI^us MarccUus, and that the complete abandonment did not occur before Ctodius 
AlDiniii crossed to Gaul for tlie final fla*h with Severua. 

The report is well printed, but the liiu: drawings are not os good as they might be. 
These two reports are excellent examples of two of the classes of excavation that arc 
moot need^ now the thorou^ excavation of a site important for the whole history of 
Roman Britain, and the inveatigadon of a site threatened by the builder. Each might 
be teken as a model of its kind by exca^-ators faced with similar work, and each is an 
indispensable work of reference for studenu of Romano-Bridsh archaeology. 

E. B. Bialey. 

NORTHERN NEGD: THE M.\NNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE RWALA 
By Alois Musil. .•Imrricufi Grographicat Socitty^ Grimtui 
^loratiom and Studirt, no$. 5 and 6. jVetr York. 1928. pp. 368. mth 67 
Ulustratinns and map, y doUart, * 

These further instalmcnu of the monumental wT>rk of Musil, for the puhlicadon of 
which we have to thank the munificence of Mr Charles R. Crane, deal more exclusively 
than did tbe^ predccessore with the modem aspects of the Arabian desert, and appeal 
pnrnanly to the gi^pbcr and the ethnologist. Very few ancient sites were enoountered 
in the mursc of the journey which .Muafl dewrribca witli his usual minuiencsa of detail 
in the fim part of the volume on Northern Ncgd ; to the archaeologiat the appendices 
will prove niore *ntetrsting than the text proper. The history of the housci of Ebcn 
Rasid and Ebcn Sa Hd arc re^rded at len^, and the author has ahown an industry in 
amassing information which ts only equalled by the dcamm wiffi which he sets it in 
oixfor. Recent as most of the events are. they illustrate desert conditions which arc of 
all time, and if in ^ ^ with • Fcjsal ebcn Daw», sheikh of tlx 

l^^jr^^today Eben Sa 6d b in the field agamst the «me tribe under another Fcbal 

** ^ repetition of omu is no uniqix thing, but 

that^ rn^m hiato^ of Arabia may weU be called in to fill up the gaps in the wmty 
rcconb of ite past. Piuticulariy intcwting arc MusiPs views on the alleged desiccuion 
of^bta in historical tin^ as being the reason for tlie migration or expansion of wariike 

^ country been always dix to human destruction or ncgica and to the 
use or abandonment of trade routes. At the present time Arabia is as well watered and 
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oa copahtc of mammining a larfifc pofHihtton sb it hua been nt any fwHotl in huU)^>^ 
HU opinion « certainly supported hy facu in PalcsEine and it* the Sinaitic desert anuih of 
Patdtine* In die latter area [ot^n njins apcaii of fluurUhing condjtinns in the fifth 
century AJJ** whereaa today onjy u few tmpnveriahed Bedouin u'aiLder over a Imutmi 
waste : but fveTyihing in the mii^s. the use of stone rafrers inaicad of timbef, the trotenoc 
under every hmise of a stone cistern which look all ibe dminogpe of roof and oouit, tltc 
elaborate s^tcoi of dams itid caichraenis and rodnAit cisterns alj over ihc coiwtryj p^ve 
that the rainfall wa* no greater then than now hut was adenufically utiirsfied. The 
MooSem ennqu^t dealtoyed the towns* the stoppage of die silk trade along the jVkaba 
itnilc took away their tahurt d'itte, and Sinai reverted to discir. 'fhat the some thing an 
a larger scale wtw true of Arabia is ini*sl pmhable^ Mnail catioot accept, for gcograpnical 
reasona, the idenrifiGatton of the Tejrna oaaU with the Tcma when; Kabonidtui esiablisheid 
the $eat of his Babylonian empire, and here loo the opinion of a fint^lmod obsener must 
carry weigfit* On* p* al-Mkajpcr is wrongly given insiead of Wirka os the mOiicni 
natnr of Erctdi J ilu? cofTtcl idcntlncation with Ur occurs on p* 307. 

The second voloinc dcala widi all BfipcctB of the lift of the B^omn tribeamnn, the 
descriplioos being throughout illustraiicd by poema which bftail took devm in writing 
fTnn-i the liingcrs arid traiiftbt» snd annotates most fully. Nothing *0 detailed nad 
systeinatii; Im been itternpted by any other writer on tEus anmtry^ and tiuiugh tlic bcxik 
IS not easy reading it u a veritable amrehousc of infbrmauon, nor is it likely ever to Ik 
supplanted, U, L. Woomrv. 

ANaNUAL report of the ARCHilEOLOOlCALSt'RMiVOF INDIA, 1925:*. 

Ediffii by j. F. Hlaeieton. CflfrifYffl ; GaVfrjimrHt of India CentTid Puhltcatinn 

Branch, 1958. pp i>* 306, 79 53j. 

'ITie pleasing theory that all thinj^ bright and beautiful, espcdaJUy ounelvB.nteof 
' Aryan origin ' Itaa been rudely shak^ since Schlurnumn began to cljsar the tubbkh, 
material and academic, that fiiid accuinulattd over the site of Troy, Sir Arthur Evans' 
discoverics in Crete locked the bottom out 0/ the old contro'Tcrsy whether Celt or 
Teuton i& true heir to the ' Aryan * hak, and now Sir John Mambdll: and his officers bid 
fair to pro%T that Indian culture b, afifr ill, of Indian origin. Inlemt in ancient India 
accordingly otfitm at present in Indians chollcn^ lo noidic theories, tlie so-called ‘ Indo- 
Sunucriati ' culture (pp. 72-98), nsAOcialod as it is with aiher, tigers and other things, 
unknown appaienily to Kigvedie Aryana, 

In die Moson under repon Sir John Marshall oonoentnited his efintta on Mohenjo- 
Daro; eacavuLkm protteded in five diftetetii areas, whik Mr liargreavca was deputed to 
dig the Sohr tnnunti, near Nal in Baluchtstjn, in the hope of discovering early cultun; 
ountacts betwrm Sumer and the Indus Vidley. It go happens, however, that the rcsidib 
of these—and bter—excavitioRS have already been summarized by Sir John in Tite 
Times and tBuiiraird Lmutfm hind 'm 1916 and 1948, and thU Rejiuft does not iidd much 
to the evidence and infetenca no publisbed. (Sm AATiQtmir, 1908, ib 83 . $4). 

In hia Report for 1923-4 Sh Jolm deprecated the * wild writing * that greeted bis 
finit announcement of these disoottrics in the london press, ond dediual to be jostled 
Intn pnemature publication. His cuutkm wa^ justified, for the cridenoe is not so easily 
unesnhed and appraised as aomc sanguine spirits aniidpatcd. Already the term * Indn- 
Sumerian ' has tn be drtipped ;; it ptestamed too much, and ' Indus * culture Ls safer ; and 
the Nsl excavadoju,^ whidvsiiggcst afiinities with Susa and Miuyan, repeal no cenam 


’ Since pubUsbed in Alondir no. jj uf the A^cllacaLr^T£Bl Sumy, i 419* 
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connexion with the Tndus sites. TJicugh ' five rfUlinct siratn ' havt been exposed at 
MDlw:n}t^-D^lTO, they csomr, so fsr as this Report goes, be oultundJv dJfldrenliateJ, fn 
fset, the canons by which archaeologists in other feld* build op tl^t chrojiology are in 
liuLis 9 f> far lacking. Tin? form, decontion ajid techntcpie of Indian pjLtery and 

beads haa not yet l.ys!ii esbntitivtly cjtammtd and cLtesilkd* The signilkanoc of 
associated Fauna and flora, of breeds of domesticated animab and pbnte particokrlv, 
descries more attentmn than it rcceivea. A few sLnalysea of minerals and metal anifacts 
xre recorded, hut their pmrenaiUK is not esiabiished ; while copper celts, wludi an: said 
tn Imk the Indta eulnire irith ibe famous finds at Gungtria jn Central India ore nut 
fig^insd fpl. 1X3CVJ1J» f.). Even the tccimiqtie of 4 )uilding consimction, 
which ytcEdttl such useful results in Taxila, seems to fall in Mohenjo-J>Aro. No dmiUt 
th^ msttera will be ^rifled in due course wlren the pnimised Memoir la bsiinl j die 
^-tjlume tmJer rcvievr is, after alt, in uffidnl report and not a nionkogrepli 

Tvm otlwr sites of interest were dug during the year, ^r\z. (t) Ralmrpur iii Bengal 
which yielded remarkable evidence of the eastward cxiensifin of Gupta art and (2) the 
fan»U3 Biidilhist monastery of Nalenda in Dihar, An accounl of these also ha* appeared 
m tl^ Lm^on Hie only o thcr points of rm te in t lie Report are a 

brief summary by Sir Aurel Stem of his successful venture on tlic track of iVlexander a 

few ^fiil mta on ionnugraphy and a curaon' account of some verv intercsthie 
inscnptions. 

India «5 well ahead of tl^ iwt of the Empire in reoogniiing tit national importance 
ol mumnal raoniuoents. The Gavomincnt have been generous, die staff able These 
annual reports are auperhly printed ; the illiiatrations are Ijcyond aU praise To i^iddae 
such munificence sccnui utigracinus, but it faiU to satisfy heemse it aitcmpts too much 
Of the 306 of the ^port roughly Cfie-Uiird i* defied m arcIinMlogyrtun-tlii^ds 
to departmental administration. There is no Indcit, no map. The archaeological sec- 
Itfins onntoin many appetizing moT^a which reejuire tn be served «paraicly as metnoim 
to be piuperly dtgstcd. From the administrative sections abo senre facto mav he 
gleaned tlic »raefttifi€ wilue of which would be clearer if they w^re sdentifiraHy .™»d 
But tfc of 93 lago „f «mnl* m . volume * /«« » a,, outrage. j^tBUmSly 

EJiior u tte vjctini of mndieun* fn™, Ute Oemends of scicnee and onscriiHiofi 
f? «mtoniil. Nmw will deny the importanec of eimmU rtporw, cereful finan* ind 
ebove oJl, TOtiserralion. But the present s)stem is wiuiefij j two-third* of ihe ieiier 
^ OT of 00 peimimeni ralue wbuMvu; of the tat much will he reprialed in the 
1^™™ : .nd n,ewwb!e the Repot, ,te|r j. delayed by it. own, nomple^tie. end Z 
pubhation of material of urgent scentjBc importence ia held up. Till inic-i6 the 
adtnmismUK end seicntific i^cta^ihe Survey were Jeuli with in KoaMft p^hLrion. 

^ funds and brains of the S^riiiirtil for ilie 


work that really counts. 



( 9 i 8 ) Of Mr Un^UBt a fiamf, Ru!« 
and b« John a limeiy eDinrautueioani to the London piess ate by 110 rneaivi ibeiZSSi 
of the many Ktvicee he bee rendeted 10 tlie eeuse of In dkn .-trchenology. 

Of b™ o^ ,.,d 
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MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM AND THE IIELLENIZATION OF THE E\ST. 

By PjQUrn JoUdfET. Paui, Jjd. 1918, pp^ 44*, 7 4 rnttpi 

2tf. 

In this valuable addiibn to iIm? ' Hinory of CiviUEitkin * M- Jougtjct 

wrilh cbe compk-Jt norld that amsc » the ttault of Al cjandrr ’i? eonqueabi^ ' ffeUcnkm 
coaquercd the £33 1 by meuin of thf amues of Macedonia and ils own inatitutiont^ It 
is the hiatory of that mofold oonqueat ikit thia ralume has attciripted to truer *, Thiui 
in bia amdiiaton tlic author sumrnajiTes hb aims^ and adda^ with a oonstMuanfsa of the 
poverty of Ktasources and the diElciilty of the thut *il viras hattlly pot^ible to lucoted 

Yet if complete aucoes in such an enterprise k not to be iDoked for tn tlsf present stale 
of hnowLni^, the book an admlniblr surrey of ivhat is knoiAn, znd of many pfablcma 
that await further evidence for their aohidon, sudi as the eKset part pLiycd by the 
^ politeuxnata ^ in Egypt. 

Tlie book is divided into four parts h The tinst deals with AJexanderV oo'n quests 
and the organization of bts empire jb fai as it am be determined in the innomplcir state 
in which it was left at bis death. In pan it the dismcinbcmictil of the empire ts described 
ant! the aueceediRg conquests^ until in iSi me. the sssasajnation of Seleocxo removes the 
bini: nf the generals of iVicxiimler, and the Eaalcm Medilerraneon settles down under the 
three ptwem which jue to damituite it ontiJ Ri>mc beenme* auptenw, Tbc third part ii 
oancemed with the rivalry of these powers and traces the fortunes of tlw Ij^gid and 
Seleuidd empitrs down to the begiiitiing of the Sod century s.c., ^rhen tlur Koand 
Macetlomim war and the fall of the SeleudJ power mark tlie decistve intcTinention of 
Roiue in the East uind the beginning of a new epoch. M. jouguet has some penctmting 
remark-^ on the causes of the rivalry between du Hettenistic mciimrchles and discusses 
their need for Creek oeitiers in their polii:)' of Helicnizatinn, the advivntagcs of ihe oontrol 
of the coasis and islands of the Aegean, and their general economic lituation. ‘ *Thc 
ilellcnic Mediterranesn end the Eutem worlds which iuid newer been ecparatC;, now 
formed a mcire complete unity, since the same dvilizalion covered the who^.if unequally. 
Tliis intcUectiial and rrmraJ unity was raiufbrced by economic tics. Efetween Asia and 
Eastern Europe trade had olwava been oonaiderahle, and this was what had, for example, 
mode liic proaperity of the old Greek cities of /Uia Minor. It ik>w enjoyed greaier 
facilities than ever. Warlike cxpedttiocis and geographical explnnuion had brought a 
better knowledge of the great trade-routes vi.htch ciussed the heart of the Asiatic world 
to the Far East, they had opened new routes, and, shove all, they had revived traffic cm 
roads which were furgotlen or partially ahandoticd . . ♦ Rut the Empire im divided 
up, and the rival kuigdoms,.quBn:e[liiig For the leaderehip, were ruiiuraliy in dined m 
quarrel for the control of the trade mutes, and cspedoljy for tlw ports H whidi they ended 
on Hellenic waters, for these were a great source of wrollb, and wealth waa necessary 
for the conquest of power 

The founh Mad concluding acetioo of the book desh more spcci Badly with the tbcnic 
of the Heibnbation uf tJic East and the nT^tixation of Hellenism m ibc Ijracco-OrtcntMl 
kingduma. In this, perhaps Lhc moat imenestlng and important part of the book, M. 
Jouguct devotes the greater part cif bis spaiie 10 Egypt ' beatise ', as he refniirkM, ' the 
historian is dependent on his somces and Egypt is the country which has preserve the 
rnoat ^’idence, and the most precise, about its poat *. The papyrus Ends have givcTi to the 
historian a irmss of varted docurnentt whiidi aJffortl gfimpses of the inside life of this 
ooLuitry, ^d throw light on matters which can only be oonjeauicd in the case of the other 
Hclkiustic mntiftf rhtra 
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In the light of these dtKrumenti M. Jougucl cutuidcn the ai^uiizjitmn of power bath 
oentrul atid |ac:i], the p06itji>n of the god-king, the aJininietntion oijmXio: und the meuu 
by u hich the Ptotemics sought to spread HeJIcnism in a oounin wlvose nianr>ca and 
mamutiona wen? m dien lo the Gfeek uiy nf WSt. By the of Greek education 

tn pidara^ and gynumiums Greek traditiona were fMtered, and * the idea of Iwcratca 
was ■jjpU^ that it b not bbod but education that makes the Hcllcoc Simikr aims 
pmhabiy iiiHucnoed the treatment of agrieuiture and the aJIotmeut of land* ‘ Tbt policy 
of the Lagids wys M, Jouguel* * aimed at eieming t>eiwctn die /elbh in the cotwtrr 
and Utt oibtticrucy of the dtid jmd court, a miaed popuktion, which might be pcMtiuted 
wtUi onenjjd ideM* hut, in xiic lughtr ckases, wu dominated by Hellenic tulturr M 
Joiiguet s book opens with the spcclMukr achiEvemcJita of Ale Sander and doses os the 
power of Rome becomes wtabibhrd in the East, To the stmJent of the Roman Etnnire 
and <if Greek history alike this period is of greBt interest atui impofUuitt. Rrnnr jiiccteds 
to many of the problcrat whidi faced the Helleoinic tnofiarcha, and tn in mm jnliucticed 
not only in aij pm^bility by their methodi of orgunlEarjon hut Uy the welter of ideal* and 
ideas. Hellcmc and anental, iviOi which tla? Eastern world was already saturated. M. 
Jouguei is to be congratulated upon a volume which coniuins not duly s lumd naintivc 
of events hut much that h itiniulating and *u™tive. FoUqwing the uaud cioellfinl 
praetter of mis scrtes the book contains a bibhagrapliy of some zsq TOltimcj to w'hich 
teferenoe I* made tluoughoui the tent, Tltere is also an index. C. F, Fosset. 


SIX CAUShRIES FATTES A RADIO-BELGIQUE. /V Jejls Capakt, Cflnwrrjirtur 
m CAeJ Jet AfiaJes royastx du Cin^njnfefttnre. 1936. 

BELGIQUE ANCIENNE : guide du viMieur. Par li Bahon di LoS, Cemmutfeiir. 

GUIDE SDMMAIRE DES ViarFEURS DES MUSSES ROYAUX Dtl cfv 
QUANTENAIRE. [/'or Muit. Yvonss DurotfiJ. 19*8. 

GUIDE DU VISETEUR : Egfptc. Ediliaa de la FoeJaliog fioa, EKtiiiiih. 193*. 

The« Una liiih u^d fur review at m opporltme moiuenl when ihe 

muewee VM» ol^t 10 mil Bruwb for ilw e^rena piirjxse of tteing the Cinquiinleiuire 
Aluveunw. where nuMnaJ irelueelogtcd ooileetbn, are hgueed. Belli V 

““1^ * *'"?> i* noi u[™„ associated with 

cnleiprae., Cnlicim 1. cfiMimed by (hw fact, for .uch thortcomingi as are to U 

ohre^J .« ireu^j. diie to focrew. beyond the eoauot 0/ the ainrervwure. tC « 

(.bcSrrn‘;^"^,rri^ti'^7S’”[^ 

nf Profesor fir Hinieni Petrie are well repreaentS 

i^n b eHelkm ; oire h^ru wtfo the mLolithie period and 

Oinalum neolithic, to the bmntej iron and later pcritidts Then- ar«i u o 

rtl«,and»me iranderful tinm the feigp-Boinan buriatonnuntU.Siv If^hi" 

SIC found (as m England) beside Roman roads. A oninocuite r ‘ 

of 1*93 (jhjblabcd in the Hiitmrt militant da FianJia, by tire Chc^uLr dl « 
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exhibited^ thawing t whole chain of them along the Chants^ Brun^haut from Bavay to 
Tongm. On the will it ■ tcfiet of luge tn>JP> thowing the dittribution of rcmaini of 
the palaeolithic, neolithic, bronze, iron, ^go«^man and Frankith perioda. Tire choice 
of tymbob is not ideal, but the chief habitation>areas in each period oic well brought out, 
and that u after all the main thing. 

The principal neolithic sites are of enune the flint-mines of Spiennes ; there is also 
a collection of objects from the Omalisn village of Vaux-ct-Boract ncu Li^. The 
region of Hcihayc was the most northwesterly point attained by the Danubian neolithic 
' bondkenunik ' culture ; it is best studied however in the Li^ge Musctim (dosed on 
Saturdays), which houses the very rich finds from the excavatioru of MM. de Puydt, 
HanuU Nandrin and Jean Servaix. One does not usually think of Belgium as a dolrnen- 
rountry , hut there arc several in the hill-country of the southeast; otte (of which a model 
b exhibited) at Werb haa a well cut door-like entrance in a Inq^ alab at the ertd. 

The Lite Bronze Age cemetery of La Quenique contains s lar^ number of 
globular cinerary urns wi^ I..ausia connexions eastwaitb and perhaps Bntiah (Devrim) 
oonnexiona in the west, 'fhe bronze objects sssociated consist of bronze razors, 
pins and swords. 

A HaUstait burial at Eygrnbtben (Limbourg) contained a bronze ewer of Italian 
origin (see AKTiQumr, ii, 428 and pp. 130-2 of the present volume), s cordoned bronze 
situla and a fine golden dia^m. 

Ihcre is a model of the bill-fort of llostedon at Saint Serrais (province of Namur). 
There are several oUier hrll-forta in Belgium, some of which are said to be vitrifled (Boron 
de Lo^, p. 32). We tried 00 locate the remains found in them but were unable tu do so. 
It is unfortunate that tlic arrangement (and apparently to some extent abo the numbering) 
of the coses does not correspond with that of Baron de Loc's guide, of which a tKw 
edition is required. 

*rhe Iron Age potteries recently discovered at La Panne fill a fine case. Many of the 
pots ore perfect and the whole is a most valuable collection. Certain objecta (like our 
hand-bricks') arc explained as supports for use during firing. An Iran lake-village 
at Neckerspoel (the name is suggestive) near Malincs yielded s few kin^—enough to 
show that it was inhabited during the La Tine period. 

.VI. Cafe’s radio-talks arc on admirable exposition of the functions of a tuitioruU 
muaeutn, written in popular language and eminently readable. In hia first talk he asked 
Uateners to t^d him a postcard saying why they had never been to see the museum, their 
lutiurial heritage. 'Fho replies are mstru^ve ; twenty-three only were received, (Four 
who lived at^ Brussels had never heard of the museum 1 ) A casual encounter in a tram 
was responsible for the surprising opinion that museums were yet another device for 
finding well-paid jobs for faxndants ! —which shows how little one-half of the world, or 
more, knows how the other half Uvea. 

^ Full information about the times of opening, etc., b given on p. 8 of the Sumnuiry 
Guide. The Museum b ctoaed on Fridays. In passing we may ask why an intenutiond 
agreement cannot be made with regard to the closing-days of museums. Here b a small 
but important task for tome intcrnattoitol body— Co attempt to secure uniformity of open¬ 
ing and closing times ; or at any rate to compile and pufaibh a handbook of informatton. 
Why, for example, docs not the inteUectuaf Cooperation Committee of the League of 
Nations take cognizance of archaeolo|^, one of the most lively and most international 
branebea of adenoe ? Why are all mtenutional rapprodrementi left to overworked 
individuak ? 
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MEMOIR OF TIIE ASCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF IMDiA v 

Hai^tppa provide excuse ' ibev sie [n t\v u n Mohenjo-Diro Hud 

Sia Vaafcj* exc^^•atjq|lB report is on tile table it ^ expected 

li^ iboijt Mol^jo^Daro^ d H araoM it n-^t! ^ «>fUased tiia t we know c^tnelf 
with Saoskrii Uterary history to realize thv^*r”* s^perfidiil acquamEanoe 

which Vedic ^ ‘ 

wurnaatali.tliechnjiwb^r VcdicntP«M«^ ^^^ver, there are eicj dated 

c«l)«l Indo-lianian idutm. aid ii wSTfS;! it**! "1“' P™'''*<I ihc w. 

Jiia tndiuDiu. It b evident tiai tteni™ th« n»e of the BuikUust aid 

»« ef e«im«it.n nr £ue^So^^ „ ,KmLhS.““® >«« upon «me 

Hovr it is done is a rnnterv. for it is m **“ language, 

of lying dontisni for ^g jnd sudd^lt^^ laneusE® luive s wey 

Engfi.li aid modem PeisTlm I '"“‘Icm 

cause®—and external^ concrete causes ai gnlvacuc activity must liare 

unics represented culturally, niiist remain ^lycMliuralajid which, 

die literary atudeut can onlr stale hia -^V* Q*es that 

at dte kets. In ilus TOlume the preceiBirreviiiscd ardt^bgai U) arrive 

number of «ubjccts» such ai hunun sneHfifMv thrown up on i 

tokl that the weU-ioflwn Mohenjo-Dato atonril^' u ^ 

s Indim^colithic period, I'hc evidence h th^aqui^ri^tS^?^® 
f The Archaeological Sun-ey is « ^ 5 "^’ 

own troublo. But why should nUier^^^! ti*tibtk« ha. its 

I (m publtshiire this kind of poitukas 

I tcholai® woub uotvcreally ^vda^Ine ^ The fv te lo much unpublished that 

[ >»o a «dcmtific institution Strono ^ narmnal jnsticuijoo, but it is 

, n^-ff only it mU toHipcn... "® *"-«P'"Uon „ („ i„ difficulties 

K, PE B. CODHtNCTDN% 

'■"MujT MAX.-V 

//>. vni, 164 wiify 43 CflwA^w^pr 17nip™f>. Prat, 

’rhia is a eollc«iDri rtf _* .... 


They tb not belong to a dSSitc Jkn peiimliab of Makyii*. 

particulifly to the articJei on the flppli« 

wcamplc of Riverip whose great mei^ it k tp untouched by the 

^thod *^ihat b the exhaiitive sredy irflin^k ^concrete 

^crel itmTX of aUiid ones, Wc Zuld ha^^ i** P^litnmary to s 

pi^iy immunity ; hut wr are gfvuji biatrad intainire study of 

through an interpreter, SKieh scraps ^ usSd t hastily oolkoed 

usciuj m ajiicr dayu » * sorting point. 
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but they Imvt \yttn rriidcicd veiy iiuuleqiuue iluot laiEizEin aUidj ha btscotnc mote 
gema^. It 19 impossible lo give a tiscfu] acoauot of * the rtUgmi] ht^ xI cuslomt' of thg 
Negiitoa of peninsular Siam in two pages (11-14) ®* Jsuitior attempts. The iiuthor‘'» 
bent is not maJJy ia tint direction^ but In that of tei^hEinlogj'^ The aerks on Malay 
otiwr leduiokigy u made up tif detailed, miud carcfii] duoriptkiaii of objects and tcduticptc. 
Tt ia tnictreting to noic that tluc Msbip,. like the iirst shape ihfj r pottery <m 

the wbeeb dica it out with a mallr t. It is with a grooved moUet tha t the pattersfl 
described on p» 123 and illustmted on pUtc xkix arc msde^ ' not by the apphcataan of 
fairly fine com *, Thia type ia oDmmou ld. Ceylmi about the totb to 19th oemtutyt 
and probably long befort tut. 1 bdl inio the same error os the author umii I saw 
die metbod actimJly in use and lad larger tpedmens to eiamltu. 

It is evident that Malay ardii^logy BuSeia, lilm that of India and Indo-Chiiia 
generally, From the neglect of pottery, Hence the fact frequently jtcoeded that tl^ 
miscalled ‘corded poWfry* ocoin with stone implements (pp. 141^ 144, 151) docs not 
^JpuaataLI. Vet it ia crucial. ^Hie Sarasma al»D fmmd poiitry with qutm implcincnit 
in CcyJon, but were &o persuaded that diey did not belong together, tlut tl^y did not, 
so fu 1 am awan, trouble to describe tb; pottery. The author^ in Malaysia 
leave ou doubt that they do belong logeiher^ and m Malaysia it is a type of ptiltcry that 
wai cornmon at a fairly bite period in Ceybn. 

Tbe author ii handicapped in ha archacnlogy by tua lack of familiarity with 
Buddhist and Hindu anchwalogy. ITie fart is that he baa far too big a task act him. 
It ia impostiible for one man Lo do both tltt: oathiopology of MsLiyda and at tl^ tame 
time run a museum ; and all this without* apparently, an adequate staff of dntugbmmea— 
for to s^ich fl lack wc must attribute the ui^uFEcieucy of tnspa and dnLwia^. For 
Instano: ■ verbal deaenptian of pots on p. y t b a very im^quatc subafftme for drawings. 
It b to be hoped dmi the Government of Mals^'sia will vwn come to realize that if the 
work is to be done at all it must be done pfoperJy, and that can only be done by portioning 
it ant among an sdequaie number of workers with their tpcdal qualifications. 

A. M. HoGiiT, 

LES ANTIQUrrfiS BOUDDHIQUES DE BAMIYAN. Pa A. Godjuo). Y, Cooajd 

W /. H4ICMJK, Tome tt. Fan Orif, not itated. 

This second volume has preceded the fbst, which will deal with the origins and 
imctiiy of the capedidoa. iliimi^ b a town in the Hindu^Kuah, twrih of the nmin 
range, about 90 miles from Kabul, the capital of .^fghanbtsn. It by on one of the 
most importimt loads that in antiquity oonnccted the Oaua wstenbed with the Indiia, 
and WM, from the early ccntgiiee of live Clirintian era uniit the Mustun coaqurat iij the 
8th oeniurj', an important centre of Buddhiam. A ffuddhisc temple with its idob 
intart apparently stood hen: as btc juv S71, whai these tdoltt were brought to Baghdad. 
The oMstcnce of two colossal images, cut out of llic face of the cliff, Iwd bccttknowti 
10 European writcii ainot the lytb century. But it was not till the visit (o flkmiy^ of 
M. Alfi^ Fouchcr iu 1934 that they were studied by a spedaliat in [udiau BrcUfl^logy, 
The preliminary observations of M. Foucher were completed by M. Hackin and hia 
ooUei^u^ in November tqif. ‘rlic older of the two gbnt DiHldha^mngca (known as 
the jj^ctrc imsgej seems to date from about the and oentur^’ aj>. In coruicamn with 
these figures art a number of cave-ihiiues, some of which contom icmams of painting^. 
The cavos thus dec-mated date froni the Uatrf to ibc begmumg of ib; fifth centiniea, 
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aaJ are thus the mo&i indeni RudiHikt wali-paiatingi>. mm from c»vs ^ aad jo at 
Aiaata and the paintingB from Miran in Central Asia. Tlie oDstujufs of the dnnem 
who appear in these pamtine* (pardcnkrly a com ^ith hroad lapel od riglu tide dnty) 
and many other details oodnect them with the Iranian ratber tkin (he intlkn 
Tlie Actiifll cult figures are, Imwevcr, piemihngly Indtaa. What M. Fouchcr calls the 
Oiincsc element may. m fact, lepresent the Ijvdo-Scj'thfliA (Kuibaii) ouatribuiion tu 
the style, for the * aaacni king' who built (according to the Quacac jih anttiry 
ttavtllcr Hsiimiaaug) the first inonslcry at Bilmiyfin was probably Kauislikn, the great 
KuabJln uKinju-di; and it wna fmm the name IndD-SQ-thums (galled by thmn * vheh- 
chib *) tliat the Guncse got thetr fitat lessons in Buddhism. 

^hc latter pan of the bewk deals with the remains of a vast compDBitkJiii nainted 
on a wall of lodc at Dokhtm-i-Noshirwen, near Rui^ thought to have been eiecuted 
for OM of die Sws a ru an gowrtwrt of Baetiia about the 6lh century. Only Iragmenia 
are 8tm dcaphcrable ; Inji il ts plain ihm here (he paiiiieia, who may themad™ have 
been Buddhtfita, carried out a scheme of decoration largely cormBtlng of tiadidontl 
Iranmn motifs, though with some uu of their own repcitory, 

nifiit is a rahisblc appendix on " Bimiyftn dans les textes chtnois by M* Paul 


Felhot. 


Aarmni Walet. 


SEGOBRIGA. f^on PmE Dr Anou SdltJl.™, Soadcrubdruck am d, BiiUKhe 
Z€itu/tg jur 35 Match snd to April, 1929. BareeZunn, pp. 30, 

The purpose of this attide ia leas to pntBc the wery excellent artide imdef icvLew 
than m drawmtimtton to the Corpus of audi (opogiuphicsl studies, dl from DrSchnicen's 
pen which hm grown up sin« 1919, During die last decade, the Dcuiiih^ Zeitunr 
Jtir S^n ha publ^ year fay year encyclopiedic studiet of sneumt Roman, Gre^ 
and Ibcnaii sites in Spam ; all are woith reading, and rank in vahie with Dr Aibby's 
•iiiular itu^es u Itdv, u .nxnmts of South Europon «!« liut lie off 5 b 

b«t«i tmi, usd ute liuk IiSDm: Kctinte, coseiue, uummuiKs of the urchMoterica] 
material. Here u a hst, eompiJed wnh the aid of Dr G. F Hill ^ 

*S I''!;.<!l«: 



10 Nov, 19*3 ; Awlu. is Feb. ly, j Moinilie, to Jol. 19,4 ; CuriJio, 35 MaV.tois ■ 
Cauca, 10 Apr. 1927 ; Cdccrra 10 Apr, ig^ ■ Segobriga, see above. ^ J* • 


L A, Richmond, 

JAIIj^UCH pES PROVINZIAL MUaEUMS 2U HuYNKOVER ZVew Fofee 
band //(Wfloorr^ 192^. >71 36 p/a/ei. 

This well puhlication-it printed in Larin dutracterMtports fully on 

the icrm^ 1937, the 7501 of the museum. It begins with in obiijirr 

M cc of Dr A^lf Fnttt. a well known German anologiat and fonner diredor of the 
Zoolo^(=I Gardfua, sad an active member of the muaeum staff. The Director 
cf (be Museum in general, and of ihe prebiatoric and ethnograpliic section tn particohir 
Fnesen. la probably ibe best known to thcwnrld oulsido GenKaST 
1 lu jafirimeh give* a ibort account of the aiiht dij-* of ihe museum of the dbouul 
of pni.-*ie oollecimna in the iM cemury, and the adv^mrea that happened T^wjne 
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of ^ pr^nt exhibits. There were for uistMice some Eammi buats wjtudi Gcorst t 
of Englmd aequiml oil tin) death of Louu. xrt, ihrotigh lib jmtwssniJor in Paris. TTw 
Frcflch retrieved these busts in oo him of the NapoJcanic wais, but in 1813 fourteen of 
the *5 wene btougbi back to iloouver. TJic sutheniidty of ib^ busts a% teal antiques 
seems tomewbqt doubtful, but the tiJe of their advetiturcs b worth tellmg. 

^ J*tffrbuch ^cribes the ptesent arrnngEfnent of the Pmvinriaj Muaeuin, of 
which the ptehistoric aeefion inlcrejit us u coritmaiiig much tfuit concema the 

oncestois we have in comjiuin with the folk of Hmiover a*iH the counity betiveen that 
dty Bfid the sea, ITie oompilerB of the Jahrlmch havxi tievoied two-thirds of the space 
at Ibeir dispo^ to a rtprbi of Muihmd's Palat^ntfiiiwttu flrwwMb, 1 work whidi 
tthemrs the inethods of prehistoruns of nearly jjoo jeara ago. 

M^n iMufthonl was botjj at Brtmtu m 1694 and spent his long life as pastor in 
lands fetween the mouths of the Weserand Hbc. l/nhappily nothing is known of 
the many finds he dc™befl; they seem to have got into prtFste hands. But fits work, 
TcpiJbiahed m ih^Ja/trbuch, stands ad a momunent to on* who was in ha dav the moat 
pnwu^t of Mortb Geman prebifitorians. Indeed the Joss of Musbud'* liiany finds 
'» quabfed by the MccJkni diawlngs with which he illostmtcd Jiia catakigut and cbc 
Jcihrhitrh reproduces these with gn»i cate and deamcas, The text of Mnsbard’^s work 
given almost bteiaUy m archaic German with a ootthmi idiom* smd th« should moTE 
of ID phUnkjgista For medical men a Doctor M^r Riiodiin, who ooUahoiased 

With Mnshani, prescribe* the ‘ green rust" scraped fram metaJ finds, m ' Prisentiasiniuni 
tem^^ for intemiiUcnE fever. The readine of Mtishard*! work thus reproduced 
tn the ToArAwA, aiousa a desire to reviait that knd of sluftuig sands* lidqj nvem and 
wnde heaths which wuic of hia remote ancolora exchanged for much the tame surround¬ 
ings m our oauntry, B Grsnviliji Baezh 


GUIDE ABCHfiOLOGIQUE AUX TEMPDES D*ANCKOR. Par Henri Marchai 

36 anrf map, JVit^ 

Hi li mifertudJte tint this exoellent handbook was written juat at the moment when 
M. Ffulippc btem was ptittmg forward a ihcory which entirtly upsets the lutherto accented 
chmnoh^ of Khmw art. The oM dinmology has now been ibandoned even bv M 
Puimfimi^, who TO to a larra eitcm im autlior. A summori^ of the new views wilt be 
ftiuntl in GrouwetS Hixtmrc dr PAsk. 

1 ^ spemktive ni^ Will certainly’ be stimulated by this rolumc to examine on« 
more themmblem raised by the extraorduary resejnbLmoe between the Angkor archime- 
mre and tlut of octiam Cciitml ;^ncan mita. ImbeUoni* in his id JeI^, JiidtOTiE* 
^ has alr^dy correlated the Phimcanak» (9U1 oentoft, the ^iiaJ ahrine 
ong^ Angl^ Thom ^up) with the stepped pyramid it Papantb* in Mexico. 
The latter is aupp^ to date from the tith oentmy. It furdlv credible that audi a 
reftcniblimce la rorhutou*; but so long m chronology, on hotb’sid^ of the Pacific 
remainsiD Its prearat slate of fiuctuaiian,cxpl«iatoiy theories «e hardly wotih forniinc’ 
Mglmr Var* the l^cr temple, just outaide the prtcinca of the ro^-al town 1* not 
pki^ r 111X-U5J. Coft^rativdy neeme reaearch lioa shoum that Khmer an did. os 
ra fo^rJ^ supposed* turfer * sudden extinction after the lath century, fur the temple 
of Bantcu Srea, 14 milr* from Angkor, date* from dis 141b, A. Wm ry 

* HevieW in AnTH)trm, i, 141-3* 
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TIIE HISTORY OF THE DE^TL: the Homed God of the West. By R. Lerwt 

TtiostPSON. Paui. 191^9# PP- 168, Hiustritteil. 71 6 d. 

No gncflt hisiotiol %ujie—not ci*n Tallyiand—stands in such need of s ajtnplece 
und critical biography ns doca the subject of thU book, ilut as with the pupil eo with the 
lUfister and father of diplomacy^ the viuy aitot of the subject and complency of the charac¬ 
ter ; the TTtpfiy bafHmg tfiles—biihop and prince of B^veniOi, of iighi and prince 
of the air—play^ by mch of tiann, ha>ie duoouraecd (he hutorian. it requuo soine- 
thing cnuoiscieiiOe to write ^bout such super-bcin^ and «o far as the l^vQ is con- 
cemed lie have to rccaU the caveat of Sonniel butler^ t^t God has written all the books, 
nds pleatatmoy oonvcys of ociuse a very Knoqa fact. Gntntcd (and this in itself a in 
assumption which we really have no right to make), that tlienr U a tingle conthtent 
pciBoiuficadon which we cm call the Devil, have wr any clmnce of obtahung fust baud 
icoounta of it ? Obvtoualy nearly ever)' oiigiaal docunirnt will liave come Etoin a hoatiic 
aotirce. And this fact boda ua back in a vicious circk to the other dii£.coky already 
mentioned—rin: problem os to whether when we have nude a whole from fragmeiiti and 
nODcdicd the exaggemtionfl of nwlioe we aie left with a single conusient character K alL. 
If the Devi] wasf^ most of th£ise who studied him a smk of miquity^ info that sink they 
would iHng tU the garbage of their tninds. At the very least there most lie in festering 
layers, choking—^if by its nature they may not fill—the i»tidmlcss pit, all the probetsons 
and eoppnssions of man's miad^ hn hatreds and dmoda, hU sea hntiota and his fear 
nighcmorcS} bis terror of his omhi nature, of hia fdiowA^ hi»tilitj and malice, of the pur¬ 
suing cruelty and vblence of beast life and the blind cruelty and vintcncic of inaniiniite 
nature. Atop of thst Ik ell his deiaih dcapiurs and next his philosophic defeats, os he 
atruggled, nid failed, to lay the problem of evil and had to throw out into this cosmic 
oesi-pool all that be could noi fit into his ideal. 

How can on antiquary appmacb luch a site I Though the lower kycrE may have 
ceased to decompose and have become auntlGcd, the upper are sttil fresh diiitipa of foedd 
contcoveray. If be mfempts a doss-scctlon ids imrisonA at none begin to run into one 
another. It is therefore no difiparagement of Mr 'rhompaon to say that he has not been 
able to recover m imbEoken evclulionBry scries from such deposits, tn a book of t68 
pages be enidd hardly have intended to achieve on Origin of such a complicated fpirttiud 
Species. He bos however a dear bypol^ais. It is tluiE the devil, as tltf medietiu world 
hantWl litm over to the modciii, ia 00 philoefopbcrli fhniillar. Iie hi not the submerged 
kadei) keel with which idealism baliuioa its ahipi so that it stiQ rides the waves though 
crowded to the top-gnllaot with every stitch of to: wiiut-provokiog white sheets of virtue. 
He ia simply the runt of tlut fecund faniUy, the knility gods. His boins arc hotoa of 
plenty, his hooves are the hooves of fat cattk. He has grawn and bitter in old age 
IS JuB merry-milking was called sin. An austere heaven hea drawn oiT mattes devocioG, 
A liorsb duslum baa left him only the dirty work. But it wja not so In tlu: be^iimiiig* 
Once mun^s whole life was one, and heaven and hell and dus world lay about h im , per¬ 
fectly auDgled in his tribal inikm.7. It was a world of terror, fi>r Mr Thompeon stuns 
off as 80 many rcli^rs lisvr stoned, m ■ cave \ and the first portnit we ore given, it 
need scarcely be said, U the so coUrd wizard Emm Ari^ ; but it was a world of wonder, 
too. The cpipalseolilhic and the oeoUtbie are the next stepping-stoocs on which we arc 
supposed to be able to uacc in their highly convendonolized drawings tlie print of the 
same persoO'—a wirard who ii a fertUjty god. Again we tnltg a leap ind romfr upon a 
name—Cemunoos. He is oertsinly homed and prohahly a god of death ; cm? he is tibe 
apostolic iucccasor of the pafoKiltthic dancer. Ar^tlier leap and we are with ^ devil we 
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more or less faww, ttc pcrsoaa^ lit by the fires of tht Inqulsidim. LoofcLBj^ biidt o^tr 
thi& immoiMc mnge of ttcnej cui wo say yet there are oot three penons bat one I Cer¬ 
tainly^ new factncs, whidi oornpletely tronsfbmied ibc conoepdon, came in at tire third 
stage. Whether fine reitility magic had anytlung to tin wiiJi a cult of the dead wt 
sh^ irevcf be sure : hut it ti <jiiitc certain that between Cemuninw and Diatmltis oom- 
p/etely new and elaborately phjlctsopluca! conoeptiom of dualism hare been [nireducied, 
so thai the gad nr gods of tra imderwotid hare taben on s nature which compcEt any 
cL^aificatofy syatem tp separate ihern fnmi their earlier form. Tlie devil of the witebes 
had undoubtedly a Cong native ancestry^ but the imligEnous atoek luul been made into a 
new varktj by crosa-bceediDg with orienuj importatintu^ 

In short this tsook is a sdmulaUng essay Asking a queation^ nod ihnugb there seem 
inauffident reaonsi to condude that the ans^rer will be in the atiinnatire, the hjpotlreait 
ccnainly albws many intexesdng facts to be brought into line. Ghiiaij> Hmrp. 

BURIED TREAfjURES OF CHINESE TURKESTAN. By Albhtt VON Le Cot). 

Trmriiiijxl fy Anna Bnawmi.. AJUm & Umsrit. 19^9, pp. rSo mlA tAroA mtipf 

tfjtd 52 plata. iRf. 

This hook is a semi^popular account of tire KCond and third German eapeUltrecB 
to the Turfan region (j 904-5 and 1^5-7). Its Gentian title. An/ HeUm ' On 

the Tracks of tire IML^istic'—pLotnly E»tray$ the auihor^a main preoocupacinn. It h 
possible that in hts tnatitenoe on Greek infitrences he undeitrsliinates the part played by 
the nafivT art of India (Madlima achool) in determiiiiag the Course of Buddltiat art, and 
also tire mirt played by natiYe Chioese painting in forming the atyl^ of Central Asia. 
New finds are continually making it apparent that tho pictnrial art even of the first 
century A.u, in China was already l^ghly developed, and to derive the whole o f BuddKUt 
art in China and |apan fmm the one Indian S'^ool of C^niUuLia is tu Icmger possible. 
Hut this insfatmee on Hehcobdc [ndueiiae hou its juabficatiim, abore all, beciitw it t^Ii 
with facts. We know w'hat late Greek art ta l ike and can recxi^gnire imititiotu of it. 
About cariy Chinese pictDriol art we had dll recently no cruaTOortby information, tmnian 
Alt obviouaty pUyed an important p[Lrr in Centid /Wa, imd now that Heirzfeldt has 
publialied his frescos from Somam it u no longef on eccentridty (as it used to be thought 
in the case of Prefeaaor Strzvgpwiki) n> speak of a ' Sueanian Landscape But at lire 
time of Dr Ire Goq^fl exploradona Sssoonhin p ainting was stiU a subject of mete cjonjecture* 
He did well, then, bu lay emphasra upon > source of Inllucnoe that could be aifl^ and 
checked, ITte second expeditiori worked at Turfan and Homi; the third, at Kucha, 
Kaiwshihr, Turfan and Kami, The rtsults are now to Ixr seen in the Museum fiir 
V^JJkerkundc, Berlin, where whole temples and fo^adet are reoonstnicted in the fnent 
rmpttting manner. Among the great aooesainits to bimrkdgc that Dr Ire CoqV kboura 
have bmught about none has uotised wider interest than his discovery of txcpiiBitcly 
illumfoaud Manicheizn martuscfipm, some of which are here dluslreted. The congeption 
of htani as an acstliete has hern regarded as u piece of rmnimtic mythology ; now it has 
found uittxpected luppon. 

Tt must not be suppci^d that the book is all erdmeokigy. Indeed, behind the 
narrative, which is alwaj-a iiirely and entertaining, lies (partly concealed) tike drama of a 
highly dromaiie conflict. Dr Ire Coq does not say much aboin his relations with that 
itran;^ diaracter Dr Gribiwedel t but there b much that can be read between the 
lines. It is clear at any nte that the British Mma-um ovres its f^ntril Asiatic treasures 
not only to Sir Anrcl Stein^s cnei^’, but also to the dawdling of GrfmwcdeL A, Waict, 
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PI-TZU-WO. PREHISTORIC SITES BY THE RIVER PI-LIU-HO, SOUTH 
MANCHURIA. Far EatUtn Archaeology Society, Tokyo ami Kyoto, 1929. 
PagtHotkm not eonteeutioe ; Et^Iish text a^mi 30 pages, Japanese text alnut io pages, 
taidi 68 plates, tome in colour. Price not stated. 

Thu b the hnt volume of a aeries entitled Arthaeologia Orientalis. It contains the 
results of excavations undertaken by the vrcU*known irchacologbt Kosaku liamada, 
asabted by Yoshihito Ilarada and other colleagues, both Chinese and Japanese, in 1937, 
at sites near Pi>tzu-viro, dose to the Pidiu^bo ri\‘er which separates the Japanese and 
<Tiin^ adminutrations of the Liao>tung peninsula. The reader will turn with excite¬ 
ment to plates xxr-xxxn, reproducing two whole pots and thirty fragments in the neo¬ 
lithic polychrome style. T^y show white and ornament on a blue ground, thus 
agreeing with the previoualy-foimd Manchurian wares (from Hamacho near Dairen and 
Daitaban near Port .\rthur), but differing from Andersson'a finds in Fcngtien, Honan 
and Kansu, where black ornament b gcner^y applied to a red ground. At thu Tan-to-tzu 
aite, from which the polychrome ware came, only one piece of bronze ura* found, lying 
near the surface. At a neighbouring site, Kaodi-chal, abngsidc of implements in tone 
and stone, were found objects in bronze and also in iron. This site b dated, by the finding 
of Chinese coins, at about zoo bjC. A piece of cast-iron from the aite b ^ subject of a 
short appendix by Dr D. Saito. There b another excursus (in German) on the human 
remains, which the authors find to stand in near relation to tlw modem Chinese, kx the 
later site (zoo s.c.) a piece of glass was found (plate xzxvi, fig. 13). Glass objects have 
indeed been publbhed purporting to come from the Yin-hsu aite (12th century B.c.) in 
Honan, but ^ir provenance has never been substantiated. 

T^ date of the earlier site (from whidi the painted pottery comes) b put by Dr 
Hamada at about 400 B.C., perhaps the latest date ti yet assigned to ob^cts of thb son. 
The volume, in a^n, b of the highest interest, and thould not be missed by any one 
destroua of keeping abreast with the archaeology of the Far East. A. Walet. 

THE TRAVELS AND SETTLEMENTS OF EARLY MAN. By T. S. Focth*. 
Benx. 1929. pp.319. zir* 

'rhb book will certainly fall between two schoob. For in the first place it b an 
attempt, similar to Mr Dawson's of the Gods, though with a wider rang^, to give a 
oonsbtent account of prehutory. Ine actual material b of course still utterly fragmen¬ 
tary ; on the other hand the fragments have now become so numerous that a piovbbrud 
ordering must be attempted. U no more than for purposes of memorixing wo mutt have 
some astern. But in Mr Foater's paiMtaking attempt it soon beoorocs apparent that 
Bomething b present other than the desire to give an ordered account of all finds. These 
arc ao scattered and need, even for their provbionAl dating, such confirmatory e\*idence 
that those which arc still controversial should be marked as such ; otherwise a completely 
wrong scale may he given. MrFosterhowcverhasathesbtoprovc. It begins to emerge 
when man's simian ancestry b being discu ss e d. Indeed Mr Foster's conclusion seems 
to be a variant of the Preaelwr'a. He would say,' God man upright but he sought 
out nuny archaic specialisations Next Cabverai man b accepted as mid-Pliocene. 
The Trenton and Lansing skulk are accepted as pre-Chellean and Chellean. In Europe 
evidences which have been taken by most researeners to point to cannibalbm are said to 
show fragmentation burial. As we proceed, thb tendency increases and to doctrine 
even more precarious. Eoglbh archaeology and Quneae phonetics are strained 
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indefcotibly, unti] we are forced to reoo^fzc that it is a dogma—and that dogma the 
Diffusiooist—due is dictating the vaiuo to be given to the facts. 

Those thercfoxe who are looking for a aiticaJ aooount of prehistory wOl be offended. 
An immense smount of reading has obviously gone to this bi»k but we arc given no re* 
fezences» unleas a bibliography which cannot represent a tithe of the aiithor’a reading can 
be adbdged such. However oontmversial tne conclusions, they mi^t at least be 
stimulating if the actual finds on which the author bases his conclusions had been stated. 
If the book was meant for popular reading and a thorough system of foot-ootea would 
have been out of place, then at least we may plead for a great many more * mays ' or the 
use of that admirable pnetioe of the Authorised Version whereby^ when meaning has 
to be made from the obscurity of the Hebrew original, the eludd^rv word, inserted 
tentatively by human reason, b put in italics. As it is, it b to be feared that ihb book will 
be rejected by many who wouU have welcomed a text-book of piehbtory. 

On the other himd there b little reason to suppose that it wiU prove any more accept¬ 
able to the small and emphatic school of dogmatic diffusioobm. It certainly seema to 
smell as much of heresy towards their faith as to the orthodox prehbtorian it must show 
signs of tenilencious credulity. The evolution of Ditfusionbm will one day make an 
interesting miniature study in the antiquarianbrn of archaeology. The theory began as 
cnidc and definite aa verbal inspiration. Since then it has been slowly becoming 
broader. Still it b doubtful whether tlib book can be accepted by the faith. For Mr 
Foster’s doctrine b the Anatolian Hypothesb, the name of hb eigh^ chapter, but which 
might have been the title of the book. For hb real interest and main purpose in writing 
thb volume b to maintain that a diffusion of Anatolian stock accounts for the whole of 
civilization. Bui even with the Anatolian hypothesb Dtffusionbm b not made much 
more amenable to the facta. The advance across the Piocific still remains a problem. For 
example, to say that because the Easter Island statues probably wore a head-dreaa— 
which b ^tue—and had their cyebalb inlaid and so had and did the statues from 

Mohenjo-Daro, that there b thus ground for associating Easter Islam! wi^ the cities of 
the Indus Valley, b an association which would link up every culture not imdcr t^ in¬ 
hibition of the Second Commandment; far no two sculptural types could be more 
different than the florid oon\Tx naturalistic profile of the one and the archaic, stylbsed 
coDctve profile of the other. If we try a northern route the hvpothesb that the Chinese 
are also products of Stimerian diffusion b no longer admiasibic. 

Indeed it would seem that in thb volume vre have the unsuccesaful fusion of two 
books—a text-book ordered and uncnntrnvenual, and a contribution to a controversy with 
which the world of organized studies has no pow^r to deal until the controvrrsialbts 
present a uni^ r^rt. It b to be hoped that Mr Foster will take hb book apart, tend 
the thesb to its private address, and give the text-book to the public. Gbhalo Heard. 

A TOPOGR.\PHICAL DICTIONARY OF .\NCIENT ROME. By Samuil Ball 
Platnir, compUttd and rwvistd by Thomas Ashbt. Oxford Uruverstty Pretx. 1929. 
pp. XXIII, 608, 58 blocks printed at 29 plata ; 7 text figures and plan. 351, or inters 
leaned^ 421. 

The late Prof. Pbtner, whow Topography and .Xfoiutments of Ancient Rome appeared 
in 1904 and 1911 bad long meditated a topographical dictioiiary of Ancient Rome, sn d 
had invited the ooUaboratton of Dr Thomas .Ashby before the outbreak of the war. 
That interruption materially affected the progress of the undertaking. Dr Ashby’s share 
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had to ttand over. Prof. Phtner, who was reiectrd for military service, devoted himself 
to the task with diligent lalxmr« and was able to sail for Europe in August 1921 with the 
main part of the book accomplished, and witli the hope that a few months of joint work 
would bring the book to completion. 

A sud^ and fotal illness overtook Pmf. Platner on the vo^rage, and the hntahmg of 
the work was entrxiatcd by Mrs Platner to Dr Ashby. The task hu been protracted, and 
Dr .Aahbv has been oblig^ to work in much additional material, at well as to contribute 
important articies (e^. on the Forum and the Palatine) and to edit and reviae the whole 
for the preas. Hb share in the work U estimated by himself * at from 20 to 25 per cent *. 

In its general form and atructure the book suggests a comparison with t^ Lexuptt 
dr TopographU Rammne of Ldon Homo (1900). If the two works are studied aide by side 
it it apparent how much the later work hn advantage of ita predecessor, not merely 
as being a generation bter, but also in its wealth of reference (espei^ly to the inscriptions) 
its careful topographical discussions, and its well chosen illustrations. It b to be re¬ 
gretted however that the plan of Rome, which b taken from the earlier book, b too small 
for comfortable reading without a magnifying glass. It might have been made a third 
larger without txeapo sa ing on the margin. 

Such a work needs constant annotation and revbion. and interleaved copies are 
bsued for the use of those who may \mh to contribute to a later edition, or it may be 
merely to keep their own te fer enoe s up to date. 

Tlw plan of the dietkmary has its limitations, to which Dr Ashby calk attention in 
hb preface. It b undoubtedly a drawback that buildings and sites cannot be found 
tlic names current in the Middle .\ge3 or in the older antiquaries, and that others 
cannot be included for lack of a name that would make a dictionary heading. It may be 
hoped that some way of dealing with these matters will be found in a later edition. 
Appended to the Dictionary b a valualde chronological index to datable monuments, by 
Dr Gilbert Bagnani. It runs from the dedication of the temple of Jupiter Cafntolimu 
to 509 B.C., to the dedication of the Pantheon as a church 1117 yean after. 

ft wodd add to the interest of the volume, and not materially tnereaae its bulk, if 
the Inscriptions derisive of topo^aphical ^cations were given in facaimiie. It b not 
every rcaoer that has the cpigrapUc materiak within easy reach, and can took up a c.tx. 
rcfetence. A. Hamilton Smith. 

PROBLEAfS OF PLACE-NAME STUDY, By A. Mawek. Ctanbridgt Umxwiity 

Press, 1929. pp, 140. 6f. 

Thb little book oonsbts of three chapten whirii were delivered aa lectucea at 
King's College, London. They ire entitled Racial Settlement, tl* Vocabulary of our 
Forefsthen, and Lines of Int^retatkm. Professor Mawer gives us here a general 
survey of some of the more important oonclusiona which have emerged from the work of 
the Enribh Plaoe-nsme fiurvey. As usual he states them in language which b intelligible 
to the "general public *; but thb does not mean that it b not learned and original in the 
best sense of both those mkuaed terms. 

TTie book b too short and condensed to summarize, and its contents arc just of the 
kind that one who has cloaely foUowtd the progress of Uk Survey might expect. The 
value of thb rr-presentation, however, was brought home to reviewer when he read, 
on pages 2 to 5, what the author says about the aunrival of Critic place-names. In the 
six counties ali^y pubibhed, the names of undoubted Celtic origin arc in *-»**» leas 
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thmn so in numbcf, out of hundreds enuinerated. In Sussex* * beyond a stny river or 
mo, have no certain Cehic pboe^cumes at *. These facta tell strongly in favour of 
the * '"l**^*" svreep ' h3rpoihe3is ; but we think it right to utter a word of cautkm. With 
the exocptkm of Stmez not one of these counties was at all thickly inhabited during the 
Romano-Britiah period. Some* such as Worocatetshire, were almost uninhabited. Con¬ 
sequently, there may rtever have existed any wefl-rooted Celtic ruunes for many of the 
natural features; and such os did exist, b^g known amongst so small a number of 
peopic.would naturally have little chanoeof surviving a centuryof turmoil and devastation. 
Some such explanation surely must be adduced m account for the * sui^rtsingty small * 
Celtic element found in tl»c place-names of Devon—a county for which, we are glad 
to hear, the material being collected by the Survey is almost complete.^ I^von was 
thinly inhabited during tl« Ronwno-Bntish period, to judge from the dbtrihution of 
remains of that period. The adjacent county of Dorset on the other hand m densely 
inhabited; and we should expect on purely archaeological grounds to find a higher pro^ 
portiom of Celtic names in Dorset than in Devon. Time and the Sui^-ey wiU tell us; 
meanwhile, appetites will be stimulated by Professor Mawpcr's kon d'ont^: and the 
Society itself should gain new members to support its splendid work. 

PRIMITIVE BELIEFS IN THE NORTHEAST OF SCOTLAND. By J, M. 

McI^ixitsoN, BJ>. Ltmgmam. 1929. pp. «l, 310. 12s Sd. 

This valuable study of the primitive beUelii and customs prevailing in the nonheait 
of during the last three centuries should receive a hearty wdeorne from anthropo¬ 

logists and atudenti of folk-lore. Precknia evidence has been gathered from living wit- 
neasca, ond from ecclesiastical and burj^ial records that illustrated the manner in which 
the Church dealt with the perpetrators of superatitious practices, while a hihliography of 
seven pages shows the extent of the author's literary researches. Hb outlook b scientific 
and ht gives a vivid presentation of hb material in a minimum of words. Sufficient »m- 
poradve lore is adduced Co enhance the value of the local rites and bclieCi, and an occasional 
dear summary of the evidence adds to the worth of a volume in which no space b wasted 
on theorizing. 

The book b divided into two pM, the first dealing with survinds of future worship, 
the second with the Black Art. There are chapters on fire worship and sacrifices, the 
making of * ncedfire the cult of holy wcUa and ^ the spirits of water, trees, stones, caves 
and com. Records of the fairies, the home rites, and devil worship, including the 
lingering devotion to old gods in dediesdon of the Goodman's Croft, lead on to the 
grimmer evidence of the second part. 

Witchcraft was a fully organized cult still operative in the 16th and 17th centuries : 
individual witches continued their practices bng after that time. Tlie laM cxccu^n b 
believed to hare taken place in 17x2 and the Act repealing the penal law against witches 
was pa«ed in 1736. The ritual of the witches and their master b reconstructed largely 
from the actual oortfeasions of initiates during their triab. Their conventions, metho<fo 
of working weal and woe, transfornutiona and divination, are fully described, as well as 
tite safeguards employed against their ill-will and the feaaome puruahments meted out to 
those who came b^orc the courts. 

The concluding chapter deab with the Horsemanb Word, the Miller's Word, and 
the post-Rcformation fusion of the fairies with the witch-world, ending with a oomparbon 
of the direct and simple character of ruture-woiahip with the banefiu intermedianara of 
the witch-priesthood, the way of which vras for ever against the tun. 
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Few of the reoonJs have direct bearing upon archaeologicd problems. PiRca 7S-83 
Rive instances of the cult of stones and of their recent erection to bring luck : in marking 
boundanca a quantity of ashes of burnt wood are first laid on the ground, then big atones 
are placed al^ them. It may be suggested that, in a second edition, references to 
stones might be more fully indexed. 

One mbprint should be noted : on page 58, Acton Bumtll, in Shropshire, is design- 
sted Acton The story quoted rebtes to a drippmg well (in Ruckley pariah) 

eupposed Roman origin : it was first 

published by the late Miss C. S. Bunie in her SkropAire Folk~L»e, 1883, pp. 415-6. 

L. F. CHimr, 

DIE DATORUNG DER ERSTEN DYNASTIE VON UR. V<m Dr CinttSTUN 

ZatschriJtfilT Atsyriohgu, SP (new stries), nr, June 1929. pp, 233-42.• 

The problem of the oldest chronology of andent Mesopotamia is one of long standing 
Of recenty^ discussion has been slimulatcd by fresh evidence from three main sources— 
from cuneiform ubiets recording the succession of dynasties from the remotest epoch, and 
from the results of the exeax-ations at Ur and at the adjacent site of Tell el Obeid. We 
may state at once that today there b a tendency to reduce consi^rably the great age 
formerly at^buted to Mesopotamian antiquity. The ' long * chronology, which placed 
the bcmmi^ of hbtorv in these lands at about 5000 years before Christ, has been 
Micoeeded by a ' short * chronology which pbces it at about 3100 ox. German archaco- 
lopste no>Jput forward, for the most part, an *ertra-short * chronology. It b thb system 
which Dr ChnaUan attempts to justify in the article under review. Hb conduaions might 
he acceptable in themselves if hb premises were not ausceptiblc of a different interpreta- 
uon, Md If one had not abo to redwn with the civilizations of adjoining countries: 

_excavations of El Obeid have re\'ealed to us a group of monuments, notably the 

riOTaxni ^a U^ple, which inscriptions attribute to King Annipadda, of the first dynasty 
P** dynasty can only be ^ted by comparison with the monuments brought to 
light in the exavatrons of Te^ ; the date of these has been approximately fixed by dead 

occurring 

Dr Chrbtbn compares the inscriptions of El Obeid with those of TcUo which are 
must arc^ in point of langua^ and writing ; he finds amongst them certain traits which 
he equates wth similv ones in documents of the eariicst kings of Tclk). From an 
MjcWtogical point of view, similar facta emerge; ‘ planoconvex * briefa. like those of 
El Obeid, ^t on one si^ and convex on (he other, are found abo at Tcllo where ihcv 
belong to Akui«l, Eannatum, etc.). Some of the images 

s^scenn figured at El Obeid in copper Md shell can be equated with the oldest at Tello, 
There u thua a general correspondenoe in the evidence from the two sites.* Finally the 
dis^ry at Ur of nmnumimta rontaming the names of the kings of Telfo (Eannatum *and 
Enten^) ^ws that the fint d)^y of Ur w» superseded by these dynasties of TcUo 
and that it began therefore slightly, but only alightly. earlier than Ur-fSta. 

* Review tranaUted by the Eorros. 

* I have already mtea these oneidusions in * Lea toinbea rovalM dYV.fr • j 

15 Auguat 1918 ;• Lea tombea niysbs d'Our rt ITmtoS™ t 

IW. pp. 3Si ff, Mr C.J. Gadd too Iwd detwnined the rdidli 

Ur and the Mchak period of Tello, 

in Ur ketewaiiom, vol. 1 (Al 'Obeid) 1927. pp! tislL •n*lys» of the maenpnons. 
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But what ta the chronologictl posittun of all these historical facts ? We possess 
kiue 4 isu of the oUl dynasties of Tcllo, giring the length of their reigns ; there were mne 
kings from Ur-Nina to Unikagba, and the fifth was acmaUy the grandson of thirst, a 
fact which gives us a due to the duration of this line of kings. Then con^ Lugaizaggiu, 
of the dty of Umma. who captured Tello and who was himself dethroned by 
Sarson. the founder of the dynasty of Agade, which listed for i8i years. Mier that 
came a dynasty of Uruk, of 30 ; then the Guti, barbarians from the northeast held 

the country for 125 years ; ana when they had been expelled by the |*^**^f*^ 

(who reigned for seven years), there began the third dynasty 

N’ammu. AU this is based on the short chronolow. according to which the tlurd dynasty 
is dated 2474-2358 Br, This short chronolo^ is calculated from wtronomicd obaervu* 
tions recorded by the Meatopotamians themselves, rebting to the alighdy earlier dynasty 
oniammurabi—the first dynasty of Babylon. Recently Dr Kugler, the Miro^mcr, and 
Dr Weidner, the Assyriologist, hare agreed to place the aoccaaioo of Ur-Naramu at 
2300 BX:.* It is from thb point tlut Dr Christian starts ; following certain itocuments, 
he considers that the conquest of the Guti took place contemporaneously with the djiiMty 
of Agade, which was then already restricted to pan of central McsoDotamia; while 
the dynasty of Uruk reigned at inc same lime (and iwr aubacquently) over aoulhem 
Mesopotamia. Dr Chrbtian thus produces the following table of cvenu ;— 

Ur-Nammu 

From the end of the dynasty of Agade to Ur-Nammu 
(including the Guti and the dynasty of Uruk) 

From Annipsdda lo the end of the dynasty of Agade (including 
the domination of Ur bv Telk), a second dynasty of Ur, 
and the dyrusty of Aga^) ------ 

Since these figures hare to be added to the date accepted, according to the new ^bion, 
os a starting point, we get, for the beginning of the first dynasty of Ur, the period 2580-2500 
ii,c. To this date arc assigned also the Royal Tombs of Ur. which have yielded stylislic- 
aUy contemporary objects. There b an important difference in the dating, for the usual 
short chronology pves the foUorwing figures :—Ur-Nammu 2474; end of the dyrwty 
of .Agade 2640; Ur-Nina, about 3000 or 2900. 'Hib would put the first dynasty of Ur 
and the Royal Tomb* at 3000 or 3100 b.c. 

What b one to think about these new figures ? In themselves they seem to allow^ 
sulfidcxit bpoc of time for the hbtoric inddentt concerned ; they should however « 
reccired with caution, for several reasons. The first b that the reckoning of the aforesaid 
astronomical facts is subject to variations. The revised estinute of ^ astronomer 
Dr Fothcringham and the interpreutiona of tiie documents by Dr. C. Schoch both 
near ly confirm the figures of the short chronology. The second rewn b that this 
• extra-short * chronology docs not take account of neighbouring civilixations. It b 
difficult to explain how Egyptian civilization, whose be^ning, cren if we adopt im 
lowest estimates, b pboed by Egyptologbts at about 3200 B.c^ should hare precedw the 
beginnings of hbtory in Mesopotamb by 600 years. The inlcrocmrre betwtxm .Asia a^ 
Egypt In early hbtoric times b an accepted fact; it would become inexplicable, as also 


2300 

too 

180 


• V, Chrbtian md E. F. Weidner. iXu aim dor GratfttfamU mu Ur, Axddr fur Orient- 
fonchung, V, I9a9> PP- 
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tJw ticvelopmcnt of Minoati diriliiaiion. if wc idopted these mv^ fiiruRS Wert 
^ ofTe^n^ msde W ihc of the Finn Dyiuaty to the temple Bybbs tnemded 

for a mlonysituatcd m a Lind of barbarians ? Wm tbe cspetiiifoia try Snefom 

toobfatn ee<Uf-m>od ftoin Syniseat tn a«u]IimciviliMSlwia ? TfeicuEEwHon seems 
» »«p. I dripk Dt ChMtim-, mMt 

Svfw ® «milu*inn whjd, an^ly be secepted irsimnarracMchc^hcmkl^ 

by the same amount, the dale of the b^ruungt of dviliiatkn in Egypt lud die Aegean. 

G. CCFTHTNAU. 

CUHIOSITA rr^lCjlE DI STORM, ARTE E FOLKLORE I. Lsc M<.^-«cqHF. 

Neirn, il squill^ Je navu Himri Lu^uum Morpurj;^, joio. ** ,,, 

32 phut, and 20 illuiiratimi. 4 itte. 

;n»is li*tle book is the firei of a collertioa of stnaJI imlttmei which it is nrunMed m 
publish, r^ng aiher with m^idual dtea or the fooil custom* of a pardoilar Sff^ct' 
m fu^ Jt IS to be under the tlireetron of Professor Ghiseppc Lugli ’ 

The present TOlumc is oe^nly not sn gpod as it might be, though it otmiaina some 
nnd dlustrations yitl a certain amount of information. A systematic 

ilu) ^guU buill the ihips in onfcr » prosecute hb ainoui* wilh Diana I I ouumt 

myaelf a« « a fact, why t^ statemenls that we have that the name ofTilrrittt wmi read 
hT ^ ^hilc the bmna grille with the inscription Cajmr 

which was found by lusrom m 18^ must, one would thinl:, heinngtothetimeof Onudius 
^ to the of the ehi^, wbidi were simply ffoating platfonraCthfiugh the ffL now 

uncovered, hm the dmiKof a ship, but with a very broad beam),miT author h more or 
^ i^prescnre of lead pipes inscribed with the immes of Tilwritjs and 
^ ^ " penuanem water-supply from the land to theshiiJr and 

iugli has alieadjr poinied out Hut ihe templeo7Dlatu at Nemf b^t“i 

g«t ™chur«* a, Utiun, (the Icmple Jf Jupiter L.tuirs;;S;rtS^^^ 

large tomeiuits with a number of mw/f buildin® in it: » duf ire ■ ■ 

the 3 cLusi.^^ un .%-±r» mZfS; 

Via Appia from the ancient j»sl-stetion of 2 ?ida tnwaAls 

ataiement on ihe neat page that a second mad * mtiat Imre direrw^i f ^ 

Wa itaeowred in ihe last rets jrai*. which leads from hfelfa"’S^^r.} 

which, pofismg by Fontaru Temneata ■anr! me-hin .1, j Uavo, and 

d»ce„d?r:4,|/m .heMe^»t ^ 

lire ion steep even for that. FimUy. Jet us dose warb ^ 

«< be built on fl* spot. KtSdluoTtSThirsm 

ing that, aa Comm. Dia^ini renurb on p, i^, dlTte b (suppos- 

nuie It worth while to untoTer the accDi)%, this mtut^f rouiilb^™ w*^^nfed to 
less alcersttno of ihe landscape end d* btiildiAE' ibar» A 1 
should. - fits »|™ibfc. ““ ‘JWs 
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Can^ftil itudiw w«e moifc lU iS«a^ with tcgard tu tlfc ijucititm of ifae aupply of w^r 
m die iake of Neoii by Bpriup whicb liae in the inlcrbr «f tbc kkc tts^^ wbcUM 
ibo^ or bebw the water icirL Of de former daw tliere are two ispring?, wbich ptodi^ 
a totat of 65 litres per iooemwI ; while the «ub-otpieous spring were adcukted as adding 
110 iiirea or matriy twice w much agam. So that senne i&a fitrea per secoad, apart from 
•nv help from raiofflUi will be ayaJtobic for filling the lake when il has bixn drained ta far 
w'it u desired to drain it. The springs of ti* laigH kbr of .^hano on the other liand 
only supply 105 litres per second* the rest coming from the rauifalL T, . 4 siiby. 


ON ALEXANDER'S ITLACK TO THE INDUS: penmaal narrative of cicploEati™ 

on the north-west frontier of India, carried out tinder ordefa of li^l, Indi^ 

Government. By Sm Aurel Stbin, Aftirmti£in<. 1929, pp. xvi, iSa* tsith 

iUiutraUanjj 2 mapi. iir. 

Sir Aurcl Stdii left Delhi In February 1925. Hk hut aim was to expbre the Swat 
Valley and ib ruined Buddhist shrines. The Swat district k the Ud)-aii3 of BuddMat 
legend* the fertUe ’ garden ' famous for its mirado and piety* ‘ There are incmonala of 
the Buddha whercviif one goes and always a siupa nr temple to booDur them , says 
tlmahciig* a aiaih century Chinese pilgrim. Many of the stupag* in TOrioui degrees of 
decay, firiU survive ; on fig* 13 Sir Aurel shows one at Amliik-dBra* which he describea 
as the most perfect caisting spcdmcti la India, He was ahk to identify nunicrou* 
other famous ’ righto ’ described by a succeaskm of Chinew pilgrims—Buddha’s foot¬ 
print, the rock when? he dried Ida dolhes* the Stone Coucha iMniioned by Ustiant-sang* 
This biter pilgrim arrived in Swat in the «cond quancr of the ac\TE^th century* aboui a 
hundred ytara after the catastrophic iniiTOionsof the White Hu^* and he fotiaii Buddhiam 
in a state of oompararivic decay. But the Korean pilgrim IIutHih ao* wliuse TrnneA were 
disco^nred by Profr^r Pdliot at Tun-huang (Chinese Turiteston} and pnblifibcd too 
rrantiy to be udlired by Sir Aurel* gives an interesting account of the great Buddhiai 
revival that ocoirred less than a centmy later. ' The people says Huindi'ao, ' had 
even lip moat of their land to the monasteries, and of what they retahred a ooniii^blc 
part WM set sride for the purpose of supplying the munka with rood and doihing. There 
were more monta in Udynna than las-mcn W'e dins see that the extreme religiosity 
of modem Tibet conlinuci a HiniDbynn trailition. 

The main obfcct of Sir Aurel’s expedition* aa indicaicd by tw title of ha hook, con¬ 
cerned a far carijcr period—iliac of Alexander's Indian cainpaigna. The Greek teito 
have never before been handled by any one with adequate kiraJ knowledge. Sir Atirel'a 
idcnrificaciora ore ep^-maJung* A!»ve all, bb romdatioii of Uim with Aor™ and of 
Pir-aof with the fii^us attoJigliold oiptured by Aleiandcr from the A^kenoi are note- 
wortlty feats in the realms of both philology and geography, A third object of ^ 
expedition was lingiusdc research. This is dealt with in a very curaory way. Very few 
readcis hare anv idea what is meant by a' Dard language '; and if such terms are used at 
all, it is better to define theni. The Oltutratmii*, mara and index are exed^t, and Sir 
At^ shows throughout that interest in acturiitka and human ririiationa which makes ell 
his trarel-bonks to different f rom mere reooirda 0 f urdinrobgical discovery. A, Waley . 


• cam Idrcturapahira dTulia acsp» 


' vjitcETaiVE caUi larixli. ttcpj luted froin VoL ta, 
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° W PNIVERSm- OF CHICAGO. F>„t R™r. 
of Uu ^ehutonc Su^x Expedition. Bj- K. S. Sakdfoud and W. J, A^, 

PA 5 =,«fcwA-™pandj 9 ,fft„,ra/^„, ft*; 

pr Sindford Kid Mr .AH^IJ spent kwihI monihi in th* „r)y part of .ray j„ naiel- 
Img liy moiurHar, camel, railway and steam-liundi iu the iigypiian^rtion of thTNifc 
\ alley Kid by mutor-car acroaa ihe tasicm Desert to Koseir ajiif back for the 001001* of 

Oflehi!^ "’'"-*'' 2 ^ f and Red Sea coast and Ifeir oinJS^ia 

rf ptehistonc miui. firai report does not piofem In be a detailed adknliiic acrouS 

erf ^ tmrk a^mplieted by tint .iithno, hut b essentially a oani-popuinr expoait^ 
d*«^ for tie ediiated general reader, of the general nahire of Kfr iov"ri^« 

and tile view* tliey hale fgtmed on the j^logicii histon- of the Kile Valle e iS**iti 
ocajpAtion by early roan, ^ vwiey uui ja 

aA fhort clmplcr, in which the importance tjf stmticrnphical sttnliia m 

m™xion with findmg of stone impkijicn!* is cmpliaaiaedy is fbUowed by s brief 
QUlUnc, 10 pimple language, of the gcologicat bia[or>' of Egypt ijidudine^the fi™r 
fomratran of the rVlle Vjlfcy (which tbe%u 25 .ra rega^J iSZ 
m^num depd. long^fore the adrem of man), iti renvtraion bi®regiond™h!i^« 

re!^“r^,r Vp ™ ei^iling » fer^d os Esnn, th* infiilinl 0/ the gulf for* 
1^ coraideiabte proportion of ita depth by depoeitel *,Jimnnta, and tie re^leranon of 
il» land with con«qiCTt regression of tie sea from the gulf and re^onveraion of the 
latter into a rtv^-T^y. Then foUnvn u chapitr dealing with llic later stiistt of the 
valley a iustofy, tndtidmg the erwinti of the gtdf-deposite by Uw and 
owing to altenmtionB of dmmte or to succEsaht eanhwrnrt^r.r.«rK 
» (Kara), of fire terrace. Ksuceefflively lower levels, only the last foWwSch 
from aboitt 30 metira to about 4 metres abo^ie the present Nde-tevcl havr hwn 
rantain relies of preldstortc man. The (outtl chapreTt^ of^.ue^^ b “ 
industries in Eurape Kid Egypt, and here the tk! w'Sk re™ 

are dasacd, ffom ibovc downwards, as of Cl»eJJ«o Acbtulinn 
Mouarerian t™ reepectii^ly. In k firS ckSi 

menli and aJ^rentateTof the Expeditkm “ » bnef nnrratire of the more- 

purpL^.:r^r,u"cb^t:"w^l'Lt'ne“^^^^^^ ■" 

of sny sUuuon by the anthsts to the work of t^T** 

then,; nor at the o.niaaion of eren rrieTtreUimre oTT ?""= 

.tarement. In the teport are based. But hS^a Lra th^^H ™ 1 ^'? "T’’ 

Nile-bed existing iij zJm; Libyan Desert ihould hav^l'^ti of an abindoneti 

will regret tlia. U infer, r™r. ^n“ on p. P' " “ 

v™ altmated by the comparntiwly tough LtLd of sne^iSbKfvaiioM''ralkr^ 
by a more exact procedure, such as oould eaaily have been fnltnw^ii^T? I? n “2? 
lo abundance of precisely levelled bench-mariT 

se? "iSs 

interested in ihe prcJiktorv of Egyp^- end s fuLler^ ^ ^ 

work would he e?rduiUy welcom^b; «d“l 3 rCtS‘ke“™’j^^ 
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THE MAORI PAST AND PRESENT. By T. E. Donni, cju.c. Seeiey Serm 
ffffj Co, Ltd, 1927. pp. 287, tcith 46 illustratumi and map, 211. 

Aa H Govcnnncnt ofBdal Captain Donne held many responaible appointmenta in 
New Zealand, and is qualifietl throu^ his lung acquaintanoe with the native people 
and their language to give an instructive and sympathetic pictorc of their modeof liie. In 
this book, while making no pretence to a very d«p scientific treatrrant of his subject, be 
has yet managed to cover a wide range of topics in interesting faahioo, and to treat some 
of them, as wood carving and the working of jade, from a novTl angle. His remarks on 
t^ tranaitiun of Maori culture from the primitive to the *civiliicd* aute merit attention, 
though he sets perhaps too high a value upon the attempt to assimilate the rutivc 
completely to European standards. 

At aomc points there is a tendency to over-emphasize the more sensatioiul featurca of 
the old-time I^ri life—to represent it, rather unfairly, aa ‘ a place where there exiated 
neither legal nor moral restraint, where might w*aa rtg^ murder a pastime and cannibalism 
a cult' (p. 2o8). a more adequate treatment of the whole subject would have bid stress 
on the I m picturesque but mote fundamental matters of work and the management of 
property, wi^ analysis of these in rebtion to the social structure, the grouping into 
and tribes, the kinship system and the position held by the chieb would leave 
the reader with a 1^ confused idn of the native Uw and morality, live reproduction of 
dialogue in Maori * pigeon English ' {sic) b to be deprecated, and is at times anachromadc, 
as when introduced into the story of the launching of the schooner Herald in 1826 ; the 
use of such a plural as karakias b unnecessary, the i being a European accrotioo. Apart 
from these and certain other minor erroni the book o^n an enicrtaining if not too 
abstruse description of Maori custom. Raymond Fiktu. 

EXPLORATIONS IN HITTITE ASIA MINOR: A PRELIMINARY REPORT. 
By H. 11 . >‘OK DEft OsTEN. Oriental InststnU Commtoucaliont no. 2. Umverttiy 
of Chicago Brett, 1927. pp. viii, 104 tcith 101 figs. 

EXPLORATIONS IN HlTllTE ASIA MINOR, 1927-28. Oriental IntUtuU Com- 
munkaliont no. 6. Umcersiiy efi Chicago Frtu. 1929. pp. 153 with 160 figs. 41 6(/, 
The extraordinary importance of Asia Minor as the ancient seat of a peculiar and 
powerful dviiixatkm, and also, as we now bc^ to realize, as the uuun mtemiciliary 
ttimtigh which the a^evemenu of onaent oriental culture were handed on to Greece, 
stands in striking contrast with our astoobhiog ignorance of its monuments and other 
lemains. Time and again, in the study of pre-Hellenic hbtory.one has to confess that 
further progress U impoaaible or that condusions cannot be vindicated, because 00 
evidettce from Anatolia b avaiUblc. But tlicre b, at bat, a fair chance tlvat tlua gap in 
our knowledge will be largely filled. 'Phe Orienial Institute of the University of Chicago 
haa resolved to bock effica^ualy the enthuaiastic author of the above named publications, 
and U enabling him to carry through a five-years campaign in three directiooa : explora¬ 
tion, survey, and excavauton. 

These results of the work will be finally embodied in larger publications, while the 
CommuMuations now under review are dracribed as ‘popular illustrated reports of 
Institute projects in the fbnu of pteltminary builetins for general readers *, ozul they 
fulfil thb purpose admirably. I 1 )e first starta with a survey of the rdle of Minor 
in hbtory, and «>M«n deacribes in a lively w'ay the author’s first voyage of cxpbratxm. 
Hb descriptions of landscape, together with the numeiuus illustrations, give one a vivid 
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impresion ^ the land of the Hiniies in its pbpioal peculiarity. The mUitarr anie- 
oe<ieoL^ of tbe autlior auggcrt to him mteroicBiiitna of dcmin cunstrurakina « m 
U'aich tovrcn, lumuU, wd tjgiul station, wftid. w)uJd not, perhaps, ha.ie occJm^ a 
olfem, but whrdi may happen to h »rtKi in the ooe of the HituVes, a tadii odnorin- 
mtiiifig under thof rule q ooimtry hy cuiiurr unfit foi unitv. 

Tile second toIuoic gi™ aji iocount of the ftifthc/ wort, vdlh jji eiUoTEed «aff 
the citftfflciy impoinmt (napping of areas with Oic esict oouSn of aU 

miW^Lirkfdiscovered iMnuments in nJieady 
^biiahed ^ results of iIk eaevatiun of Aliahar, undertaken to obtain a 

*e«yicnoe of porterj fixed by stiajugniphjco] obaervations, wiil conn be publiihed in fuU 

^ itidwr'e iceuiit an tfai& sabject at 
tlw arthaeobgtcal <^n||ress m Berfin last spring, will regret that (be jscncral read^ for 
whom .te «e intended, doe. tSt ntoe.^ stor^^s^^i^; 

toatnimiic^i cxcmpIifkatiDn tis wcU 13 a viiniicatioii of 
•ndiaeobpciil mcihoda—to note how tbc relative dironnlogy of the were* gyeh & I tried 
to atiblnh eotoe year^ sgp on the h^h of mmnjiio tstylisdc) tvidcnce id of 
from Mrrounding oountrKS, was eonfimiKl by the excavatioiu, which, on the cither hxnd 

"SSS ™p“ ■ •' -Ml •Mr MMtM 

earned on, and die OnentoJ l^uuite on the faraiglitedncaa which induoed it to use 
orgimiiatina md m rcKrurces for this pmjec^ H 

i. ^IGRAPHIC SURVIiY OF TJiE GREAT I'EMPLE OF MEDlNFFlTARir 
By HanotP H U. THE ARCHiTECTI^ 8L™ i 

n^o/Chia^Ptca, 19J9. pp. iiv, jo. nriVA i/Wottoni nW j pfaa. 

A oc great organization kninm as Cliiiciigo House which ataurbi htitwaijifi j 

.n wme latj- pap, the htaloty and ama of the Eipeditiot. together witi, a ^ ^ 

E'erythSTthal Z«y could i ^ 
done to eqmp and staff the bulldinc and librarv which j ^ 

eliDdna|e 3otS hntnon and mechanieS ™r in^ «tl^e PetS^™ “t 
andtacoJogiciI work was ever planned on so generous a scale * tin piece of 

'Fbe fint 6p# pages of the oommuniesuion deal with the hifitorjear ripnifi/^rifs. 
events recorded on the walls of the lempb of Riiimsea tit Mr k 

rmpofttncT of this period w hen the older dvilS^T^r rt ihe 

lieing dcamiytJrby the nortbem 

The artiSQc value of ihc lustorical acenc* once mreted with nlaate™?^^ History. 

Professor Hoclacber then deacribo in mn 

and is fortunate in having 

of dm nm pU w of IlLeS m of 

hods of Imne md flint, Was ii^bl* to of psB«w/enow- 

on« ttaHy pohoned i AJ» «« ,»i *, g„ve.l tlie ‘!Su h? pK 

for sporting purpo». wK«n«» m,esotpi 

zys 
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Editorial Notes 

U sually wc devote these opening pages to comments upon 
current events of general interest rather than to the record 
of actual occurrences. There are times, however, 'between 
seasons \ when the current is a little slurash—when the work of one 
season is over and that of the next not ready for consideraUon, There 
b no lack of activity in the archaeolo^cal world this summer, rather the 
opposite ; but the work of excavation does not as a rule begin until 
June or July, and we go to press before even the principal achievements 
are known and revealed. We propose therefore to var)' tlic theme by 
describing an aeroplane lour we took last June,for the purajaeof looking 
at some promising sites at a time of year when they might be expected 
to show up well. We apologbe for the slight but inevitable intruaion 
of the personal element imposed by the character of the narrative, 

ol 

The tour originated in a suggestion by Captain H, J, Andrews and 
was carried out m hb Blackburn Blue Bird, a two-seater aeroplane 
which proved admirably adapted for the purpose. Captain Anorews 
flew' it, and it says much for the reliability of modem air-craft that from 
start to 6nish there was not the slightest hint of engine-trouble, or any 
other kind of hitch. The fact that we could sit side by side and 
compare notes verbally was also a distinct advantage, 
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started from Heston scrodromc (Ltondon^ on Fnclsy siPtemooni 
20 June. The first night we slept at Brough on Huml^r. Next day 
we flew along Hadrian^ Wall to Carlisle and slept at lx)ngtown. The 
day after w e followed the western routc(Roman and modem) toGlasgow, 
did some exploration of Roman sites in Perthshire and returned, by the* 
Roman eastern route, to York and so on to Brough again. On Mon^y 
we returned thence to London. About 7o ancient sites were looked at, 
many of them being new discoveries of the pilot’s or the observer’s,* 
and we followed Roman roads whenever po^ible in preference to* 
modem ones or railw’ays. The chances of oiscovering new sites were 
thus increased, and the actual number of sites seen, both new and 
old, was naturally greater than it would otherwise have been. 








The first discovery was made near Gravenhurst, in Bedfordshire, 
not far south of Cardmgton where the airship was moored. Captain 
i^drews observed a very plain * crop-mark ’ in a cornfield, consisting 
of a small square within a circle. Curiously enough this verv objert 
had been discovered on the ground on 8 June by a reader of Antiquity 
and again, on ij June, by an officer of the Royal Air Force. Tlie plan 
IS not unlike that of the Roman signal-stations on the Yorkshire 
coast; but no such signal-stations have yet been reported inland. In 
plan the coastal signal stauons consist of a circle surrounding a square 
with rounded comers, but the Gravenhurst square has most distinctly 

angular comers. Its age and purpose must remain doubtful for the 
present. 




OC 




Thence we fl^orthwards to our main objective, the Roman town 

^ Huntingdonshire, in the extreme 
northwest comer of the county ; the modem village of Castor lies in 
North^Dtonshire just across the Nenc). Here wc made the most 
remarkable discovery of the tour. We saw the plan of the Roman 
town, \nth Its streets and some of its houses plainly outlined in the com. 
It was what we hoped for, but more than we had dared to expect. We 
knew that the area of the town was planted with com ; but so is Vemlam. 
and we had flown over Vcrulam about half an hour earlier and seen 
nothing. Here at Castor we saw a plan as clear as that similarly 
rovealed in 1928 at Caisior, Norfolk. It was all the more v'aluablc 
because it was quite a different plan. But there was even more than 
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this. Just north across the rivulet, well outside the plainly visible 
ramparts, was outlined in the com the plan of a fine Roman camp, 
complete with rounded comers and, on the north side, no less than 
four parallel ditches. It reminded one of the fort at Ardoch in 
Perthshire which wc visited two days later. Such a camp must surely 
belong to the ist century, the period of the Roman conquest of 
England. Its survival through the Roman period—when the whole 
site was covered with pottery kilns—and through the vicissitudes of 
subsequent history, to be revved thus as shadow in the com is surely 
one o? the most romantic episodes of modem discovery. It is also 
a new historical fact of prime importance to students. 

xH sH xH 


On Saturdav wc flew from the Humber past York to those remark¬ 
able earthen circles, five in all, on Hutton Moor and near Thorabrough. 
They have frequently been described (sec British Association Excursions 
Handbook, Leeds meeting, 1927), and it has been suggested that they 
may have contained * Wcodhenges ’, but although some of them were 
under corn, we could see no signs of post- or stone-holes. Wc drew a 
blank at the Devil's Arrows, nor did the adjacent Roman town of 
Aldborough, the tribal town of the Brigantes in Roman times, reveal 
much. We saw one or two possible long Ixarrows, and a few minor sites, 
and after filling up at Cramlington flew along the Roman wnll to 
Carlisle. 


xM xH kH 

To profit most by the overhead view it is necessary to know the 
local topography as only the groundsman can learn it—on foot. Such 
knowledge wc had not got; so that, although the flight was a valuable 
prelude to the Pilgrimage we were shortly to make, under expert 
guidance (see pp. 358-61), we fear that we missed much through 
i^orance. Captain Andrews spotted a new four-sided enclosure on 
Matfen Moor, and wc both had a good look at the remarkable cultivation- 
banks near Houscstcads and Great Chesters. Air-photographs, how’cver, 
are needed fully to elucidate them, and we shall await with great 
expectations those which are being taken of the whole length of the 
Roman W^all by the Royal Air Force. 

xm xfi xM 


We landed in a field near Longtowm to fill up, and then set out for 
Scotland. We flew round Bumswrark in Dumfriesshire, that remarkable 
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flat-topped hill which the Komatis besieged* We thought we saw 
traces of a circunivaHation, hut a eubsequent vibie on foot proved that 
lhc>' W'ere quite illusory, and that in such cases (as contrasted with crop- 
sites) ground-work is essential to check air-ohscrvatian* (The last 
word on the subject has been said by Mr R. G* Collingw^ood in the 
Trans, of the Duinfriesahire and Galloway N*H* and A.Soc*, [9^6, 








After reaching Lockerbie it began to rain and got very liaicy^ ; so, 
as we had to cross some high ground before reaching Renfrew and we 
wanted to have a good view, we returned to our held at LongtowTi and 
slept that night m the town. Next morning we followed the Roman 
road up Annandale acro^ the pass by the Devil's Beef-tub into Clvdes- 
^le. It was plainly Wsible throughout, and beyond the camp at Clyde 
Bum we got several hints as to its further courae which await an 
opportunity for investigation on the ground. 


oe 






1 Renfrew into Perthshire, flyingover Ardoch and 

along the Cask ridge. The Roman fort at Grassy Walls near Penh 
(described in mi by General Roy, but correctly placed on the map in 
1917 by Mr Graham Callander) was only partially visible, but the 
western side coincided exactly with Mr CiUander^s published plan' 
^r-photocraphs arc promised. We had a look at Inchtuthill and 
Cleaven Dyke to the northeast of it—an eartlien rampart between 
two ditches and a Rotmn wmrk surdy^but could see no signs of its 
continuation in either direction. 








an I kf ansuccessful m seeing anything fresh at Carpow 

wh^ere Roman forts must have existed ; but riiis 
k *^^1: at Newstead near Melrose was also invisible, 

kv has been ex^vated with the greatest care and thoroughness 
y V Jami^ Curie, Cappuck and Channelklrk were also unremunera* 
ute, mough Imth forts are proven beyond any shadow of doubt. 

Makendon were visible hm needed a low tight to do 
wniiiri ^ mtncacies. Under such favourable conditions thev 
splendid results; and one hopes that air-photographs df 
them may one day be scci^cd. The native camp on Woden Law was 
Pn ^ a' should be photographed, together with the 

Roman road winding over its shoulder. 
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Continuing southwards wc flew several times round the magnilicenc 
oppidum of the Bngantes at Stanwlck, which we hope to explore 
thoroughly on foot later on* On Monday morning we visited a site 
□ear Hibaldstow* where over an area of loo acres Roman pottery and 
building^reniains are abundant. It has been located recently by Mr 
C. W. Phillips, following up certain earlier clues ; and it seems that 
lliere was a walled Roman town there* We saw TvhaE might be the 
outline of two lengths of tlie VVall, but the site as a whole was disappoint¬ 
ing* Later we flew along King Lud's entrenchments, an earthwiirk of 
the Gnm*a ditch typcj and then southwards along Sewestem Lanc^ 
whose junction with Ermine Street proved to consist of a straight 
section of causeway, clearly of Roman age* After another look at 
Castor, which increased our admiration, wc dew slowly in the teeth of a 
40-mik wind to Irchester, anotlicr Roman town, only to find that there 
w'as nothing at aU to be seen of the plan. We satv some barrow-circlcs 
between Goldlngton and Howbury, near Bedford ; we satisfied our¬ 
selves that from the air no more could be seen of the eastern end of 
Gr!in*^s ditch near Berkhampsted, and finally we had a last stroke of luck 
in rediscovering Stukelcy’s so-called Roman camp on Greenfield Com¬ 
mon, just south of Staines reservoir. 

^ %M xH 

There is no room for a summary, but the moral is obvious* The 
young archaeologist who wants 10 make discoveries must join a flying- 
club and learn to fly. Not until then w'lll the harvest be reaped. Our 
tour sufficed to show that England is still, for tlw archaeological aviator* 
an almost unexplored country, 

^ %M %H 

Subsequently w^e had the pleasure of taking part in the Pilgrimage 
of four days along the Roman Wall. account by Sir George 
Macdonald is printed on pp* 358-61)* Tne w^eathcr was perfect, like 
the organization. To do a leisurely tour of this kind in good company , 
where it was possible to * talk shop ' continuously from morn till far on 
into the ni^ht, was a rare delight, The Wall itself is the key to the 

milita^ history of Roman Britain. During the present century 

intensive excavation of the most rigidly scientific kind nas solved many 
of the major problems. The solution of the remainder is in competent 
hands and is proceeding apace. Here * digging for knowledge ' is the 
normal incentive whicn controls all excavation. Bo long as there 
remain gaps in our knowledge that can be filled by these methods of 
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roUNDATIONS OH THli HOMAN HORT <ir VBSPASUN AT UETH-rEUlT 


The Linking of Egypt and Palestine 

by Sir Funders Petrie 

I N the last four years, excavation has been going on in an untouched 
region, the desert border of Palestine, within a walk of the Egyptian 
frontier. All the district beyond Gaza was formerly raided so often 
from the south that it was unsafe ; now we can live eighteen miles out 
in the wilderness, surrounded by Ambs, without any defences, and never 
have a single dispute or trouble. Such is the result of the Occupation. 
Lawrence and Woolley, with surveyors, made a map of the region do^vn 
to Kadesh Bamea and, on that map, half of the names survive which are 
listed in Joshua as the * uttermost cities of Judah 

The purpose of fixing the >vork of the British School of Eg^'ptian 
Archaeology in this area was to gather the history of the Egyptian 
frontier and, by means of objects dated from Egypt, to settle the history of 
the products of Palestine. Tliis has been done even more than we hof^. 

Two sites have, so far, been searched. Gerar (Tell Jemmeh) lies 
nine miles south of Gaza, and here towns wrere piled one on the other, to 
a depth of thirty feet, from 1500 to 460 B.c. Bcth-pelet (Tell FaraJ lies 
eighteen miles south of Gaza, and w-as occupied from the Hyksos down 
to the Roman period, 2000 years and more ; it w^as also a great prehistoric 
centre. Full plans have been made, and published, of all the buildings 
opened in each town, and of the contents of each of the large tombs m 
the wilderness below. 

It will perhaps be more intelligible to describe the results from 
both of these sites together, ranging from the w’ell known time back 
into the dim unknown. At Beth-pelet the hill w^as crowned with the 
foundations of the Roman fort of Vespasian, dated by three groups of 
coins of Nero just before the Jewish war. Tlie fort was souare, 50 ft. 
by 66 ft., writh various out-buildines on the top of the hill (pi. i). This 
shows the steep slope on the north and west sides, at the angle of rest, 
down into the valley some 150 feet below. The greatest work of this 
time was an immense revetment along the stream, to prevent floods 
from undermining the hill. It was of sandstone blocks in hard lime 
cement, too ft. long, 30 ft. thick, and over 15 ft. high, and was dated by 
scraps of pottery imbedded in the cement. 
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Before that, the Persians had built at Gerar great conical granaries 
like those represented on Assyrian sculptures. This was the base of 
supplies for the army attacking Egypt, store enough for 70,000 men for 
tv^'o months. The latest inrasion in that century was in 455 fl.C.; the 
granaries must have been built by 457, while'a fine Amc lekythos 
beneath a granary could not be before 460 —a close dating. 

Earlier than that, Fsamroetichus 1 had built a square fort at Gerar, 
150 ft. by 115 ft,, like his fom at Naukratis and Daplinac. A large 
number of Syrian fibulae of about this period were found ; they differ 
from the European by having the pin made separately, w'ith a stub end 
behind the coiled spring, to fit into a hole in the body, Tliey are all 
of knee form, and the earliest, about uoo B*c., liaa deeply chased bands 
of ornament; ^ the l^atcst type, about 500 s.c,, lias a curved bow, and no 
sprii^ but a pin swivelling on a rivet. 

The Assyrian invaders left a fine la:^uli cylinder, engraved with 
the dugong seal, representing the god Ea ; we also found a rubbish pit 
full of broken Assyrian pottery, the table service of the governor. 

During ilie Jewish age Gerar was rebuilt, probably bv Amaxiah, in 
fairlv regular lines. At Beth-pelet a tomb of a governor Irnd in it 
a silver <^per and a silver bowl (plate ti). The W'Orkmanahip has 
^tem a^ity, the lotus engraving is m AssYnan style, the bulls' 
h«da at the handle are like Persian work ; the handle itself, in the form 
of^3 swinumng ^rl, is ^Egyptian in, motive, yet the style of the face and 
hair are probably Syrian, The gadroonctf silver t>owl is Assyrian or 
Persian in taste, so the whole infiuence was from the Elamite^Assyrian 
side. In the same tomb were the bronze fittings of a couch, complete. 
All its conicrs were forriied of three tubes cast in one, to take poEes of 
hard for le^ and sides ; otlier banded rings fitted on the legs, and 
were Imked by iron tics from leg to leg. It seems evident that such 
was the construction of the tables and seats represented in Assyrian 
^ulptures. All this accords with the strong infioience of Assyria when 
Ahaz visited Damascus, and remodelled the Temple furniture in 
Jerusalem. ^ 

The great figure before this Shishak. He has been belittled 
by critics; Cheyne was^ mad enough to say that his name w-as a 
corruption of Cushim, Now we fina that he w-as the greatest builder 
kno«m »n Pajestme. His wall at Betb^pelct, 2a feet tbick, b built of 
hneks of hard yellow clay, mrJy double the usual sbe, and laid in clean 
sand foundations five or six courses deep. No such foundations are 
known otherwiae. Tens of thousands of men must have been employed 
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THE LINKING OF EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


in brid£*making and building. This was not only in the south, but at 
ISIcgiddo, near Haifa, he len a great triumphal stele. Far from the 
accounts of him being exaggeratedly he ivas a much more imporiimi 
nilcr than has been described in the book of Kings. 

Tlie period of Solomon was the richest in Palestine, when even a 
remote place had much better store of hne stone and gold Jew'ehcry 
than the Egyptians or Babylonians at that time, TJiis w*as due to getting 
astride of l>oth the oriental trade routes, the Euphrates and Red Sea, 
and the king actively trading between Egypt and the north. The 
political result of David’s trust in his Bedawy guard of Pelethites, drawn 
from tlie frontier fortress Beth-pclut, was fW reaching j it embittered 
the Hebrews and led to the revolt of the ten tribes. 

The grmvth of iron working has been fixed not oxdy by single 
tools, but bv the position of furnaces, at Gerar, There was a little 
w'ork as early as 1350 b,C. ; by ii75» tiie metal w^as cheap, hoes and 
picks of some pounds’ weight being made, and a large furnace in use. 
Sw'ords were made and tempered in a long pottery bed heated by the 
gases from a furnace at one end. 

The Egyptian Residency at Beth-pelet^ in about 1300 BX,, was 
80 ft, square, well built, with fitted door-frames of wood, erected before 
the bricks orplaster. h teas roofed with cedar beams, which blazed and 
fell in at the ocstruction, ly-ing, burnt tlirough^ on the floors. The store 
of Syrian wine was smashed, the scalings lay^ about i it appears, by the 
quantity of the jars, that the place was in occupation, and taken by storm. 
The governor’s bedroom and bathroom were found, and in a room, 
near by, lav the burnt remains of a box w*hich contained stocks of colour. 
On the lid had been a band of ivory veneer, with an Egyptian scene, 
but engraved by a Syrian artist (partly shown in plate m). At each end 
of the scene was half of a palm tree, non-E^ptian in style. The 
governor, sealed in his folding chair, on a Icoparu skin, is dressed in dte 
style of 1300 B,c, Behind li^ is a pert Syrian boy, with a fringed 
tippet on his shoulders, waiting with folded hands, A maid-servant 
stands before the governor, to pour the wine into his howl ; behind her 
Is a dancing girl, and furiJicr back another girl playing double pipes. 
Wine, women and song ivere his delights. The attendants are followed 
by two men wjdi groups of birds hung from poles across tlie shoulders, 
and a man carrying a calf on his back. The further scenes, not shown 
here, represent the trapping of birds in the marshes, and two large 
Cretan htdls. The s^le of the whole is very vivid. The animated 
faces, quite un-Egyptbn, the spring of the dancer and of the men, the 
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bending of the carrying-pole, the helpless took of the calf panting with 
its mouth hanging opcn-^l this has more immediate living action than 
is usual in Egyptian work; the nearest comparison is the xviuth 
dynasty scene of the heated cook running with the dishes at Tell el 
Amama (T.A. pL v). Though we often see, in the tombs, examples 
of Syrian work brought into Egypt and valued there, none has come 
down to us till now. At last we find what vitalitj* and spirit the Syrian 
could show, and we ma]f begin to suspect that the new life at Amama 
was all due to Syriac artists. 

While the Egyptian made tombs in the hilt-side from 1300 to 1160 
B.c. (dated by scarabs), the Philistines dug a row of five great square 
tombs from 1300 to 1130 B.c. in the plain below. These sepulchres 
each served a family for perhaps a century \ the burials had with them 
local pottery painted with Cretan patterns, and daggers of Cypriote 
forms. One of these, at about 1230 B*C,, was of steel, with a cast bronze 
handle ; it had been snapped shon, anciently, and was not of soft iron. 
These tombs evidently belonged to the Lords of the Philistines, and the 
MSG of metal was, even later than this, restricted to the Philistines, and 
withheld by them from the native tribes who were only allowed 
flint’work. 

'Hie age before the Egyptian conquest was one of the dimmest in 
tlic hbto^. The Hyksos were kno^vn to have come down thLroueh 
Palestine into Eg^t and held the Delta, with a suzerainty over the souSi. 
They were hated by the Egyptians, and scarcely any monuments have 
survived. Only scarabs are left, to commemorate" 32 out of the 38 
reigns assigned in the dynastic lists. The first remains discovered were 
the great square earthen camp at Tell cl Yehudiyeh and a few' tombs 
which I found In 1906, and a similar fon at Heliopolis in 1912, These 
forts are 1500 ft. square, containing about 36 acres. The bank stood 
^ ft. high, with an outer slope of about 40% faced with smooth stucco. 
The only access was by a sloping gangway, rising uver the bank. Such 
forts are known in North Syna, and are accepted now as descending from 
the type used by the Turhomans. The camp at Yehudiyeh w^ later 
strengthened by a ^eai stone wall round the foot of it, filling in the space 
benveen that and the slope, but this was only due to Egyptian influence* 

At Beth-pelet we have recoxTred far more about the Hyksos than 
we knew before. Lying on the road from the hill country to Egypt, it 
was heavily fortified by the Hyksos who, true to the tribal reli^oe on 
stcop glacis defence, deepened the ravines at each end, and dug a great 
fosse 80 ft* wide and 40 ft. deep, to cut it off from the plain. 
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The Hyfcsos ccraeitiry conUined three dozen tomlra, mosEfy lai^ 
double hitnily vuultSi with ^rabs [mrtaied from Egy ptian work. The 
best of the scarabs are equal to those of the xiith dyoasty* and they are 
degraded by locaJ copying rill they reach the lowest stoge before the 
expulsion of the livksos. There bj in this way, an approximately 
^ded series througli that dark period. In the latter pari of the series 
ts a scarab of a well-known treasurer, Ha-al, of whom dozens of scarabs 
are found in Egypt ; it is certainlv not of E^ptian work, and it shows 
that the Hyksos rule was unified in Palestine and Egypt late in the 
period. These rulers were not* then, a horde of Icx^al chiefs but were 
kings of wide dominion. 

The outcome of all this is of European importance, as it proves 
that the Hyksos dyiiasties, sv and xvr, were cnnieinporary with the 
Eg)*pUan xiii, )civ, xvti. The shortening of this age to 200 years bv 
modem writers is due to an assumption that a document was dated in 
the ahifting year (w'tthout a leap year); if dated in the fixed seasonal 
year, wliich the Egyptians used, there is no difficulty in accepting the 
histoncal records of the dynasties that rentiain to us." The Hyksos age 
and the sinih Egyptian dynasty began in 2375 n.c* and the xvmth 
dynasty in 1587 B.c, This will restore a chronology which was usually 
accept^ till atmut a generation ago, and it results in placing the date of 
the Great Pyramid about 3750 b.c. 

The civiikation of the Hyksos seems to have been entirely acquired. 
They used the pottery types of Palestine when in that land, and of Egypt 
when in tlie Delta, ’^rhey had bronze daggers of Cretan ana of 
Cypriote forms. There is nothing that secins to belong to them, as a 
race, Being * Shepherd Kings they naturally brought with them only 
the napping of nomads. In Egypt they employed the Egyptians to 
continue building temples as before. The Turkish inv^aaton le perhaps 
tlic nearest parallel. 

Before the Hyksos, the Bronze Age b yci unknown, but I hope to 
fill this gap by wodtmg a great early site in the coming winter. 

Next, we reach the early Copper Age, and the decay of neolithic 
w'ork, as we have discovered a settlement with about eight feet depth of 
strata. Brick walling was used here, and granaries w-ere built of beehive 
form, open at the top. Jars of pottery had ledge handles, wcii-knoiivn 
in the fourth prehistoric age of Egypt, Anodier settlement, purely 
neolithic* had stone maoe*heads, also known in the fourth age* so it was 
not long before the use of copper. In that settlement the Bint hoes 
were beautifully regular* straight-sided* ridge-backed, and often slightly 
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ground. Microlith flintwork was highly developed in a faclorv, with 
very regular cores of translucent smoky colour. Fire>stands of basalt 
were also made. Three earlier settlements show the rise of the micro- 
Uthic industr}' in stages, and the use of it for making flint drills, with 
which arc found the broken beads of camelian and green felspar left 
from the working. With the earliest microlith w’ork is associated some 
TOttery well-known in Syria, the thick cups which have a loop handle 
from brim to base. These are dated by an imported example in Egypt 
of the middle of the third prehistoric age. Before all this, we found a 
settlement nine feet deep, containing flint hoes of a form w hich is barely 
out of the triangular mesolithic stage; there was little or no pottery. 
Strange to say, the people of this age made many little clay figures of 
dogs. Now It is just in this region, some three thousand years later, 
that the dog tribe of Kenezites, with the name of Caleb, appear in 
alliance with Judah. It seems tliat they were aboriginals of the land. 

Before all these half dozen neolithic stages, there was an immense 
palaeolithic population. This has left behind tens of thousands of 
flint implements which have been rolled in the stream bed. Some of 
these implements are of new forms, as skew-handled borers, and massive 
double-handed picks, but the majority follow the wcll-knowm types, and 
some are indistinguishable from Suffolk examples. There is a very long 
range, from unworn flint back to implements of which the faces arc 
almost lost from abrasion. 


The outline of the many interests of our Palestine work, from the 
time of Vespasian ba^ to the Palaeolithic .4gc, w^ill show what a 
promising new field this region is, and what large historical gains have 
been secured. As usual, all this work of discovery is very costly, and, 
this fiftieth year of mv researches, a special fund is being raised, that 
it shall not be always fiindcred by lack of support. We require for the 
400 w’orkers more than a hundred pounds a week. As we have no 
grants, we depend on individual help from the public. TTic present 
ground is specially important for throwing light on the Biblical record, 
disentangling the successive ages of the past of man, and linking up 
the prehistoric times of Palestine and Egypt. ^ ^ 


The End of the Maya Old Empire 

by J. Leslie Mitchell 

T he early nineteenth century witnessed a remarkable reversal of 
Judgment on the American pre-Columbian cultures, Prescott's 
romantic ^^tories and Lord Kingsix^rough'a monumental 
iVfejricOT Antiqmties are inspirations of earlier and iess sceptic^ eras. 
Such pleasing imaginings as that the Spaniards * overthrew in Mexico 
a greater civilkation than their own' received scant support from the 
archaeologist who had displaced the antiquary, or from the critic^ 
historian who interpreted him. Dr Robertson‘ summed up the verici 
of the new inv^^toia' The inhabitants of the New World w'crc 
in a state of society so extremely rude as to be unacquainted with those 
arts which are the first essays of human ingenuity in its advance towards 
improvementHe characterized Cones^s 'emperors' as ' headmen \ 
the gorgeous palaces of the Conquest as * huts or mounds of rubble *[ 
the Aztec Empire as a * league of primitive tribes \ Resear^, lK>th 
among tlie ruins of the Mexican Valley and in the histories of the more 
prosaic conejuistadores, established a sitigular ladt of anything on the 
pre-Columbian continents which could be described as other than a 
taw'dry barbarism. Lord Macauky, no Americanist, and therefore 
doubtless following Robertson, when reviewing Major Sir John 
Malcolm^a Ufe of Robert CUve (1836) and comparing the adiievicments 
of Clive with those of Cortes, wrote: 'The viciones of Cortes were 
gained over savages who had no letters, who were ignorant of the use 
of metal, who had not broken a single anin^aj to labour, who wielded no 
better w'eapons than those which could be made out of sticks flinta 
and nsh-bones , 

Although El is now known that the manufacture and use of ail 
metals except iron vverc fairly common among the native peoples of 
the two continents, the last hundred years of American archaeology has 
substmtiated rather than modified such statements as Macaulay'a. 
America at the time of the coming of the Europeans contained nothing 
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that might be classified as a true dvilization. But that this had always 
been the case is by no means certain. The labours of umumemb'lc 
investigators^—explorers, archaeologists, ethnologists—begin to reveal 
that something which was cither civilization, or rapidly approaching 
that indefinite cultural horizon, once flourished in the Central American 
forests, 

A hundred years ago all Mexican and Central American mins were 
stih spok^ of as " Aztec in spite of the haunting of the gliostly 
* Toltccs \ The Maya of Yucatan were given tittle space by either 
Hobertson or Prescott, They were presumed to have fen an Aztec- 
influenced tribe at a slightly lower level of culture than the Mexicans, 
They had been mentioned by Cortes and Bemal Diaz, conquered by 
the two Montejos, and ihdr history—the usual thin comminglings of 
fantastic legend and fable—written by tw'o derica, Lizana and CogolFudo, 
Remote on the lands of the Pacific coast the Quiche were also recognized 
as a tribe of Mayance blood, and—even from a modem point of vieW'— 
justly asKssed as ' barbarous \ But the land lying between the Padfle 
coast and Yucatan w’as almost without note in the histories. 

This stretch of land, watered by the Orijalva, Usamacinta and 
Pedro joining in confluence to flow into Cample Bay in the north* 
west, and by Rios Hondo, Belize, Grande, Motagua and Chame- 
hcon, flowing into the Gulf of Honduras in the southeast, is a sw-ampy 
and densely forested region, partly comprising the Mexican state of 
Chiapas, partly Bri^h Honduras, and partly Guatemalan territory* 
Guatemala in the eighteen-forties was still a pan of the old Central 
American Republic. Between the issue of Sir John Malcolm^s fek 
and Macaulay's review, and while Prescott ^*33 completing his History 
^ /Ae Conqui'^i oj it w*as the scene of the explorations of John 

Lloyd btephena, an *^ierican traveller and diplomat, who. in the 
intervab of seeking a stable government with which to negotiate some 
nebulous proposals of the President of the United States, Visited eight 
mined atj^. He was accompamed by die English artist, Frederick 
^ihenvood, utie account of his explorations,‘ was principallv of 
interest because of Catherwood's remarkable iUustrations, These 
^closed the fact that the atneturea passed on the pre*Coliimbians had 
been altogether too severe, that something incompatible with barbarism, 
m point of amhitecture, soilpture, and the possesion of an extraordinan? 
hieroglyphic senpt, had once existed i n the Usamadnta basin and 

“ inadtnlf uf in Ctntrai Amerkik, Chiapst and Yiuatan, 1841 . 
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surrounding country. Its remains—identified, of course, as ‘ Aztec * 
—had indeed been pointed out previously by Cliamay and others, but 
Stephens and Cathenvood were the first to make them*generally known* 
In spite of innumerable differences, not so much in type as in technique, 
and a common script supplying die surest link, these remarkable cultural 
evidences were soon brought into connexion with the mined dties of 
the historic Maya of Yucatan. 

Among modern Americanists there is now something approaching 
unanimi^ m the belief that in the tract of land under consideration— 
a great inverted triangle in the heart of Central America* with a line 
drawn from Comalcalco to Tikai as base, and Copan in Honduras as 
a^—the first and greatest cultural climb of the pre-Columbians took 
place* What was at least the great scmi-cirilizai jon of a settled and 
highly organised people blossomed into the rearing of scores of building- 
complexes which are supposed to have been the religious centres of 
long-vamshcd cities built otherwise of wood or adobe. From the middle 
of the eighth Maya cycle to i^e end of the tenth, a period of some 
450 yeara, sculptural and architectural art in those 'complexes* passed 
rapidly an archaic pfiase to a naturalistic, from a naturalistic to a 
formal, from forma] to a flamboyantly archaiatic, and ^en ceased 
altogether • Stated more caudously, the daungs in the curious calendar 
and sc^pt \> hicli accompamed those art manifestations ceased, a tittle 
after the close of the tenth cycle, to appear on the monuments of the 
region. 

This, according to Professor Morl^,* was not a * sudden cessation 
of the mont^ents m the individual cities when each w^as at its cultural 
arid aesthetic apogee, but a gradual abandonment of the region as a 
whole, covering a period of about a century '* The dtics were presum¬ 
ably deserted, the great cultiratcd lands left to be reclaimed by the 
jungle* The survivors of the catastrophe or catastrophes which led 
to the abandonments apparently fled northeastwards into the barren 
pen^ula of \uratan and there carried on an attenuated culture 
until the amvai of the Europe^s at least a thousand years later 

' The Maj-a savs Dr Spbdcn* in his exhaustive sutvey of OJd 
and New Empire art, produced one of die few really great and coherent 
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expressions of beau^^ so far given to the world, and their influence in 
America was liistoncaliy as imponant as was that of the Greeks in 
Europe The consequences of the overthrow of the first American 
essay at civilization in that territory vadousiy known as the Old Empire 
and as Xibalba—the latter perhaps a misnoracr from Quichi^ nnth— 
may have been more analogous to those produced by the collapse of 
Rome, There probably took place die destruction’ or dispersal of 
such organized skiQ and documented knowledw as were never again 
available to the pre-Columbian nations, thou^ on tlie fregments of 
the dcstroj^ed culture were built the magnificent harharisms of Toltec. 
Aziec, and Yucatecan Maya, 

The event has been explained by at least a score of contradictory 
theories. Of thi>se, 6ve at least still hnd champions among modem 
Americanists, Concerning neither the end of the Old Empire, nor its 
450 years of hbtory, b there a scrap of contemporary record extant which 
can be interpreted-—even should the sculptural insmptionsof the ruined 
dtieg contain lustorical data. In the middle of last century a due to the 
glyphic writing appeared to have been uncartlicd with the discovery, by 
the Abb^ Brasseur de Bourbourg, of the three^centuries old manuscript 
R^Iadiin de las cmas de Ytseatafiy compiled by Bishop Lauda, one of 
the earliest and ablest clerics to come in contaa with the New Empire 
Maya after the Spanish Conquest- The manuscript explains the i\iaya 
calendrical system in part and purports to provide a Maya ‘ alphabet \ 
But the calculiform signs set down by Landa have proved no Rosetta 
stone for the dedpherment of either the fe^v suniving New Empire 
codices or die glyphs on the monuments of die mined dries. Neither 
New nor Old Empire Maya appear to have possessed an alphabet: 
the glyphic w-riting enshrines some sort of syllabar}". In spite of years 
of research, carried out with or wthout the Joubdul aids or Landa, and 
along the lines laid down by Forstemann and Seler, only a few signs, 
mostly astronomical, have so far been transliterated or interpreted. 
The Maya scholar examining die ruins of an Old Empire site is in die 
position of a millennial Malayan investigating the remains of London 
with no better equipment than 3 knowledge of our calendar and systems 
of notation. He can read die dates on the public statues and buildings, 
but is quite unable from die associated legends to identify a single 
individual or be certain of die purpose of a single building. 

The correct oirrclation of Old Empire dates with the modem 
Christian (Gregorian) calendar b still uncertain, a process attempted 
with the aid of New Empire darings contained in the Books 0/ Cmlan 
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Balam^ These are Yucatecan tribal histories reduced to \mting by 
Christianbed Maya /rfter the Spanish Conquest, and set down in Latin 
script, llieir evidence is fluently contradicton^ and has given rise 
to widely^vcrgent correlations. Certain German archacolo^ts still 
place the beginningof the eighth Maya cj^clc as late as the tenth Christian 
century, ihi^ bringing the end of the Old Empire close to the opening 
of the Spanish conquest. But no such populous region as Xihalba of 
the thousand cities was discovered by die conquistadores: the Usa- 
macinta and Guatemalan cities had been abandoned long before 
Cortes' famous march from Mexico to Honduras Bay. He certainty 
encountered no Maya whatever except the transplanted Itzi on Laic 
Peten. At the moment two other correlations are in vogue—'the 
Spinden-Morley. which plat^ the beginning of die ninth cycle in 
A.D. 176, and the Bowditch-Joyce, which places it 270 years earlier, 
m 94 B.C. To the present writer, influenced by Sahaguii*s dating for 
the coming of tJie Toltccs to the Mexican Valley—though it is by no 
means certain that thb event had any connexion with the Old Empire^s 
fate—the Bowditch-Joyce correlation appears the more probable. But 
the matter, together with the complicated caiendrical systems jn general 
IS outside the scope of this article, A Maya cycle covemd neilv 400 
years, and the atj^-dvilization of the Old Empire triangle appears to 
have come into bemg at or about the opetiing of the Christian era and 
to have closed towards the end of either the third or flith centuries a t>, 
Rome and Copan, the dominant citiea of the dominant empires of two 
continents, may have fallen on the same day, 

'n« oripn of the reraar^ble Xibalban culture is as mysterious as Its 
downfall, mportot in that it may offer some clue to the latter event 
Professor Morley bnngs tlie old Empire Maya from the north, on the 
evidence of a small statuette dated towards the end of the eighth Mava 

in the state of 

Tux^. Stiil briber north, on the Gulf of^Mexico, is the tract of 
country; mhabitcd at ^e ume of the Spanish Conquest by the Tluaxtcca 

Mayance speech. Professor Morley (who, like 

most .'Wcncaniste, denies extra-Amencan influence in the formation of 
^e )abalban civiliMtton) marches his Early Maya down from the 
Huaxteca region. A progr^ive branch of the proto-Maya stock. 
Aey ^e southwar^ into Central America, acqui^g en route their 
distinctive script and sculpture, and arriving in the bLnacinta basin 
prepared for the first advenmre of civilKarion in the New World. 

Of this migration there is, however, no trace apart from the Tuxtla 
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atamette^ which may wel! have been an expon from the Xlbalban 
region* The Huaxteca are beside the point; to the west and south¬ 
west of Xibalba lay the territory of the bwbarioiis Quiche, also of 
^^ayanoc tongue* Neither they nor the Huaxteca had any knmvledge 
of the script or fully-cvotvcd calendar- If the Quichd also originated 
in the Huaxteca territory, shared in the civilizing southwards 
migration, only racial amnesia would explain die complete absence of 
its influence in their primitive buildings and sculpture. 

Dr Gann* regards as the Old Empire Maya the descendants of the 
* Archaic * peoples of the Central American highlands; a branch 
migrated from^ those highlands to the sea-coast, acquir^ culture, and 
commenced city-building* He admits, however, an Immediate lack 
of proof; there seems to edst far less connexion between tlic primitive 
pottery of the * Archaic horizon ’ and Old Empire art than between the 
nebulous ancient culture and that of the Nahuadaca (Toltec and Aztec) 
of Merico, who were certainly bte immigrants from North America, 
Neither Professor Morlcy nor Dr Gann attempts to explain why it 
should be that their Xrhdban Maya, originating somewhere near the 
Gulf of Mexico, yet reared their earliest city—ao far discovered—^at 
Uaxactun, remote on the borders of British Honduras, 

Captain Joyce* believes the Xibalban culture was e^'otvcd in the 
region where it is found, even though there are no traces of a period 
when the script and calendar w'cre in a piimitive state (they appear as 
highly developed on the first inscription as on the last). Other theories 
derive the Xibalbans from the Mound Builders of the Mississippi^ and 
from ' Antilia a fragment of submerged Atlantis itself submerg^ 
early in tlie third century b.c," But m both cases the one certain 
requisite—a calcuUform inscription—is missing. As part—an integral 
part—of the diffusionist heresy, Professor Elliot Smith* and DrPer^*" 
account for the Old Empire through the civilizing agency of the * Children 
of ilie Sim 3^ culture drift of niicr-groups from across the Pacific, 
and with its original inspiration in andem Egypt, But l>etween any 
development of Egyptian picture-writing and that of Xibalba there is 


'Thotiuto Gann, Citia ctrid Thh€s, 1936* (Reviewed tn ANTtouiTT 

• MenCdB Arcfuiiolfigy, 1914* 

J. Genet ind P* Cbelhatz, da ptupfa 

• L, Spenoc, AtUinth uj Arntfica^ 

• G, Ellicrl Smith, Eitfdifintj and 19^^ 
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no similarity whatever. They are racial vehicles of thouR^bt e^'olv^ 
in tJie completest ignorance of each other. 

Some two centuries before the opening of the Christian era, there¬ 
fore, a people of quite uniraceable antecedents on the American or any 
other surviving continent, in possession of an daboratc script and the 
most highly developed calendar vet known to us, began to build their great 
temple-complexes in a sporadic fashion in the irianEle of Xibalba. 
Of their calendar Dr Spinden says: ' The Maya calctSated an almost 
exact correction for the excess of the true year over the vague 365 day 
year. The excess amounts to about .24 of a day, and their correction 
seems to have been one day in four years for ordinaiT purposes imd 
25 days in 104 years for longer stretches of time. The latter correction 
is more accurate than that of the Julian calendar and nearly as accurate 
as that of the present Gregorian calendar put into service as hue as 

They used a vigesimal system of notation, apparently with con¬ 
siderably more skill than such a system warrant^i, and had discovered, 
in advance of Old World niathexnaiicians by at least a thousand years, 
a sign for zero. The ' Vcnus-count * of their calendars suggests a 
more highly developed technique in planetary observation than was 
possessed by any other culture before the invention of the telescope. 
They erectM on the hills above Copan the gnomons of tlie greatest 
sundial in the world. These, Drs Spinden and Gann seem to suggest, 
were used for regulating the seasonal clocks of their civilization. In 
the same city there is an altar-frcizc w'hich appears to portray a city- 
wide congress of astronomer-priests, met for that great rectifi^tion of 
the Maya calendar so frequently mentioned io Yucatecan tradition— 
‘ the putting of Pop in order \ Such a congress of scientists at that 
time would have impossible in any part of the Old World except 
China, 

The first date of the Maya era (Spindcn-Morley correlation) 
was 34S5 B.c. Americanism generally regard this date Is too remote 
lo have historic^ signiScance, and as probably an invention of the 
Maya mathcmatidana for the purpose of synthesb^ing their various 
calendars into the elaborate unity attained by that calendar at least 
500 years before its use on the monuments of Xibalba. But this 
reformed calendar is arranged for, and is capable of, dealing with periods 
of lime as great as five n^ion years. Such a concept of ekpsed time 
in the world's luatory is the greatest achievement of the Early Maya 
mind of which we have any knowledge, and suggests to the imaginative 
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the possibUity that the Xtbalbacs may have had some knowledge of 
the earth's geolo^cal phases. 

As in ancient Egypt, architectural science was mostly devoted to 
the erection of temples and temple-adjuncts t the frenuent Xlbalbau 
* towers" may have been obsers^tories* Certain other s^cturcSj 
perhaps used "as priestly coUegea or libraries, were also built in the 
' central complex' of e*cb city. "Diose' colleges ' have been compared 
to the No™ American Indian ‘ long-houses *, the tribal council- 
houses. There is good reason to believe that th^ were never, in our 
sense, palaces, though this term is frequently applied to them. 

In spite of his achievements in abstract inamctnatics, the Xibalban 
had not disoovered the principle of the true ^ch. The corbelled arch 
in use throughout the region made the building of a second storey 
almost, though not quite, impossible^ and left flU rooms cxceedin^Jy 
narrow’ and high, .\lsO| it is doubtful if in tiie whole of tlic Old Empire 
tract there wtis ever an architect with a knowledge of bonding comers* 

The phases of Xibalban sculpture have already been noted. It 
was undoubtedly a religious or temple art, even, perhap* in the case 
of the elaborate stelae* These were menhirs sculptured, in greater or 
lesser degree, to the likeness of statues—sometim^ undnubtedly 
portrait-statues—and were raised at regular intervals tn the plasmas of 
the cities, and profusely dated and inscribed* Captain Joyce sissigns 
Old Empire sculpture, especially as manifested on the panels of the 
P^enque palaces, a higher technii^ level than Babylonian or even 
Egyptian* lluu it w’as ever other than formal, the portrayal of types, 
not individuals, has been denied* But the extraordinarily individuahz^ 
sculptures discovered in an underground cliambcr in Comalcalco in 
iqah, by Messrs Blom and Le Farge"* of the Tulane University expedi- 
tioHj enectively prove the contrary. Some of the Palenque statues 
probably represent women* 

Whether on temple walls or on stelae the sculptured figure are 
apparently always those of priests or priestesses. No ne of i he figures in the 
Central JUbalban or southern area is portrayed with weapons. Captain 
Joyce concludes that the Maya Old Empire was aingu^ly peaceful, 
and probably under some central government* Tlie building-coinplcxes 
have no appearance of being fortified* Dr Spiuden and Professor 
Morley point out, however, that not alt the scenes portrayed are of 
peaceful character* In northwestern (and presumably border) towns 


u F. IDom ind 0 . 1 .* Firge. Tnbei and Trmpler, 1936* 
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9uch 33 Piedras Negras representationa of tortured wamors bound to 
trees and of disarmed and dejected captives squatting in front of 
tnumphant conquerors have been discovered. The border position 
of the cilies containing such sculptures must be emphasized. There - 
b no good reason to think that dvil war was common in Xibalba, 
Possibly the government of moat of the cities»whether or not these were 
leagued in a political as well as a cultural ‘ empire \ was tlieocradc 
in character. Except for the members of a priestly militia^ the warrior 
had probably passed entirely from the IVfaya scene. 

The general type of portrayed Xibalban has a full, hea^'y face, a 
retreating forehead—head-malformation was undoubtedly praetbed— 
blank and rather expressionless eyes—the statues were probably painted 
—and ears distended with g^t copper plup, Thb was evidently the 
dominant type of Old Empire Mayan, Dr Gann^ in the course of 
hb yearly explorations in Central America, has come to the important 
conclusion that the bulk of the populace differed both in race and origin 
from the ruling caste. The sculptured figures of aubsidiaty pdesta, 
apparently not of the dominant race, are fairly frequent, and possibly 
represent ffeedmen elevated from a subservient race of bdota. The 
P^enque stuccos are rich in portrayal of sacrificing or worshipping 
priests standing on the backs of crouching grotesques who arc possibly 
slaves. Substantial proof that two dbtinct races did tnde^ occupy 
the Old Empire tract simultaneously might ako provide an important 
due to the end of that Empire—a possibility which Dr Gann does not 
pursue. 

From excavation and the evidence of the sculptures a little b 
known of Xibalba's manufactures tn pottery and textiles. But we 
still know nothing, dircedy, of its rcligiciri, socbl organization, agri¬ 
culture, or—a matter of keen dbpuie—its knowledge of metab— 
though the astronomical and madiemadcal achievements of the Old 
Empire Ma^a would place them high in at least semi-civUized status 
were their implements and weapons proved to be sub-Macaulay an. 
Gold was worked. A few ornaments of copper or * accidental ' bronze 
have been unearthed. In view of the amouni of flint and obsidian 
toob and utensils dbeovered, reinforced as tiiese dbcoveriea arc through 
judgment of the ruins by certain artistic criterb, it b usually maintained 
that the buildings were raised and the sculptures and inscfiptions 
executed with the aid of stone implements only, Mr Hyatt Verrill/* 

** A. H, WrriJl, Old CtHlkutifinj » tht iVrfp If orM, 
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writing of hta researches among the rains of ihc apparently 
influenced Cod^ culture of Panama, tmkes a disturbing mierpellatioti 
in the unanimity of archaeologists — 

* On one occasion I selected several hundred stone tools^ and 
implemente obtained from the she of the Cocl6 temple, and, outUning 
a coarse, simple scroll upon a fragment of soft stone which w-as a poitjon 
of on elaborately sculptured column, 1 set four of my Indians to work 
upon it witli the prehistoric took. Although the four were unusually 
intelligent and skilful men, and despite the fact that they woAed and 
laboured diligently for a week, and broke or wore out all of the stone 
implements, their united dforcs failed to result in any noticeable carving 
or even in a recognizable pattern in the stone 

ThQ dense forests which immediately surround the Xibdbm 
ruins at the present time are re-encroachmenis of jungle upon ongtnally 
cleared spaces- In view of the amount of labour necessary to rear the 
great teraple-complwtes. Professor Morley calculates that the popu¬ 
lation of the Old Empire tract was at least 500 rimes as great as at 
present day. On the analogy of Chichcfi*ttza and other New Empire 
ades at the time of the Spanish Conquest, Copan and Pdenque may 
each have numbered its citizens by the hundred thousand. 

To support such populations the presunied maize-plantatiorte 
must have stretched for leagues around each city. Considering the 
number of those cities, and the certainty that still more will be discovered, 
even the more conservative Americanist finds himself compell^ to 
picture the whole of the Usamacinta baain—^to take only one region 
as almost one vast garden at the height of the Old Empire s prosperity, 
with the forest-lands reduced to narrow strips. Dr Gann believea 
that some form of intenrive cultivation was practised in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the cities, , , , . 

With such-like aids of scattered fact and deduction an^ uncertain 
glimpse is obtained, through the darkne^ of fifteen centuries, of the 
flowering of a civilization at once childish and precociously mature. 
Superficially, it had every evidence of vigorous life and promise of 
spreading abroad its derachies all over Central America, Its timers 
had probably reached as far north as New' Mexico \ Sr, Max Uhle^ 
dbcovem Maya cultural evidences remotely south in Ecuador^ And 
then, in ones and twos, unrebtedly, the Xibalban cidcs are abruptly 


^ M, Uhle, Lut jJntijmif CmA* 3 tvi(mff 1917, 
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abandoned, the Old Empire tract entirely deserted, and, in the opinion 
of Professor Moricy, left so deserted for over 800 years. 

The first defecdon occurred in 9*13.0.0.0 (a.d. 163 in the Bowditdv 
Joyce correlation) when Palenque, die Old Empire Florence, ceased 
to date its monuments ami was presumably abandoned. It had had 
a life history of barely sixty years, and during that period gives evidence 
of having risen to culturaJ heights unsurpassed by any other Xibalb^ 
city. It is possible that Commcalco, in the extreme northwest, was 
abwdoned at the same time. There followed a pause. Then, 
bettveen 9.18.0.0.0, and 9.19.10*0.0. (a*d.c, 262—293) first American 

civilization appears to have sulfered blow after staggering blow. First, 
about A.D. 207, the great southern city of Copan, the cultural and pos- 
fiibly the political capital of the Empire, ceased to date its monuments. 
In thy same year ^lenche (YaxchiJan), lying far in the north, midway 
the cities of the Usamacinta basin, was abandoned* Five years later 
gives the last date found at iskun* In 9.19.0.0,0* Piedras Negras jn 
the north, Uaxactun in the east, and Quirigua in liie south, separated 
by almost tlic entire stretch of XibaJban territory, the guardians of 
the surviving triangle, were extinguished. Naranjo went next, in 
9 '19* the whole Empire only bethai and Tikal W'crt left. 

This list of dates, the hour-strokes for the death of the great 
pre-Columbian culture, is amplified by no direct historic data whatever. 
In A.t>* two events, faintly illuminating, apparently took place ■ 



two elder cities of Sdbal and tikal, together with ’the‘short-lived 
h lores, had abo been abandoned, and the entire Xibalban lerritorv 
presumably depopulated. ■ 

No dear view of the magnitude of this tracedv can be miined 
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possible to see temporary gatherings of refugees,but beErind.in the great 
basin of the CJaamacinta and surrounding country, from Qutrigua to 
TikaJ, either wholesale extermination or equally wholesale relapse into 
barbarism overtook the Nlaya. 

Dates later Oian 10.2.0*0.0- survive outside the Xibalban region 
at three &ites,Tuliiuin and Chicben-itxa inYucatan, marking the founding 
of dries by eaatwarda-strayitvg refugees, and Quen Santo, remote in 
the west, on the Chiapas border, a dcy which appears to have lasted 
a bare twenty years* 

Tlie supreme difficulty in finding a theory to explain the facts 
satisfactorily is the sporadic fa.shion tn which the cities appear to have 
been abandoned* Captain Joyce hazards a guess at a southwards 
descent of barbarians “the * Toltecs —as part-cause* Somewhere 
towards the end of the third century ajj., according to Saliagtm's 
dating of the Mexican traditions, new tribes (now considered to have 
been of Shoshone blood and of the same Nahuatl racial stock as the later 
and more famous Aztecs) were reaching the Mexican Valley, slaying 
rite quinametin, or giants, and bringing records of migration from an 
unidentified Huchuetapallan, These tribes seem to nave ranged in 
culture from tlte palaeolithic savagery of tlie Chichematt to the com¬ 
paratively advanced barbarism of the Toltecs, or * Builders ** (The 
name of" the latter suggests the fantastic possibility that they may not 
have been of pure N^uatl stock, but partly composed of descendants 
of the Alissisaippi Mound-Builders), It is therefore possible, though 
not very probable, that by the end of the ninth Maya cycle either these 
invaders or some autochthonous tribes displaced by them, vrerc pressing 
on the northwestwards outposts of the Old Empire, But it b hardly 
likely that effects of the Nahuatl invasion w'ere felt in Central America 
as early as 163, when Palenquc was abandoned. 

Further, as Captain Joyce himself has pointod out, the temple- 
complcxes show no trace of forcible capture by invaders. Agaimst 
this might be urged the likelihood that sudi invaders, burning and 
destroying the wood and adobe cities, would probably, through motives 
of rdi^ous dread, leave the stone-built centres intact. In the circum¬ 
stances the possibility of a great prc-Toltec raid across the Grijalva to 
the destruction of Comal^oo and Palcnque c^mnot he ruled out 
entirely. But it could have been little more than a raid, seeing timt 
most of the other Xibalban dries survived it by tl least a c^tury. 

Copan may liavc been overthrown by southern barbarians, but 
the fall of Menche, far in the north and at the same rime, cannot be 
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explained by any ^cory of invasion. Piedras Ncgras, still further north 
along the Usamacinta River, survived it a good five years. Yet Piedras 
Negras itself, logetlicr with Uaxactun and Quirigua, impossible for a 
common enemy to^ attack—Uaxactun could have been attacked only 
from Yucatan and it is fairly certain that the Peninsula was still unin¬ 
habited—were all abandoned in the same year. Nor, if Uaxactun was 
violently overthrown by foreigners, is it possible to explain why Tikal, 
twelve miles distant, should sun'ive the older dty oy a good sixty 
years and then be itself extinguished. 

Dr Spinden is explicit: ‘ The cxplanadon of the eclipse of all that 
was finest in Maya dviliMtion is not far to seek. Any long-continued 
penod of communal b ri llia n cy undermines morals and religion and 
saps the nerves and muscles of the people as a whole. Extravagance 
runs before decadence and dvil and fordgn war frequently hasten the 
inevitable end *. 

Professor Morley is equally explidt: 

‘While it is undoubtedly true that flamboyancy in decorative 
motives metises steadily during the Great Period (of Xibalba), 
reaching^ on the l^t monuments at the different dries to an almost 
be\^ldcnng ramification of detaU, it does not follow that the Mava 
<»uld not have cam^ out this extravagance of design even further if 
they had had more time in which to do so; and, so far as technique, 
tratment, and the like arc concerned, the latest monument in each 
aty IS techmcally the best, showing no loss m skill and proficiency in 
techmcal processes up to the very end *. 

He himself accepts, icnutivelv, as do Messrs Blom and Le Farce, 
ti^ theory which h^ wrha^ the most supporters at the moment. 
I^ IS that the Xibalbans methods of agriculture, probably as 
pnrmuve and wasteful as those of their descendants m Yucatan 
grad^y cx^usted the l^d surrounding each dty. Populations 
muluphed and the circles of culti\'ation crew lough mats of grass and 
weed impossible for the Mava hodng-stick to penetrate. Agriculturists 
had to push further ^d further out into the jungle, bring more plantation 
stretches under culti\'atJon, and in time find those stretches also grow 
barren in their hands. Ultimately, huge concentric rings of unpro¬ 
ductive grassland surrounded each dty and dvilization broke down on 
the problem of transporting, without the aid of domestic animals, 
the produce of the leagucs-distant plantations to the teeming centres! 
The populations therefore abandoned the dties—the oldest sites earliest 
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since these were surrounded by the widest circles of unproductive 
land—and drifted eastwards into Yucatan in search of virgin territory. 

There are certain serious drawbacks to the acceptance of this 
theory. We know nothing of Xibalban methods of agriculture. It 
is doubtful if the primitive methods ascribed to the Old Empire Maya 
were practised extensively even among their degenerate descendants 
of the New. The Old Empire cannot be judged by study of modem 
Maya—degenerate descendants of degenerates. Dr Gann’s Maya, 
with some knowledge of intensive agriculture, seem much more 
probable. Further, the respective ages of the cities are far from 
supporting the theory of soil-exhaustion. Palenque was abandoned after 
a bare sixty years of occupation, Quirigua after eighty-five, Lxkun after 
thirty. And it is unlikely that the soil of Benque Viejo became exhausted 
in twenty years while tliat surrounding Uaxactun remained productive 
for over four hundred. 

Dr Gaim leans to the belief that the Xibalban Maya abandoned 
their homes and set out on the stupendous eastu’ard exodus at the 
command of their priests, in the fulfilment of * ancient prophecies 
He dtes, as analogous, instances of modem Maya tril^ suddenly 
abandoning prosperous regions for obscure religious motives and also 
quotes what has long been thought to be the classic New Empire 
example of * abandonment-complex *—the desertion of the gi^t 
metropolis of L^xmal by the Tutal Xiu, who decamped overnight to 
the mtseiable nearby townlet of Mani. But it is safe to assume that 
no people abandons'such habitat as Xibalba, hallowed as it must liaN'e 
been with memories of the greatest triumphs of the race, under no 
other compulsion than prie^y prophecy. The priests themselves, 
town-dwcll^ to a man, would have been the first to suffer in such 
voluntary migration. Certainly, if they instigated the abandonment of 
the Old Empire cities, their prophetic powers were at fault, for in the 
resultant confusion of centuries the presumed theocracy of Xibalba 
was succeeded by the congeric of warrior-ruled states in Yucatan. 
Whatever the aberrations of modem Maya tribes the Tutal Xiu appear 
to have had reasons urgent and cogent enough for their flight from 
Uxmal: the abandonment took place immediately after die great 
pestilence described in such grisly detail in Landa’s Relacion. 

The pestilence theory to account for the depopulation of the Old 
Empire is no longer entertained seriously. It, also, fails to explain 
why ie cities were neither suddenly nor progressively abandoned, but 
given up haphazard, without regard to grouping or position. Nor would 
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a great pestilence have taken nearly 150 years, from 9.13,0.0.0 onwards, 
to sweep the country. 

Professor Morlcy devotes a considerable amount of space to a 
detailed examination of tlie belief of Dr Huntington that about aj>. 600 
(which fits in with the Spinden-MorlCT correlation of io.z.0.0.0 as 
AJ>. 6to) climatic changes on die Pacific coast of the United Stales 
resulted in a rapid decrease in the rainfall, reducing great stretches of 
country to derert Ipd. At the same time, apparently as some son 
of eqtijpoi^, die rainfall in Central America, and especiallv slons the 
basm of the Us^acinta. increased and stimulated forwtal erowth to 
such an extent that the jungle advanced and devoured the plantations 
Maya agneulture found itself faced with entirely incomprehensible 
seasonal conditions and siap^ng difficulties both in weeding and 
incr^ rainfall, transforming great regions of the 
ciUtoated lubalban garden into swampy forest land, the breeding- 
grounds of the mosqmto ww greatly extended. As probably happened 
with Rome, the Old Empire was assisted to its fall by tfie failure of a 
pmniuve mcdi^ science to combat the spread of rnalaria 

» Undoubtedly great areas in the vicinities of the cities show evidence 
of natural re-afforestauon. But this may have taken place—would, in 
the nature of tlungs, have taken place—without any increase in the 
rai^all. Ch^tic condiuoas in such rrelons as the Tikal-Ua-vaetun 
at the prr^nt day seem quite incompatible with the southwards caten- 
sion of Dr Huntingtons ingenious thcoiy. Dr Gann and otlier 
Mchacologists make constant reference to the lads of water near the 
Old Empire sites: exploration has to be carried out in 3 country at 
once parchrf and clothed m luxunous vegetation. The possibility of 
an enure failure of the water supply appears more li& than' an 
increase in the mtofalli 

inadequate, most of the theories of abandonment can 
>« be ^uped in a plausible cotplanatoiy mosaic. .Art grown flambov- 
ant and dewranvcly arcliaistie may be no proof of but « 

pomts, at the tot, to a flagging of the cultural impulse, a low spiritual 
vitalire. and It is not tw much to assume a lessened poiver of resLtance 

wncomtents. Xibaiban apiculture a^Xt 
have been of the excessively pnmitive character imagined ■ vet faced 
with sudden and mcomprehenatble dimadc chaMes-t^f ^whatevw 
nature—m an era when tlte creative spirit was at ft» Idwm ct,K v 
may indeed liave prowd tmable to cope with the ^tilation Sdw 
may liave starved and under sucJi desperate cireumstances priestly 
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leaders prophesied lands of plenty in the tuiinhabited and unexplored 
Yucatecan peninsula. Additional spurs to exodus may have been aup^- 
plied by Uie sporadic raidings of barbarians or the incursions of equally 
sporadic pestilences. 

Even so, the piecemeal evacuation seems to lack a central motive. 
A development of Dr Gann's contention that more than one race 
peopled the Old Empire tract may supply a clue* The high culture 
which raised its first monuments m Xioalba tirca zoo B,c.i mav have 
been of extra-American (though apparently neither iVriadc nor Euro¬ 
pean) origin, and the script,calendar,and inathematica) systetos originally 
un-Maya, The mpterious culturc-bringers may have enslaved the 
autochmonous Maya—of the same stock as Huaxteca and Ouich^^—- 
and ruled as an alien theocracy in the Central American forests for 
nearly five hundred years. The subject race, from the sculptures 
seemingly a slight and undersized race having little resemblance to the 
tall, Cro*Magnon-likc dominant caste, was probably, even at first, as 
numerically superior to its conquerors as ihe English to the Normans. 

All the evidence leads to the conclusion that the dominant Xibalbans 
—like the Babylonians—were warriors only under pressure. Estab¬ 
lished in control of a highly-organized helot state, they may have 
abandoned arras entirely for those astronomical, religious, and mathe¬ 
matical passions to which their ruined cities bear witness. As a ruling, 
alien caste, their history may have paralleled very exactly that of the 
Aryan Brahmans in India, until freedmen, inevitable tn a slave or serf 
state, gradually formed a third dass m the Xibalban communities. 
An upwards infiltration of helot blood may have followed, till finally 
sharp distinctions of d^ent were lost and the anciem culture weakencu. 
Even before the arcliaistic efilorescence tliere ^eema evidence of a 
mind, in some fashion semi-alien^ influencing sculptural mouf. A 
certain coldness and dumay dignity has been lost. The technique is 
indeed maintained, but an ca^, showy quality has entered both 
concept and execution. Absurd mistakes in the datings of inscriptions 
become frequent* 

A state with a ruling caste and culture weakened, but still half- 
alten Co the body of the serf populace, and stibject to helot-risings ; 
this may liave been the Xibalba on which disasters descended from 
external sources and finally drove long drifts of refugees into Yucatan 
in confused htjra under the leadership of half-caste rulers. 

No new theory or subtheory, how'ever, can assume other than a 
questioning-explanatory attitude. Confirmation or refutation may 
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th^ inscription texts. Even should 

inesc, as is probable, contain histoncal data, there seems little nr 

S^*StTe*^‘’’|-to sixty yca« of the Old Empire 

around him, ^e fall or abandonment of ndghbourine ddcs the waves 

l/n!ll^*^ and terror that must ha\'c swept through the forested 

lands as the Maya avilization crashed to its fahL Neyrnhele^ ^ 

in'-estigators in the country southw^ of 
oajcnaiaj may yet unearth or uncover some such record—that inrf«>«srl 

inZi r »»». aSS„ 

ized stnHv #K. ii u- ^ P*^^^ced by still more intensive and orean- 

.(»g™y. "■* 

Illustrations 

iu griith ^dTlSef-f^I»y« art. 

^ The archaic phase. 

The formal phase. 

■Hie crowning achtoemem of the naturalistic and vet 
foreshadowing the flamteyance of the archaistic; phase! 

p* jP** Northern naturalistic phase at ita 

studies. An elaborate father 
headdress IS bcinB presented to a priestly ruler who is seated 
on a couch carvel ,n the shape of a double-headed ja^ ^ 

Pa 1 e?oue'“Ti!l‘’n^'? Sun. 

to AD B^'ditch-Joyce chronflogy) 

^ f grotesque (generaUy identi^d 

m)’thoIogi^l figures ) are probably representations of 
the conqu^ Maya who may have Ln e^STv a 
avilized, alien theocrac)’, as suggested in the text. ^ 
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Grim’s Ditch in Wychwocxl, Oxon. 


by O. G. S. Cranwx)RD 


r [ERE arc many Grim's ditches in the South of Engird; and 
there are other ditches of similar appearance and dimensions 
which, though not called by this name, may have had the same 
origin. Ariion^ them probably is Wansdyke, more correctly called 
Wansditch, and originally Woden's ditch. Locally these earthworks 
are now generally kno\^Ti as the Devil's ditch. I shall describe here 
the course of oiie such Grim's ditch, based upon field-work carried 
out during the spring and summer of this year, in the course of which 
I both walked and flew along the whole course of the various ditches 
mentioned and was able to add many miles to the portions previously 
known. They are as follows :—* 


(1) The Wychwood Grim's ditch. North Oxfordshire, described 
below 

(2) The Aldworth Grim’s ditch, Berkshire 

(3) The MongcwcU Grim's ditch. South Oxfordshire 

(4) The Chiltem Grim'sditch.Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire 

(5) The Pinner Grim's ditch, Middlesex. 

Nothing absolutely certain is known of the age or purpose of any 
of these ditches, for, with a single exception no excavations have been 
made in any of them; and in the one case where this was done the 
results were inconclusive. Few nowadays, however, would rqeiard any 
of these five Grim's ditches prehistoric, and most would assign them 
either to the late Roman of me Early Saxon periods. They would 
thus fall somewhere within the extreme limits of aj). joo to 700, and 
more probably within the first part of this period. This view is partly 
based on the results of exca\^tion of similar * defensive frontiers ' 


‘ The Ridgeway Grimes ditch, running along the alope or brow of the eacarptneht 
of the Berkshire Downs, is of c{uitc a different chancter from the rest ind is probably 
prehistoric. 
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wch as Wansdvke and Bokerly dyke,* neither of whid> can have been 
the end of the 4th centuiy a.d. , and of the Cambridge¬ 
shire Bran ditch, which has recently been proved to be of Anetian 
ongin.' We know that both the Romano-Britona and the Anslo- 
Saxona employ^ this method of defence, and each instance must 
therefore be wdged on its own merits. For topographical reasons it 
seems impossible » doubt that the Wychwood Grim's ditch was made 
by the RoiMim-Bntons; and there is no reason to question the 
sttnbutiQn of Offift s dyk& to King Offa.* 

Wychwood Grim;8 ditch has been the feast known 
^ Stuirf of all of tliem, ] t is mentioned in the perambulationa 

*300. and in a 17th Ky Pa^ 
meniary Survi^, There are casual references to it by Hot' and 
Plots account is the fullest but it is very confused Heamc 

tefr” * fann labourer, an ‘elderly 

^ information that it continued from tliere 

sS^t -s""^ ’ " here it joins with the 

TT ■ ^ ‘® ‘P"*® ronrect, and it is the only definite 

“ the soutii-westem portion ^ which E 
^scovered independendy before I had read HeameV note Of the 

“jfullest, but neither he norGucsti' 
and Akcrman- understood the ditch or contributed mu^ to “ur 


It 


" 1)* “’““h™™' » of ™odcm arigin 

A«r,Vu^:'S;:''."“s4™ Dr Cri. F« in 

G™‘«dfeiw rr ^ 

RoB Mj. M«nbr.8.printtd S^bUT,-. P.B.O. .VliH:. 

pcrambitlittiona, dated laoS i* brjmpri VEmonof thrumc 

Eyiulum, edileil by the Ifei- i/e Sih ^ ’*^1'”* *** bonnet in the Carlu/arv ef 

&ci«y. ™l J,). * "■ (Onfonl Histori^ 

‘Field or gnmnd eilfed Ledwell Sana idninine in ii™r- r< 
■Giymaditch*. P.R.O. Und Rewirae Mi»«ll™Ma CL Lt'^wl 

SfTfaijJvra (nw. in Bodleiin Librair, Oxford) 

Mlcame s vr* 187-^, tub inm t^s (Or I-ikt Soe 

« hy T. Wamn. »>d Siti™ iVsIpp^' ^ 

U Om^ dr/iKof. by Edwin GoeM. tSSy, wl. n, p. Lj; ' '' 

/lrsrArm%m 1857, xxivii, 4i4^j4o (rnap), 
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l^owl^ge of its course. The only account of any reai value is 
that of Colonel Lane Fox (better known as General Pitt-Rh^rs) " 
He concluded, from his pej^nal observations in April im, that the 
Wy^wood Gnm s ditch was ^not merely a boundary, but without 
doubt a fortification. . . . Other considerarioos are favourable to the 
view of its ^ing a Roman earthwork. ... It may have been thmwn 
up by the Romans to defend a Roman settlement '. I had come to 
the amc conclusion before I read the general’s paper. That he 
regarded the native Bittons as the enemy against whom protection 
was OTught WM a natural error to lail into sixty years ago. The import¬ 
ant facta whtch he recognised were that it was primarily defensive 
and that it protected a ^up of Romano-British settlement. Neither 
th^ facts can wcTl be disputed, FinaUy, tlie account in the 
Vi^na County H^t^“ i^rds for the ikl time a subsidiary 
wtrenchment which formerly ran east and west at too vsrds north 
of Shilcott Wood, abm-e Ditchley New Park and p^ldl with tliai 
^tton of Gnm s ditch from Ditchley Park to the M^el Fanii It 
“r t^sappeared in the fields, but can still be traced where it crosses 

^*thU P"**- which 

ai mis spot IS a grass-grown lane r * 

th, 1?!^"’ 1 ^ “ investigate Grim 'a ditch in Wychwood, 

the Wm portions cotusetted merely of a sector a mile and thr«; 

tuS^erttioniHi®*^ running tlwugh Ditchley Park (with the outUer 
jmt mentioned), and of two disconunuoua fragments of a total length 

^ H^rofand B ^«on. It was evidelitl 

I***™ ttie fragment in Blenheim Park 

Irion of f fo?i 2'**^.“* ® snutlicm continu- 

Hcarne-s old countryman had suggested 
^t ^y pomon to be found south of the river EvenlodeTHalf 
a mile south of ^e villa^ of North Leigh, however, the Ordnance 
virds wtrenchm^t' nmning east and west for 700 

not^hUTl^ f fragmmt I succeeded in tracing westwards and then 
northwards for a further distance of four mites, to the edge of Combuiy 

it ‘ and tln=« out br Uttir dnubt dut 

Thi. wIILbr;™.^ ''“"“S *»* R""‘“ prrioJ 

ln5» tile vtnrk !« nut ' t mflltiug of m fuldicipiuii enircndtHient laross it* tbough 

die work is outo,<k tl« area* not injide it « Llui« on Calfaw HUL 
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Park. It thus proved to be part of that amxit continuation of Grim's 
ditch on RamsGcn Heath referred to by Heame. In this new sector 
there is only one break, of about two thirds of a milci in Singe Wood 
and between it and Akeman Street, where old diggings have destroyed 
it. It IS quite plain as far as Finstock Heath (6 inch Oxon^ 25 ne) 
where it runs up to an ash-potlard and is then lost. Inhere can be no 
reasonable doubts liowever, that it went on to the Evenlode^ though 
all my efforts to trace it further, both on the ground and in tlie air, 
have failed. 

This northern portion was not at first connected with the already 
marked ' intrcnchment ’ more than 3 miles distant to the southeast, 
which to begin with ( assumed to be quite a separate work, unconnected 
with Grim's ditch. I discovered it quite accidentally, when looking 
for what 1 imagined to be something quite different. 1 liad gone to 
Ramsden Heath to look for the remains of a certain ‘ hulwtrk’,^* 
last heard of many centuries ago. The name evidently meant * hill- 
work and the sunix implied that it was an earthwork of some kind. 
The liill on which it must have stood was easy to locate, being the highest 
in the immediate neighbourhood, 556 feet above sea-levet. As I was 
bicycling along the road, in a hela on the south side I saw- the angle 
of an oM bank and ditch protruding from a ftcM^hedge. I thought at 
first chat it would turn out to be a moated enclosure of medieval date; 
but on inspecting it I found that it continued more or less in a straight 
line in both direcdons from the angular point, connecting up eveniuany 
with die intrenchmem ' already markra on the map. Isaturally the 
tracing out of this work took several days ; and even ^vhc^ 1 had done 
all f could on die ground there still remained a gap of a mile, between 
PoSey End and Singe Wood, wbere all remains of it seemed lost. 
This gap was filled by observ^iion from the air. Flying along it for 
this purpCKSe, 1 observed a broad band of darker green com crossing a 
held diagonally, and continuing (as a mark of some kind or other) to 
the western end of Spicer's Lane (6 inch sheet 26 sw). This tvas the 
point to which I Itad already got it, working westwaras. I Rew along 


Ihc name ii. vaitDUsly ipelt in the peruntHihiions—HuliKtitke (1^98). Hulweriu* 
UuJwerk (1642). lluf Imi reference occun u folbiMi:—*« flic per comTnujwm 
re^jun vUm in Runflden Heath jlufl Hiilwerk, ducentem u burgo dt WcKxlsCotJi \ etc. 
Inifi suggests that the n^mc hud betXJniB vinuosc or quite obwjfcic in the 17th tentnry. 
Another reference to i *Hatwerke* near Louehuryhurne in the [£98-13(00 pemnbu* 
Utiern probably refers 10 the rectsjiguJir earthwork there, which 1 locat^ and marked 
on the map. 
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this sector on sevcrd different occasions and satisfied myself that what 
1 saw was tlie authentic Grim's ditch. Then I went dong it on tlie 
ground again. But there I could still see nothing, even though I now 
knew exactly where to walk. Even the bread green line in ihe com 
was totally invisible from below. 

Eastwards 1 failed to trace it both on the ground and from the air. 
There can, 1 think, be little doubt tliat it followed the direction of the 
modem road from North Leigh to Long Hanborough, perhaps coin¬ 
ciding for some distance w'itli the parish bounc&ry. There are, 
however, no visible remains anywhere, except perhaps at one point. 
In a square field northeast of Breakspear'^s iCilns (a6 sw), which are 
next on the east to die inn called Shepherd's Hall, I notic^ from the 
air a broad band running parallel to the Witney road at a distance of 
about too }urds south of it. The field is under grass and was then bid 
up for l^y : but, apart from an ancient fidd-division and a of 
ragwort tn Bower, I could see nothing on the ground, (I’his, as we 
saw above, proves nothing). There is one other possible clue- In 
the bounds of Eynsliam, AJJ, ioo>, there is mentioned at about this 
point an * old dittJi * on a ‘ heath-field','' The parish boundary runs 
only a short distance to the south, and tlic old ditch may well have been 
Grim's ditch, I suspect that the ditch followed the course of the 
modem road as far as the Evenlode near Hanboraugh ; but apart from 
an occasional ' bankiness ‘ on the southern side near the Row, there 
are no sigM of it, even those mentioned are too slight to be con¬ 
sidered seriously without further and more conclusive evidence. The 
ditch may liave taken another coutsc altogether* 

The northern sector mns from the Evenlode at C hari bury to the 
Giyme berween Wootton and Woodstock, but its course is curved, not 
straight. The only j^p of any length b cast of Charlbury where in 
nicdieval times the common fields of the town lay. It is well preserved 
in Oiichley Park, the best j^riion being along Love W^alk, bctweeit 
die house and the Model Farm. Passing north of the bouse—it is 
lost on the lawn itself but visible on the west—it rcappeare beside the 
Kiddington drive which it crosses at an oblique angle. North of 
Out wood and Notoak it must liave made a right angle turn southwards* 
Northwest of Slape Bridge it approadied a promontory fort which has 
got confused with h; that is natural, for the continuation of Grim's 
ditch soutii of Slape Bottom is a direa prolongation of the line of its 


Kembtc, CWfx Diplomatltui, tUi 342. 
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rampart, which is on the east aide of the ditch and cannot therefore l>e 
part of Grime's ditch. It passes immediately behind (west of) Woodleys 
Farm, where there is a well-preserv'cd fragment, and oontimiea soiith- 
vrards into Blenheim Park. It enters the 130 yards west of Ditchley 
Lod^e and is well preserved in the plantation" bordering the park, 
'ust inside the park wall. It con be followed across a ploughed held 
y means of a stony bclt^ on the west of which Romano-BritiBh 
potsherds are abundant. Then it passes immediately east of North 
Lodge and joins up with the ‘ intrenchment ' already marked on the 
map, Tliis intrencliment makes a sharp turn eastwards exuctly at the 
point where it crosses the Roman road, Akeman Street; it wns here 
that the late Professor Haverficld excavated it.*^ ITie ground here has 
been much disturbed, so that exca^^ition might be expected to prove 
inconclusive unless carried out with a finesse that vras almost unknown 
In those days; otherwise it might even prove misleading with regard to 
the relative ages of bank and ditch- In any case it was inconclusive and 
had better be forgotten,*' Apart from anything else, the sharp bend 
strongly suggests that the Homan road was already there when the 
ditch was made. South of the Roman road is the best preserved 
sector of all ; here it haa never been disturbed, and the top of the bank 
is about seven feet above die bottom of the ditch. 

Immediately north of the Roman road are some pits which were 
excavated by Professor I-Iavcrfield and found to contain Romano- 
British pottery ; they tvere probably the site of huts. 

The visible pordon of Grimes ditch ends abruptly in arable land 
south of Furze Platt Farm ; but outside the park, in the fields north¬ 
west of Field Bam, a dark line in the com can be seen from the air 
extending from the Chipping Norton road to the Oiymc at Stratford 
bridge. On the ground there arc no signs of anjihing but a hump 
in the cart-track from the bam to the road. It seems that the diten 
ended at Stratford bridge. The peculiar course followed here may 
have been designed so as to outfiank an enemy approaching from the 
cast along Akeman Street. Having crossed the rtver, he would thus 
be exposed to attack from both front and rear by a force I}^ng in wart 
behind the ditch- 

Grim's ditch, then, encloses, or nearly encloses, an area ; and 


/Vpc. Jflf. .-Iwl, Lmsdort* 1S99, XVIT, 333-J- 
**ExcavadoiU to dtrlcrminic the nge of Grrm'a diceh and it» nul^dbiy dtfenf^ 
jue badly needed. Ciilkw BtU la the phcc m dig. WiU not Mmeone dn it } 
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this is a unioiie feamre. Starting probably somewhere in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of I^ng lianborough, it proceeds southvvcstw'ards, llien 
bends round by Hailey and takes a northerly course to Combury Park, 
crosses the Evenlndc and runs noitheasnvards through Diichley Park» 
then bends round souiheasn^'ards to Blenheim Park, and then turns 
northeastwards to the Glymc. It faces outivards, having the ditch 
always on the outside of the bank ; and it was presumably intended to 
protect those who lived w'ithin it. 

Now within this area of about 23 sqijiare miles are no less than five 
Roman villas and half a dozen or more sites where Roman remains have 
been found.” But the most interesting and importani site in the 
distri^ is Callow Hill. It has long been vaguely known, and hasoften been 
described as 3 villa, though w'ithout adequate reason* It may have been a 
villa; but it was more th^ merely that. The visible ranaalns lie within a 
large rectangular earthwork a^ui 220 yards long from east to west and 
14® y^rdfi broad. The principal object is a low broad mound in the 
northeast comer, probabiy the remains of a building* Romano- 
British pottery is abundant within the enclosed area. From the air 
many marfc» can also be seen in the field beyond the lane on the west* 
The most important obj^is* however, for our present purpe^ are two 
defensive banks with ditches, which run from north to south across 
Uie ridge, east of the site of the building, (One is already marked on 
the map; the other I discovered myself). The northern ends of 
both ditches rest on the rivulet in Slape Bottom where they terminate. 
Southwards they end abruptly in ploughed land north of Wootton 
Wood. (That they actually do end here is fairly obvious on the ground, 
and IS confirmed by air-obscn^ation). They face eastwards and bar 
access to the Roman site from the east. Thus they reinforce Grim's 
resemble in size and character* Presuming that 
m Roman times there was a native track or ridgeway leading from 
here into the CotswoldSi these hamers would effectively check the 
progress along it of an invader who might iiavc been hdd up in hia 
attempt to enter the region by way of Akeman Street. He would be 
caught between these ramparts and the valleys of the Glvmc and Hiape. 


« JTk site of » Ron™ -in the mlley bewetn Stonafkld wd North Uigh. 

not hjdf a mtk from d» ootioe of AkoinM Stmt ■ {■ not marked on iht map (fie it 
beaoK tl« fong^g s, the only .cmunt of it. and the deaeriptioB a too tagtie to plot. 
(Warttn, 1783, p. 59}, A bibliogniphy of tine and othetOifoi§.hiiB «U», 

ffltn^d from ^ P^y Mwottig MSs. >1 the Aatimolean, waa pnhUilied by Mr E. 
1 numw L£cu« 111 Anhoftilogia, lsxi, 3^7-6.^, 
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The square enclosure may have been constructed in late Roman 
times to defend a house already in existence there. Such fortified 
houses are already known in the west (at Ely^ near Cardiff) and in the 
north (at Castle DykeSt near Ripon, and at Langton. near Malton). 
It Is generally supposed that they were fortified against marauding 
bands of Picta and Scots. But it seems just possible that die whole 
area enclosed by Grim's ditch may have been put in a state of defence 
on the lines of an oi^nuced sdieme. There is evidence of other 
rectangular enclosures along its margin \ and though In no instance 
except on Callow HUl is the evidence at all conclusive^ there is enough 
to justify" further investigation. The sites are as foilow^s :— 

(1) Notoak, east of Out Woodv Here 1 was informed by the 
fanner that he had found many Roman coins (one of silver)^ and the 
discovery of Roman coins tn or about 1863 is recorded on the Ordnance 
^'Iap (Oxon. zi sw)^ From the air I noticed a rectangular enclosure here. 

(2) The Model Farm, Ditchley, The former existence of a 
rectangular enclosure here is vouched for by the Ordnance Survey" 
(one inch map, 1833) by Akenmn, w"ho, howevefj docs not mention 
It in liis article (Archamk^iu, 1857, xxxvii, map), 1 cannot find any 
reference at all to it, or to its destruction, presumably when the Model 
Farm was built* 

(3) Combury. There still exists a smaD square earih^vork on the 
southwest bank of theEvenlode, immediately opposite the end of Grint*s 
ditch on the north bank * It is how"e\'er much EmaJler than the preceding two. 

(4) On a high hill about midway between Finstock and Comhury 
House, are the remains of some sort of ancient enclosure, T noticed 
them on the ground, where a squarish area is surrounded by a low 
broad stony bank, much spread by cultivation, 'fhere are however 
no signs of a ditch and no potsherds lying about. From the air the 
shape appears less square, and seems to be irregular, 

I stale these facts not to support any hypothesis but to clear the 
ground for further investigation w^hich b badly needed here. 

The StoneafieSdarea was important in Roman times for several reasons. 

It was probably one of the places where roof-tiles were quarried 
to supply tne numerous villas of the region. It is certain that at 
Stonesneld itself there was a fiourishing industry in slat^making through¬ 
out mediet'al times ; indeed it has omy recently become extinct. All 
round the village are spoil-tips of Stonesfield slate, and it b said that 
the workings extend far underground. In Roman times too, therefore, 
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there may have been some industrial activity here, and a slight con¬ 
centration of population in consequence of it. 

Another reason b ge<^phical. If we look at the Ordnance 
Survey map of Roman Britain (and edition)** we shall sec that, in 
this part of England, there are two areas where Roman remains, 
principally villas, are most abundant. One is the Cotew^olds proper, 
round the market-town of Corinium (Cirencester); the other b North 
Oxfordshire, and extending northeastwards into Northamptonshire and 
southwards down the Thames Valley to Dorchester. Its market- 
towns were Alchester in the north and Dorchester in the south. These 
two regions w ere nearly but not quite separated from each other a 
ton^e of forest-land projecting southwards down the E^^nlode Valley* 
Tills tongue comes from the great midland forest* It nearly meets the 
forest of die Upper Thames \‘alley but just fails to effect a junction. 
A natural * pass is left, through which goes Akeman Street, uniting 
the two populous districts. Through thb bottle-neck must have gone 
m Roman times nearly all the traffic between the settlements round 
Ireh^ter, Castor (Durobrivae) and in Lmcolmhirc in the northeast, and 
the Cotswolds and Someraetahire in the southwest. Apart from the Foss 
Way whose course was for some distance laid out through uninhabited 
forests and which may have fallen early into disuse, tliere was only one 
other line of communication open and that was along the Rollright 
ndgeway. An andent trackway of prehbtoric origin led from Somer^t- 
shire acro^ the Avon at or near Bath by Minchinhampton, S™ford, 
Stow-on-the-Wold ^d Banbury to Northampton and doubtless 
Myond, It IS thickly set with prehbtoric remains, especially of the 
Iron Age. It cn>s«sed the tongue of forest at Adl^trop where that 
tongue narrow's almost to vamshing point. Strangely enough there arc 
no cro6S-ndge dykes ari)where dong it* Perhaps the construction of 
Akeman Street diverted the traffic. That in later times it wtis once 
more the mam route from the Cotswolds to Northampton is proved 
by a curious and mterestmg re ference In a medieval document,** 

"On Ibe «®rKl ««a of ^tunJ b«n reatorreJ upon . 

geoKTgicil CKiisU. ng, i u b2EC<l upon tbis map. * 


vome 


« ll mw ^k.«op : • iJ „gi™ Nortumpmn 'nK 

»nie vMch fdrrn 09 Stisobogs. The <kaimcnl \nis pnntc4 hy Kemble fn CtiJi* 
IhpIotnaiiats,vol vi, no. 1^67 from BJW. Cbttort mss. Vbo 8 xxiv fol fi-i nr r nmaw 

"orcBtenhiTe, Tr„,. Su. 

1925^ vx>L LU, pp. I2„73), ^ 
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The Pass of Wychwood, as it may i>e caDcd, h situated between 
Chari bury and Bladon^ a village one mite south of Woodstock. More 
it ties between Fawter and Btadon bridge, now called Han- 
bridge. It is not, of course, a pass in the usual sense of the 
the word must do, for lack of a better. It is a passage^w^ay 
or corridor over a belt of open, unwooded country, bouitdeti bv 
foi^estcd^dayiands on either side. It ts a limestone tract 
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geologically of the Great {or Upper) Oolite formation. Its natural 
vegetation would have been grass and light scrub with occasional trees 
in open formation without undergrawth. It could never have been 
densely wooded, and the surface must always have been hard and dry. 
It was easy county to travel over in primitive times, and must have pro* 
vided go<^ hunting, gc^ grazing or good arable land, according to 
the needs of its inhabitants. Nat far below the ooUte limestones 
he the lias days which come to the surface in Worcestershire and tlie 
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referred to stretched 

^ost unbroken throughout prehistoric and Roman times ffio al 
The tiver Eve^ode has eroded the overtying limestone, htJwevW'’*and 

remn It^if^ ^thsT ? *** ‘f'® of ‘he Mihe 

Now It will be obvious that, quite apart from the trees a vallev 

W ™ w-hm^' ^-7^ '«^=f*"'ore difficult for travellers 

lo ae|0Uaie than on« whose sides are of hard, drv^ limestone Pre, 

proud ^ ^ not t>“n t™ 

ft7 r 1 ‘ ^ f'wtsteps- To be accurate the esoosure of 

f nUira'belorc^ribY'***’^^''®^'’® ? ® ^ Evenlo^de valley 

Lili At Siauon. and stops at a ^ fault' at Ashford 

foS rftS ii™l E”'I ■" 

reeion of Oxford Biadon bndge the nver enters a 

A^ually the band of LtcpS^mheSof if 

that a Eood crossinii south^t of Charlburv' is so narrow 

place a^Bla^bridw 1>oYth7f «>phcre between that 

tnore accessible for ^ uppr or northwestern reach is the 

the approach to the vallcv is roa^S 'illage of Biadon 

of offird cloy, Si.*;;. SS r 

the PasTofV^veilldEm mMt “"t* sira^caily so to speak, 

best place to cross the Evenlode vaU^J^K^* Tactically it was the 
exception of the Rollrii?ht there only {with the 

discomfort. .Strategically the lass ^ ^ initiated with undue 

constricted be^«f Agff^Tapd"Sn 
I?U3 regions. There was Ivery te^of rherefol ? and popu- 
tune of stress, it would be k' expect that, in 

Towards the end of the7th^P,!7^ wandering bands of raiders, 
Piets and Scots penetrated far soiui7- 7 f raiding panics of 

■uid pillaged tnSrof 
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Protective measures 'would surely have been taken ; and the normal 
procedure of those times was to make just such a defensive frontier 
as our Grim's ditch. The Britons may have learnt this custom from 
the Romans, from the example of Hadrian's Wall and the Scottish. 
Wall, whose early name, Graeme's dyke, by the way, is said to be 
a northcm^Variani of Grim's ditch. The Saxons, however, invented it 
independently, for Tacitus telb us“ that the Angri\-arii, who lived in the 
modem province of Hanover on the middle Wescr, employed it against 
Caesar. How’ the defence of these British dykes was conducted w'c 
do not know, nor whether it met with any measure of success. All 
we do know is that most Roman villas came to a sudden and violent end 
about AJ>. 370. The country was resettled by the Saxons* ** and their 
more peaceable descendanta forigot to record those early struggles. They 
called these ramparts after Grim amd Woden, and we infer from this 
that they knew nothing of their origin and purpose. They left to us 
the fasdnating task of unravelling the mytte^. 


AnnaJet, book n, dtupter 19. Postruito tkligunt locum, SumiDc ct 
lylvis dausum, titrtz inlus el humida 1 qitDqw pmfunda pains ambibat, 

niai <]iiod tmna untim Angnvartt lito aggerv exttilenDt, quo a Cbcniseu dirimcTcnttir i 
hie pedes a»tilit: equilem pccpinqiiis tods lexere, ut ingnasb Kylvun Ic^ombia a 
bergo font. Compait aho the Lima Saxmuu^ an acootini of vrhi^ wn tevtewed la 
Armoumr, n, 

** Two pagsi] Saxon cemetenes have recently been found in the Wydiwood dutrict, 
one ItuJde Grim'a ditch and nne juat outaide. I am indebted to Mr. E. T. Leeda, 
Keeper of the Aahznokan Munum, for diii informalioEi. 
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The First Monasteries 

by E, H* Sawyer 

I N the '^Era of Martyrs ’ at the end of the third century the persecuted 
Coptsj the Christians of Egypt^ suffered death or fled into the 
desert; but they found Itfe possible only where there was water* 
I^e most favourable of these few oases was Nitria, today called * Wadi 
Na^n or \ alley of Soda, a shallow depression of twcnh -tw'o miles 
by five m the I^byan desert surface* It is situated a camel joumev of 
a day a half along the ancient track which leaves the Delta near 
lerenihus, the modem El Tarrana. In it there are eight small lakes 
^me of wh^ waters contain soda, others salt* They lie about seveoty- 
frve feet l^low sea-level and are fed not by the Nile, but, as Dr Ball 
Iws gently 8ho\m, by desert subsoil water flowing from the southwest* 
Wells dug in their vicmity yield w^ater, brackish but drinkable, and on 
the shore of one the town of Nitriotis, the habitation of the soda- 
workers ^d glass-blowers, citing since ancient Egyptian times* Now 
the dc^rt IS crossed by a light railu^y, run by a company that exploits 
the salt and sodium carbonate* ' ^ 

This deprrasion of ‘ Wadi Natrun ' was the cradle of Christian 
monasticism. An ineffectual attempt had been made by Saint Fron- 
tonius in A.D. t 5 t to establish there a brotherhood of hermits livine 
p of th® movement which 

Lro WM Saint Anroon. Asa young man he retreated 

the d^n of Ni^ a^ut _a.d. 265 and tvasaoon joined by disciples. 
From that day to this Chn^ian monks have dwelt there. ^Owing to 
^ tiMlth-pvmg pro}^es of the desert he lived to be 

a hundred dying in 346. Saint Antony, the most famous of his 
followers died at die a|c of loj. Other disciples of Saint Ammon 
were Alakani^ the Eppuan or the Elder, and mXhus the Alex^drian, 
the Lamcl-Dnyerp homonymous contemporaries, the many Iccends 

the other. The fonner founded t£e monastery which is the most 

the fourth century 

Nttria had become so renowned that pilgrims male and female cai^ 
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to it from all parts of the Chrisdan world and many stayed to partake 
of the ascetic life* 

TTie slopes of the Wadi are so gentle that there are no clirfe and 
hence no possibility of a natural or ajiifidal cave^ favouiiie dwelling- 
place of the hermit* To build his cell he had to quarry rocks from 
outcrops with a pickaxe and a spade, making the roof witli a pile^ of 
rushes wliich arc plentiful on the lake edges, a sufficient protection 
as rainM is rare. The building took him about a year. The cclJs 
were mostly of one apartment, some of two ; a wooden door with a 
lock was usually fitted. Almost invariably the hermit lived by himsdf, 
occasionally entertaining a visitor in search of a * word * of wisdom* 
Most of the time he spent in prayer and coniemplation, in morticing 
the desh or fighting the devil—very real de^il who was wont to niaterial- 
hie in liuman or animal form* But the hermit also worked for his living ; 
his scanty wants of bread, vt^ tables, onions, dates and honey he supplied 
by handcraft. The moat common occupation was the weaving of 
mats and baskets from rushes gathered by liie lakes* These he sold 
at the town of Nitriotis to w'hich traders from Alexandria came with 
provisions, and at Scctis, a town which later grew up on the southern 
aide in the desert of Scete, from which name, ovring to the life led by 
the hermits, is popularly but erroneously derived the w'oed ' ascetic . 
Some spun and wove linen; many supplied the needs of the others, 
being bakers and confectioners. Some acted aa physicians and 
surgeons to the rest. A large number went down to the Delta every 
year to work in the harvesting* 

Gradually a number of cells forming a ^ Laura* grouped themselves 
together round that of a particularly holy man, who became the leader 
or abbot, and a church ivas built* Later on, for safety*s sake, a high 
wall was erected round the cells* But to tHs day the Coptic monasti- 
ciam differs from its European derivative in that each monk lives by 
himself in hia little house and prepares his own frugal meals* He 
meets the others daily in the church; and only on feast days after the 
service is the communal refectory used to eat in* With the continual 
arrival of neophytes the number of monasteries rapidly grew, Gibljon 
states there were 50, the present-day monbi sp^dc of 365* The 
western side of the Wadi Is strewn for miles w'ith their mins; but 
only four have survived. Rufinus aptly describ^ the holy hermits as 
* athletes of God \ They were in continuous rivalry to perform feats 
of self-mortificatioji, in which each strove to hold the record* One 
fasted absolutely for four days, a second did it for five, a third for 
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seven. One ate only vegetables, a second ate them only after soakiEg 
them in cold water, a third ate them raw, and a fourth went and lived 
on grass.‘ 

Arehitectmally most interest in the monasteries focuses on the 
churches; with the exception of underground ciy-pta they are the 
oldest existiag Christiaii places of worship, and date from die fourtli 
centi^. Everything in the Nile Valley was destroyed by later 
invasions, from which their remoteness saved these desert fanes. Not 
only are they the oldest standing, but they must be among the oldest 
diurches b^t. Christianity was hist practised in the bouse, then a 
‘ domus dei ' was set aside for religious purposes; church building 
cannot have begun before tbe time of Constantine 325), when 
persecution ended and the feith gained its freedom. 

The pre-Christian domestic s^le was the model for the first 
^urches, as preserved in early Coptic architecture. We know that the 
alae of the atrium in a Roman house gave the Idea for transepts, 
but Egyptian houses were different, hence the Coptic churches have no 
transepts. Style has always been influenced by material and, owing 
to the scarcity of wood, domBstic bididinga in Egypt have from the 
earliest limes had brick ceilings domed or of continuoua vaulting— 
a chamcteristic of these early churches. In them also the sanctuary 
h divided from the choir, the choir from the nave, by pointed arches, 
Islam brought no style of its own, houses were designed and built by 
Christian architects for their Moslem conquerors, and no doubt 
preserve much of the old form. Hence the * kaa ^ or hall of an arab 
house—for example tliat of the Bookbinder in Cairo—w'lth its pointed 
arches and general shape much rcsembl<^ the interior of a Coptic 
church. In ilie Mosque of Ibn Tuiun,* also in Cairo, which was 
o^mpleted zoo years after the Moslem conquest, we have the earliest 
instance of a colonnade of pointed arches, and are expressly told that 
it was designed by a Christian. The pointed arch was introduced to 
Europe from byna ^d Egypt as a result of the Crusades, the first 
example m England, Bishop Walkelin's transepts at Winchester 
cathedral, dating some two centuries after the Mosque qf Jbn Tulun 
In Egj'pt the early type of Coptic church served as a model for many 
centuries, in feet until the time of Kyrollos iv. All church exterior 
were onginally plain walls unadorned, and this too Egypt has 
maintained. 


* Rufinus, ilhtQffji Enmtka, uid Pjdiidiui, Th* ParaJi^t a tftt Uolv Faih^rt 
» See Asn^icrTt, uj, 46 S^, ^ ^ 
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Of all the monasUries that once existed, there are, as Las been 
said, only four remaining tn the Wadi Natrun* They follow a general 
plan of construction, so that the description of one will serve tor ail, 
(Plate I). An illimitable waste of undulating sand hills lightly covered 
with gravel or rocks, out of which rises a bare wall some 500 feet long 
by 50 high. Not a sign of life as you approach ; having come over 
many miles of sterile sun-scorched desert, your conviction is confirmed 
that no huitinn beings could exist in so desolate a spot. You see a 
linv iron-srudded door, beside it a rope swinging from a bcU at the top 
of the wall. You toll the beU. Five, ten, fifteen minutes pass, and 
high above you over the waU appears the head of a monk, who demands 
your business. On seeing visitors, he quickly disappears and you hear 
noises from inside, a hunt for the monk in charge of the postern or 
of the wooden key wiiich he lias mislaid. Finely it opens, a 

number of monks' emerge welcoming you effusively : hospitalUy to 
the traveller is one of the dxief rules of their order and you will be enter¬ 
tained for as long as you are inclined,and not allowed to payon departure. 
A part of the monastic endowment i$ sot aside for tliis* Not only 
does the monaster^' entertain pilgrims, but it extends charity to the 
stranger and traveller in the desert, irrespective of race or religion. 
Every few hours the outer bell is rung by Arabs wandering on fooj or 
camping in the neighbourhood. A monk ascends the wall, questions 
them as to their names and tribe, and presents tltem wnih a pound or 
rw'o of flour and some dried dates let down to them in a basket on a cord. 
This maintains a spirit of friendliness between the monks and the 
Beduin of the neighbourhood, whose interest it is to behave well. 
Any object lost in the desert in a large radius u ill be brought by them 

to the monastery. ^ * t j 

You present your credentials, a letter from the Patnarch, and 
enter the monasterv. The moment you are inside, the gate is agiun 
barred and locked/ All these precautions are part of the immemorial 
custom which has kept die monasteries unharmed in days of disorder* 
Today the sccitritv is perfect, but even in the Great War this desert 
was none too safe. Outside the entrance you may have noticed an 
enormous granite mill-sionc. In case of alarm this w-as rolled across 
the door and the monks were pulled up the outside of the trail by rope 
and pulley. Until recently some of the Coptic monasteries had no outer 
gate at all; the only method of ingress for persons, animals and supplies 
was by rope and windlass to the top of the wall. This top has a parapet 
on the outer side only, and from it the monks could defend themselves 
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fumiahtd, containing a sminl^iwm 

<iUv«, sah. etc., doled out to*dS*!l^i^^"^5?“f*’ '^"”* **”*“ “** 

Stones for floor and ofive^oil * kdn*t ^ of enormous granite 

limestone and charcoal from the desert*!'"® i’”’** 

of a ‘ sakkia ’ fwater-wllTt il- ^ >« ““d by means 

rarden, drinking water having to'^^brous^Tfr *’'**'^* of vegetable 
distance. Outhouses cont^n a few 

fresh meat at festivals or for guests a^ont"‘^ provide 

buffalo to work the mill and Siheel l^ '- 

donjon-tower, aW^at^ Imtare Tu-u'* '*>« ' >«*t'. the 

.s bv a draw-bridge and smaU dwr on the ft 

for the monks.^Its int^or fe^a ftli 

rooms on the ground floor living-raomJ^r. i ‘ 

storcys—one always dedicated to Si'nt Mii-hap*i "* the upper 

and the angels—the library and treason/“ ^**t)g nearer heaven 
the walls »d desert ^ f*”' toof overlooking 

itssiaeandw^.*"'lt^nl]e™byVab^Vwft^h“"'^’ according to 

o«dl.«e.d.eC..„u„iunlt^S2;S?*iL"SX'.Sd.‘3 
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various duties for longer or shorter periods : one bakes the ordinarr 
and the Euchartsric bread, another tolb the bell, one is in chari^e of 
the outer gate, another looks after visitors^ and so on. The rougher 
tasks, such as waterH:arrying. are performed by novices ajid lay workers, 
of whom there are always a few. Each monastery supports itself on 
property which it has received from pious bequests^ possessing in the 
Nile vaficy houses and cultivated land managed by the abbot. There 
it also has a base from which it tecciv^ supplies every few months by 
camel caravan. Abbot, monks and novices^e appointed and transferred 
by the Patriarch, the h^d of the Coptic Church, The old and infirm 
are usually sent to monasteries in the Nile valley, and every few years 
a monk ia given several months leave to visit his relations. 

The most southerly, most inaccessible but nnost intereating of 
the four monastic establishments is the Datr Abu Makar, or monasterv' 
of Saint Makarius, founded by Makarius the Egyptian or the Great. 
He bom in Upper Egypt about aj). too, came to Nitria at the age 
of thir^ and built a cell in the desert of Sccte, w'here he was joined by 
two disciples. After hia ordination as priest in 340 many disciples 
Bocked to him. and the foundations of the pre^nt monastery were laid. 
For his oppositton to Aiy^anism he was Ijanishcd in his old age by the 
Emperor Vaiens to the island of Philac in Upper Egypt, but after several 
years allowed to return to Scete ivhcre he died at the age of ninety, 
Bv later wTiters he is often confused with Makariu@ the ^Uexandrian] 
whose love of creatures was so great that for having killed a mosquito 
he imposed on himself the penance of spending nine months naked 
in the marshes, A third famous Makanua, ‘Abu Makar el Satdi 
die Egyptian, was a diadplc of Saint Antony, 

Tnc monasterv' of Saint Makarius has played a leading part in the 
history of the Coptic Church, For centuries without interruption, 
and frequently up to the present day, the Patriarch has been chosen 
from among its monks. In 1216 the monastic treasure was betrayed 
to tlie Moslem authorities by a renegade monk. At the approach 
of the troops the treasure, together with the chalice, the paten and 
the sanctuary veil, was conc^ed Inside the well, but after a rigorous 
search they were found and taken away. In 1228 the SulUn Mclek 
el Kamd paid a visit to the sdlJ famous religious establishments of 
the Wadi Nacnin and was a guest at Saint Makanua. In this monasteiy 

e ea i-iv) the largest church, dedicated to the founder, has two circuit 
t domes, arcfitecturally the finest examples presented, clearly 
showing the origin of the later stone mosquendomo. The ancient 
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w'oodworfc of the inierior wss unfortuDatcly removed to the mtiseum at 
Old Cairo • More interesting is the ^ kcneesct cl Shccukh \ the church 
of the Sheikhs or Eldera; inside it, in a shrine covered with a pall 
are preserved the muminies of the three Mak^uses, objects of special 
veneration. In their day embalming was still customary among the 
pagans, but Saint Antony inveighed against it as a heathen practice ] 
m any case the dry germ-free desert air would preserve a body without 
much preparation. In it too are buried forty-nine saints who tvere 
martyred outside the gate of the monastery in 1070. Their number 
was swelled by a Meth, a boy who, when he had seen the monks 
slain, cried, '1 too am a Christian’. The chtirdi of Abu Iskharun, 
basilican In sltapc, is another architectural gem. The nave and choir 
are under one brick vault with domed ends. On looking up from below 
it seems incredible that the vault should maintain it^f without any 
other support than its own weight* 

On the second floor of the * kasr \ are several cliapeb ^ the one 
dedicated to Saint Michael contains some vei^ old vvoodw'ork, fine 
frescoes of the seventh ceniuiy (plate v). and in a wooden chest the 
mummies of a number of the abbots dating from the tenth century'. 
In two other chapels there arc frescoes, one of ' Abu Nafr et Saih \ 
obviously representing Saint Makarius the Alexandrian, clad only in 
hb beard before he went into the marshes. The top of the tower looks 
out over the avails on an undulating desolation of sand. Close to Abu 
Makar on the west are the mins of three other monasteries ; and half 
a mile to the northeast lie the scant>* remaim of the town formerly 
known as Scetis, later as Abu Nafr. 

Eight miles away to the west stand two other still inhabited 
monasteries, within a mile of each other, Dair el Suriani and Dair 
Anba Eishoi. These, being five miles to the south across the lakes 
from the site of Nitriods, where the station of the l^ht railway now js, 
are the most frequently visited and best ktiovm* llic Dair el Suriani, 
or monastery of the S^an (plate vi)* said to resemble Noah’s ark 
in shape, was founded by Saint John the Syrian, traditionally at the 
beginning of the fifth century. His most famous disciple w'as ‘ Anba 
IfmhimSaint Ephraim. Ilie older monks during their hours of 
standing in the church lean against the wall at their back and prop 
themselves in front with an * ukaa or crutch. The abbot finding 
young Ephraim \rith a crutch admonished him and cuffed him on the 


* It wi* iiplaioiid in tlic autumn of 19^9- 
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back of the neck. The blow drove the crutch into the ground, where 
it sprouted and is pointed out by the monks as a great treci 

the sacred tree of ^int Ephniiin ; a mom has been built rotind the 
trunk. In the fertile Egj’ptian climate this is not such a miracle as 
raav appear; many a garden prop, if still green, will take root and 
fiourisn. The ' kaar is the hnest and largest of any monastery, as 
is al^ the * kene^t el Adra \ or Church of the Virgin, lieing ninety 
feet in length; its choir is roofed with a dome supported by hail* 
domes on each side. The sanctuary is shut off by a wooden screen 
and doot^, ^ntjuning beautiful carved panels of alwut the sixth 
century, inlaid with ivory, the upper row containing figures in the 
shape of ikons. (Plate vn). In another lesser church of Saint Mary 
there is a fine old painting of the Vjr^, Old paintings are rarer 
than might be experted, nothing pre-medieval exists except frescoes, 
A fear of ikon-W'orship has always been entertained and large numbers 
of old pictmp w^erc burnt in the Middle Ages by order of a patriarch. 

It was in this mon^tery that a wonderful treasure of over one 
thousand Syriac manuscripts was found by the Duke of Northumberland 
and Dr Linani; some were brought away by Cur/on, aftenvards Lord 
Zouche, in 1833, tlie others by Dr Tath^, and are now in the British 
Museum, Owingto its name and tradition there has always been inter¬ 
course between Dair cl Suriani and Syria, and STrians' were among 
its monks until eighty years ago, when, after a dispute between the 
Coptic and Syrian Churches, il Syrians w'cre sent away from Eg^pt. 
The Abyssinian Church being an offshoot of the Coptic/ there are ’sUlI 
occasional Ahysainians in Egyptian monasteries. 

The adjacent Dair Anba Bishoi is said to have been built about 
364 by Saint Pshoi, after whom the largest church is named. The 
lofty pointed ardies of its nave, njsles and choir have had to be partially 
or entirely built up to support the roof. In the centre of the nave in 
the stone floor tliera is a small marble basin for washing feet, for it ivas 
formerly the custom that pilgrims should be met outside the monastery 
by monks in procession singing }Kalms. The monks led them to the 
church, ceremonially washed their feet and held a special service of 
thanksgiving for their safe deliverance from the dangers of the desert. 
The nave is roofed ^vith a pointed-arch vaulting, and the choir, separated 
from it by doors, is tmnsvc^ly vaulted. In the [alter, to the left of 
the sanctify, stan^ an ancient w^ooden shrine, with a coffin containing 
the remains of Saint Pahoi. Formerly there was at the side of the 
coffin a hole, through whidi pilgrims could touch the relics in order 
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to be healed of fiteknesR, But kter^ at the order of an iconodasUc 
patriarch I the hale closed up and from this the following modern 

legend has since arisen. ‘ A noble English lord and his lady once came 
to the monastery of Anba Bishai on a pilgrimage, and a special service 
was held for rhem in the church. When the noble lady approached 
the shrine. Saint Pshol, as his custom w-aa w'ith all good tnrisdans, 
put his liand out of the coffin and shook hem most affably. But the 
lord, who WES atheistic at heart, approached in vain, the saint refused 
to give him even a finger; at which the lord was so struck with grief 
and anger that he fell down dead on the spot. In consequence the 
patriarch forbade Saint Pshoi to put his hand out any more, and to make 
doubly sure bad the hole in the wood nailed up 

Five miles further out in the desert to the northwest stands Dair 
Baramus, the last of the remaining monasteries. It is also known as 
the Dair el Seyyida el Adra, the monastery of the Blessed Virgin, 
The name ‘ Baramus * is derived from ‘ Para*Musasignifying the 
*' Place of Moses that is, of the monasterj^ of Moses the Buick, the 
ruins of wlueh lie just outside the ’walls. This Anba Musa cl Isw'id is 
one of the most romantic figures of the monastic movement. His 
cogno men implies t hat he w*as a su danese, o r more p robabl y an Abyssinian. 
Originally tlic slave of a nobleman, he was expelled from his master's 
house for theft and general wrong-doing. Large and strong of stature, 
he then became the captain of a band of seventy brigands, who lived by 
stealing sheep and even committed murder, frequenting uninhabited 
wastes he came into contact with hermits, learnt from them the new 
truth, was converted, repented of liis ill-deeds and fled to Nitria. 
There he met and became a disciple of Isidore the priest and archi¬ 
mandrite of Dair Ahu Makar, successor of Saint Makanus the Egyptian. 
He built himself a cell and during the rest of his life we find him much 
troubled by devils and frequently appealing to Isidore for assistance 
against diem. Finally he founded the Dair Anba Moosa el Iswid, 
Even die end of hjs life was tragic for he fell at the door of hb cell by 
the sword of a brigand, 

^ The dbtrict from Dair cl Suriani to Dair Baramus is that of the 
' Cells *, where Saint Makarius the Alexandrian was abbot; in die 
latter monastery the church of El Seyyida cl Adra, the Blissscd Virgin, 
is stated to have built by him about 350, and to be the oldest church 
in the Wadi Natrun. In it lie buried Moses the Black and Isidore the 
priest mentioned above, ^ It is constructed in the usual style of the 
oldest churches, the pointed arch between nave and ch'oir being 
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afterwards built up with piers* It baa three wooden screens* one across 
the navct the other before tlie choir» and the tiiird entirely abutting 
ofT the sanctuary ; the panels of the last are singularly beauilfuJ. 
The church contains some 141J1 century paintings representing Maxi- 
raius and Domadius, sons of the Emperor Valenimian, who were monks 
or pilgrims here about 400» There used to be t^^o other old churches, 
of Anba Bulos and Anba Abib^ which were unfortunately restored about 
fifty years ago and turned into one, now dedicated to Yulianna el 
Maamidan, It copies a Greek church, tiie antique stamp is entirely 
gone and the screen gaudily painted with imitation graming and 
carving is a poor contrast to the genuine article. 

But eviaently as old as the foundation of the monastery, and its 
most interesting building, is the refectory adjoining the church of the 
Virgin ; a rough domed vault, it is lit only by two' unglazed apertures 
in Uie roof, (Plate vin). Its one entrance is direct from the church, 
from which the monks repaired to it after the main service on feast - 
days and sat on stone benches down the two sides of a stone table. 
Table-clothes were unknown luxuries \ the surface of the table is in 
the form of a trough and hllcd with sand, winch can easily be changed 
when dirty. Dishes of food were passed from the kitchen through a 
Iiatch in the end wall, an ancient example of a modern convenience. 
At the end of tlvc refectory there is a stone Icetcrn, coeval with the room, 
at which one of the monks reads from tlte Bible to the others when 
eating, 

Dair Baramus, the largest in the Wadi Nairun, has a large vegetable- 
garden watered by a shallow' well impregnated with soda; wiilst an 
artesian well too feet in depth gives oriiming water. There is a con¬ 
siderable trellis of vines, tlie grapes of w-hicJi arc eaten ; the sacramental 
wine, * abarki \ being made in all monastcrits out of black Syrian 
raisins. The holy bread, * kudus Allah \ the consecrated of God, is 
baked at the monastery and each monk receives at the Eucharist one 
loaf, wliich retains its spiritual power for three houi's. On it are 
crosses representing Chnst and tire twelve apostles, and punctures 
for the rmls and the spear-wound of the Cross, This monastery has 
a non-resident bishop and about fifty monks* 

In the desert away to die W’est of Dair Baramus lies a petrified 
forest, where the broken-up stems of die trees attain a length of up to 
80 feet. There is a legend, unfortunately geotogically impossible, that 
the Wadi Natnm was once a brandi of the Alediterranean Sea infested 
by pirates who harried die monasteries; but tliat during a raid Saint 
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Makarius turned the ships and men to stone, hence the^bundance of 
stlici£ed wi>od« The monks even relate that at a certain place out in 
the desert can be seen a pirate galJcy with its fighting men and rowers 
on their benches, all intact and petrified. 

Such was the nature of the place and of the men among whom and 
through whom the great monastic movement had its inception; and such 
arc the places and the men who today uphold the cult in its cradle. It 
made a further advance In Upper Egypt, where Pachomius of Tabeima, 
who began his religious career as a monk of the * Cells foimded a 
number of monasteries, and regulated monasdeism into a strict code. 
This was introduced into Europe; it was amplified and amended, 
and from it arose that spiritual society which, under a temporal Pope, 
ruled Europe until the Reformation. 
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Fresh Light on the Stone Ages in 
Southeast India 

by L, A. Cammude aad M. C* Burkitt 

T he first Indian Palaeolithic stone implement was found more 
than 6o years ago in a ballast pit at PaUavaram^ a Uttle to the 
west of the IVudras-Trichinopoly road. Since than a large 
number of stone tools belonging to >^ous prehistoric cultures have 
been discovered by several keen archaeologists^ among whom Bruce 
Footed deserves speeial mention. 

During the last Bfteen years or so, however, little has been pub¬ 
lished J&om the southeast of ihe Peninsula, archaeological attention 
having been more specially focussed on the unsuspected Sumerian-like 
discoveries in the north. Nevertheless, both in SouUieast India and 
in Africa 1 fresh information has been collected xvhidi is very important 
for the elucidation of the origins and movements of prehistoric cultures. 

fn the course of aeivice under the Government of India one of us 
(Lj^.C.) has bad to tour aloi^ the Eastern Ghats, which run parallel to 
the eastern seaboard of India for a distance of over 300 miJea, The 
country b wild and sparsely inhabited. Tins wildness has been a 
blessing from the point of view of the prehistorian ] the soil has hardly 
been msUirbed by cultivationi and valuable prehistoric aitea have 
remained intact w^nich in the more cirilized parts of India would have 
been ploughed up and destroyed centuries ago, Tlie r^*on lias 
yielded a Urge number of stone implements which on stratigraphical 
and typologic^ grounds, as tvcU as from a study of their state of pre¬ 
servation, can be grouped into four series belonging to four dbtinct 
cultures of different date, 

1 The earliest industries are characterized chieHy by the presence 
of hand-axes made of quartzite. There arc various t^cs present, and 
they can be closely paralleled among similar finds in Africa. 


* Ruben Brace Foote for lome time Superintendenc tht G^kigiat Sunrey 
of India, * 
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2 Next are found Qgke ^in diiatrlea with some much more neatly 
made hand-axes. The material employed is chiefly quartzite, but 
sandstone and clialcedony are also used. 

3 Industries of the third series are characterized by the presence 
of slender blades with blunted backs, a fe^v burins, planing toob and 
cnd-scrapcrs. The material used for such implements is often of a 
flinty nature such as Lydian stone. 

4 Lastly, microlithic industries occur, pigmy tools vastly out¬ 
numbering all implements of normal size. The average len^h of 
the toob 18 about j inch. The materiab used are chiefly agate and 
quartzite. 

It must be noted at once that, except in the case of the earliest 
series, industries arc seldom fouitd unmixed with members from tlic 
other scries. Thus ilie flake industries will almost always yield a 
few examples from the earliest series and occasionally one or two toob 
that clearly should be grouped with series 3. Again industries belonging 
to scries 3 nearly always contain spedmens of scries 2; hut no examples 
of the liand-axes of series 1 have o’cr been dbeovered. 

A study of the stone implements and, with them, of the climatic 
clianges that have taken pbcc in tliis area in the past is to a large 
extent bound up with the question of the origin of latcritc,* a widdy 
occurring geological formation, 

Laterite b produced by the weatliering of many different kinds 
of rocks such as gneiss, basalt, granite, etc. As a result of the perco¬ 
lation of surface waters canying in solution atmospheric gases (carbon 
dioxide, etc.) the felspars and allied minerals of these rocks at first 
become converted into aggregates of scricite, kaolin, quartz or caldtc, 
whfle the ferro-magnesian minerab give chlorite, serpentine and talc, 
mth separation of iron oxides. Glassy rocks become devitrifled and 
Prolonged weathering of this nature cau£^ the rocks to lose 
their alkalis, their lime, and some of their silica and iron, and the 
nnal result, laterite, is a decayed clayey mass, consbting largely of 
hydrated silicate of alumina and iron. It b obdous then that the 
formation of laterite can onl^ ^ke place where there b a very consider¬ 
able rainfall, and, in fact, it is only in the tropics and even then in 


oonnexioa tuA writen n P. Ukc. Th Otology of South Malabar 
/6tyw.Mcm. G.Sa. xxnr.pt.3,1890; Malcolm Madanm, 
tht Ortpn 0 / Lt^atn Geol. Mag. 1906. p. 536; F. P. Menndl, Nota on 

Rhodutan LaUnU, Gcol. Mag., 1909, p. 350. 
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of especially heavy rainfall that such rocks have, in general, 
yielded laterite. tunherp as its occurrence b restricted to horbontal 
or gently sloping surfaces it would appear that ttater-logging of thcBOil 
is an important condition for its formation. But water-logging by 
itself produces no latcritc ; it seems essential that there should be an 
alternation of perfectly' distinct wet and dry seasons such as those 
which today succeed one another along the Malabar coast of west 
India, where over So inches of rain falls within the months of June, 
July and August, but none at all during December, January* and February, 
In Souiljeast India today no bterite b being formed, but the presence «■ 
of extensive deposits of thb material indicates that in the past climatic 
conditions must have been such as ai present occur in Malabar* As 
laterite is a rock of slow formation, this pluvial period must have been 
very protracted, and while It lasted derise tropical forests similar to 
tiiosc of Malabar and Ceylon must have exbtcd along the east coast* 

Mankind docs not seem to have inhabited the sou tit east area 
during this period. Probably tlje presence of the dense forests deterred 
him. Throughout prehisioric limes he seems to have preferred the 
open country, and thb for obvious reasons* But after the formation 
of the laterite a dry period seems to have set in, in the southeast of the 
peninsula, causing' me breaking up and weatliering of ihe upper part 
of the laterite previously form^. It is in this decayed laterite, either 
in situ or washed down and re-deposited, that implements of the 
earliest series occur \ and so it w^uld seem that during this dry period, 
the surroundings having become more congenial, the first inhabitantB 
of the district lived on the laterite* Furtltcr the evidence seems lo 
suggest that thb waaliing down and re-dcpodtion of the weathered 
laterite was due to tlie setting in of a second damp period, w-hich 
in its turn was followed by a second dry period and a third of greater 
humidity. The se<5i|ence can be briefly tabulated as follows;— 

1 A long damp period marked by the fonnations of laterite on 
the east coast of India between the rivers Kistna and Palar, Nti 
human relics can be referred to this period* 

2 A long dry period, when tlie swamps and forests of the laterite 
period gave place to large open plains* The makers of the iiand-a.\es, 
etc*, of series i settled ubiquitously on these plains* 

3 A period of violent rain, wliich swept down shingles from 
ancient marine formatioji3,thedibrisof laterite rock that had w'eathered 
and accumulated during the dry period] and the relics left by the early 
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settlem. Much of this material waa not swept into river chaimels or 
deposited as river gravels, but carried straight down and deposited 
in shallow beds devoid of stradfication. With the formation of iheae 
dcirital beds the hand-axe culture (series i) of Southern India, which 
had been flourishing, came to a sudden end, and the eountii' seems to 
have been largely depopulated. 

4 A second dry period, during which a sparse population settled 
on the newly formed l>eds of detrital laterite and clays. Although 
some hand-axes survive, the new population used flakes and industries 
of series 2, 

5 The dimate again became humid, but this wet period differs 
in character from periods 1 and ^ in that no laterite was formed nor 
was the rain-wash violent, though it appears to have been heavier 
ilian it ia today. The rivers deposited alluvium in which flake 
industries of senes 2 occur. 

band 7 Lastly some evidence seems to suggest a decrease in the | 
rainfall followed by a period of denudation, leading up to present 
conditions. Industries oelonglng to the third and fourth (last) series i 
are associated with these periods. * 

This climatic table is based on observations made at a large 
number of sites and, from among these, some live liave been select^ 
for description here to demonstrate the sequence of the four cultures 
and to illustrate die climatic changes that have just been described. 

TTie first of these sites is in die ^gravels (place i), where 

rolled implements of drift type fseries t ) occur in an ancient pebble 
bed, the materials of which haveTecnoerived from under an almost 
vanished lateritc plain of denudation. An indtistry of series 2 is found 
in the altuyiiim.aoove the pebble bed. A good seetion is in' the cliffs 
on thnGmks of the Bhavanasi, opposite the village of Krtshnapuram 
at the western entrance of the Dornala-Atmakur pass across the Nalla 
Malat Mountains. It has been recorded as follows: — 


1 Sdeky brow'B clay 

2 Red mluvial clay 
- 3 Pebble bed 

4 Broken shale 

5 Sound shale 


J 14 to 16 ft. 

3 Ins. to 4 ft, 
\ 10 to r2 ft. 


Average 15 ins. 


The implements, which belong to series i, were found among 
the pebbles of layer 3, and were therefore derived from the same 
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area as the pebbles themselves, as may be further proved from the 
following considerations;— 

a The Implements have been stained by latcrite to the same deep 
colour as tlie pebbles, and as there is no laterite on the hill slopes (and 
there nc\'er was any, as latcrite only forms on level ground) the imple¬ 
ments did not come from the slopes. 

b Tlic implements in the pebble bed have not been subjected 
to much rolling, and so have not travelled far. They have not, there¬ 
fore, been washed do^vn from the top of the hills, where laterite bc^ 
do occur containing implements of drift type, as they would have 
been battered about in the process. 

c Implements of similar t^^jc arc to be found on tjtc shi ngle around^ 
Krishnapuram, and a Iqterite lied about 6 feet dee p^v erlit^ the pebble I 
J> cd at Sidda puram , about three miles above KmHnapuram. This • 
laterite formation “was once far more extensive, and a good deal of it 
has l>ccn waslted away. It was probably on this laterite formation 
that Lower Palacolitliic man lived, and it, together with the underlying 
shingle, was washed down and re-deposit^ during the wet period 
(period 3 of the climatic table) to become the pebble bed of layer 3. 

The implements found today in the pebble bed must liavc been 
buried for a prolonged period—as they nave been deeply stained— 
before they were washed out and earned down by the flood waters 
during period p. After this the red clay was deposited,* and this 
contains flakes belonging to series 2 whicn show little or none of the 
laterite staining so typical of the implements from the pebble bed 
below. Both the pebble bed and tlie overlying red clay must have 
been laid down under damp conditions, damper than those obtaining 
today. The overlying browm alluvial clay would also have required 
a damp period for its formation, but between the browm and the red 
clays tnere is an unconformity, indicating that a considerable time 
elapsed before the browm clay was deposited on the red. It is probable, 
then, that between the deposition of these two clays a much dryer 
period intervened (period 4 of the climatic table). 


* The red colour b probably due to the underlying laterite. There U no evidence 
to jihow whether or not a dry period occurred between the formation of the red clay 
and the underlying beda of re-oepofited latcrite. On the whole it wmikl seem wner, 
until funher woilr has been undertaken in the region, m assume that the depositiun of 
the red clay was due to the setting in of less violent conditions towards the* end of 
period 3. 
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The implements from the |>cbblc beds include roughly-made 
coups de poing (hand-axes). The}' are made of quartzite, and some of 
them liavc pellets of laterite still adhering to them. They arc rolled, 
but not to an undue extent. .As is necessarily the case with quartzite 
implements, they present on the w'hole a rough appearance. They 
liave clearly been made from pebbles, portions of which in many cases 
remain untrimmed at the butt ends. The flaking is bold, and the 
edges are irregular. Plate i, nos. 6, 7, 8, are typical examples. No. 5 
is an interesting example of a type recalling the rostro-carinatc, there 
being a flat ventral plane, produced by the removal of a flake, from 
which rises a keel which ends in a dorsal platform formed by part of 
the original surface of the pebble (fig. i, 3). A somewhat similar 
specimen, larger in size however, was found far away at Chodavaram 
(plate I, no. ii and fig. 1, 2I. A gigantic example of almost exactly the 
same type was found in Nigeria and can be seen in the University 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnolo^ at Cambridge (fig, i, 1). 
Plate I, I, is also of great importance. It is the type of tool which 
was first recognized at Victoria West in South Afnca.* * Pointed at 
one end, the under surface is almost entirely formed by the removal 
of a great plunging flake, the remainder of the under surface showing 
bold trimming. Fig. li, nos. 1 and 3, illustrate the Indian specimen 
and an example from \^ctoria West. The occurrence of the Victoria 
West type of tool in Southeast India is of extreme importance. As in 
India, so in South .Africa it is found associated with coups de poing 
(hand-axes), but in South Africa it seems to be more particularly 
connected with the use of dolcritc as a tool-making material. Although 
principally found in the Union of South .Africa, this type of tool will 
probably turn out to have a wider distribution. In ^uth Africa it 
would seem that, though Lower Palaeolithic in date, it is connected 
with the first app^rance of flake industries. 

The industries (series 2) from the ned clay * arc represented by a 
number of flakes ; one iaLgr^in colour, has ajaceted striki ng pbtform, 
and is completely unwt^cred; two others^are slfghtly stained by 
laterite but the edges are still sharp ; the one has a prepared striking 
platform, the other lias not (plate 1, nos. 2, 3, 4). 


* See M. C. Durkin, South Africans Pott in Sume and Paint, Graibridge Pitu, 
19*8, p. 55 et wtq. 

• It b pcmibic that one or two flake* akto occurred in the OTHying brown day. 
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As a proof of the great anticmtty of some of these Southeast Indian 
implements, a site near the x'illage of Yerra-Konda-Palcm., near the 
castera entrance of the Dornala-Atmakur Pass across ihe Nalla- 
Malai Mountains, is interesting. It shows the conditions which 
, existed at the eastern or scanurd side of the hills, just as Krishnapuram 
demonstrates the conditions on the western side. ^Phe site is in a 
plain or flat valley about a mile wide, and is flanked on both sides by 
hills. A small river. Ralla Vagu, a tributary of the Gundlakama, 
flows do^vn the valley. During some renovations to the embankment 
of m irrigation canal some water escaped and eroded a f^ew short 
gullies about 6 to lo feet in depth, exposing the bedrock for a leng^ 
of about loo feet.^ On the sides of one of the gullies, and almost at 
the bottom, some implements were found in situ nrmly embedded wdth 
other stones (plate i, nos. 9-10). The following section was obseived : 

1 Silt 

2 Pebble bed of small pieces of quartzite and sandstone 

3 Sill 

4 Pebble bed of small pieces of quartzite and sandstone 

5 Silt 

— 6 Derived quartzite pebble bed, containing the look 

7 Quartzite bed 

Clearly several climatic dianges have supervened since the imple- 
mente were there depc^ited I Elsew’hcre, a mile or two away on the 
hilkides, flake industries, in part at any rate belonging to series 2, 
w'ore found, but their relauonship to the older took could not be 
determined. 

Another site of considerable interest is at Gundla-Bhramhcsvaram, 
a little to the south of the River Kistna. Implements (plate ii) occur 
in weathered laterite under forest soil in a high mountain valley, and 
once again there is evidence that a hand-axe industry was followed bv 
one of flakes. The section is as follows :— 

1 Bamboo forest 

2 Forest soil 2 ft. 

3 Ashy beds i ft. ' 

4 Laterite 4 ft. 

5 Gneiss 

As the site is in a high mountain valley there arc few complicating 
factors, the implements cannot have been drifted in from ek^vhere, 
and the laterite spread is necessarily of local origin. The configuration 
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of the vallev seems to have undergone no appreciable change since 
the time when the hand-axe makers settled there. From the upper 
part of the laterite a number of coups de poing (hand-axes) have been 
found. They are deeply stained ; one of them is thin, suo-triangular 
in shape, win straight edges, and in Europe would be classed as late 
Acheulcan or even early Mousterian in date (plate n. no. 12). Another 
is of more ovate form (plate 11, no. 11). From the overlying ashy bed a 
number of long flakes have been collected, sho's^ing for less stain. 
Some have prepared ‘striking platforms, others have not. Small 
discs also occur (plate u. nos. i to 7). Plate 11, nos. 6, 8 and 9, 
arc of parU^lar interest. The first of these is a small fl^e with a 
faceted striking platform, the upper surface being formed by long par¬ 
allel flake scars. No. 9 is a ooublc-endcd burin of a very Upper 
Palaeolithic appearance (fig. iii, no. 4). No. 8 is also a small burin, 
though less typical. While no. 6 is of quartzite and may belong to 
scriw 2 already described, nos. 8 and 9 are made of cherty material 
and it seems probable that there has been an adnaixture v^ith examples 
of series 3, to which typologically tliey undoubtedly belong.* 

Several other important sites occur near Giddalur (plates ill and tv), 
a town near the N^jidi-Kanama Pass. Its elevation is 700 feet above 
the sea, and the river Sagilcru flows past the town. In Palaeolithic 
times conditions along the banks of the river must have been very 
deasant, judging by the number of stone implements to be found there. 
The section at the first site, Giddalur A, consists of an almost vertical 
bank of shale, overlain by derived latente, the age of which is probably 
cqmvaicnt to that of the pebble bed at Bha\'anasi. Tools belonging to 
series i and 2 were there collected, but these can be separated on grounds 
of state of preservation and type. The flake types, which include 
discs, are always l^s weathered than the coups de poing (hand-axes), 
Giddalur b is very similar. Tools from Giddalur c occur under a more 
recent black clay in the valley itself, and have a fresher appearance ; 
typologically, how’ever, they seem to belong to the end of scries i 
and the beginning of scries 2. Once again we notice at the Giddalur 
sites the occurrence of the Victoria West technique among examples 


* A atone tool (plate 11, no. lo), a sort of coarse rubbing too! or plane, and from its 
state of preservation probably belonging to aeiiea a. was found on the top of the moun¬ 
tains thereby. Today these NaU Molas arc but tpaiaely inhabited owing to the thick 
bamboo forests and the presence of this implement ia but another indication that a 
dry period probably existed there formerly. 
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of the older series (plate iv, no, g and fig, ii, no, z) and also the type 
represented on plate t, no, 5, Pktes iii and iv illusmte a series from 
these sites, and fig, ill showrs the exact similarity of a cleaver from 
Giddalur A (3) with examples from S, Rhodesia (r) and Tabclbala, 
Oran, North Africa (a). The occurrence of the square-ended type of 
coup de poiTiet which also occurs in Africa, may be observed as well 
as a sort of Micoque-Eike type of coup dc poing made on a flake. 

Sites where series 3 were best found are at the eastern and western 
end of the Nandi-Kanama Pass/ Banked agamst the sidea of the 
valley there wett: deposits of red overlaijg by red sapdy soil^ The 
imptementa (plates V and Vf, a) occur onTtKe surface of the red clay, 
A few of them, judging by thdr state of pr^mt]on ,wouB at first sight 
seem to belong to senes 2/ but a number of knife blades, made from 
, black Lydian ( 7 ) stone and filiowing fine blunting down tlie baeia, occur. 
There were also a number of core-scrapers and burins, the latter 
recalling the technique of core-scrapers, but made on the thickness 
of a flake; they almost all seem to belong to the gou^ Smaij 

also made from fine-grained rode, occur, ana these perhaps 
link the ^riesi industries with those of series_^ A large number of 
the latter werOound on the surface of the ground near the Godavari 
river (plate vj, b). They form a mtiier monotonous scries of amall 
pigmy tools including crescents, knife-blades, trianfiles, fkkes, cores, 
corc-scrawrs, etc., which recall the pigmy finds from the Banda and 
Vindhya Hills, f^mc larger tools also occur. The finding of a small 
celt of Burmese type (plate vi, b, bottom row), near the Godavari river 
with tools of senes 4 is of very great interest, if indeed it is con¬ 
temporary* * Whereas industries of series 3 are numeric^y poor, 
especially w^Jien admixtures from scries z and series 4 arc eliminated, 
th(^ of aeries 4 itself are very rich. In many ways they are closely 
allied to the industries of the Wilton culture of South Africa, which 
have also been found in Kenya and tWnda. It would seem, then, 
that whereas industries of Upper Palaeolithic type and probably made 
by folk of Upper Palaeolithic stock, occur m South Africa, arc common 
in North and East Africa, and are found as far northeast as Trans- 
jordania, they are distinctly rare in Southeast India, and we seem to be 


^ Much ei|skkrafiDa hw stiU to be rnidcrtulen in civt dtu. Bruce Foote mcndoiu 
bone ob^ecti nsi>dated with fiiuu ftom the Bilk Stugam avo b die Kurnool dktiict, 

• Among theae, knrem, »w found a aune burin on a bng fbke (pUie v no, iz 
lAd fig, in. rw. ^ 





STONE AGES IN SOUTHEAST INDL\ 

on the periphery of the Upper Palaeolithic dvUhtation. The pigmy 
tools of series 4, on the contrary, link up with the Wilton culture and *, 
probably form a not unimportant part of the great Mesolithic spread ' 
of cultures,! 

Throughout ihb article the reader will have noticed that all the 
series of industries mcDtioncd have exact counierpans in Afiica> 
espedaliy in South Africa* It becomes obvious that close connexion 
o^ted m those days between the two areas. The"' succession of 
climatic changes b also very important, and edn be correlated in general 
with those that arc being worked out by t-cakey and l^lomon in Kenya. 
Naturally rcmonal conditions have to be taken^inio account, but the 
succession of pluvial and dry periods, starting with early Palaeolithic 
Man and continuing to Mesolithic dmes, are strikingly similar in these 
two widely separated regions. 

It has only been po^ible here to outline the new knowledge and 
the evidence on which it b based. What ia needed now is a small, 
well-cquipp^ ej^c^tion to re*examine the whole problem in the 
Peninsula of India in the light of recent discoveries m various' parts 
of Africa. 
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Concerning Orientation 

by George Engleheart 

I F the possessor of a set of Archaeohgia will oj:^ volume 25, for 1834, 
he wul find over 40 pages, with many admirably drawn plans and 
pbtes, explaining some of the chief megalithic structures in England 
and Brittany as Dracontla^ or temples of serpent*worship, a name and 
attribution which had originated with Stukcley a century earlier* This 
U but one example of tlie fantasies of the antiquaries of those dmes. 
We shoidd, however, be slow to ridicule those old inquirers; ih^ 
lacked our nova organa of excavation and comparison, the eyes and brain 
of modem archaeological science \ though it is difficult to underated 
why they abandoned in these studies the sounder reasoning which 
scried them in every-day affairs* 

I'he axiom will not be disputed that the Science of today holds 
nothing as proved or probable which w'ould not be held as such in 
a court of law, And yet, if the Bamc reader w^lli ad^'ance a century, 
from volume 25 of Arch^oic^'a to volume 73, he w'ill find an artide 
propounding at length, again with many cxquisitelv drawn plans, a 
theory of the same structures w'hich must equally ^ail by the test of 
this axiom—a theory similarly based on unven^ble initial assumptions 
and similarly buttressed by unsound inference. It is, in brief, that the 
builders intentionally directed the median line or 'axis^ of these monu¬ 
ments to some sunrise or sunset point, or to the rising point of some 
star on the horizon. It will also be found repeated in condensed form 
in Antiquity for March 1927* 

In these articles the introductory statements arc made that * the 
occurrence of orientation in prehistoric structures has long been noticed *; 
that * many observers have noted the fact of orientation It might 
rather be asserted that an unsupported conjecture of some centuries 
ago has been constantly reiterated without scientific exanunation, and 
a saying of Sir Richard Colt Hoare here comes to mind : ' One man 
adopts a system or hypothesis, and another follows him, not examining 
the grounos on w'hich the foundation was laid, so much easier is it 
to follow^ than to take the trouble of inquiring 

^ Modrm Wiiift Hurt^fdtf Branch and XMf, pref, p. 6* 
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Thi3 theory of designed orientation lias passed widely as incon- 
trovertibie fact; it is affirmed, for example» in almost ever}- book, 
pamphlet or article on Stonehenge. It Itaa its roots in the atlribudon 
of these monuments to sun-worship by the antiquariea of the 17th 
and iSih centuries, to whose undisciplined imagination any such 
quasi-religious mysticism appealed. Dr John Smith in 1770 declared 
that the Hde Stone of Stonehenge * indicates the sun^s greatest ampli¬ 
tude at the summer solstice Sir Norman Lockycr in 1901 demonstra¬ 
ted by elaborate calculations that the central Ime of the Stonehenge 
Avenue is a prolongation of the of the building, intentionally and 
accurately directed to the midsummer sunrise. He lost credit by 
fantastic extensions of his belief to prehistoric remains at large, and his 
designation of Stonehenge as a solar remplc has failed of acceptance by 
serious autiioritics. Archaeology abhora an unrelated instance as 
Nature abhors a vacuum, and it was argued fifty years ago by that acute 
reasoner W. C. Lubis that * had rude stone temples existed in Europe, 
buildings erected for religious worship w*luch might clearly be distin¬ 
guished from Sepulchrca* we might have concluded that they were 
erected in lionour of the aun or other divinity, but no such huildit^ 
exists \ (Archaeologiay XLVtJl, 428). There are no certain indications 
of sun-worship in Britain before the importation of MithraiEm by 
Roman legionaries. Objects of foreign provenance bearing supposed 
solar symbols, such as the cross or tlie fylfot, were probably accepted 
by normem peoples as ornaments, without knowledge of tlieir original 
significance. And * it must on all hands be admitted that the cross 
on works of art is very often nothing more than an ornamental device, 
readily suggested to men of all countries and in all stages of culture V 
(Thumam, Archaeohsiat XLiii, 400). 

The advocacy of the chief exponent today of orientation, however 
persuasively expressed in the two above-mentioned articles, cannot 
survive the test of the foregoing axiom. Intentional orientation being 
assumed as generally granted, a nvofold explanation is advanced of its 
purpose. 'Ine fimt, on which most stress is laid, is that stone drcles 
were set up when men were advancing from the hunter stage to the 
agricultural, in order*to establish a calendar which should indicate what 
the connexion was between the sun and agriculture ^ The assumption 
U appended that the Neolithic or Early Bronze Age farmer bad already 
made the present division of the year into quarter and half-quarter 
days, with the assertion that the axial diameters of megalithic circles arc 
severally and precisely directed to the sunrises and sunsets of tlicse 
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dividons. Objections arc obvious. The supposition is untenable that 
any intell%cnt people would with immense lalronr rear an assemblage of 
huge stones to mam the seasons for field-operations, when a few stout 
posts, periodically renewed, ivould suffice. It has also been pointed 
out that the blocMng of the view of the sun by the high and broau stones 
of Stonehenge made such a structure ' useless for calendar purposes 
excqjt to fix one date, namely the week (if that can be called a date) of 
inidsummer time *. (ANTiQumr, March 1917, p* 51), And it is more 
tl^ improbable that any such defined calendar can be traced back for 
3000 or 4000 years. The evidence for neolithic corn-growing is only 
sufficient to show that it must have been a very small supplement to 
livelihood by the chase, which in turn was succeeded by a pastoral 
period before the fully a^culturaL To attribute any such perfected 
institution of ‘ works and days ' to a Neolithic or even a Bronze Age 
people is a manifest anachronism. 

The second explanation, which makes orientation a sepulchral 
practice, might be deduced more plausibly firom the now-proved 
sepulchral origin of megalith ic erections as a whole. More will prtsently 
be amd on this point. It is suggested that the eastward dispi^ition of 
Christian churchy and buriab may be referred to this alleged primitive 
custom, but the links of so far-reaching a connexion arc not apparent. 
As to the purpose or purposes of these alignments, the orientist falls 
benyeen two stools. Admitting that atone circles arc sepulchral, w^ith 
the inference that their orientation was a funereal usage, he rn^es 
them at the same time to be instruments for announcing the agricultural 
seasons. But the foioe of tabu, and the sacrosanct character of grave- 
enclosures with primitive as with modem peoples* would make such a 
tlouble use as abhorrent as would be the use today of a churchyiird as a 
market garden. 

Before considering the methods of the professors of this belief 
a not un£air comment n^y be made. It is denied that the surveyors 
of Utese monummts had any preconception as to what ought to be 
found (An^ohgia, Lxxni, 196). The orientation of vi^henec 
IS accrated because it appeared to be demonstrated by the facts' 

alleys were surely made to confirm an 
^tmg bcLef or st^e, and the Woodhenge escavators surely 
dW to coUate W^eoge with Stonehenge in respect of orientation 
Prof. Ma^i^er, diwusamg a cunous psychological difficulty in 
ar^e^ogted rraea^ . observes : ' Let an archaeologist once bewme 
obsessed wrth the idea, e.g., that a defaced inscriptiw must be read 
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in a particular way ... he is lost, his eyes will follow the dictates of 
hb mind *. (Text-book of European Archaeology^ p. 6, note). 

The enunciation of the orientbt’s proposition b ihb: * Either 
(i) the axial lines of megalithic structures are precisely directed to 
sunrises or sunsets of the quarter or half-<juarter days of the calendar, 
or (2) from some well-defined position within the structure a line of 
direction b made observable, oy some means, to a dbtant object, 
natural or otherwise, which line b also precisely that of sunrise or 
sunset of a calendar day*. 

.Apart from the extreme unlikelihood that a primitive people could 
have constructed such a calendar, it is evident that the determination 
of any such line of direction b purely arbitrary. Including the points 
of true north and south, and of at least three or tour star-rises, a selection 
is o6fered from no fcw’cr than fifteen or sixteen possible lines. The 
surveyor b free to choose any one of all these, and it would be strange 
if he could not find one which impinges on some external object—a 
rough stone, a gap in a hill-skyline, an old thorn tree (presumably 
coe\‘al with the circle I) or what not, again at his choice from the 
entire landscape, and to aeclare that thb was the intentional orientation of 
the megalithic builder. Any relation between a monument and an object 
outside it b entirely hypothetical and apparently due to the unrestrained 
imagination of Sir Norman Lockyer. It b enough to say that there 
is no fiction which may not be presented as fact by such a choice of 
data at will. 

The same adaptation of data to theory appears in the hypothetical 
orientation of Woo^enge. * A line drawn from the centre of me rings *, 
in a direction arbitrarily chosen and ' prolonged beyond the enclosure, 
cuts the rough sarsen stone lying on the cmwrn a quarter of a mile 
away, known as the Cuckoo Stone *. The author b free to draw any 
line, and it b sure to encounter some object if sufficiently prolongca, 
but there can be no possible proof that the butlers of Woodhenge 
drew it, or that any external object came within their pun'icw*. 

A few’ examples will illustrate the application of thb method. To 
orientate a certain Irish circle a line b drawn from a stone of the circle 
over an outlying boulder, * probably the foundation ntpport of a pillar 
stone now disappeared ' to a hill-crest beyond, infficating summer 
solstitial sunrise. (Archaeolqgia, LXXin, 2101. 

Of another Iri^i circle one of the axial hnes is continued 400 yards 
until it strikes *a small but conspicuous hill-summit*. Thb b now the 
site of an old windmill tower, * but probabfy had in ancient times some 
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sufficient indkaiion of ih purpose as a point of sight—a cairn, ^haps, 
or a piliar stone' ziz)* The azimuth of this line is said to be 

precisely that of " BealitaineMa\ 6, The incongruous atlmissioD that 
this half-quarter day ^ was estabiished by King TuathaJj w^ho reigned 
in the first century aj>, is no difficulty to the onenmt ready with 
inverted reasoning, for to him it shows that ' the constructioti of stone 
circles or of other megaliihic remains permied io xchoi almost be 
called recent times*I 

Another aKial Eine of the same circle is taken across ^ the stones at 
both ends of the diameter * fckieh have unfortunaiefy disappeared*. * The 
orientation should not, however, for this reason be rgected. It is not 
only inherently probable but Ls exact h may be asked how can the 
eATor/position of lost stones in a circle not exactly spaced be found ? 

The italicized sentences show that the alignments are drawn, not 
only from the superabundant choice of existing objects, but from objects 
non-existent. It Is superfluous to ask how such evidence would be 
dealt with in a court of law. 

The imaginary character of these orientations is well shown when 
tlicy are affirmed of round barrows {ibid,, pp. 214-17). ITiete bdfig 
no marked starting-point on the bare barrow* the sur^^eyor draws a 
line yro#fi Inmself^ faemg as he chooses^ to any outlying object he pleases, 
hilbcop market! with a cairn is preferred* whereas* to the present 
writer's sure knowledge, in Scotland at least a cairn commonly records 
the killing at the spot of a notable stag in quite recent times. 

It is well-nigh impossible to eradicate a popular belief* how*ever 
false. But to refute the figment of orientation, as thus elatwrated, is 
not difficult; it is bdeed eelf-dcstructive. It originated m the 
diametrically mistaken standpoint of its inventor. The Avenue of 
Stonehenge, as a capital example, ^s been regarded as purposely 
laid out to the northeast by a prehistoric surveyor lookinp ojttivards 
from within the circle. Now the large and div^ genus of which 
Stonehenge IS a sj^es entrances, varying in length from the shon 
forecourt of the horned grave* thmugh the more extended alley of 
the passage-grave* to the long avenue of Stonehenge or Avebury All 
m prima^ purpose, ure ways in, not out, jusi as we speak of a road 
or dmre lading up to, not out of a house. It is therefore untrue to 
say that the Stonehenge Avenue is directed from the circle to the 
midsummer sunrise. It is nothing other than a road of access directed 

a cuning course of some two mUes, southwest to the monument' 
That It docs not issue from withm, and rs no integral part of the 
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structure, appears from Its stopping some ten feet short of the ditch, 
and It is noteworthy that the stone avenues of Brittany converging on 
circles arc never actually attached to the circles at their termination.* * 
Probably a tabu prohibited close ooniact of an external road with the 
sacred precincts. 

The same answer meets the asserted identitv of orientation of the 
three circles of Clava, Inverness, because their tfiree alleys of entrance 
coincide w'hcn superimposed in plan (Archamfogta, Lxxiii, ztS). Such 
passages are ways of ingress to tne centre from without, as is shown bv 
their being dosed against entrance after completion of the burial* 
As to their coinddcace, if the burials were coniempomn', as is suggested, 
the plan of ilie fiisi built would naturally be rqieatcd in the otliers* 

Although the daims for orientaticin as thus propounded would be 
dismissed by any le^ judge or counsel, nevertheless an orientation 
exclusively sepulchrd, without astronomical predsion, and of simple 
cxplahation, Goes obtain in one class of prehistoric structures, namely 
long barrows with or without chambers or entrances- Of the recorded 
number in Wiltshire over So per cent, arc oriented sunward, that is to 
some point of the compass betw-oen north and south through cast, 
and this direction appears to be a general rule wherever these graves 
occur, though no complete collation has yet been made In respect of 
this feature. There is little doubt tliat the authorities are right who 
have referred this alignment to the sunw'ard disposition of the entrance of 
the primitive dwelling.^ Conservatism tn custom increases in duration 
as we recede in time, moreover 'the botindaiy-linc between tomb 
and dwelling b , • . ill*deftned in prehistoric times'-* The sepulchral 
origin of Stonehenge can no longer be questioned, and Sir Arthur 
Evans has ahowTi convincingly how* the whole of its complexity may have 
been evolved from the simple hut. The traditional aspect of the hut- 
entrance i& probably represented not bv the disconnected Avenue, 
but by the wide sunward opening of the double * horseshoe' of sarsens 
and blue stones. iVlr R. S, Newall has written : ' The intentional 
orienution of Stonehenge is confirmed by the fact that the axis does 
not coincide with the middle of the causeway* Had orientation been 


' Lukia, Wiits Arth, Mag., XJU, S^. 

■ Kilwn, PrmiifTt JnhibiUmtt of Staadinma, pp. ia4-ij;8* Lord Avebury, 
Prdiirtutu Tvtm, pp. Sir A. Evani, Pnx^Sfx. Anfiq,, xt. z,xiii, 191-192, 

sLm] etben. 

* R. A. SinTtb, Prt^e, Sac. Anfiq., ser. 2, xxii, 144. 
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ol no importance, one would suppose that the Stone Circle would have 
been so built that its axis would correspond with the middle of the 
existing causeway of the older Aubrey circle This assumes that the 
Avenue is coeval with the extant building, but it may with some reason 
he assigned to its predecessor* * That it es of very cirly date is proved 
by the space left for its passage b the Une of the * Old King * and ‘ New 
Kmg' barrows/ and it is so rudely engineered—it varies greatly m width 
throughout its course—that its non-comcidence with the causeway may 
only be due to a ' had shot If, however, it belongs to the newer 
erection and the causeway faced the entrance of the old^, the difference 
between their centres argues that the orientation of each buildbg was 
sunward, but without the asserted exactitude of an axial Hne dlmcted 
precisely to an astronomical pomt* The word ^ axis *, mdeed, seems as 
comforting to the orientist as \vm ^Mesopotamia' m another connexion, 
but it is questionable whether the primidve architert was equally 
consdouB 01 this property of his erection. And some little scepticism 
must be allowed ^ to the exact value of the term ' precise * so ohen 
applied to these hnes of direction. Are we asked to believe that the 
Bronze Age surveyor had attained the precision of his modem successor 
to a fraction of a degree ? A discrepancy of zj degrees in an asserted 
equinoctial line of Woodhenge is dismissed as unimportant (Wood- 

hengCt p, ii). 

To rt^pitulate, orientation other than m one limited and scientifi¬ 
cally explicable aoorotation—calendar orientation or as predicated in 
any sense of round barrows or stone drdes—has no sounder basts b 
objective fact or lo^ic than had the Druidical, Draoontian, Phallic and 
other obsolete imagmbga. 


■ ANTTOUirr, Mitch 19^9, p, Sfi. 

*T^ infcian* WB nude by Hoare; wx Am^ Saak tVilU, pp. tw-tc8 md 
limp to fMe p* 170. 
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Dew-Ponds 

by Edward A. Marten • 

A GREAT antiquity has been claimed for dew-ponds, or rather 
for tiiose ponds which Iiave passed as such* They are found 
on the higher parts of the chm downs of Southern England^ 
and someticnes indeed on their very stitnmits. They first came to be 
noticed b^ reason of the fact that in drv weather^ when by all reasoning 
from ihcir exposed position they ought qmckiy to dry up, they are 
the very ponds that still cany water, whereas other pon^ on the lands 
below, which are fed W runnels and other drainage, are the earliest to 
suffer from drought. This is a very red distinction, for the old dew- 
ponds, to call them by their better-known name, have no drainage 
beyond the collecting area of their own banks. That observant student 
of natural history, Gilbert White, almost the earliest w'riter to call 
attention (in the middle of the eighteentb century) to the ponds on the 
common above Sclbome, which, although used for the watering of 
innumerable cattle and sheep, Had never been known in his time to fail. 
His attempted explanation need not trouble us here, but it is notew'onhy 
that he did not cal! them by the name of dew-ponds, and this name 
did not appear until well on into tiie nineteenth centuryx Pseudo¬ 
scientific people gave this name to sometliing which they could not 
explain and so the mysterious dew-pond was christened. They still 
give it the same name, although mose living in their immediate 
neighbourhood still know them as mist-ponds or fog-ponds. The 
worst of it is dial the mystery of the dew-ponds is oonstandy cropping 
up in print, and it really seems as if the general public does not 
want to know the truth m the matter. Mystery always appeals to 
them and I fear that editors do not always desire to deprive their 
readcis of its fascination. 

Many of these ponds arc found inside or in close association ^th 
earthworks. But the majority are not so found. Early archaeologists 


• AuthfVT of Zh^Po/wir: anil apfraturtt. (Wemet LAitiie, 

1914). 
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were much concerned, as well they might be, to discover the source from 
which inhabitants of eartJi-walled encampments drew their water. 
A certain c^uanti^ was needed, although we need not imagine that these 
early men in Britain washed themselves so frequently as modem men 
do. For drinking purposes and perhaps for cooking, rain-storage 
within the camp sufficed as a general rule. When this failed, it was 
necessary to have a reserve and so they fell back on their ponds. 

An attempt has been made to show that neolithic man was the 
fet to make and use these ponds, and he may have done so, but that 
b a very different ttog from saying that he made the identical ponds 
that now exist. With the possession of cattle he would find that any 
spot much freauented by them would become so puddled that the 
spot would hold water. If driven at night through a narrow^ entrance 
to a camp, that entrance would soon become a quagmire, and so the 
puddled bottom of a pond would be revealed to him. Thb might have 
mduced him to dig ponds elsewhere where they would be less of a 
nuisance, and so sometimes one b found within the enclosure. There 
IS a pond some two hundred feet below the north side of Cissbury 
camp, but it b not worthv of the name of a dew-pond, as it b sheltered 
froin the mcoming southerly mobture-bden winds, and it is not to 
be iimgincd that the occupants of the camp would come down all 
that distance to carry up to the top the desired water, especially 
whilst ^ey had the whole area of a large enclosed camp in which to 
make all the ponds they needed. 

If n^Uthic man made these upland ponds, we may ask the question, 
why neolithic man only ? Why not palaeolithic man ? Boyd Dawkins 
u^ to say that neolithic man came over to England on df^- land when 
the Cliannel did not e^. This has been questioned, but it is certain 
that at any rate the Channel could not then have been very broad 
where it is now nairowrat. Palaeolithic man no doubt came over in 
i^y migrauons when England was completely continental. He may 
have travelled up the nver-^tem which then existed in the Chann^ 
valhw imd so reached the higher parts of the downs, which were then 
much the same as now, exc«)t ^at they extended across the Channel, 
and so found his way to At higher parts. He would have required 
a supply of water and if there be anything in the argument th^ neo- 
ht^c m^ made dew-ponds, the argument holds good also as regards 
palacolitbc man. He may have lingered about what we cairtbe 
nver-dnfts, but he would welcome the safety of the hiirh down, 
from whence he could see his foes, human or animal. The antiquity 
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of the dcw*pond may be greaij but ao, too* may bo that of ponds 
which no one wouJd call dew-ponds. 

That there is a distinction between the higher ponds and the 
low-lying ones one must admit, In times before water-pipes were laid 
across the downs and farms in the hollows had to depend on ponds 
for their water, it w-as no uncommon sight to see the Innabkanis going 
uphill for their w'ater. The story about Jack and Jill may have had 
its origin in fact in the dim past, as I tvas the first to suggest some years 
ago in my paper read before the South-Eastern Union of Scientific 
Societies, These ponds were the purest, and they contained water 
ivhen all other supplies had filled. 

There are many round depressions on the downs which were no 
doubt once ponds* They arc now grass-grown^ and water is not retained 
by them. Some are quite close together, as though, when a pond had 
failed, the farmer made a new one in preference to taking the trouble 
to re-model the old one. When once a pond has been satisfactorily 
made, it seemed to the maker that it would always remain perennial 
and no further trouble would be taken with it. Another farmer comes 
along, and not knowing how or w'hen tt was made, finds that it is quite 
satisfactory without further attention. Meanwhile grasses arc growing 
in the pond, and gross is gradually creeping down the banks. Rushes 
have perhaps appeared, and their roots arc perforating the bottom. 
A third farmer enters into possession, and in course of time finds to 
his surprise that the w'ater is draining away. So the pond b condemned 
and unless the farmer has other supplies he makes another pond. 
Or if he repairs the old one, he digs up all the grasses and ^vith them 
scoops up the puddle from the bottom that has taken generations to 
collect, 1 have seen it laid in heaps at the side of the banks, where it 
soon dries up in the sun. l^cn the cleaned depression is left to fill 
itself, which it generally fails to do. 

People who talk about dew-ponds always mention straw as 
possessing remarkable qualities in the making of a pond. In many 
of the cases of which 1 have collected particulars, no straw whatever 
has been used. In others it has been Laid as a foundation under the 
puddled chalk or day, and sometimes it has been laid on the puddle, 
in order to prevent perforation by the hoofs of cattle tn its early stages. 
U is quite possible that straw under the puddle may be of service tn 
a new pond, in its earliest stages, as it would prevent the rise of heat 
from the earth, and so to some extent eliminate a good deal of 
evaporation. But it could have hut little after-effect, as straw soon 
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disintemtes under the tr\s^ of puddle above it, and if tt did not it 
would oecome so moist that it would act as a good conductor of heat- 
In the condition of chopped straw to which it is rapidly reduced it would 
have some effect in prev^enting slipping of the puddle near the edges of 
the pond. The straw which I laid under nw espeximeaiai pond in 
the first year was found on digging it up twelve months later to have 
been so flattened as to have become a conducting layer, was very 
brittle, and had commenced to turn a peaty black. 

Without attaching much credence to the remarkable stories of new 
ponds becoming tilled in a single night, the fact remains that there 
IS some recruiting a^nt ivhich keeps them fairly well supplied in limes 
of drought, when those at a Imver level have ceased to hold water. 
First of all, of course rainfall is responsible for most of the water. 
Unfortunately the rainfall is least in the montlis when it is most necd«l, 
and when evaporation is greatest. My experiments made some years 
ago naturally began with a view to ascertain if dew had anything to do 
w'ith their fUling, I mean real dew, and not other forms of condensation 
from the atmosphere, A thom-bush overhanging a pond will condense 
moisture which wiU drip into a pond. But tfus is not dew. Low- 
lying clouds and fogs, which arc no doubt the real recruiting agents, 
cannot be classed as dew. Dew is produced on good radiators of heat, 
when those radiators have been i^uced in temperature to below a 
certain pobt called dew^-point. This is familiarly produced on grass 
in the evening after a hot day, through the rapid cliiiling of the hyer 
of air in contact with the earth, and the condensation of the moisture 
which is rising from the aoxL Grass, straw, and the tike arc good 
radiators of heat, and quic^y receive dew, I need not enter into the 
(question tliat sometimes arises, as to whether dew f Jb or rises. It is 
simply deposited. The moisture m the air may rise or it may fall, 
and so sometimes the dew is on the under surfaces and at other ri m f s 
on the upper surfaces of good radiators. The point to consider is 
whether it can ever be deposited on the surface of water already in a 
pond, or on the smooth surface of the chalky banks of the bcst-k^i 
ponds. Sometimes the g^y surface of the bank has seemed to be 
quite moist with dew, but it would require a great amount of dew to be 
formed before it began to run down into the pond. Much of the mois¬ 
ture thus found on a hank sinks at once through the material of the 
bank. Any vegetation growing in a pond might add a small quota to 
the water in the pond, as long as tiie roots of such vegetation do noi 
perforate the bottom* But the best-kept ponds are perfectly clear of 
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vegetation, and we are driven to ask if the water-surface itself receives 
dew. This is not an easy problem to tackle. But repeated experiments 
showed that althou^ the grass around was viin^g wet with dew 
after night-fall, onfy^ on very rare occasions did the water-surface 
temperature go below dew-point. Taking July, August, and September 
as the months of greatest dew and least rainfall, and dewy nights as 
on the average one in three, there would be a possible thirty nights of 
dew. On each night there might be a possible six hours of dewiall, 
or 180 hours alK^ether. During the course of my investigations there 
was a possible hve hours in those months when the surface water 
went down bebw dew-point. 

Although fo^ and mists are to my mind the critical factors in 
keeping ponds ahve, these would be of little avail were it not for the 
rainfall. The rain-gauges that 1 kept on the top of the downs showed 
that rain W'as there predpitated some thirty per cent, more than in 
the Weald below. But apart from this increased rainfall, the grcai 
collecting area of a pond has often been overlooked. There is a level 
higher than which a pond never seems to rise. Above this there are 
the collecting areas of the banks, and in cases 1 have met with, the 
area of the surface of the water has to be trebled or quadrupled in order 
to arrive at the area of the banks. Nearly all the water from heavy 
rains runs at once down into the pond. When there are only moderate 
rains a good deal of the water goes through cracks, or goes to saturate 
the surface of the dry puddle, after which it begins to go down into the 
pond. Downland mists and low-lying clouds settle in hollows on the 
downs, and are the last to disappear thence. Although difficult of 
proof, I have no doubt that it is to these that we are indebted for the 
maintenance of ponds in the drier months. 

One thing is certain. It is obvious that a pond can never receive 
any dew worth mentioning, and therefore there is no such thing in 
nature as a real dew-pond. 
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ROMAN LIGHTHOUSES AT DOVER 

By kind permission of Dr Mortimer Wheeler, we are able 
to print a sLimmaiy of his valuable article on ‘The Roman Lighthouses 
at Dover written by him for the forthcoming volume of the Archaio- 
i(^ical Journul^ to be published at the same date as tlij® number of 
Antiquity, 

The first of the towers described is on the east cliff or Castle hill 
of Dover* During some repairs undertaken by the Office of Works 
in 1913—1*1 plans and sections of this pharos ivere prepared and these 
have enabled more definite conclusions to be drawn than has hitherto 
been possible. Earlier accounts may be found in the Histary 0/ Boi'ct 
Custh wrinen by William Dareli, chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, which 
was not published until 1786 ; In Stukdey’s liinertfry (2nd edition), 
and in Gough's edition of Camden* A partial survey was carried out in 
1872 by W* E, Peck and this was published in Arclmmhgia^ voL XLV, 

The toxver is 13 ft, 10 ins, square on plan internally ; it is octagonal 
externally, with sides 15 feet long at tfie base; and it still remains 
standing to a height of 6a feel, of which the uppermost stage, 19 feet, 
is medieval. The lower stages (43 feet) are four in number, Inter^ly 
the walls rise vertically; externally the masonry was refaced in the 
middle ages and was battered back to its present outline, Tliis sloping 
outline has hitherto been regarded as an original feature but Roman 
buildcra rarely used the batter, and the Dover tower is no exception. 
Most of the Roman facing^stoncs have disappeared but on the south 
side of the tower a part of ihe original vertical face of the plinth has been 
revealed, and the vertical, weather*wom face of the upper pan of the 
first stage can be seen on the southwest side between the tiiird and fourth 
brick-courscs. The extent of the set-back of &ich stage—Roman work 
—is well seen on the southeast side, where tlie depth of the w-aU-reccsscs 
is reduced by a foot in each successive storey. The tower, therefore, 
had oru^ a stepped or telescopic outline, which, if continued to a logical 
conclusion, implies an origin^ height of about 80 feet. 

The core of the walls is of nibble with strong white mortar * the 
facing is of green sandstone and tufa, held by pink brick-dust monar 
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and levelled externally at regular Intervab of seven courses with double 
(rarely single or triple) courses of brick. 

The main features of the internal arrangements are of interest. 
Each stage was floored with planking carried on two main beams of 
nearly one-foot scantling, held in square sockets in the north and south 
walls' The ground story was of the exceptional height of t7i f^ect and 
was entered by a doorway 9} feet high in the south side, winch at the 
base was nearly 12 feet thick. In the northern wall was an arched 



recess, 11 feet high, with a small arched window* abo\*e. The purpose of 
this recess is not clear. The other storeys were from 7J to 8 feet high. 
The old identification of this Roman tower as a lighthouse may 
be accepted without hesitation. Its position, 380 feet above the sea, 
made it visible from the Channel and useful as a guide to sea-traflic. 

In discussing the probable date of the pharos Dr Wheeler refers 
to one at Boulogne, which stood until about 1644, but of which only 
a fragment now remains. This he su^ests may have been of the 
first centuiy A J)., but for the Dover CastTc pharos he feels there is litde 
basis even for conjecture, though there is some ground for thinking that 
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a lighthouse on the Dover cliffs would have been necessary as early as 
the first century. 

The second of the lighthouses described is the one which stood 
on the opposite side of the valley of the Dour, some three-quarters of a 
mile away on the Western Heights. It is mentioned by Leland, 
Lambardc, and Camden, none of whom refer to the Castle pharos. 
There can be no doubt as to the position of this western lighthouse for 
it is shown on a drawing of Dover harbour made about 1543, and now 
in the British Museum, ^d Dr Wheeler has also been fortunate in 
finding in a private collection a painting (which is reproduced) of Dover 
in about 1690 w'hich shows the remains of the pharos at that date. 

Lambardc calb this western tower * the Bredenstonc ’; Camden 
names it ‘ Ara Caesaris * or ‘ Cac^rb Altar ’; .Montfaucon, ‘ La gouttc 
du Diable \ and * Devilb Drop * is used in English accounts of the i8th 
centur)'. Its familiar names appear to have become * Bredenstone * 
or * Devil’s Drop 

Drawings^ made in 1760 show that the western pharos had lost 
all its dominatmg character and had become a formless mass of masonry. 
In 1805“6 even its remains were buried under some fortifications thrown 
up to meet the threat of invasion. In i86t excavations for building 
barracks resulted in the pharos being once more brought to light and a 
jhoto^aph taken at the time is reproduced with the article. It shows 
>cneaih about 12 feel of mixed chalk and humus a rough projecting 
ayer of cemented rubble, containing two or possibly three brick- 
courses. About ^e centre of the concrete Is a depression, which is 
said to have contained charred wood and ashes. A sketch signed by the 
engmeer in charge of the work in 1861 records that the total width of 
the masonry then exposed was 30 feet and its depth 9} feet. 

The fortification h now known as Fort George or the Drop 
Redoubt-lhe latter n^e perpetuaung the Dcvilb Drop beneath it 
The Drop it^lf imbedded m the stonework in 1861. shows merely as 
a long st^k of ^man flint-rubble concrete surmounted by a lile- 
coursc. Overhead, on surface of the redoubt, three chunLi of the 
concrete, hewn off foundation in have been set up in rough 
imitauqn of the fallen masonry’ which represented the stump of the 
pharos in the i8lh century. ^ 

.u n about thb western tower. In 

the first nbee, it was built wholly o^r in part of rc-used materiab. The 

mixed cfiaractcr of the ules and bricks used in its construction was 
noted in 1861 ; and a large piece of Roman tile ... of the kind 
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found in hypocausts *\ extracted ** from one of the horixontal courses 
of tiles which occurred in a counterpart, on the Western Heights, 
Dover, of the well-known Pharos was presented in i86j to the Society 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Another fiue-tile, taken from 
the structure in i86i, is now in the possession of Mr E. O. Hambrook in 
Dover. Furthermore, a flat block of ragstone foimd embedded on its 
face in the mortar *’ was thought by Canon Puckle to be a fragment of 
re-used carving. In construction, therefore, the western pharos may 
be contrasted with the eastern, which seems to lack second-hand material. 
On the other hand, it conforms in every respect with the normal methods 
of the builders of the Saxon Shore defences at Richborough, Lymne and 
elsewhere; and may with reasonable safety be ascrib <3 to the latter 
part of the Roman occupation. 

* In the second place, whibt there is no definite evidence that the 
Castle pharos contained tiles with the CL^assis) BR(i(anmca) stamp, it 
is certain that such tiles were included in its western neighbour. One 
of them is now in the possession of Mr Hambrook ; another is said to 
have been sent to Camoridge, but I have been unable to trace it. The 
tiles may indicate that the western tower was an official work of the 
Channel Fleet. But too much stress should not be laid upon this possi¬ 
bility, for tiles bearing this stamp occur abundantly in Dover ana may 
therefore have been introduced mto the tower with other second-hand 
material. 

* There our present knowledge of the structure on the Western 
Heights ends. Wc know of this structure that it stood up as a tower, 
that it was possibly polygonal on plan and that the earlier antiquaries 
were unanimous in identifying it as a lighthouse. They were probably 
right. The only possible alternative is that it \^'as a monumental tower- 
like tomb of a type common enough in the Roman world. A notable 
example of such a tomb has long been known on Mersea Island in Essex, 
and at Dover a Roman cemetery certainly lay along the foot of the heights 
upon which tlic western tower stood. ... On general grounds, it seems 
likely that the structure was erected as a sea-mark and a watch-tower in 
those latter days when the Roman equivalent of the Dover Patrol was 
busy about the Kentish coasts. The name “ pharos may provisionally 
therefore, stand. The twin towers, on the heights flanking the Dover 
fortress, would scr\*e not merely to ** bracket ** the harbour but would 
form a usefully distinctive feature amongst the coast-wise signals. 
Stukcley in his imaginary view of Dubra may more nearly have hit the 
mark than he sometimes did '. 
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LOWLAND LONG BARROWS 

As a key lo the distribi^don of population in neotithie times tong 
barrows are of great v^lue. Most of them occur on high grounoi 
and it has generally been assumed that the lowbnds were but sparsely 
populated, h is high time to give up this habit of thinking in 
terms of upland and lowland* It was not elevation primarily that 
determined the choice of prehistoric man , but vegetation and water- 
supply, If a lowland region was open and free from trees^ and if there 
was a good water-supply, then he settled there. The gravel flats of 
the Upper and Middle Thamea valley EatisheJ these requirements, and 
hav’^e b^n thickly inhabited from the Bromie Age to the present day. 
(t is certain that they ’were also inhabited—how densely w'e do not yet 
know-—during the neolithic period. This U proved by the discovery 
of a habitation-site of neolithic type, with interrupteci ditches, near 
Abingdon,together with neolithic pottery and other objects characteristic 
of the period. That this site belongs to the long barrow period is 
certain. It is even possible that a long barrow might actually have 
existed close by. During the dry summer of 1928 I observed (21 July) 
an oval brown mark in a field a (quarter of a mile northeast of the 
neolithic settlement. It was so plain that I was able to measure it,’ 
Last year, when the whole area was air-photographed, the marks w'cre 
ynacCQuntably absent. This year they are plainly visible again, I saw 
them when flying over Abingdon on 5 June, and it occuired to me tliat 
they might be the remains of the ditch of a long barrow. If so however 
it is not quite normal, Th^ go round one end of the barrow, for in¬ 
stance, but so do some of the ditches round long barrows in Wessex, 
The ditch is also much narrower, Tlie plan of the ditch ia unlike that 
round any noi^ barrow^ that i know of; it has for instance no resemb¬ 
lance to the ditch of a twin barrow, which is egg-shaped. Excavation is 
badly needed, especially as the site will probably be built over or dug 
aw'ay before long. The site is 200 feet aWve sea-Icvel. 

1 noticed a similar mark in a cornfield southwest of Stonehouse 
Farm, southeast of Kirtlington Park, There is nothing at all to be 
seen on tlie groxmd. The spot is 230 feet above sea-level. 

An undoubted long barrow is still to be seen on the west side of 
the Banbury road, one mile west of Bleichineton station. It atnnds 
on the boundary between the parishes of Sfupton bn Che well and 

’ lu dirricnsinns wertt-^engih (intrmil), 53 pncc«* brradih (intcniAl), 12 pacct; 
Mfiilih of dttidi, 3 to 4 panes, Thm was « gap visible in tit ditch at die c«t end, 
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Tackicy and is called ' langan hlaew ' (long low) in the bounds of that 
parish of aj>. 1005.* The barrow is call^ Long Banck on a map of 
Whitehill Farm of 1605/ and it is still plainly to be seen. It is under 
cultivation, and has of course been ploughed very low, but it is still a 
perfectly recognizable mound, slightly more stony than the rest of the 
field, ft is oriented exe and wnw, and the cast end is a pparenUy 
higher and broader. Its length is 70 yards. In his schedule of Oxford¬ 
shire antiquities,* Mr E. T. Lee^ called attention to the possibility 
that this * langan hlaew ' might have been a long barrow. It was 
not known however where it was situated until the site was indicated by 
the aforesaid old map. It is about 310 feet above sca-le\'el. 

Another certain long barrow is one lying on a gravel flat between 
Bournemouth and Christchurch, Hants, not far from the confluence of 
the Stour and the Wiltshire Avon, in Holdenhurst parish (Hants, 
86 NW, lat. 50® 45' o* N, long. 1* 5' w). It was discovered by Dr 

Clay. It stands in a ploughed field and is conspicuous by the colour 
contrast between the long mound and the rest of the field. Not 
far away there have been found remains suggesting a contemporary 
habitation-site. It is less than 30 feet above sca-Ievel. 

This is the only long barrow known to exist within the Tertiary 
regions of the Hampshire or London basins. If one had been asked 
to say where, within these two barren areas, a long barrow was most 
likely to be found, one would have unhesitatingly replied * somewhere 
near Christchurch *. For here, as I long ago pointed out,* must have 
been the port of Wiltshire. And not of Wiltshire only ; for the Stour 
valley is a corridor leading to the populous downs of Dorset just as that 
of the Avon led to Wiltshire. Where the two routes converged, there 
one w'ould be sure to find remains. But to find a long barrow itself was 
rnorc than one hoped for, and Dr Clay is to be congratulated upon a 
discovery of more than usual importance. O. G. S. C. 

H.\DRIAN*S WALL 

The following account by Sir George Macdonald, k.c.b., is 
reprinted by permission from The Scotsman, 7 July;_ 

* One hundred and twenty-nine years ago , almost to a day, William 

* Printed in Thi Cartulary cf Eynsham (ed. H. E. Salter) i, ai. 

* Published in fafiitnik. 

/ Miming > 06 . Secidao m. 

Long Barrom of thi CotnooUi (John Bellows, Gloucester, loae), p aix. 

xgaa* >»«/. 191a, p. 186. See also Arntrican Ga^aphual Rrvtnv, 

i9«.xn,.a 3. 
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Hutton, bom in 1723, bookscUcr in Birmingham and founder of theikst 
circulating library* set out to see for himself “ the greatest of all the 
curiosities left us by the Romans July 4* iSoi, witnessed his 
departure from hts own front door. As he is careful to tell us, he was 
dressed in black, and carried over his shoulder a wallet “of the same 
material which was filled chiefly wnth maps, and to which there was 
strapped a targe green umbrella. Thus attired and equipped* he 
tramped through Lichfield, Warrington, and Liverpool and thence to 
Ambleside, and over the Kirkstone Pass to Penrith and Carlisle. There 
he turned westwards to the end of the Roman barrier at flown ess-on* 
Solway', where he picked up the line, and follo’wed it through Cumber¬ 
land and Northumberland to the mouth of the Tyne. He then returned 
upon his tracks to Carlisle, “ having crossed the kingdom twice, under 
a burning aun and without a drop of rain, in seven days and sis hours 
From Carlisle he made for home, taking the route over Shap Fell and 
30 southwards through Wigan and Preston. The end may be described 
in his ovm words 

“ By easy marches I arrived at Birmingham, August 1801 ; 
after a Joss, by per^ptration, of one stone of animal w^etght, an 
expenditure of forty guineas, a lapse of thirty-five days, and a walk 
of 601 miles 

It was an astonishing feat for a man of 78, The wonder grows when we 
learn from Ivia daughter that from first to last he never changed his 
stockings. A cynic might add that the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland had shown rare discernment when they made ium a member 
in 1782. 

* In the preface to the account of his journey Hutton wrote with 
pardonable pride :—** Perhaps I am the first man that ever travelled the 
whole length of this Wall* and probably die last tliat ever will attempt it. 
Who* theoj will say he has, like me, travelled it twice I ” He reckoned 
without Dr Collingwood Bruce. In 1840 that well-known Northum¬ 
brian antic^uary ted a band of enthusiasts from Wallsend to the Solway. 
It is a significant indication of a change in the point of view that Bruce 
should have provided himself, not w'lth a green umbrella, but with a 
pilgrim^3 staff,fashioned from one of the oaken piles which had supported 
the bridge thrown over the Tyne by Hadrian seventeen centuries before. 
The pilgrimage was such a success that it was more than once repeated 
at intervals of several years. 

' In 1SS6 those interested decided to make it a decennial event, and 
the sequence continued unbroken until tgi6, the July of which found all 
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Tyneside, either in body or in spirit, on the Somme. The thread was 
resumed in 1920^ so that the doings of last week represent the second 
of a new of celebrations. Tempora mutanhir^ It is a far cry 

from the green umbrella and the single pair of stockings to tlie thermos 
flask and the internal combustion engine. But even Bruce would have 
been hardly less astonished than Hutton ^ could he have seen the long 
line of motors* stretching in close order over more than a third of a mile, 
as Urey sped westwards conveying the pilgrims of 1930 to the various 
points of vantage. 

' It was indeed a notable gathering, and that not merely in respect 
of size, ^rioua students of Roman Britain were there from every pan 
of the country, and Germany sent a delegate from Mainz in response 
to an official invitation^ From beginning to end the organisation was 
admirable. On Monday evening Mr R. G* CoUingwood, of Oxford, 
who had written a compact little vade^mecum^ which was put into the 
hands of every pilgrim, gave a lucid introductory lecture in Newcastle. 
On each of the next four days a section of the Wall was covered, the 
programme being arranged with such skill that there was no undue 
hurry anywhere and yet nothing of importance w'as missed. Time 
was even found for a visit on Friday afternoon to the signal-stations 
erected on the Cumberland coast as a precaution against a Bank attack 
from overseas. Wherever a halt was cdled, one or other of the experts 
best qualifled to speak was in attendance to give verbal explanations 
and to answer questions. Every now^ and again a bit of excavation, 
designed to elucidate a particular problem, had been carried out and the 
ground left open, in order that the pilgrims might appreciate the 
methods by the patient application of which our knowledge of the Wall 
has been in recent years so enormously extended. 

* Lastly, by some happy chance, the joint^committee of the two 
Societies responaible had succeeded in squaring the Meteorological 
Office. Except for some showers on Friday morning, the weather was 
perfect throughout. It specially brilliant on Thursday, the after¬ 
noon of which included the magnificent walk from Great Chesters to 
C^oran. U nder s uch condi tions even the least emotional could hardly 
fail to be stirred^ by the feelings to w*hich Haverficld has given such 
eloquent expression t 

“ Here the remains of ancient splendour abide in bold characters. 
Forts stand visible on the hillsides, lifting above the grass the masses 
of their stubborn masonry ; the Wall itself still rises shouidcr-tugh 
for hundreds of yards together; nature and man combine in a 
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unique landscape. As you look oast and west, and trace the long 
Unc winding for miles from end to end of perilous ledges^ and climbing 
from bill to hillf as you turn south to the Tyne and the dark fells 
beyond it, or north to long flat wastes and pathless mosses, the vision 
of a great Empire rises. Here, on the uttermost limit of the Roman 
world, the desolate land has been stamped for e\'er with the sign of 
its former lords. On these high moors we can realise, almost more 
clearly tlian in the Forum of Rome, the secret of that defence by which 
Rome guarded the fabric of civilisation through the long menace of 
darkness and dissolution 

' With such words fresh in one's mind, it may well seem incredible 
that Hadrian's Wall should be in imminent danger. Yet there is no 
manner of doubt tliat it is. The protesting voices tiiat made themselves 
heard a foA' weeks ago have been far too easily lulled into silence. In 
essence the issue b simple in the extreme t it is a matter of comparative 
values. For one who is uncompromisingly on the side of the angels, it 
would be as easy as it wrould be idle to say hard things of ifie promoter 
of ** Roman Stone Limited " and to wax indignant over the til-omened 
name he has been frank enough to select for the company he proposes 
to float. But his case was put to me fullyi even sympathetically, only 
three days ago by one who knows it w^ell, and I was forced to admit 
that, given lib point of view, there is no answer to his arguments. The 
real question, now'ever, is whether the public are prepared to make 
that point of view their own. If ihev arc, then there is no more to be 
said, if, on the other hand, they believe that this unique national 
monument, with the matchless landscape in w hich It is set, is a possession 
which no money could buy and w'hich no expenditure, however lavish, 
could replace, then it is for them to set politics aside and to insbl through 
their Parliamentary representatives that the necessary steps for its 
protection shall be taken forthwith, 1 went to Newcastle with vaguely 
comforting rumours of negotiations ringing in my ears. I did my best 
to follow these up, Bm the nearer I got to the heart of things, the more 
nebulous did the negotiations become. The sponsors of the quarrying 
scheme are animated by the best inlentions, and one need not call In 
question the sincerity of thdr assurances that they mean to spare the 
Wall itself, ^ Nevertheless I speak of what I know when I aay that, once 
the process is begun, the ultimate result h inevitable. Unless the plague 
be stayed, the Pilgrimsof 1940 trill find that their way leads through the 
Valley of Humiliation. It will be too late tlien to remember that at the 
end of thia Valley b another, called the Valley of the Shadow of Death*. 
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GLOZEL AGAIN 

We have received a letter from Count Begtmen, Professor of 
Prehistory at Toulouse, with regard to the reference to Kim made by 
M* A. Vayson de Pradenne m the article on the Glozel forgeries in 
tlic June number of ANTlQUrTY, Count B^ouen writes:— 

Dans son article si mtereaaant et si doexunente sur Glozel, M* 
Vayson de Pradenne me dte (p» 211) conmie daiit de ceux qui fcralent 
parte, i la suite de r^minent historien Cajnille Julian, du groupe dea 
Gloz^liens schismatiques. Or je n'ai jamais admis que Glozel peut 
etre pr^historique ou rngme n^oUthique et j'ai des premiers k oser 
Ic ^re. Mals sous 1'influence d'un maitre admir^ et aime j*en 6taifl 
arrive a m'imagincr reconnattre des caractercs et des mots latins dans 
les signes grossiers de Glozel A la suite de T^tude des publications du 
Dr Morlet j’^prouvais des doutes de plus cn plus s^rieux que Particle 
de M. V. dcP.au Soci ^4 pr^historique francaise transforms en certitude. 
Puis vinrent lea observations de M. Dussaud, d'aulres, encore, Depuis 
lora Glozel n'a pas eu d'adveraaire plus rdsolu ct ardent que moi^amsi 
qu'en t^moignent mes brochures et mes nombreux articles ac poJ(Unique, 
Cela m^a valu assez d’attaques et d'injures pour que je tienne k revend- 
iquer tna place au premier rang des antigloziliens. 

It will be seen that Count B^gouen does not contradict any of 
M. Vayson de Pradervne*s statements. 


THE cm" OF CUNOBELIN 

The following is abridged from an appeal recently circulated for the 
excavations which liave become necessary on the site outside Colchester 
(ra pknl where Cunobclin, the British king, had hbcapital and minted 
his well'*known coinage^ Celtic iotifTts before the Roman conquest were 
few, and seem to have been the work of the Belgic int-aders of the 
isL century either on fresh sites or as enlargementa of smaller 
existing wttlcments, as probably at Colchester. No more historic site 
IS to be found in our country than this, dte scat of successive British 
J^gs, capita by the Roman Expeditionarv Force under ClaiidiuB 
himself, and thereafter supereeded by the colony that was the first 
objective or the rebellion of Boudicca, 

Up to the time of going to press the first results of the work 
prove that the claims that have been made arc in no way exaggerated. 
The excavations are being earned out scientifically, and the material is 
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abimchnt, providing, in particular, stiilung cHdcncc of the effects, 
mr half a rentury before the conqu^t, of the commercial influence of 
Rome* Xbc opportunity for this important work of rcseanJi is not 

C to last lon|, and once gone it can iie\‘er recur; thus the need of 
rial support is excepiion^y urgent* 

town of Colchester is the recognized successor of the Roman 
Camulc^unum, the senior colony of the Province of Britain, and one of 
ite Jeacung ciues. It has long l-jcen known that on the north and west 
of tfie town there exist not only a large cemetery and industrial buildings 
belonging to the Roman colony, but also extensive Temains of a great 
pre-Roman settlement defended by a series of formidable earthworks. 



The evidence is clear; Roman graves and kilns have constantly been 
attested on the left bank of the river Colne, while cm the right bank 
Bntisn coins, potteiw, and other relics of intensive occupation arc found 
over a wide area. The Colchester and Essex Museum already possesses 
a fine collation of the^, and they My confirm the belief that here stood 
the capi^l City of King Cunobeliitus—Shakespeare's Cjinbcline—the 
great chieftain of Belgic stock who ruled over all southeastern Britain 
mr about the ^t forty years of the first century aji., and brought the 
Celtic civilization of this county to its highest Ie\'el of achievement. 

J The founding of the adjacent Roman colony within seven years 
of the conquest of a.d, 43 incritably ended the life of this, the ripest 
Md most important native c^tre in the whole island, and, as the site 
has Since remained unoccupied, an extremely valuable and practically 
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undbturbed body of inateriat awaits the arelmcotogiM, It i 3 fuUy 
anticipated that the discoveries will form a basis for the study of the 
native culture at the height of its development^ and assist in solving the 
problem of its interaction with the Roman influence. 

* The question of Exca\'ation lias suddenly become ui^nt, for, 
under the sanction of the Ministry of Transport, the building of the 
new Colchester by-pass is being undertaken this summer. This roadt 
eighty feet wide and three-and-a-half miles long^ beside which houses 
will soon spring up,* is already being driven right across the British 
setdement and over the Roman cemetery and buildings. 

‘ The work of excavating the threatened area Ibegun on i6 June], 
is under the general direction of Mr J, P. Bushe-Fox, F,S.A, The 
Trustees of the British Museum have lent the services of M r Christopher 
Hawkes. of the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities, and 
Mr M. R. Hull, the Curator of the Colchester and Essex Museum, 
will take an active part in the soperv'ifiion. The Oxford Universttv 
Archaeological Society is also being responsible for a part of the work 
under the direction oi Mr J, N. L* Myres, F.a.A, 

* The work must be carried out systematically and on an adequate 
scale, wluch will be impossible without a large me^ure of financial 
support. The occasion clearly demands an exceptional effort; the 
crucial importance of die she is manifest, and as the area from which 
detailed evidence must be recovered by the spade is more than two 
miles in total length, the undertaking is no slight one*. 

Altogether, £2000 is needed, of which about £900 has already been 
subscribed. The end of the work is by no mcap yet in si^ht, and we 
cordially support the appeal for more subscriptions, whidi should 
be sent to the Hon. Treasurers, Colchester Excavation Committee, 
Barclays Bank, Colchester. 


AN UNKNOWN MEGALITH 


The plate reproduced opposite is from a photograph which must 
have been taken about 50 years ago and is kindly sent to us by a 
subscriber to ANTIQUITY, We shall be glad if any of our readers can 
identify the monument. 

It is not impossible that it represents a chambered monument of 
a type w'cU known in Cornwall, Ireland, BritLany and the Iberian 
Peninsula, but a foreign location for the photograph is improbable.. 


* If tEkt ii to tuppen-—and it ilnuld not be alky^il—^hai; ii the good of making 
the by-paw at all ?—EDtroa, 
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Recent Events 

Tht Editor is not always ahU to vtnrtjy information taken pom t^ 
daily press and other sources and cannot therefore assume respomibility 
for it. 

The excavations at Ur were closed for the se^on on i 8 MarcJi* 
In a comiDunication to The Times^ 13 May, p* 15* WooUey 

described the remains of a temple built by Nebuchadnezzar found 
on the cast side of the line of the canal where it enters the harbour. 
The preservation of the building is remari^ble. It stands nearly 
20 feet high and the mud-brick walls still retain their plaster and coat 
of whitetvash. 

^ 

An Expedition financed by tiic Percy Sladcn Memorial Fund and 
directed by the British School at Athens, has completed the excavation 
of a prehistoric site in Western Macedonia, on the south bank of the 
Haliahinon, From the pottery found it appears there were three 
phases in the history of the site and that it was occupied from Neolithic 
times until the Early Bronze Age. A report is printed in llie TimeSf 
16 May, p, 15. 

Encouraged by the success of the exhibition designed to I Bus irate 
Romano-British art* hdd last December, the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club has recentlyarranged one representative of Art In the Dark Ages 
(c. 700-1000), The principal exhibits are briefly described in The 
rimer, 20 May, p- 14, and an illustrated article by Mr Reginald A. 
Smith is in the Burlington Magasine for July, 

^ ^ 

In collaboration with the State Museum at Constantinople Mr D, 
Talbot Rice has been working on the ruins of the Myrelaion, a lotli* 
century church filled with rubbish to the tops of the columns supporting 
the roof, {The Times, zi May, p, 15), We hope to publish an account 
of Mr Rice’s work in an early number. 
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The site of a small Norman castle of 12th or cariy I3ih century has 
been foimd on Camp Hill, in Lydney Park, Gloucestershire. (The 
Times, 31 July, p. 11). 

Recent work at Knossos includes the discovery of an outer entrance 
system to the Palace on the western approach to the site, the remains 
of a fortified entrance camp having been found. There are also remains 
of two more of the circular pits filled with sherds illustrating the finest 
ceramic work of the Middle Minoan period. These and other features 
of interest are reported in The Times, 20 June, p. 15, 

^ ^ ^ 

A report on the third season of the Brunton Archaeological Expedi¬ 
tion to Egypt on behalf of the British Museum shows that the results 
have been of particular interest. The most important discovery was a 
temple, near tne village of Matmur, built by Rameses ll in honour of the 

f od Set. Tills and other finds are described by Mr Brunton in The 
"'imes of 24 June, p. 10. 

^ ^ o 

The Government of Gibraltar are taking steps to establish a 
Museum of objects of archaeological interest relating to the Rock. 
With the help of *Thc Gibraltar Sodew*, one of whose aims is to 
assist in this particular project, it is hoped that a representative 
collection will be made, and the Governor of Gibraltar appeals in 
The Times of 5 July (p. 12) for help from those who may possess 
such objects. 

-o 

The Near East Research Mission of the University of Michigan 
has been working this year at Karanis, in the Fayyum* The temple 
site of Pnepheros and Pctesuchos has been cleared. (The Times, 12 
June, p. 13). 

o ^ ^ 

The Italian Mission in Egypt, directed by Prof. Giulio Farina and 
Prof. Giovanm Marro, has completed the examination of the region 
round Gcbcicin, and in desert near El Ghcrera Nor^ they found a 
pre-dynasde cemetery with 200 tombs, a few of which were of the first 
dynasty. There is claimed to be evidence of a racial clement with 
s^ial characteristics differing from those of the historic period. (The 
Times, 12 June, p. 13). 
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The annual Congress of ihe South-Eastern Union of Scientific 
Societies was held at Portsmouth in June under the Presidency’ of 
Mr O, G. S. Crawford, There was a good attendance of members of 
afiiliated societies and papers were read before the various sections and 
the Congress as a whole* Excursions were made to places of interest* 

o <?■ 

The^first ‘flint mines^ to be found in Wessex liave recently been 
discovered not far from Salisbury by Dr Stone, w’ho has excavated 
one of the shafts and found many flint axes and other remains. A full 
account wdll be published in due course* 

A special article on the pre-Roman settlement at Colchester and the 
subsequent Roman occupauoti of Camulodunum was published tn The 
Turner 24 May, p* 13* Emphasis is laid on the Importance of the 
proposed excavation 0? tlie site of the Celtic town, through wliich—anrl 
also the Roman cemetery — a by-pass road is to be constructed. 


Excavations have been resumed during August in the neolithic and 
Iron Age camps at the Trundle, Goodwood, under the direction of 
Dr E* Cecil Curwen* 

Something that seems rentarkably like a dolmen has now l>een 
reported from what was once German East Africa. A native, questioned 
by a missionary about the oldest things he knew, dcscriDcd some 
Ndwika stones (as tlvey appear to be c^led), One, near Namitema, 
stood on thr« legs* like a stool. Another* of which a photograph b 
reproduced (in Central Afiicat the monthly magazine of the Univer¬ 
sities* Mission, vol. XLViii, May 1030, p, ^3) is near LuKndi* ' The 
large flat stone stands not on another stone but on an ant-hUl, The 
top is piled up with little stonts, almost certainly put there by people as 
offerings to the spirits \ Wc wish to thank one of our readers for 
kindly drawing our attention to this interesting note, and at the same 
time to ask our East African readers to try and obtain for us photographs 
of some of ihcge monuments for publication. 

^ 

Reports have appeared of the excavation of a prehistoric city 
claimed to be Sodom* It is sttxtatcd ' on a plateau betw'cen the Wadi 
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Giwbeh and the Wadi Djarafa in the region called Teleilat Gha^uj ^ 
It is said to have been ‘ destroyed by fire at the close of the first Bron^^e 
Age and never rebuilt % {CMolic fl^ald, 31 May and The Tt/ttes, 
23 July). Further and more exact information is obviously desirable. 

^ 

Mr J. H, Craw has been excavating a broch at Evie in the Orkney 
Islands. {Scotsntmi^ 12 June). ^ 

^ o 

A human skull of peculiar character has been found in a 12th- 
centujy graveyard at Gardar (I^ko) in Greenland, It is regarded as 
a case of acromegaly—an atavistic reproduction of some of the most 
cliaractenstjc features of Neanderthal man. {Times, 6 May, p, 13). 

Dr Campbell Thompson’s excavations at Nineveh have been 
continued and, thanks to the Kenerosity of Sir Charles Hyde at least 
two sevens more work on the site is assured. The results of last 
season s work are published in the Btrm/igluim Pott, 17 April, 

^ ■& O' 

It is claimed that the little village of Blewbury in Berkshire is still 
partly enclosed mud walls of Saxon origin. I f this were so it would 
be a unique survival, but we fear it is not. However, we do hope that, 
whatever their age and purpose, they will not be aliowed to fall into 
rum for lack of a little timely care. 0 mfy Ttkgreph, 7 April), 

o O o 

Ms and Mrs Cimmn«on have located the site of the Sanctuan- 
(ra “lied) on Oi^-rton Hill {also called Seven Barrows Hill) nesw 
Avebury, WjJte. Here siood two concentric circles of rough Saisen 
stones, at the southeast termination of the Kcnnet avenue. The 
dehberate destruction of them was begun in Stukelcv's day, but not 
before he Imd time to make and publish a drawing of them; and the 
^istenw of the circles was of course already known even then from 
u rev s lytb century plan. The present excai'ations, however, have 
It?. the remaiM on the map again, but have discovered all 

the stone-holw and a senes of post-holes. We shall not attempt to 
m more until the official account appears ; meanwhile we wish to 

“ news-item the completion of a very satisfactory piece of 
smentinc excavation. 
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y®*\ Ostcfl (whose preliminary travel-report ting already 
noticed in Antiouitt. June 1930, p. 271) is now excavatine a 
Hittite site at Giaour Kale, near Konia. (Mormitg Post, 10 June). 


^ ^ 

In a rwent interview Sir Flinders Petrie stated the ultimate aims 
of archaeology concisely, as follows :— 

The value of archaeology is to discover the histories of other 
nations, to bnng to light the reasoiw why they became powerful and 
^iihy mcy ^ll» Our work is to provide the world with data to avoid the 
^ of those who have gone before us. We have revealed the fall 
of the Romaiw and the causes for that fall, and we present the results 
of our invwtigations to the Governments of today. They must act 
upon them *. (Birmingham Evemng Despatch, 19 June), 


o o> 

We do not usually record personal or social events in this journal 
but we cannot omit a reference to the jubilee dinner given by Mr Robert 
Mond to celebrate the compledon of 50 years* research by Sir Flinders 
Petne. It was a great occ^ion, most happily staged, with a minimum 
of speecmfving and a maximum of pleasant informal intercourse. It 
was. one felt, equally a gathering of workers assembled to do honour 
to the doyen of tlictr profession. 


o* o -o* 

In ^e present number we publish a papr by Mr Leslie Mitchell 
on South American archaeology. We had long been trying to obtain 
an article on this subject, but hitherto without success. We hope to 
publish in forthcoming numbers other articles by Mr Mitchell on 
branches of the same subject. 

^00 

GrahamstowTi, South Africa writes to Nature 
[Ai May, p. 814^ — The little fossil ap skull that was found at Taungs 
1*1 in the opinion of many, the most imprtant fossil 
ever d^vered. It is manifestly the remains of an anthropoid ap 

chimpanzee, and of about the same size. But 
It mners from both it and the gorilk in a large number of characters, 
and in almost all these characters it resembles man. It thus seems 
highly probable that it is very near to the ap from which man sprang, 
and possibly a iwresentative of the very genus. One difficulty has been 
our Ignorance of the age of the cave deposit. The bone breccia found 
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in most caves has proved to be of Pleistocene age, and if the Taungs cave 
is also of this period, then Arntralopithtcus would be too recent to be a 
possible human anccstoriasmati is known to have existed in the Pliocene \ 

^ ^ 

prom a careful scrutiny of the animal remains in the associated bone 
breccia, however, Mr Broom is inclined to favour an earlier date, and 
he concludes :—'' As no fomis exactly similar to those of this breccia 
are known from elsewhere, we cannot, of course, delenninc the age with 
certainty. .As, however, alt the mammals are extinct forms, the evidence 
is strongly in favour of the deposit being Pliocene, and 1 think quite 
likely it will prove to be Lower Pliocene 

^ ^ 

The discovery' along the banks of the Yellow' river in East Shensi of 
palaeolithic implements resembling the Mousterian culture associated 
with Neandertlkal man w^as announced at the annua] meeting of the 
Chinese Geological Society by Pere Teilhard de Chardin, the Frendi 
palaeontologist, w'ho, with Pire Xaceni, found traces of a similar 
ciiliure on the borders of the Ordos desert in 1933, (Mimehuter 
Guardian^ 3 June). 

-o ^ 

The French Government has made a grant to enable the ruins of 
Tania, the great city of ilie Delta, to be explored* M. Pierre ^loniet, 
the excavator of Byblos, is to be in charge. It is expected that much 
light will be thrown on the Hyksos period and on the sojourn of the 
Hebrews in Goshen. The city declined in importance when the river 
which flowed by it ceased to be a main water^vay ; and the aurrounding 
country, which in ancient times was rich pasture ground, is now salt 
marsh and take. {Scotsman, 30 May). 

^0*0 

According to latest reports from Nuzi, in Iraq, where a joint 
expedition of Harvard University and the Baghdad School has been 
excavating under Mr R, F. S. Starr, director, several interesting and 
important finds have been made belonging to the Iron Age (from 
1300 B.C.), The inside walls of one roomnavc been found to have been 
ri<^Iy decorated three times in colour, the first paint being on the mud 
bricks themselves, and the two redecorations on a thm piaster spread 
over the older paint. The colouring includes the conventional Nuzi 
special design in red, black, and grey. {Scottmanf 4 July), 
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The third campaign has now been commenced at Tell Beit Mirslm. 
which IS supposed to be the Biblical Kinath-sepher (* the city of books 
Recent dLscoveries, such aa those of the stele of the serpent-goddess] 
found in the fourtli stratum irom the top (1600 b.C*}* and the seal 
impression of EEiakimt servant of Joiachin (Vokin), belonging to the 
y^^97 BX., give reason to expect equally important ones in the course 
of this third campaign* It has been conjectured from the name Kinath^ 
sepher {also called Debir) that old archives were kept here. 

4 J^y)* 

o o- 

_ Professors Lake and Blake, of Harvard University, and Professor 
Butin, of the Catholic University, have gone on an expedition to the 
Smai Peninsula in search of more proto^Sinaitic inscriptiona, A note 
from Professor Butin from Beirut (dated 4 April) reports a successful 
tnp with the discovery of m^elvc new fragments of the ancient script, 
and also many Egyptian inscriptions* (Scotsman, 4 July). 

^ 

The prehistoric collections of the British museum have been 
ennehed by sn early Celtic chieftain's outfit of a gold tore and pair of 
bracelets, which resemble a set found near Bingen on the Rhine and 
about 380 B.c* This set shows an attempt by the Celtic 
goldsmith to inu^te the classical palmette* It will be remembered 

Titus Manlius Torquatos took a tore m battle from a Gaul in 
361 thence deriving his name Torquatus* 

^ ^ 

A reader in Assam writes :— 

of your March issue Dr Curwen finds it strange that 
Neolithic pots should have had round bottoms# 1 mentioned this to a 
fnend, who^ pointed out the great majority of earthcn^warc or brass 
pois^madc in this part of India and likely to be used over a fire are 
furnished with round bottoms. W^ood and reeds arc practicallv tile 
only fuel used, laid flat on the ground or in a very shallow depression# 
Three stones or lumps of earth, or three pegs of green wood support 
die cooking utensd over the fire, and naturally the rounded bottom 
nto between the supports right dov^in on top of the fire, a convenience 
when cooking is carried on in the open air without protection from 
draughts '# 



Some Recent Articles 

This list is not exhaustive hut may he fdund convenient as a record of 
papers on subjects which are within the scope of Antiquitt. Books 
are occasionally included. 

Die Gliedcning dcs Eiszeitalters in Europa, by Fritz Machatschek. 
Wiener Prdh. Zeitsckri/l, 1930, xvii, 1-16. Bibliography of 47 refer- 
cnees. 

Bcitrage zur Kcnniniss dcr Aurigiwcienkultur Bessarabiens und 
der Bukowina, by Czeslaw Ambrozcwicz. Wiener Prdh. Zeitschrift, 
1930, xvn, 17-45. Fully illustrated and documented. 

Offa’s Dyke: a field survey; fifth report: Offa's Dyke in the 
mountain zone, by Cyril Fox and D. W. Phillips. Arch. Comb, I 93 ^t 
Lxxxv, 1-73. 

A further instalment of Dr Fox’a admirable and methodical survey, which Is now 
rapidly nearing completion. 

The Roman legionary fortress at Caerleon in Monmouthshire: 
report on the excavations carried out in the eastern comer in 1929, by 
Christopher Haw'kes. Arch. Comb, i 93 o> lxxxv, 144-96. 

The excellent work being done on the Welsh marchea needs no commendation 
to readers of AsriQumf. Mr Hawkes's report b a model of thoroughness and 
lucidity; and b an example of the kind of results that can be obtained by 
modem scientiBc excavation. 

Some aspects of the post-glacial history of British forests, by G. 
Erdtman (University of Stockholm). Journal of Ecology ^ Feb. 1929, 
XVII, X 12-26. 

A probable source of the material of some Wiltshire prehistoric axe- 
hammers, by G. H. Engicheart. Wilts. Arch. Mag. 1930, XLV, 73-4. 

Suggests that some of tliem were made from the pebbles of Chesil Beach, a shingle- 
bank extending along the southwest coast of Donet from Bridport to the Isle of 
Portland. evid^ce b cited in support. 

Probleme dcr agyptischen Vorgcschichte, by Fr. W. Frcihcrm von 
Biasing. Archiv fur Urientforschung, 1928-^, V, 49-81. 

Treats of the alleged dependence of Egyptian upon Sumerian dvilixatioB and 
concludes that it b illusory. Hb oonchiuons will be contested. 
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[The foUotDtng are selected from a list published in The American 
Journal of Archaeology, 1930, xxxiv, 198— tp/iw short 
sianrnaries are given. The titles given here are descriptive only ^. 

Chronolo^ of the Age of Hammurabi according to the latest 
investigations, by J. B. Schaumberger. BibKca^ 1929, x, 332-62. 

The following dates, baaed upon the obaerrationa of the planet Venua recorded 
in a document of Ammizaduga’a reign, have been suggested for the beginning of 
the reign of Hammurabiaiaj BXi. (Scheil, 1912); 1^7 B.C. (Kugler) ; 1955 B.C. 
(Weidner) ; 2003 B.C. (Schoch and Tboreau^Danmn); 2067 bx. (Langdon, 
Fotberingb^ and Sdioch). Schaumberger supports the date 2067 B.c. by a mass of 
astronomical and historical evidence, and regards it as now definitely established. 

Whence came the Sumerians ? by G. A. Barton. Jour, Amer, 
Oriental Society^ 1929, XLIX, 263-86. 

The author thinks that the Smnerians were descended from dolichocephalic 
men of palaeolithic times, who had survived in some mountain fastness far from 
the Hainitic>Semitic centre and had developed an entirely different language. 
Oman is suggested. 

The Habiri of the El Amama tablets and the Hebrew conquest of 
Palestine, by G. A. Barton. JJBJj., 1929, XLViii, 144-8. 

The archaeological and biblical evidence agrees in lugg^ting two Hebrew in¬ 
vasions of Canaan, one in the period of the £1 Amama letters, the other about 
1200 njc. _ _ 

Recent discoveries at jerash, Iw J. W. Crowfoot, Director of the 
British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. Discovery^ April 1930, 
107-110. 

The Underground Cisterns of Constantinople, by S. Casson. 
Architectural Review, October 1929, pp. 167-71. ii illus. 

An interesting account of a curious subject. Mr Casson describes how be and 
Professor 'Filley discovered s new dstera by descending a well on a rope-ladder. 

Air-photography: part i. Organization and training (ix 3d); 
II. l^eory and practice (4^). Air Publications, nos. 1354 and 1355. 
H.M. Sutionery Office, 1929. 

An engraved bronze mirror from Nijmegen in Holland, with a 
note on the origin and distribution of the type, by G. C. Dunning. 
Archaeological Journal, 1930, Lxxxv, 69-79. 

* The origin of British minora is traced from a Greek prototype imported into the 
Celtic area in the ^ century s.c., probably along a trade-route from Masailia. Their 
development fits tnio the triieme for Celtic coins and other objects sumxnarued by 
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D^^helette {Mmtul, ri, (560); (i) itnportaiiftn of Grrci prototype along trade- 
route (z) fDpjfr at first exact, of thia prototype by a native crETtainBn {3I transformation 
into Celtic style (4) degeneration \ MJttora lUustra^ng esdi of these four stages 
ins dealt irith ; thfflr dlstntrution u Bhoisti by a sketeb-map and sdicdule of finds, 
oanalsting of jto instances ; and 1 Romano-Celtic cultural cnmiexton is dt:iiion' 
sirated between Brtuin and the Rhineland, An iinportant paper^ 

The Glacial conditions and quaternary history of North-east Land^ 
by K, S* Sandford* Geographical Jour?ialt December rqsq, LXXiv, 
Offprint with separate pagination illustrated by oblique air-photographs, 
not all of them equally instructiveni 

The early castles of Mar (6rst paper); by W, Douglas Simpson* 
Proc. Soc, AnL Scot. LxnJ, 102-38. 

Socketed, and loop^ Iron Ax^ from the British Isles, by Herbert 
N* Rainbow. Arch^Joum. (published February 1930) Utxxv, 170-75* 

The wnter lucky enuugh ta pick up one of thcK axes on the fomhorr of the 
Thames oppoalte Sion Farki His remarks on Lbcm are of oonjafderablc interest. 
Only eleven hnvr been found in this country, and there con be little doubt that 
the type, obviomily modelled on the bronze prototype, wiaa scon aupCTBcded by the 
form more suited to the material. 

Homer's use of the Past, by H. L. Lorimer. Journal of Helltmc 
Studies^ 3 tLix, part z {1929) issued in February 1930, pp. 145-59. 

A most intenesring study, showing that Iloraer wrote of thkigs that had paoud out 
of use at the time he lived. The conclusions leached agree w'idi (he view* geoerally 
accepted on other grounds* that the Hoineric epic* roptesent the culmination of t 
literary cyck whose earlier products have all been lost. Thai the Biad contains an 
echo of atiU eorfier oondJiiona is suggesied by Dr Curwen in AxnQtrtrr^iv* p. 50* 

Alte und neue Ziqqurai-Darstellungen 2Um Babelturm-Problcm, 
by Theodor Dombart. Archiv fur Orieniforschung^ 1929, v, 220-29. 

The Anatolian Goddess Kubaba, by W. F, Albright. Ib. id* pp. 
229-231. 

Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland AntiquariaD 
and Archaiwlogical Society. New' series* voluttie xxix* 1929. Editors : 
R. G. Collingwood, T. H. B* Graham, W. T. McIntyre. 303 pp. 

Thia vnlume, 3 rnodet of itn kind, contojaa a nuznber of good arncfca. Kvcni] of 
them by the Edimra. Perhaps the most vahuble oontrifaution ta the one by Mr R. 
G. ^Ihngwood on ' Human Signal Stationa on the CumberLond cfiaatMr 
^LUngnt)^ reconlB the eridenoe, and his argument ia «t out with great ckamcas. 
lie does not claim u> bave ooid the Litl word ; but the evidence is convincing, *0 
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fkr IS it goca^ uid, he sap, the verj smallest amount of exm^adon nouhj be 
dectsJvT in a Luge mimber of cases, 

Then is a report on excavadons on Hsdrtan^a Wall in 192^ by Mr Richmond, and 
articles of that valuable topographical tdod which been Such a feature of the 
Draxsactioru in the past,^ We wish that other local aodedcs would devote more 
attention to woth of this kind. 

Zur geschichtc des Kaiticls in Nordafrika, Peiermartns Mittei* 
luftg^Tiy 75 jahrgang, hefts it-12,1929, p, 307* 

This b a subject of obvious interest to archacoldgista and histortans. The dale 
of the first appearance of the camel in Africa is clearly unportimt in emmexion with 
rack-carvings representing it. 

The British Museum Quarterly, 1929, volume iv, no, 2, pp, 29-^1, 
plates XV-3CXXV1, 

The outstanding future of this Dumber ts shown on plate 24. which Jlliistrue* 
two neolithic Chinese rases of extraordmory interest and beauty. They have been 
prreseni^ by the Stockbohn Museum, They were eacaraiad by Professor Andenson 
in Kansu. 

Snene Welsh Wood-Tumers and their Trade, hy lowenli C* 
Peate ; reprinted from Studies in Regional Consdousneis and Entiron- 
meni —essays presented to H, J, Fleure, n^sc,, t,s.a, Oxford, 1930* 

An excellent account of the immemoiiti craft of Fembtokrahire and Cardrgan- 
tbire. There is an admirably iUustrated descripiion of the primitivie pole^lathe 
used until recently i and also photographs slmwfng the aiinilBiity—or identity— of 
form with lire akimnicrj, bowls ind spoons of the Swis Lake Dwellings, JP.W-F, 

An outline of recent Japanese archaeological research in Korea, 
in Its bearing upon early Japanese History, by G. &, Sansom. Trans. 
Asrafie Society of Japan, December 1929, vi, 5-27, illustrated. 

Opens with referetioes (o the two neolithic cultures of Japan, thr Aino and the 
Yayoiiand refers to ProfeworToriJ Ry^zufwhn has been engaged in Karev since igta) 
wiw states In ha work yujAi ism no N^pm (1927) that ncolilMc sites in Korea 
reveal in their contents a very atrang resemblance to the ysyoi repcs in Japan and 
South Manchuria and the Maritime PiovhiQr of Siberia hut not China, lire later 
Chineae inHucncci of the Chou Dynasty and the Hau periods are dealt with, W M, 

Lcs ali^^emcnts dc Camac (Morbihan), by Alexandre Baschmako 0 , 
L'Anthropologies 1930, XL, 37^75. 

The place of honour, aa regards length, is pven to ibis rnlicte. Ddchelette hu 
■aid that of the abundant speculations on Csmae tire great majority * se clo^ent dans 
le fstnis dea ^icrita que Too oomme k roman pr^ntoHque *. From tbu category 
it is impossible to exclude M. Baschmokoff. Twelve visits to Csmachave left him 
inaccurate in docnpckm and pLatu. He describes and draw* the stone^rows as 
pndlel« whereai they increase fan-wiK tn width from cost to west, f.g. at Ketlescant 
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from 19S to 23 ° knows nothing of the rows on Danmoor or in Coldtacsi. 

Hb classes Stonchen^ with CutULC becuuse its tines are psrolkl tboogfa circukr, uid 
*itf Kveml pitrts hjuf Bepinle functtons' (f) He dilutQ triih evident sympudiy 01:1 
theridicukius beliEf that ike Camnc rows were erected as 1 nuUtary defence sgiitist 
an invader from seswardi but decides that they represent the oompanies and brigades 
of the prelustoric mhabiiants asscnibkd} and the well-known and undeciphenbk 
*Bhicld ^ insCTiption of Man^r-Hroech is a prockitiation to them (though it itamb 
in Ute pitch-dark interior of the tomb) that they xir tlte descendants of the snake, 
the bull and the nun I G£. 

The folbwing list of recent articles on early raan in China has been 
kindly sent to us by Dr Davidson Black, of the Department of Anatomy^ 
Peking Union Medical College, Since their pubut^tion Uic important 
discovery by Dr Black of a second Sinanthropus skull has been 
announced, (Daily Tel^raphj 31 July), 

(1) Tertiary Man in Asm, The Chou Kou l*ien discovery, 

Naiuret 20 November 1926^ pp. 733-4^ (Brief announce¬ 
ment of first discovery of hominid teeth). Id, Science, ij 
December 1926, pp, 586-7, 

(2) On a lower molar hominid tooth from the Chou Kou Tien 

deposit, Faiaeontologia Sinica, Series d, vol* vii, fasc, i, 
November 1927, pp* I-28, plates 2 and text fibres. {New' 
hominid genua Sinanthropus described and defined), 

(3) Further hominid remains of Lower Quaternary age from the 

Chou Kou Tien deprait. Nature, December 1927, p, 954, 
(Brief notice of material described in prece^ng paper). Id, 
Scieneef February 1928, pp* 135-^. 

(4) Preliminary note on addirional Sinanthropns material dis¬ 

covered in Chou Kou Tien during 192S, Bull. Geol. Soc, 
China, yin, April 1929, pp, 15-32, 5 p&tes and text figures. 

(5) Sinanthropuspekin^sts I further note on new material recovered 

at Chou Kou Tien in 1928 and its zoogeographlcal signifi¬ 
cance, Proc. F&urih Pacific Science Congress, Bandoeng, 
Ja\’a, 22 May ^929. 

(6) Sinanthropus pekinensis: the recovery of further fossil remains 

of this early hominid from the Chou Kou Tien deposit. 
Science, 28 June 1929, pp, 674-76, and text figures, 

(7) Prdiminaiy report on the Chou Kou Tien fossUiferous deposit, 

by P* Teilhard de Chardin and C* C. Young, Bull, Gtol, 
Soc. China, 1929, vni, 173^202* 
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(8) PreUimiiaJ7 notice of the discover of an adult Stnanthropm 

skull at Choti Kou Tien^ by Davidson Black* Ib* id. 207-9, 
9 plates. 

(9) An account of the discovery of an adult Smmthropus skull tn 

the Chou Kou Tien deposit, by W. C. Pd. Ib* id. 203*-5. 

(10) interim report on the skull of Sinanthropus^ b)r Davidson 
Black* rb* id* 1930, ix. 7^10. 6 plates giving of the 
skull fully disengaged from its matrix. 

La Industria de la pi^a en Monte Hermoso, by J* Imbelloni* 
Analis de la Facultad de Cimeias de la Educaewn^ n, 147^^, Univer- 
sidad Nacional del Litoral, Parana, Republica Argentina. 

The paluo-ethnokigicat results of the oxpeditioQ of (he University to the Ar|Rntme 
Atlantic coast m ^924 m eisinincd. Ka hunun remams wetE found but there is 
an. acoountof the scone implements, <i,C,W. 

Clava-insignia de Villavicencio, by J. Imbdioni, lb, id, iii, 219-28. 

A fresh example, found in Atnerica, of the oocenic this being a basalt dub 

now in the Chilian Ethnatogical Museum found many years ago in the Mendoxa 
mmmtains, Argcntuia. G.C.W. 

Un arena de Oceania en el Neuquen, by j. Imbelloni. Humani- 
dades (Buenos Aires), xx, 293—516. 

Discusses 1 basalt axe found at Chtibut, and now id a private collection Id Buetint 
.^Ires, whid) ia desenbed u ' American specimen of a product of the culttxre of the 
PtdfiG peoples, in particukr of the Maori-Morjori ^up G.C.W* 

Atti del XXII Congresao intemaz* dcgH Americanist^ Rome, 1928, 

There are three papers by J* ImbelbnJ. The finst, ‘ Imomo uI cntiu tncrfrdibili ” 
degif Indiani Kat^cz * crtddeca in cnmiexioji with Natchez skulls the cnetboda 
that Itave been used in the study of artthdal defbmiatkin. In the Kcnnd, * Le 
nelarioni di paretitela del popali Andini seguono tl " Btstema cUsAifkatort proprio 
degli Ooeaniri * be tinks Andine klnahip terms mth those of Oceania. The third, 
* L'fdioitm Kichua cd dstcnia Unguisdeo delP Oceano Picjfioo^ discufisca the 
kinship between Kechua and the Oceanic languages. G.C.W. 

El Origen de la Columna de Tipo Meditemnes, by J. Martinet 
Sanu-OlalU, fpek, 1929, pp. 35-45* 

Deactibea * the aldest-imnwit eoiumnar structures with the Mediterranean 
column *, which arc to be found m the Balearic iales, where cultural devekipinent 
wu long arrested at the late Drtmzc Age level of the origmil unmigrinte ; the rude 
central oolumnc supporting the vaulia of certain Minorran navetm arc rtalmwt m 
be tbo prototypes of the oolumoa of Kih»soii and Myotnaer. RA- 
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Ibcrische Prunk-Kcramik vom Elche-Archena Typus, by H, 
Obermaier and C. W, Heiss. Ipek^ *929, pp. 5^73. 

A detailed description of selected Iberian grave-pottery from the Heisa collection 
in Madrid. 'Hjc bird and the beast of prey, of which Bmch says that t^y arc ' the 
two classic winials of the Elcbe schoolare the hiring elements in the omamenta* 
tion, which is otherwise ^metric or stylized, with the S-modf and concentric semi- 
drclea in bands, and wim stylixed plants, eiren a stylined fah. R A, 

Iberischc Stcioskulpturcn, by H. KQhn. Ib. id. pp. 74-8. 

Insbts on the continuity of the art of the Cerro de lot Santos sculptures with the 
Iberian art of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages. The Greek influence, purely 
technical and external, faib to loud) the inner spirit of an art wluch is to the end 
geometric, almost two-dimensional, relying on the line and the external contour 
(Un^renzuitg) as means of expression, and maintaining the frontal pose %rith 
symmetrical treatment. 

Kuhn deniea the Roman inBuence alleged by Carpenter for some of the male 
statues. R.A. 

Aper^u sommaire sur les Industries Lithiques du Alaroc central, by 
M. Antoine. Bull, Soc. preh. Maroc^ *930* ann^e, no. i, 29-49. 

Too little is known about the Stone Age in Morocco. Thia article ia therefore 
very welcome. Mention ta made of the occurrence of Chellean, Acheulian, Mou- 
sterian, post-Mousterian, and Neolithic industries. It is to be hoped that the 
author will bring out a Urge work on this interesting area later on and that he will 
not try to follow too skrishly the French sequence of cultures. WTiy for example 
should a post-Acheulian industry in Morocco be classed aa Moustcrian merely 
because tlw toob arc made of Bakes, when tlwre u no prtxif that Neanderthal man 
ever visited the cotmtry? Simibr ^ke industries occur in many parts of Africa, 
until superseded by ' blade and burin * industriet. But after all what b needed 
today b exploration ; so gtiod luck to Prof. Antoine in any further investigations 
he may be oontempUtlng. M.C3. 

Jericho : Sir Charles Marston's expedition of 1930, by Prof. John 
Garstang. Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fundf 
July 193^* PP* 123—1321 10 plates, including plans and sections across 
the site. 

A re-oxxmination of Jericho in the light of the advances made in Palestinian 
archaeology was u^ntly needed. When the rite was excavated by the Gertrans 
20 years ago, but litde was known about Palestinian pottery, and the exact dating 
of strata was naturally diBicuIt. The results of the present excavation showed that 
I the dty was de8tro)'ed, in round figures, about the year 1400 B.C., juat before the 
infiitratmn of Mykenaean wares began *. The destruction took place before the 
deposition (in a known stratum) of a Late Minoan in pot which * carmot be earlier 
1350 B.C. and poasibly dates from the 13th century, towards the time of the 
Pmlbtinct * (Dr H. R. Hall, on p. 122), Thb b a most aatbfactory outcome of an 
admirably conducted and really useful dig. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TELL EN«NASBEH. 1926 and 1927. A preliminary report* 
By William Fredduc Bade. Berktl^, Califonda^ 1928. pp. 56, with 26 
illustrations. 1 dollar. 

THE EXCAVATION OF ARMAGEDDON. By Clamnce S. Fisiier. Umtersity 
of Chicago Fress^ 1929. pp. XII]» 58, vntk 53 illustrations. 1 dollar* 

In oom{>ariton with the returns from excavations on early sites elsewhere in the Near 
East, archacobgical work In Palestine has been generally disappointing. On every site, 
with the two exceptions perhaps of Beisan and Samaria, there has been a curious poverty 
of written records in all period before the Hellenistic. Happily there b no sign yet that 
thdr meagre rewards have dboourag^ diggers from prosecuting further researches, and 
the preliminary reports abo\e mentioned are two of the welcome evidences of recent 
activiw. 

Tell en^Nasbeh b a prominent landmark about 7 miks north of Jerusalem, dose to 
the main road to Nablus and Galilee. It has been identified with Mizpah of &njanun, 
but thb identification, though warmly endorsed by Dr Badi,b by no means generally 
accepted. An expedition, sent bv the Pacific SdK>ol of Religion In Berkeley, (^ifomia, 
under the direction of Dr Bad^, fus been working here for three seaaons, in 1926, 1927 
and 1929, and the pamphlet before ua b a preliminary report on the work of the first two 
seasons. 

The most impitsaive discovery made was that of the dty wall on the south aide of the 
atte. Thb wall was stiH standing with three great bastions some 25 feet high in places ; 
* the horizontal diameter of the wall, tower and revetment on top was twenty>nine feet, 
and by estimate about thirty>five feet at the bottom' (p. 19). It belong to the Middle 
Bronze Period, say from 2000 to 1800 B.c., and oomparea favourably tn siTse and pre* 
aervation with any that have been previously found in Palestine. The wall was built of 
undressed blocks bid in clay mortar and was found * covered, to a height of fifteen or 
eighteen feet from the bottom, with a thick coating of liard yellow plaster *. To the beat 
of our knowled^ thb plaster b unique : Dr Back suggests that the wall was plastered to 
make it more difficult to climb. The wall cannot have been less than forty feet in height 
originally and Dr Badi b justified m quoting from DeutcroiKimy (1, 28): * the waUs of 
thM dties reached unto heaven *. 

Hb account of a rectangular building within the dtv, whidi he identifiea with an 
Israelite * high place carries less conviction, in spite of the ingenioua interpretations of 
various objects found on the spot which he puts forward. 

Cririosm will also be aroused by hb description of two early tombs as pre-Semitic. 
For some yean archaeologbts in Palestine have abandoned the old ethnic iabeb wffich 
were used by Macalbter and others in earlier days, feeling that the evidence did not 
warrant thb employineat. Dr Bad^ found in th^ tomba some painted pots similar 
to those foiud by Captain Parker on Opbel (see Vincent, JHusakm torn tsrre) and abo a 
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tenet of double cups—mmlJ cupt insfde brger onet to the liim of which they no attsched 
-HwhiiA have not Wn round prevruuslyH With these were found tome humm renuinsj 
■DiJ it b unfonumte that Di Eadih hu given as ethnic Label to the pottery before ihete 
crania have been pnoperiy studied. 

Dr FiabeHs account of the excavations at Megiddo in one of a seriea of * Onenta] 
Institute ComiunnicatioDS * which ne writteii in a popuLir style for the ^neral reader. 

The actun] excavauaus described in tbit bultetin were oontined aimosi exclud^'cly to 
the two upfcnuost strata on the uU, and a misoeJlaneoui. senea of tombs, ranging from 
about 2jDO B.c. to about ajd. 400, on the aide of the hill vrhrre it was dedd^ fo sbwt the 
spoil fiom the top^ During the period oDvered by the later strata bfegiddo wss ‘ 1 mere 
fordhed post along the highway and not a great wuUcd-in dty \sa Jt U iu>( suqrnsmg that 
the folds in those leveh wmn of da gmi importance. 

The account of the foub, bui^wr, takes up only two of i!ie six chsptcni in this 
report. The rest » devoted to an exocUent account of the topogruphy of Megiddo and 
its pbee in history, the organization of the expedition and the fkld-iuethods adopted. 
The funds for the work Have been provided on 1 generous scale by Mr John D. Roda- 
feller junior, and the excsvnrion pcomues to be one of the most elaborate and systematic 
ci'er coitduihed in the Near East. Dr Fisher hsa written an adjnimhly luck! an d objective 
dcscriptiun of his aims and methods, and we devoutly hope that aotuc cptgntphic leoorda 
may be found in the lower levels of the ielL A smalj fragment of a stele set up by 
Shishak, which was found do the surface by workmen in search of building mgterisl* ta 
rightly regaidcd by Dr Bmsted, vtho contributes an introductiun to this report, us a good 
augury. j, w, CnowPOOT. 

A SUMERIAN PALACE AND THE * A * CEMETERY AT KISH, MESOPO¬ 
TAMIA. By Eilv^t Macsat. Field Museum Anthropological htcuioitS, 
irtil. t, no. j. 1929. fip. 143 cftA 42 piata. $3.50. 

The disbitcrmcnt of early Sumerian dvihadon by Anglo-American enterpriac ia 
the must important archseok^cal event of poat-wnr years. The work of excavitfon it 
pmoKtlmg apace, but publication Lags dangerously behind, Hxcavatoiv, uompetenC 
to tackle the bewfldiringfoixicadcaof mud biick walls and pavcmcnia.aTe rare, and their 
time Es kept fully occi^ied. The maund covering the archaic Sumerian p^Jjice and 
bter, but BtiJI arehaic, Sumerian graven, described in this memoir, wag expbred by the 
joint apedition of Oxford University and the Field Museum, Chicago in 1913-5. 

^ graves were fully describe by the author in the first part of this memoir 
(which ts paguiated as a contintiatfon of that publication) in 1925. Since then Mr 
Mflcltay'* expert services have been engaged cbewl^rt—a £act which pr«iunah!y expUicis 
delay m pubUsLung the present volume, the absence therefrom of all reference to 
f 1 rnis-prints and false dtstiotis tn the text, the omission of the 

skeleton plan {plate xxiz which ghould, according to the text," contain it «, in fact, 
evidcndy a coniuxuatjoii of the incKivtimciiiIy bbected plate xxj), and other iudiarions 
of burned wnting (barbonsms such as ^mnplcylng the of a piiir of ajiLTnals to 
draw It ■), 


Yhe palace, the oldest known secular building of th^ Sumerians, was in a asdly 
state. It was largely built of unburnt hridt and had been sacked ; other building 
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had been en:eted on ibi iitc, icnl *t •ome (inie or other gr*Ti» had been dug m the hHi|i 
of Tuins. The dicavaiop*' List ™ «a»niingty one of appoUkig difficulty. Bui ^oil 
for tliat reason we slioidd JwTe lilced more data to enable ta lo oonml ihcir intefpretauom 
of this luuque nionumetit of remote antiquity. But date iA oodung m ahtm* the position 
of the secondary conatruciiona and gntve* iu rebiltoti TO the originB] palaoe—su^ 
indicaiioTO were apparently to hnvt been gimi in the mbsing akclettm pUn. Again 
there am lettered aectitm* of the paUoe—only—bm no ioiljtatioM on the plan of the lines 
of icetton. Moreover we are left in doubt whether the site baa yci been ^roughly 
expired, the excavators even stating that * remains of this (hypotheuoal eariicr) period 
may even now exist bebw the palace *. 

The pabcc ss described wai a complex, built at iv>.-o not widely separated perioda. 
Of the first phaae the principal structure ibai aarvives prescnui many of ihc features of a 
fbnress. U was girt with an outer wall 3.50 m. thick and Btrengtbmd with buttresses 
described ebewhere » tovinra ihou^ tiicy project only 15 cm. from the wall face. 
Inside dime a corridor (kseribed by the cxcavamia u a kind of fosse between ihc outer 
and inner lines of defence. 'Hic internal edifice comprised a court yard and a complex 
of sniaJl chambers, none very palatial. A more imposing budding of like age lay to the 
east, but all that remains of it a a fine stairway and the bases of flanking buttresses, 
claboratelv recessed, like the fs^cEea of Old Kingdom brick mmtai>as. This stairway 
™ replaced by t ramp whtn the Utcr annex was added (dmugh in ihc reconstruction 
it is aliowii in ita pristine beauty sick fay side with the new buMng 1). In the latter we 
meet the celebrated colonnade of brick pillars, lUuatretmg on sndent arckitectund 
tradition early abandoned on tlic alluvud pUn of Shinar* 

W^hilc pmbably the oldest and certainly the most striking examples of Sumerian 
secular anJulecture, the age of ibesc struemrns is not so easy to settle ; for relic* were 
as sparse as in on Irish rath. Certainly oontemmiary with the pillared huiUling were 
the fragments of a ahcil and limeatonc frie», induding one very remarkable figure of a 
bearded kinf. but cerUinly allied to ihe iaUy fimm the amaU first dy^ty tictnple at 
Ai'libitd. But with went fragmenta of iron—apparenily a nail. In another 
COOT11 of ibc same building was found a stone tablet inscribed with picto^aphic 
characters. But Mackay warns us that this doctunent* regarded a* the ol^t piece of 
Sumerian writing extant, may be wy much older than the palace. Other ot^cis, 
such M a tfansverse sic, seem to have fallen down the drains of the later buildings, 

Bui ihe graves, Buibcdded even in the wall stumps of the pakre, mutt be subs ton riolly 
later than it' yet *bgir furniture is very scchaic. The types merefrom point on the whole 
to the pre^sitKonit period (before sy W &.C.). For imianar nearly every crave cantained 
one of rimee Is^ p«Jestalled bowls (Woolley has pointiaioutdutMacbiyainterpretation 
as brsiiers ia untenable), so duracteristic of the carliesl tomb* at Ur but mbtring in 
the Sargonid graves there and the Ur l graves at Al'Uhaid. The stnne veastb and shell 
Ump (falsely IsbcUcd a beaker) ore again parsUeled in early finds from Ur. On the 
contrary many copper impkmenrs, including sxe-heads, from Kish a had been cut out 
of sheet copper, not ewt, Woolley at Uf expressly tlates that tbia primitive leduiique 
is peculiar to late, ijt., ^rgoirid, graves. Such s coniradictHm is a salutary remtn^r 
of the unccruioiies wlicb twKt the chronakjgy of the early Sumerian period. The 
first step TOwarda remedying it is the full pubUcarioo of accurately excavated m>atcriiji. 
From ihia standpoint, If from no other» the presem ^ulumc is In^pcnsable; for it h 
clear cnougli that Dl Maekay carried out hla gigantic task with triumphant skill and 
pjilnaiabing Bccurity. > OoKOON CuimE. 
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TIIE HERBERT WELD COLLECTION LN THE .^HMOLEAN MUSEUM. 
Ficnogrupbic Inscnptions ficin Jemdct Nasr cjiciTated by the Oxf^Tfd axkd Field 
Museum EspeditSons.* Oxfprd tditiim of Cun^c/nii VTT* Oxford 

UmvtTtity Pms^ 1928. viu^ 73, tsiik 41 platss^ ioi« 

Pmfessor Lafigdon's publication of ihe semi-pictognipbic tabbts fbuttd by him it 
jemdet Njurin 1926 ta an itnponant eaniribution lo the arducoLogy and hutory of the 
arduic period of the lower Eupbmtes valky. Before tMji dkootiety lca= tbim 1 down 
Lots of equ/il indquiiy were known, jemdet Nasr has yielded nearly ioo^ ind Home 
DiherSj, cemioly boLQ^ from the excsTitions, have been scqulied by purclissc by the 
Louvre and the Britian MuseuiOH 

By tJOrnpariJiig the iign^ inscribed on tliesc tablets with those of iligbUy bter date 
from Fan, eIh author has been able in oompdle a list of 463 ardtslc ligiii, to establish 
an aimldgy udih tb8 Assyriso Sfgns^ end to check the idmiibcationB already made by 
means of these primitive phocog^pha* 

A fitill more important achsevcmcot is that he has proved the language of these 
tests ti> be Suinensn. At Jemdet Nw then ihetr were SumeHam setded in the tnidsl 
of the priinittve population, which latter is distinguislied by its painted pottery and stone 
impkrrKnts^ 

Profcsaor Langdon rightly calls attendoo to another discovery of no less inter'cat, 
for it is a fresh proof of the growth of intercourse between the diBerent rodal groups at 
the t>cginmng of the historic period. The cngmvned documents foimd at Jcrudct jNaflt, 
whcih^ uhlets or s e alsT ckiscly rosemblcj both m flubjcc?i matter ami eatectiiion, the 
ATidmc documents found at Susa; there must therefore have been 1 close cukuraJ 
connexion between these twu pLscea. 

It would perhaps be going too for in the preoent state of knowledge 10 agm with the 
auiJiarV eondusion, from th^ and oihcr facts, that Sumcnaa dvtlixadau came to 
Mesopotaiida by wsy of £bmi; that it wsa first established in the legkm later called 
AkLid ; and that from there it spread southwards ss far as the Persian Gulf. I'be 
certain facta are still too scattered to justify such a ^nemlization. 

This fine nionogjaph ntiikes one hope for early publication of the archaeolofical 
material found at jemdet Nosr in 1916 and 1928—the palmed pottery, domestic objects 
and eeala, L, Da,AroBTi, 

PRELIMINARY EXCAVATIONS AT TEPE CAWRA fucar MOSUL]. By 
E. A. Spsjser. UnwfTBty of Prmtyivanut. Tkr AmmU 0/ thr Ammcan Sehoatr 
of Ofuntai Restarch, Mf. n far 1937-igaB, pp. 17^, vAth 135 f^vres itichtding 
plans of nte^ Nno Haoen : Yak Unioerdiy fVeUj 1929. 

lliui it A good example of valuable results obtained in a short time for a small 
outby. Tck Gtwn a a mound aboul 2 miltaesist of Khorsabad. Excivatfona cmifed 
out by Dr Speiscr and his coJJeagues in 1927 levealcd three culture^byeta, of w^hJeh 
tlie ftnit rwu were pichisioiic (yielding pointed pottery}. To the Uynian the moat 
intereating part is that (on pp. 50 and 51) giving Dr Speiatr'^s own tirwa about the 
■ucocssion of events in the home of dviliroifon. We quote them in full;— 

^ The catEest ohservalile mavemcnl brings the Phintetl Ware Culture from the 
northern hi^dands, in which it most likely originated, down u> the bead! of the IVrsiou 


Review tsamliicii by the Edisof. 
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Gulf, "niii “Prt>*o-Zigms” avilizaiion establi^d the first settfements at GaTCn as 
well 09 in ihe Aiuth. 

* Aa ^ :LccumuUting silt of ific Two Riven kept m adding to the Itihabitahlc area 
of the fhiitful plain, Stone-uaiag Semites fioni North Anhia, und pof^ibly aiio from the 
West, gradually found their way (o the newly opened low-lands; the nortlitm invasion 
is checked by a counler-mov’cincnt from the opposite difccik>n. The hi^landers Arc 
coRflUnUy pushed hack towards their moiinuina until the entire rogitnj is cleared of 
them is far as the foctMUs uf the Zagros. 

■ In the irit^time the fame of the fruitful kuds in the narrow and elongated channel 
betweco the Tigris and the Euphrates brings to tide oountr)' a third racial group, the 
SuDierians ; who come a lunger distmte, prohthlj by sea, snd drire In a wedge, so tn 
speak, betweco the warring clEiuenbs of nunh anil south. That wedge doea not 
beynnJ the Middle Euphrates, where the coo test betwt^o the Semitic 
Amoiiics " and the ** Anatolians " oontinuts unmterrupted down to t}« leound 
millennium. But Lower Mraopotamia undergiro a profound tranafoimatinn. Metal 
and writing make their appearance and the Sumero-^Akkadhin civilization sbwlv emtiRcs 
into the full ilglil of history. So powerful is ihb emnhination of old and new'resourtes 
dial il Bw cep before it everytlimg on the way to Asia Minor and the Meditcnancnn. 
A score of centuries later the period of “The King of Baltic", now a Heroic Age, 
embellialied by legend, still excites wonderment and adjiiiration '. 

LONDON IN ROMAN TIMES, fly R, E, M. Wheeleji, with ountributiona 
T. Davieb Prtcp, T* V. WREEUat ami E. B. BtRLEr. Loader MMAtum Caialogua, 
na, 3. Laiu^mtcr /foiue, SL Joiwf'f, 5 . 1 ^. i, 1930, Paper cowrr aZTSw/fd 
2S, pp.ittt 6 % Plata (mciudittg z amt §Bfigtfrer m text. 

It has been stated On ^kI authority that Una is the beat museum caiobguc cf m 
kind that has ciitr been written. We entirely agree. It b yet one more proof that wStk 
learning and sdiolarehip and a gwd style, so far from being mcompauble, are a iwtxssitv 
for the writer of d popular guide-book. Wc fancy that the secret of Dr WTietk-ri 
remaftable output of first-rate books b to be found in the speed with which they arc 
connived and comped ; that they are cnvba^ as a whole before tluy are be^n ; 
and that they are linbhed before die iron Iws time to cool, 'fiiat may aba aorount 
for the fact that they are readable. 

The present book is both catsb^ and guide* It b divided into prologue, catalogue 
and epilogue. Tlic prologue b a ^rt history of Roman Loudon, the epilogue (' On 
the Significiinoe of Roman London 7 a brilUintiy composed piemre of it; th* parti in 
between rotisbt of the catalogue (of the beat kind, fully illustnicd) well seasoned with 
descripti^'c matter, Tlw various oh^ts dealt with are grouped together under such 
headings ss structural remains, acuiplure, inscriptions, lighting, surgical and toibt 
^ insmiments, metal vi^seb and pottery. Amongst the moat attractive of die objects 
b a hronae foot rule* 'l*hc famous ship, found when die Comity Hall, near 
Westmlnsrer Bridge, was being buiU, b fully described. 

There U a fascinating map sbcwriiig Londimum In ilsnaiunilenviniattUMitof forest, 
marsh and gravel heath (atill surviving nt Hounabw, Hampaicad, Wimbledon, and 
Bbcklieath); and snntber O'f the town itself on a larger sole. 

Dr Wheeler deplores the opportunities neglect^ in the past for organizing the 
preservation and lerord of andquiiict found during deep cicavatkin in the City. By 
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expcit^turc of i few liiuidre<j pounijs i ^■car on cbe ulanr of an eipcit ta witch atid 
sections, (Ms might have be^ iTOidcd. When wiij British public liarn that 
jt is only trAfl< ytou find but atAm (vertically and horiiontaBy) tJiiit inittcti; that 
fin^ arc the tokens of liisto/y sna of no other Take whateoever (untew works of 

nriA 9 ' 


We adjK all our reodera to buy this book. There can be few who will not find 
^ of interat^for everyone has heard of London ..even Our rcniotiest readers 
LD ChiELB md Centiul Amcnca. We mmiUtend it also to the notice of pTovinciaJ mtiseum 
ciiTHton, espccLilly thn«; who hive fcft imdnne the things which they ought to have done i 
md the if such ciist, of crrtim dreary chamd-houses in the more backward 

States of Lutope, May it it least ahmne them into writing a few lihcb. 


TJIE CO\LM£RCE BETWEEN THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND INDU. By 

E- H. W^AEMiNcrroH, Camhiiigf lVe«* 19:^8. (5^. net.. 

Mr Winnington has written a very valuable study of a difficult subject whose import- 
»nce haa, on the whole, not been sufficiently rcoo^aed in the p^at. Threading bb 
way through masses of details* the moat imporant of w hich are the refereocea in cUssical 
uicrature to Esatorn products* and the RoTnao coins found in India* he comes to the oon- 
duaion that tl^ ciudal evtnt for (he history of this trade was the disoo«fy-^dc by 
Htppaloa* m the retgn of Claudiufir—dut the rnonsootis permitted of a direct paassee 
bccwecn Cape Guarda/ui and the Tamil states of SaufJicm 




.p of the pen for Ohok* the 
R. G, Cou-tNGwoon. 
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HELLAS REVISITED. % VV,MAc:^-EILE Dixon. ISmtraifd Marv* R. L, Bitrcs 
Arnoid. 1929 , pp. 309 jpi/A 16 {ffuttrationi <iitd ^ mapi* »oj- 

Thu Regit» Profc^r «f E^ltsK Uimnut m die Ufuveraitj- (jf Gluigaw here gives 
lie a bowk of liavtl whidi he daiTt:^ tis to irgard netiher as e gititle^book twr t df 
scholarship ; ^et it is a book M'hidi all who p to Giwce ehoiiUl take widi them 10 supple^ 
and onlivern their Baedefceia, and it ij redolent of its wiitcf’s debited IlcHtnSm, 
Thua, while it L mie to ajijr (list we meet with all the obvioiw lirerarv and historiciJ 
slhisioM uppmpnsie to each pUce described* yet the mmuierof thdrbti^KJuciion iasuch 
that we are liuiiifiil for their incvitabUity : Professor Dimo's familiarity breeds tio 
contempt, but a feeling that ahsetioe of the farnilnr would leave a aeiise of He 

mo^dy ^pa that hia book may be a ‘ rignpoat to Sir Jamea Fraatr^ FuiLJhuu \ 
and elsewliere oonfetora to hi* lol^^ for PlutardiV coinpamianaliip: vre would .idd 
Professor Dixoii and make ■ trio fgr Oiir wanJenfigSj 

After two preliniinafy chapters upon the Greek Adiicvemem and the Htitory of 
Greece, the travel* are described in ihe form of a diary; but vre sem to liaten to die 
cittUid, yet never trivial or irrefenmCp coovcrsation of the travellers on their road. ITiu* 
arcdiftcuased juch qnca^os b the ahaenec of a team spirit among the Grecia, and the 
growth of pmfe^onalism in gpmes; tlic auperiurity of modem phjsscd courage over 
that of the andent Gracts ■ the mythnprejc infkicnce of Greek landscape; Greek 
religion (inuch that ia wtcII said here t the diacuasion of omdes is caocUcni) j Greek»ense 
of form in art \ the superiority of the Olympia pedimentoJ sculpture to the HernicSr 
Mingled with such discourse there b much mfomuition about modem Greece : du 
not all who have made the journey to Epidauro* know those dogs i And we ire warned, 
TOO* that our nights may be disturbed by the more insidious attacb of v»ps. The 
habits of the mufe are «t fo^ in s masterly passage : but it were impertinence to pmXu 
the style of a ProfesKir of EngUsh Literature ; we con only enjoy it. Nor here sfwukl 
wc forget tlie mdiknuil poem*. 

One puinl is noiEWordiy; Profetmr DistonV firet period of Greek htstOTy la the 
* Honieric "; he therefore takes no cngnizinise of aU that development of which the 
fmjm War was but the ending* He «, in fact, no preh»TOrt3m i thus the wrtcing on 
the Lsiit Hdbdic va «9 sc Thebe* is called * Greek * witfiotit more ado. 

There are a few minor mwpTinti: cm pp, 7. 66 and opposite p* 4+ (* Suium ; 
on p. t99 should he accented (riore in modem Greek this affECis the prommebtfon) 
if It 15 rnermoned at sU j boi surely it is of the anifidd printed language of Aihetw* 
and the way to get tea is to mk for ' ti™; * ? 

The illtratradon*, ftoni pencil drawings after photogiaplis, sometimes foil (ro my 
mind) TO lepioduoc ^ peculiar clarity and dean lints of Greek kndaape. Ferhins thi 
is due TO their medium, or perhai^ because thev are but coptc* of enpits « indeed 
thrcitfold copies* Plato wtmid «y* But they pi^raorvc much charm; the NorthenJ 
sltepherd ts true to the life, and long miy his kind continue. 

The gmteat of nuMjem Chisai^ s^lani wrote reoendy in his nremoiiB that after 
■ visit to Greet* be felt himself 10 be Tor ihc fiisi Ctmc qtialihed to imdcisnmd Hellenic 
htst^ and the Hellenes, and sberee all, their god* ** This book Ixtsm the same 
testimony ; ind it will make oil who Iutfc not been to Greece long to go there ' nml ell 
wlw have been, to go again. Cuttlb. 


• Wq imdtiTiiinil tbit 4 icoDod impreaaum of ihh, book h» atreadr been found 

EntTiia, 


ueoEsairr.— 
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AEGYPTIACA : a Catalogue of Emiian Objecta in the Aegean Area. By 
J. D. S.. Pendlebubt* Cambridgt umvenity Frat, i^jo. pp, ii6, tsitM 5 plaUi 
arid map. 151. 

Interooune between Egypt and Greece had, with a few perioda of interruption, 
been HxtIv from the beginning of the att of metala. Immigranta, merchants, meroenarica 
ond^ raidera brought from the land of tne Nile souvenirs and merchandise which they had 
buried with them in their tombs or offered up to their patron deit^. An absolute chron¬ 
ology of the prehistoric periods in the Aegean, and hence also in a large part of barbarian 
Europe, is rendered possible by this intercourse alone. Yet no one had collected and 
tabulated u a wlwle the concrete proofi of theae interrelationa. Now Mr Pendkbury 
giies a m'tical Itat of 307 objects of Nilotic nuinufacturc unearthed in Greek lands 
with their context, if any, aa well as a brief oonspectua of Aegean Bronae Age pottery 
from Egypt. The best evidence hr the crticisl chronologicsl questions is thus presented 
in s form that every interested student can examine for hin^lf. Only a fraction, of 
course, of the Egyptian imports are really available for dating purposes : some haw no 
context, some no precise date, others are plainly betrlooma tike the Old Kingdom vase* 
fiom Late Helladic graves. The re •examination of the teat might seem at times to 
disturb our faith in established synchronisms. The Egyptian objects from the famous 
* Hagm Onuphhot deposit' bekrng to the xiith or even xviiith dynasty though the 
deposit is usually regarded as mainly Early Mtnoan. Similarly First Intermediate and 
Middle Kingdom objects are alone represented in the collective (Ao/or-tombs of the 
hicsara whew first use should go back well into the Early Minoan age. Finally a 
faienoe vase from shaft grave 111 at Mycenae is here published as an Egyptian product 
of the latest xvnith or xtxth dynasty though the exclusively LJI.I pottery from the tomb 
should belong rather to the xvith century. The Egyptian provenance of this \*8se is 
not, however, accepted by authorities au(^ as Dr Hsdl. Omverscly, the sherds ftom 
Lahun, pubtiahed by Foxsdyke as Middle HcUsdic, sre here rejected as non-Acgcan. 
For t^ real current theories are only confirmed, and the chronology of the Early Iron 
given a little more prcciaion. Five half-tones plates reproduce, generally full sixe 
(which despite the unusual aharpnesa of the photographs la not always quite enough), 
the more important objects, while maps illustrate their distribution. Rhodes ta omitted* 
altogether. It has yielded more objects than all the rest of Greece put togctl^. 

and Pendleburv belie^TS that the island was the principal link between the Aegean and 
the Nik in the Utc Mycenae^ period. This novel view, by no means the least 
interesting thing in the book, will be expounded in detail in a separate work. 

V. Goboon Childe. 

THE CLASSICAL MONUMENTS OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. By 
Giuseppe Lucli, tranxlated by Gilbibt Bacnai«i. Vol, i. Tht Zona Archeolceua. 
Rome, 1929. 40 /ere. ^ 

Profe^r l^gii^ 1m Zona Arckeologka dt Roma is a book that needs no praise. 
It WM pubiiahed in 1924, and since then all vkitora to Rome cognouendae onHqmtatu 
found in it^a guide at once indisixmsabk and sufficient. This translation it not 
a mere reproduction of the original book ; it has been revised throughout and much new 
matenal has been added to it, so that those who have the original will be glad to have 
the new biMk u well. Five yentt have revealed very littk in the original book calling 
for oonection, but they have brought to light a good deal of new material, and 
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been Oildtd ld the 5 :>m] of new pafQgraphi mid new itluatran'ons, Mr Bdgn^tV 
tiMskiion b «atbfM»ry. It ha& not tlje elegance and force of Professor Lngli^s Italian, 
but it ia cucful and readable, juid very seldom fatk to reproaetit ihe exact seoae recpiircd^ 
The printers must be especially congratulouni on piududng a bewb In a IbrcLgii kngiuge 
with an abwwt complete absence of misprintB; and the ilJustratiojia.many of them fhttn 
new blocks, arc rmich better produced and more visible thaw in the first editfon. In 
aborts this book will be ituUspeiushk, not only os a guidebook £>r all intrUJgeat visitors 
to Rouie„ but for everyone who wana up-tq^-tUte arid tnutworthy infoirnation about 
the topography of the ancient dly on a smjdlcr sodc than Piatner and Ashby V T^p0- 
graph^ Dictv/jiary, R. G. Coll tXGWOOD* 

Tf I£ HITTITE EMPIRE; being a siirpey of the Hisu>ry„ Geography and Monumenta 

of Hittite Asia Miimr and Syria. 5 ^ Jobjj Gahstano. Cannabir^ 1939. pp, 36+, 

with 53 piitSit, 45 text illmtralwBS Jtvi mapi end plam, 2jr. 

This book w:ia begun os a second editioa of the author's Lend qJ the HitHiet (1010), 
Tbc great Inaease* however, in tnaterial since Hroaiy began hia dedplurment of the 
Hittitc cuneifoiTn documents (Z>« Spra^ht det Leiprig^ * 9 '?) 1 ^ retpUTed iIk 

work to becnttrcly lemodelJed. The result is an up-to-dateacoountof the whole sublet. 
That it EB linal* the author himself would no doubt be the last to claim. Much material 
must still Tcnioiutn be foimd by exarvaitbn, mticK that has been found is a till unpubJiahed* 
and mudi that has been published has not yet been fully studied* Moreover the hiem- 
gly^diic 'liittitc ’ inscriptions still defy all efferta to wring from them the infomudon 
w’luch they must oontam ss to the various impomnt aites on which they are found. 
The work is nevexthelesfi valuable both as reporting progress and aa a guide to the large 
amount of ^caticred litemniie on the subject* No one is better qualihcd than Professor 
Gamtang to undertake such a work. He writes out of die fulness of bis heart. He is 
so ramiliar with his subject that he can view it as 1 wlmlc, and can show to his reader 
die broad general luiea on which history has developed. This is especinlly valuable 
in the pc^ntsiudy, where great events or wndendea are only to be inferred from a luunbcr 
of small indications. Some of the detaib may be open to different mterpretarions which 
it b not possible to discuas here* but it may btr questioned in gct^eml whether Professof 
Gantaiig quire appreciateo the perplexity of a reader ivbo is not 10 well versed in the 
subject as lie is lumself, and whether lie indlcaica dearly enough tire degree of certainty 
aiiatned in wme of his conduaiona. Thus it seems to be assumed that the people of 
Boghinr-keui (Hatri) were of the same nice os tfiosc who preduced: the later monuments 
in the south (Cordremish S(C*J, That may be so [or it may nut) but it cannot be 
aasunietl. Again Forrer's vicwi os to the mention of Adreams in lijnite cuneiform 
texts are not tHacuased, though it seems in some poBsagrs that Professor Garetang 
accepts them, lire fstl of Hittt (e. taco ex.) is assumed to have bem due to invaaioji 
from Europe* but this can luudly be said to l» proved, and in any case is it the whole 
truth f 

The idenrifiatien of places from stmitarity of nonm » dangeniut if umsunporud 
by other cridenoe. Profosor Goretang, whlie inclming to sneh idi ntificatioas, is 
evidently aware of this danger* and for that reason devotes x targe part ol his book tt» a 
discussion of (he ^grephy, on which he U an acknowledged authority, jlnodier large 
port i* occupied by a deLoiled description of tire monmnenis:, which' is of greai value 
and interest. His eluddarion of the sculptured scenes (as it V^ili-kayi) ia panicularly 
welcome. At tire same rirne all the monuments arc grouped togctlrer a* ' HJiiire \ 
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\vhereas ihould be gbid indeed of some guidance in dbtingiiuhing whit is * Hittic ' 
((4^, hekpoi^g (o the cifJif Nortbem cultutcj from the Soyihrin ut {and Unguige), 
which U undoubtedly later* 

The illustiadons ind mipa are good, and theie h usefnj bibliognphy of the 
tnocuinenEs and a. genend index* The book iboufd be read and re-read by tvetyrmc 
Interested tn the recent dkeovery of this departuiEnt of andent history. But whik w-e 
ire gfalcfu] fot iMa careful ooUcctinn of rnatena], wc want more. It js diuppointing 
to read that an inscrihed raonurnent was found on some important site and to Itavc no 
copy of tt, ora copy which is uadess for study of the text. While the cuneiform literature 
of wgbaz-kcxti ia being pobliahed (chiefly in Germany) and studied with TaJuable results 
for the ejuty period (tn iioo very link lias be^ done to pmninie die study of 
the hieroglyphic insaiptlona, which must be equally important for the later period 
(9th century and after). The Corpiaof Messerschmidt oonulns copies as good as could 
be got at the tune (1900—6), but tnuth lias amcc been disooenred which has not been re- 
produced in any Fonn suitable for tUiiiy. Will not Profes&or Garstang increase our 
obUgaiiom to him by editing 1 enmpkie torput of all know'o liittite hieroglyphic texts 
with really legible and truattrarthy eopke i A. Cawt-gy. 

THE INVASION OF EUROPE BY THE BARBARIANS t a series of Jecnire*. By 

thf iaU J. B. fiiTtv. EtiittJ iy Frofeaaor F. J, C* H£AJtN 3 K.\w, MamiHaUf 19^8. 

12J. 

Eixrynne who is interested in the oonnectzn^links between the Roman Empire 
and the Middk Agcajand evc^ne who honnura tfc memory of Bury, must be graleful 
to Professor Htamflhaw for editing the text of three lectures, given from dme to time at 
Cambridge *nd oooiaining in a fomi suited tn the lecture-room the miin fruils of the 
ketmer's profound knnwkdgt: of the period* The book begins witli an account of the 
Germins and th^ wondenii^, and on to naimte the story of their impact upon ihe 
Roman Empire in the third sntti^’, and the gndua] development of the situation to 
wliikzh that impact led* It ends with a description of the Lombard kingdotn in Italy, 
In a book of 300 pages* the mnumerabk obscurftin and oontroverstre whidi fluitouml 
three events ore ncoresorily kept out of sight. Tbc uiientioo k tn give thr author’s 
own view of their results \ he would have been the last to claim (hat his own \'iews were 
in all cases final, bui no one will deny timi they me always worthy of the doscat attention, 
and that, as presented here with the informality and «« of a lecturing style, thev give 
the reader a profound sense of the combination of acctimte learning and bstlanced judg- 
ment w^hich made Bury u great teacher^ The editor has scrupidoualy preserved tfc 
coUoqoiid tone of thr lecture notes, and thereby given us an interesting dcmojistralion 
t>i the ^FTerence l^rween Bury s styk os a writer and hia style as a speaker ^ but at the 
aanie time it miglit be thought that hb iCTuptes were overdone when he has refrained 
from correcting such slips sa Claudius I for Clnudiu* ii (p, 12), Eleusbi for Ekuab 
(p- 7 °—^^ doubt a mere misprint), ' aa powerful . . . than the Cennans ' (p. 79), 
Tero^ne for Thifouanne (p. j«), Rhaelia for RaetU (p, 305), 2 u]picli in the duchy 
of XJhch for ZELlpicb in the duchy of Jditch (p, 339), or euphuism fbr mphemticn (p. ^47). 
But one thing st least is clear i no one can wiih^ os the friends of deceased achiikr? too 
often wish when ibdr impublbhed wiitings ore posthumously edited,that three lecture* 
h^ not hren published* On the contrary, they will be an indispenaahk accession to 
ubraty of erery tiudent of the period and an additional monunicnt to a great hisistiaD, 

R, G. COLUNGWOOD. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT OLrNTHUS, The Neolithic Settlement. By 

Gsorce E. MyijQXA?. Balihrmrv 7 \b ffqpkitit Pfm, 1^2^, 341 

Thu full report cf the prehutotic «c 01ynlhiU| ' aoeuienlal And Inckboie] ’ 
thuugh they arc cdkd by Professor ^biisson. in his foreminl^ is uacful and timely, 
for prehistDric Oiilcidii:!!! iia now being linked up widi the other delds of Aegean jirdiae- 
nlogy. The Megiii Toumba occupied dunng the Neolithic Age by b people of 
‘nuacun and I>imini rebtioruhip^ Belbdic invaders prolixly destroyed the 

settlerneitt and abandoned the hill. As Eerly Hclladie atrate been found on vii^in 
soil nt Molivopyrgo, the port of Olyitthiis, and above A oeolitliic deposit at flegio* 
Afamiis half a mile to the fiouth, Dr Myionos &uggc«ts that the Ewij Heltadic name was 
gi\-cn to the village at liagiDs Mamas and tmnafemd to the blegali Toumba by bter 
Greek aettlera. w Olynthus dpet not altogedier belie its name \ and another toIuiilc 
will thcFw when the drat Greek settlers amvea, and^ tf the above suggmtinn it correct,how 
Long 1 period o( time elapsed during whidi the name of the nclghbouruig mound survived 
in memory. As yet no Iron Age remstns have been reported from the nEighbourbood ; 
Hagios Mamas was abandon^ at the cloae of the Late Maoedanian period^ and 
Molivopyrgo atiU earlier. 

Tlwre are remainji of throe aetdements. each of which was destfoyedi by hic ; but 
rw mdinil change of culture occurted m the i.ra mcticA of neolithic deposit Dr 
Mytonss gives a detailed account of esch section of the finds, paying particnlai attentbon 
to a pdtrer's kiln, the ten hgurinea, and the slxty-£ve celts, which are all illustrated, while 
two admirable charts give the required detail. Munoduome red and black pottery 
chamctirrtzeo the $tte througltout, a polished block being the commonest of tlm fine 
wares. Indsed and polnied shcnlB were found ia a «ma[| percentage in the two upper 
strata ; group 1, matt block ou red day or lustrous black on a deep rtd ^ip, ia related 
to the Dimtni Group it, white on black polished, of which one sherd fdnne suTviwed,, 
recalled the firatstraciim at Vo^inn, Tbasoliim j .yj. and jn Thracian ware, These pstnted 
gherdit tetm in Aoerat agreement with Heunley''s finds at Hagtos Msmas^ but In difietEmi 
proportioo. (B^ Jk. report, tqay-iS). A few red-sbpped shritls were found from vijrgiij 
•oilupwards; but no aacufactuiT conclusion is reached about them, for Dr ^ilytonas 
rejects, and later cUims, their similarity to Thesajihan i (pp, 34, 50), 

The book ta unfortunately man^ by mnfusloit of tltought and vagivencis of 
expression. For example the words *^Tli9satian ' and * Neoljtluo * are used wliece 
pledge nomenciature is unportant. We are left lo wonder w^hethei iheie were one or 
more examples of the incurved rim typical of Early Helladic bowls, whose development 
Ls surpruingly traced through the three settlcjmenta (pp. 23, 33, $4). And Dr Mylonss 
stniggleg in vain tn deny racial affinity with the early l>3tiuhianB, os attested by the black 
carboniferous ware. He impbtn that connexinn with the Danube means intru^ti from 
the Danube ; hut Clulde {Danubr in i^diJjf<3ry, pp, 34, 63) has ottnviricmgly revEraed 
the direction and attribute Vinca i and Dsn uhlan t to Aegean onfoni^pfs. 

The illustrations are profuse ; but while six sherds ore itlustraled twice, there (■ 
no map nr topograpluail photoEToph aoch 3S Rey gives l^t^-19, p- i 63 , fig. 

13 , The sherd which i$ deambed as * worthy ofatt y prince % table * la til iistratetl upude 
down (pi. I, 3)r Exact measurements are always given in the text, but neither plana 
nor illuatrattons have siaXai. ^ChUde^asa foot-note tefom to TJa Datm of Europtan 
OriTteoffos. The word' parelkl * on p. 41 and the vrord Straight' on p.48 are not borne 
out by the inuatratlons. For 'graffite'on pp. 49. 50 md VgraphitE\ G-A. D.Tajt, 
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L'OLOGENtSE HIBWINE (OLCKJ^NISME). By Gkorgs Montanikjn, Patw : 

Lihr^hie Piflx Akan^ 192S. 47S tsnd 3 phiv, 125 

The nutbgrj ;■ French f^eographer gtnd inihropologur, ia ijvj^unbly known for hi$ 
study of the Ainu. In this work he develops a simiewlut rto\'e 1 theory of raciaj differen* 
thitk>n sod discusses in some detait radii dassificitkin* The theory of obgcnfsm 1 $ 
based upon Wegener's hypotbetis of the origin of existing contriwnti by fission from a 
primevil land maifis, ant! upon the speculation of the T^ian, Daniel Soaa, as to the 
production by aniinsl apedes of poirw daughter vpedea. According ta Wegener the 
Luc continenLzl rupture waa thit which resulted in llie separation of North AmcrLca 
frotn Europe and occurred during die Pkistocene period. The other jisdrons preceded 
the cvnlutifiji of higher pnznuiea. 

Roaa 'a idea ie that when a species reaches in aruri ty i t gives hi rth to ne w twin spcctes ^one 
of whld] is piecodous and the other retarded in its development. Each of these in. 
its Turn has twins, hut lipc backward spedes Jiot only develop* more slowly, but aUo 
reaches a higher evnlutionary sUge.. Seinetimn the preoodoua twin is sterile. 

MoDtandon combines these tbeoiiea and postulates, if I umJcntuid him oormtly, 
a sepamte evolution of paired human races in each of the continents (with the pogsible 
exception of the Americas). In s paper subsequent to the hook. The author aumrnnns 
In support of his ologcnctic rieus the aperyphst anthropoid ape alleged to hare been 
discovered in Ven&zuels sonicttme between 151 j and 19*0, To ;i socptical observer 
the one publLslied photograph of this * anthropoid ‘ IooSd like a spider mon^v sitting 
on 3 cracker box, and the tdc of hjs discovery and subsequent 1dm ta more annuing 
than cnnvindng. As long ago as t^t^. I heard nimoiim of a Luge taillcsa ape in tb 5 
part of South America, In particular, one of my students, 3 native of Ecuador, 
pcirialcntiy and fin(irely averred that the cxistcnce of such a primate in the tropical 
fowts of that region was generally irognired in hia country, I offer this corrulMrative 
evidence for whatever it may be WTirlh. 

However that may be, I doubt that the theory of ologenwm will rectivc much 
approbation ftutn students of primate evolutiou,. 

Dr Montandon discuflae* tn some detail anthro|Mmeiric measurements and methods 
and mtenaof raw. He is thoroughly converaaiit with all of tbc«. He fin da, apparently, 
nothing of any value in the methods of FoHrson and the Bjotnetric fkhooh Some of 
hi« criticbm* are perhaps just, hut it seetiia to me that he too fir. He empties 
out tile baby with the bath-water. A, HooTON, 

FARMS .AND FANES OF ANCIENT NORWAY; the place-names of 3 country 

dueled in t^ir borinp ou sodal and religious history. By Mac?cos Ot£m. 

English transUuon, Osh : //. .-lacAeAoa^ and Co.; iMHihn r Wiiliimt and 

.Yar^tffe, 1923, pp, 349 Kith shtch map tVaifratitatj^ &s. 6 d. 

Ifi AisTiQinTT for June 1923 Profeaor Magnus Obca'a researches were mentioned! 
by the reviewer of a previous imbmc in ihia series by Dr A. W, Brttgger. De Haaknn 
Shetclig's fWAiJfom dy la Pvon^r (1936) was a nnuble forenmner In this valuable 
group of books, in which eminent Sondmaviins am aumming up the results of ficld- 
e^forations cyried on through the pwl century. And as None is not BenemUy read, 
they arc wise m providijig tnmalationa and making their work aorewible to all. Thia 
VDlume is very readably tranalatod by Th, Gledi»di,and its norelty in scope is sure to 
stimulate any reader to whom the qiK^uon has oeoirred—WTwn we hav^ eoUected 
and mterpreted our own place-naiues, what next ? 
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Professor Magnus Olsen's metbod ii to ekmfy tod coirelste his finds ^ 
ilown through the ntrata of racoessi^e ages like the e^iptorer of a Rjonua sitc^ untO 
he is able to gi\'e an account of the sc>dai history of the country fnrm the evidence*, 
checked by archaeology* philology and other ioforniation that can brought to bear 
upon the subject. Id such a new adveniure, cnticisni of details must be of leas value 
It present than an attempt to sketch the main argument of the hooJt. 

He begina by distinguialiing the plact-najiies grvon by inhabitants from those given 
by tra’^etUng sirangera. For example, along the coast i* a string of islauda of tsrhich 
the nairics arc foreign ; they must have Iwen laiiding-siTes in prcliisloric times when 
Norvmy was the 'NarTh-tray' for trading-ad van cure to Uk Arctic, pfxasibly when the 
country inland waa hardly »ttkd by a farming population. Then, taking the farm- 
names,'he wnrha back fmm the histoncal period< tradog the oompararive ages of words 
tsed as elements of compound place-names. Such u word as nrif (ridding or reclaimed 
land) lie finds applied to npw ^rms formed by ihralla and othet* of an inferior class* 
be^nning in the deventh oentuiy- Furiwr tlisn that are the large cUa$e* of names 
oomaining itodir {stead), reir (sent; not the same a* wler* shielmgj and (with more 
of the raettning of a shieling* or ground lying out from rhe origtnal main farni8teod)i. 
These are nisinty of the Viking age though some ' steads * can Ik followed back to the 
fifth or sLsdi century a.d., and they imply geenndary witlementa founded by cadets or 
retaineiB of the ancient families whose ancolrul Iwnvca are still known by the very 
ancient word him. Of these, some arc shown by pltiJology to date as for back aa the 
fourth and Mth centuries* and a few contain relics of the earlier Iron Am. Another 
vroni, iffit (mcndow) can be referred by similar arguments to the rhird ano fourth cm- 
tunes AJ>.* and must mdicaie the homes of tmponani families in what ts called the Roman 
period of Norse antiquiriea. But even these are secondary setilcmenis, implying still 
earlier centre* which are found with uncompounded nomiat; because the earliest 
stay-at-homo population called their house simply the house or by some natural 
feature wluch distinguished (he site. And alongside of these aimpb and archflic names 
are not a few which cannot be eiEplained by even the old«i Nonse mcahukry'; they 
muac have been given in acme andent Gernianic language by tmrellers or immigranti 
»gch s* Sl^icUg W shown to have come mio the oountty about aj>. 300. Geographical 
oonsiderstion* also indicate the priority of such sites* and when Bronze Age remoina 
are found upon them* (he probability of their surrivnl from rery early ttnvct ts argued^ 
supporting the view advocated by Sbetdig that the population of Norway ha* been 
conrinuotts froirt the beginning. 

Turning now to what our author calls in hia title ihi: ' Fane*’, we note how' many 
parishes have been mimed from heathen sites on very sneient fainu where the godi or 
chief had a ftof (temple). This word Eppears ro hive come into Norway about the 
seventh century, giving a limit to the dale of these place-names. The hhgr (altar of 
stones) usually preceded the temple % it was ibe piiiidli^'c oentte of the worship nf Frey 
and otlier god* of fertility, Bervctl by prieslcsfies, in the older form of Norse religion. 
And names in hastgr (bowe) rounect witharebaiecults of iJit dtid.iti the north of Norway i 
in some cases the finds at such howei take ua back to the fifth or fourth oenmry 

This rough sketch of the content* gi'ivu a hint of the highly curious and faa^dnating 
study wliich i* here opened out. To most it will break firesh ground; some of these 
excurdom may seem to advoniae ohnoet loo boldly into the mist, but the oireful and 
dacumented rcBscmlng of ProfeasDr Magnus Oben ought to iiuicDuragc the reader to 
make the adventure under such able gutdancD. W* G. CoLLtNCWOOD. 
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L'ART MUSULMAK, By IlfiMtT Mabtin. Ptjrisi R. Dwlur, 19116. pp. 64, 

14 plati^ and 19 tn the ter/, francs unbound, ly/r^imj bound, 

Thiit ii ifie fourteenth volume of a popiikr liiston' of art imtlcr xhn title La Grtm^ 
mutre dei Styht, As it primed in ven' Litgc type and aa about half ilir total number 
of 64 pages are devoted to illintnuonB, the letterpress consists of barely 10,000 avoids ; 
but in tkat brief space the author contrives t£> give u vtry fair dcscirptnm of the chief 
chancterisdes of Miulitn art tn oil tcoirntries. He a^n^ecs with M. Silttdin in dividing 
the vast extent of Ids atibjeet into five local scliooli; SyrtHU and E^ptbn, Moorith, 
Peraian* Turkish md Iniiiaji. The Moorish school, as ]s only fitting Ln a French hook, 
receives thefulW treatment ofdl, for its territoiy tnduded Algeria^ Tunisia and Momcco 
as well as Spain anil Sidly; and iht autlwr plaeca it in the from funk of Muslim art, 
though be confesses that in conamjctional atill the Egyptian and Fkcsiin architect* were 
superior. He gives ip the uiietesdng tntomiatkm that ^Mo^rehV the name given by 
French vrriten to die group of countries where Mooriali builiLtngs ore found, is an Arub 
word meaning' the Lund of the sctdng aun The illustrotions fem Fei uid .Mamikesh 
in this chapter arc u%ll chofien, and form a pleasant relief from the inevitable but eoine- 
whai httekneyed examples from the Alhembm, Cairo and Coiiijtantinupie,which furm the 
hulk of tile subjects. Moat of the illustrations, both photograph* and line-drawing, 
arc exccUeai ■ but rim clev^ieu of part of Ibn^Tuiun^ mosque at Cairn (pbte V) is 
very poor. Tlic muthor's careful description of the beautiful mosque of Qayt-Bay at 
Cairo is misleading,, for riierc arc two buildings of that nan>e ' one wtrhin the dty and 
one in the Easiqm ccmeiery outside, comrw^j called * the Tambtt of the Calipba 
The authdor's description with the ooeatnpanying Blustraiirm (plate tx) refer to the 
moii^ue of Qayi-JJay * intra tnuros hut in fiict it is dwexara pit ftrjli'itjnin^arthaiis described 
and illuatratcd. ft is significant that almoel illustration tn tlua little history of 

Mudlim JUT should depict architectural subjects, or orrument applied to buildinp. 
The only exception 1 $ the fine Peraian carpet (p. t2), The easel picture van practically 
unknovm in the Muslim world, ui was all ngvire-sculpture« for its rounder forhaiie 
the rrpiesentatton of oatucai fomm, and otdy in later Persian and Indian tuiruaturts 
(mentioned on p. 54} do wc find thu ben disregarded to any extent. The nature of 
Sameenic ornairtent, with Its elaborate geometrical basis, is idrntrably outlined here, 
and the author paint* out that a severely convcntionaltzcd type of acanthus fiihage U 
tised freely tn such ornament, especially in ' Mogieb \ where it is often combined vrith 
pjoC'^DCS^ palmcttes and sbetls. The book Inditdes on argument in favour nf the 
term Muslim ' (ar lOHnififftoi in French) rather dian * Arab \ ^ Satoeeiiic * or ‘ Moorish \ 
as ippikd to this art, MABTtK S. fifticcs. 


CEYLON JOURNAL OF SCIENCEt Section G* Archaeology, Ethnology, eic. 
Echted fry A, M, Hocsbt. Vol r, parts t-4, pp. a to, trfrA 93 pAirer. 19x4-18. 
Vol, n, port 1^ pp, 71, itith 36 plates- 1928. Ceyton : The Arthoiofa^Mioi Cam- 
mtsaonrr - Lomton : Dulau and Co, Ltd, Rupees 3.50 per part. 

In (or about) Xf6 b.c,, in the reign of the great Aaoka, a branch of the tocted ' Bo- 
tro' of Bodb-Csyii was planted in Ceylon to be a Ufc ’mdei of the little colony from 
G^gelic India which had aettled in island a few generations earlier. The tree 
atilt Ln^, and the Sinhalese ore stilj a nation, Their national vitality^ iKiwevcrji 1$ tn 
no MOfie the result of iuLattoo,. Ccylan Uai on the great highway of commcirte between 
hurope and the Far Eiat, the route oofitrolled in turn by Rome and China, hy lalam imd 
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Chrutcndom. Qii( it was from the mfunlond of Indii, eapecfally funn Uie Tamil 
nations of the Souths that alien aggre&sion waa most pexsialfint. The oatkpnKl chronicle, 
with its 3300 years of oontinuotia hratrj^ry. Is an atnixing record of a great tndition which 
has hcUl its own against armed invsaEOO and peaoeftil penelFslion, usttqutiooa datneatic: 
ifid foreign, partitioas snd religious revolutions. Pressed back from the coasts, the 
Sinhalese oantested e^Tty foot of ground, and time and again ntmliated. From dieir 
highland auongholds they de 6 ed the Poirugucse, the Dutch, and the BritiBh; and 
though in iSty they oeased to be a sovereign atite, they are itill true to their lutional 
miuinere, and, in its purest S1trvi^'i^g farm, to the Buddliism tlut ,>\soka presched. 

In spite of its unique value to ihe atudeat of human culture, Sinhalcfse hialorr is 
not ^ Well knnvrti as it should be. The evidende is abundant, but much of itstin lies 
scattered in fever-riddcfi jungles or in admtnistratkin reports and ozher ephemeral 
publicadoriB alriKist os tnaccBsiblc, and little hits till recently been, done m piece them 
to^tlier into inteUigible pieturea. 

A new epoch in Sinhskae studies began in with tlic appearanee of Mr H, 
W, Cbdrington^s C^ns and Ctareacy of Ceyion^ vob i of the Alartmn of iht Arthaiiy- 
togkat Suretyt and the Ctyha Jountsi 0/ Settnet^ 

‘Thejournat^ * c&tabltshcd by the Ceylon Govemnient fbr the pubtieoiion of scicniihc 
ind other resesrehes \ oansists of seven Kcdons, each ptibhshed lepanttety under it^ 
ovm editor. Of these, seclioa c la devoted ii» Arduicology, Etlmology, etc- 

Mr Hocnrl is an ethnologiet of ripe eipciieuce. He rightly refuses to regard 
Sinholeac culture as an insubr pHcnomfiioii, In ihreo important amdes on the origin 
of the Stupa, indls and the Pacific, and the Indo-European Kinship System, he links 
Ceylon with Briiain and Fiji, With the same wide outlrtok he dbeus$cs monoy, thraner^, 
coreuaiion rites, the four quaners, and the gucat, while Mr 9 , Panmavitane, in s mwlcrly 
ftun’cy of M^isyaiiisni in Ceylon, elucidates a most knporlaat period of North fndion 
inHucnce in Stnlulese Buddhi^, and also auppknteots, with tabukr lists of inacriptiona 
and oondae notes on ihdr sali^t points, me scholarly but niore leisurely issues of 
EpigfaftAia Zeyistmea. 

But the ^ef iiitereat of the Jatmtal antrea in Mr Hocartls search for criteria by 
which the irdtoeological evidence can be dated. In thb the chremidea give Ics^ help 
than one wrmld expect; even nmnumcnis which can be Idenlilkd ha^tr too often been 
repaired or rebuilt beyond rtoognitioD. Tradition seems somedmea poritivcly perverse. 
Coin finds ore few and fitful, and are not neoessirily oontempomry. Inscriptions are 
rarer tlian in India ; they are less infonuative and appear only at spasmodic inteTToU, 
Poiicn’ in Ceylon is crude and of liitlc evidential value. The syateu elaborated by 
Mr H, Porkec of dating bricla by their size faik when tested- But by a patient eKom- 
inadon of the monumentB themdelves, their plans,, rrmuldtnp, balustrades and seulpnirea, 
their ' guardatoncaand ' rnoonstonet ^ the method and materiala of their construction, 
ibe types of bonding and stone'dtesstng, the me of brick, linieslnnc and gnei^, of 
morUse snd tenon, of mud,lime and plaster, Mr Hocart bos eucitssiully differentiated the 
crucial features of three main period of Sinhaksc cutturcr up in about A-D. laoo, via,, 
] Archaic, Ti Classical, ttt Archsistic. For later periods the ordering of the evidence k 
well in hand. 

Mr Hocart is to be congratulated on the firm foundation he has laid for future 
research. But bis tmdea in the Jotirnal are, o/ter all, but chips fniiti his workshop. 
The finished piuducts are the Afemoirt. Of tbese, wl, I, as already noted, appeared m 
1914. It embndka the results of work at Anumdhapura by Mi Ayrton, Mt Hneart's 
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prcdeixssorf promiatng onar via cat ihciJt hf d«ath in 1914- VoL tit ^ 9£rme 
typical monurnenta at PokmJiarttVmj atiu; out in 1926. Vol. Itl,on die Tcmpla of the 
Tooth, waa coinplctrtl Jong ago, but unfortunately' no doQBion tiaa been anive^ at sbouc 
printing it* fAimuai Report for 1927-SJi In quality these Mrmoirf are, in every woy, 
a credit to the Oyion Covemment and their officers.. To iriitlihold them fretn 
pubIicQ.tSf>n would be a disservice not only to the ivorld of acience, but aliio lo the 
valiant nstiori vrtwwe history they amunetiioratE. F, J. Ricuaedb, 

EXCAVATIONS IN THE TRUNDLE, GOODWOOD, 1928. By E. CetrtL Cukwin, 
kxji.f (Tcpfineed from Sussex Arckiteohgicai CbttpcTttWi, tT>L LJX). pp. $2 

and it OsmbfUirl H^tr. 

Air-photogisphy has already done much to Ughteri the Eaalf of the excavator in 
providing him with a knowledge -which he would otherwbt have to acquire by protracicd 
labour, even when, as in the ease of the Trundle, the ruetbod of ‘ ramuiixig * on chalk 
sites can fumiah a preLiminary iniight into the nature of die ground to be explored. 
But neither the one nor the other relieves the eecavator from constant vigilance if he 
desires to obtain the full value of hia dkooveries, llmt this oonditioti has been fuffilled 
by Dr Curwen and hia helpers, this report amply tesrihes.. 

Within the fampaita of an earthwork of the Iron Age, and in part overkin by them, 
were dJiCDvcred typical intcmipltd trenchn of a Neolithic encampment, which, so far 
as the excavations went, showed no traces of diaturbance by later Bronze Age setilera. 
The Uterfortifrcatioii3seei:ri to cover period from, late HalUtun to La T^e n, possibly 
a Late surrival of that phasen 

The exploration, panul thou^ it was,* u a valuable contribution to a growing 
volume of knowledge about the hilltop sites in Britain. Most of them are too kigc to 
allow hopes of thorough exploratien st the present time, but a series ofajinilar excavations 
would throw a flcxid of light on the occupatioD of Britain inprehiiitoric times, would sweep 
away a bt of baseless conjecture, and in so doing provide a solid bask for future worbere. 
A tirte yud Mfr.11 ia a careful report like that on the Trundle, and, if it can be illustreted 
with drawings which are equally successful in rendering the quality and texture of the 
Imds, notably here of the Neolithic pottery, so much the better. E. T. Lmis. 

IRELAND'S PLACE IN PREHISTORIC AND EARLY HIS 1 X)R 1 C EUROPE, 
A Tnmsktion of an Essay by the late W«L-niU( Bremex. Dub!m*. Hadgrt, Figgit 
and Co. 1928. 

Walther Bremer had been barely a year Keeper of Irish Antiquities in the National 
Museum of Ireland when, tn November 1936* he tiled prematurely In the 4Dth year of 
hU age. He bad had experienoc both as a teacher of archaeology and m a rnuKum 
•dmlnktrator^ and this essay was ortguially written by him in German as a condibution 
to a mcmorUl of the 75th anniverBary of the Moinx Museum, of which in fncnier dap 
he had been an assistant. A tramilation of the essay has now been published jointly 
by the Royal Irish Academy and the Royal Sesdoty of Antiquaries of Ireland as a tribute 
to the memory of the author. 

As the eawy of 38 pages oovrnj the whole period, from Neolithic tiroes to tha 
cnmiiig of the Angb^Normans, the treeanent k necessarily \t!ry rouch condensed, but 


* It hd been municd thii Tieir.—^£n. 
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MvcnhcJess it m masterly grtsp of the auhject. The luthor stresses the view ihaE 
Ireland derived her eiriy djtiire frwtii Northern Spain, fic instances the hanil-sse or 
coarse chopper fmiri Island Magee» (he henikphcrical vesoeb of pottery with noaisc 
decoration^ and the slTimgc markings on tKc Ck>n&) lough stone^ as all pointing to a dose 
cnnnejriun wiih the Iberian PeninsuLi. 

* With the dtscovery of nativt copper in Ireland thent begins he * the first 
great efBnrraoence of frcland^ during which the Green laic was the on tie of industry 
in noithweatem Europe \ This is a bold dahn. [t overs die £iat period of the 
Bronze Age, which according to him, is to be dated about ^50o-i||]oo D.C. It was partly 
due m the aStuviaJ gold of the \^lckliow- HUla. in pmof be adduces the dlEtribudon* 
u wnrked out hy Coffey and Mr O* G. S. Crawfbra, of lunuJae, sun^iiacsi and (later) 
* ewisted gold rings of the Tara type \ commonly colled torqurii. He notes however limt 
it was to her nadre copper^ rather than to her native gold, that Iceland owed her indus- 
trial pic-cniincncc, “ITiere con hardly be any doubt^, he says^ 'that the knowledge of 
metal-working ho* made its way to the wcsicm Balrie from LreUnd through Sevdand \ 
This is rmiicated by the Imds in that region of bnnse halberds and nmamented ecccs crf 
recogni^d Irish But in tile Utter pan of the second period 'there fell upon this 

country a long period of slackness and stagnation *, as shown by die cesadon of imports 
frotn Irdaiid in the region beyond the North Sea op the cast and beyond the ClianncJ on 
the south. We find, on the oontrary, the inffuenoe of the Scandinavian—Gczmuuc 
Nuriii on freUndp ^ for instance in the case of the fpiml whose emnse has been traced 
by Coffey, In Ireland the spind has beat found concentrated in the regiun north nf tire 
Bioyne, To ihia Bremer and others have found an esception in the Hollywootl Stutui: 
with its perfected labyrinth panem, suggesting st fimt siglit the appearapee of a Bplml 
with a cross In the centre. This was fmmd near the Wicklow Mountsina, but the piesent 
writer has givien some Teasoiu* thr thinking that ihu parti ciibr design rcardied Ireland 
in the cariy Christian period—st the rime of that ' second efflorescence of Ireland 
lecn^iaed by our author and indeed by all writeis of Irish history', and due to monjunic 
influence under' the inspinirian of the new religion, Gonuaiui H. Oapek. 

REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS OF UISNEACH. By R. A. S. MacAtr™ 

and R. Lloyd Fft^esn. Prttetfdingi o/ the Rttyal Irish Acadrm}\ vol, jaarvrti (c), 

pp* 69-127, Dubliai Ifodges^ Figgit and Cff. 192S. 

The 1 liil of Dinagh{t/inBmc6)in Wts ttneath Li one 0 / the most famoils sites appearing 
in the early dawn of Irish history. On it sdll stands a great rock, called by paling 
' Acl pfl Mireaiui ^ (The Rock of the Divisions} became, aa he says, the four provinces 
met there until TuathaJ Teachtmhar in the 2 nd century ajs- took a ponicia of each to 
form the Iriagdom of Mcaih, A Bim.iliu' story is told by'GiraJduB Csmbrensis, who sayt 
the atone is coUed the ‘ UmhtHcus Hibemke'. This rock appears to have h™i known 
abn » ‘ Petra Coithrigi \ or Furick*s Rock, about which two slightly ^ririanc stories ire 
told in Tiredisn^s memoirs aod in the Tripartite Life. There b* moreov’er anmt ground 
for thinking that Sr. Patrick founded a church near by, for an early list of bishoprict, 
quoted by Camden, (cd* Gibson *695, p. 975), is’ headed by’the ’Bishopric of 
JVteaih or Elnamirand '. Bur whatever doubt may be cast on these early tredittona, 
it b dear that thb hill was one of the (bur great aisenihly places of Meath : the othem 


■ yimannJ Royai S^rty iff A^ni^uaritt of 1923, ua, pp. *77-189. 
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being llachigha, Tailite and Teamhair (Tan). The aiaembly at Uiancacb took place 
on Bealtainct (May-day), when firta woe lit in honour of the god Beil, and cattle were 
driven between them to preserve them from disease—a custona which in some places 
has only recently died out. Surely here we might expect careful excavation to yield 
aoxne interesting results. 

In reading this report, we cannot fail to recognize the great care with which the 
authors have described the Hill of Uanagh—both the external appearance of the numeroua 
monuments thereon, and the complex results of their excavation of the ' Hill-top 
Enclosure the pnnapal monument on the hill. Here, four perkids arc distinguished. 
To the first ia assigned a circular ditch, 156 feet in drcumfercnce, and several poet-holes, 
all afterwards filled up. These last, though irregularly placed, arc supposed to be traces 
of a wooden sanctuary, somewhat aitnilar to that whose former existence was disclosed 
by aerial photography near Stonehenge. In the filling of this circular ditch was found a 
^ of a penannular brooch, with simple La Tine ornament, incised and inlaid with silver. 
This wtHild Moessarily belong to one of the later periods, and with other objects described 
as Late La Tine, would suit very well the period of about a century from the year 
leo AJ>., wh^ Tuaihal Teachtmhar and his successors arc believed to have resided at 
Uanagh, until Cormac Mac Ain transferred the seat of the monarchy to Tara. A 
btukluig, in a son of later annexe on the west side of the main enclosure, is regarded by 
the aiithon as the * palace of Kng TuathalIf so, we must humble sll notions of the 
tuagmfioenoe of these early Irish kings, for above ground there ia evidence of only one 
chamber, 17 ft. by le ft., with rough walb of stones and mud, while underneath is a 
narrow souterram with a maximum height of 5 ft. To an earlier period must be assigned 
a bed of aahes, charred bonea and burnt cby, 10 ft. across by 6 in. deep, suggestive of a 
sanctuary where a fire waa kept up and burnt aacrifioe offered. This, snd other marks of 
fires, Mm to bear out the ts^itions, preserved in different forms in the Dindseanchua 
and Keating, of g^t fires aasociatM with the hill. The sutbort give a list of 120 
objects, mosdy of iron, found within the enclosure. The almost complete absence of 
human remains ahowm that the enclosure waa not a cemetery. It is harder to account 
for the entire absence of potte^, and the authors are driven to suppose a taboo. Careful 
plans, photognphs and dramngs help the reader to viaualizc the evidence disclosed, 
and to appreciate the complicate problems involved. 

Wc arc glad to hear that further excavations have been undertaken, with important 
resulta, on another site on the hill. Goddard H. Orp£N. 

excavations in BALUCHISTAN 1925, Samfvx Mound, Mastuno and 

Soioi I)amb, N^L. Bjf H. Hakciulaves. Memoin of the Archaeological Survey of 

India, no. 35. Cakutta, 1929. pp, nr, 89, twVA 24 phta. ifo. 3^. 

Mr Hargreaves expresses some disappointment that hu work hss not provided 
definite linlu between the dvilizadons of Mesopotamia and the Indus valley. Wc cannot 
ihsrc that diaappointment. He has given ua an exempbry publication of a thorough piece 
of work, in a renon which b still srcharologically a blank. Thb b exactly what we need, 
ud It b to be hoped that the work will be continued in the same manner. For surely 
it b not to be expected that a few weeks excavation in a country of the size of Baluchbtan 
would yield st once a section through precisely those centuries of its civilization, which 
*te able to interpret in the light of discoveries in adjacent regiona. 

Sampur Mound, Maatung, 33 mi les south of Quetta, acems to hare been a amall fort, 
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built on an artificuJ foundation on tlic top of a hillock. Lcmcr (kmn, in the ndet of 
the mound. Urge veaaeU were found at varioua le\’cU, but no traces of Boors or walls, 
though occasionally a mud brick could be recognized. Perhaps weathering and pressure 
of ea^ in the mound has obliterated the traces of oonatructiona. Perhaps, also, ih«»fr 
jars, merely buried in the ground, contained, aa Mr Hargreaves au^csts, the stores of 
grain of some semi'Oomadtc population, which could not carry all its pxxmsions with it. 
A fine ail\Tr cup, over 4 inches high,of a ahape also found in the Indo-fUrtliian strata at 
TaxiU, and some Indo-Scythian coins, indicate the age of these remairu. *The site 
must have been occupied for some considerable time before and after the Chriatian era, 
and hare been abandoned long before the Muhammedan invasion, and never afterwards 
occupied *. 

At &hr Oamb, NAl, trenches revealed a necropolis consisting of oblong burial 
vaults, with mud brick walls on stone foundations, orientated to the cardinaf points. 
Each contained more than one interment. l*hc caoe^ingly careful observations of Mr 
Hargream (see especially pp. 23,24), girT us complete certainty that we meet here * frac- 
tiurud burials *, that ' the bones were buried as bones snd not ss part of a body doched 
with fiesh \ Occatiorudly complete tntermenu were found, but mostly of ^dren ; 
only once of an adult who was buried lying on the left side, ^sd towards tl^ cast, face' 
southwyd, knees slightly bent. Aa children are often interred w ithout the usual funerary 
rites being observed, it remains to be cleared up whether the adult repiesenta an cxcep- 
tiorral case or wlicther two modes of interment were in use side by site. 

Amongst the objects found the pottery takes the first place. It is beautifully 
decorated, but the colours (blue, green, wUow, red, black), of which one can get an 
impressioo In an earlier publicadon of Sir John Marshall {ArcfutttUcgical Surety of 
India, 1904-5, pi. 33), cm all easily be rubbed off. We would not agree with Mr 
Hargreaves that this indicates that the vessels were intended for funerary use only; 
•omc binding material, such at sllnuneu, may have decayed, lire question whether 
this pottery can be brought in connexion with any of the wares known in the Near 
East can only be answ'cred with great reserve; but 1 am inclined to be a little more 
p 09 iti>T than Mr Hargreaves and to suggest that it is not unlikely that the wares belong 
to the Higiiland Culture which finds its best exponent in Susa 1, but is rtow kxvown to 
have extended all through Persia, and domiruted, at an early date, Mesopotamia 
{AMtiquaria Journal, October 1^9,345 ff). The differences arc very great, but so ia ibe 
pographical distance between Susa and Nil. The main motives on cither side differ, 
but their' syntax *, the way they arc put together on the \-ase, is sometimes not dissimilar : 
in both cases bowls are mostly decorated on the inside, sharp^bouldeicd pota on the 
shoulder only. There ia, in and near Susa, and in Nil, aa Mr Hargreavea haa noticed, 
some inclination to ttreaa with a step-design the diagoiuU of an obfong panel (pi. xvui! 
8, 16). ITic trio of shapes from Susa 1; beaker or cup, open bowl, and small dosed* 
pot, prevTub abo m Nil, where the small pots have no lug-ears, and show sometimes the 
same shape as those of Susa I, sometimes howTcver they are strangely canbter-Uke 
The Nil shapes arc certainly more advanced than those of Susa I, but not more than thoM 
of the Mesopotamian descendants of the Highland Culture ; these however developed 
on lines of t^r o^. diver^, as the Nil pottery did to another direction, from a 
common origin, which b perhaps best reflected in the pottery of Suss I. A few* tsoUted 
rcsemblanora in the decoration of the pou from Nil and from Susa should be noted 
(cf. pi. xvui, 12. with A/Aa. DiUg, tn Ptru xni, pi. xxxi, 9 ; xu, 5 ; and pi. xvm to 
with Mim. xiii, fig. 135). The faa that these resemblanoea affect shapes, and abo drtaib 
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of deconuicm u wdl va ptindplia of composition, maices the assumption of somo 
disiLuit relitiutisKip i ralher attractive hypothcaia^ Gn the oihor hand Mr Hargieav'cs 
has pointed out that otu; decuniive dteign, itnd the shape of a amne weight, tind 
paraftcls in the Lndua 

ll is indeed time to turn to the oUier finds ftran the necropolB. Some pamUeb 
might probably be fouud smoag die new finds m Mesopotamia, firpr the beads from SoHr 
Diiinb, hut this inifoLvcs a rar-ieaching research, on a subject hardly touched aa yet. 
The one steatite seal, abowing a Toltore on n serpent, wnold hardly fit in a coHection of 
Near Eastern seaJ-stunes. But the implernenta of the site am remarliabb. Flints and 
fiakca of chert or obaidian, so uuntemLis on the western aites and also in the Indus valley, 
axe conapicuouBlj absent- This is the stranger as some copper ttx>Ia ore irnimtcd in 
ttone^ana thus suggest that the metal age was still young when the uecropulisw-as msde. 
Thu apparent rsiity of metal, may haivevier,. be a sign of povem only. The shapes of 
the tools, axes, adeea, daggeis, a fragment of a saw, am not very primitive, hut such have 
been uard iu die A<ceniece47 at Kish ss wrell os at Mycenae, But toob ue untiust- 
worthy «s dating evidence, on the whole. (Incidentiy the only blemish of liiis eacellent 
work is the absence of an analysis of the implements, to show thai they were oopper and 
001 bronze, and to bring ^lem in Une with the analysis of the Committee of the Hritish 
Assudution, which inijuires into ilie origin of copperwqrldng). 1 should date the graves, 
alrnoat as a guess, in the second half of the third millennium. It uiay be mEtniioned 
that lead iind silver were abo aiucllol,. 

The second half of the volume is devoted to a very thorough and intereating study 
(if the (dolichocephalicj skull and some other bones fmm the necropoliat by Lt, CdI. 
R, D, ^yintiur &well and Dr B. S, Guhn, In llte dbcuskm the latest diacjovierica 
of human remoina at Kish and Ur ane taken fully into account. We may Jiene only 
mention that Dr Hall's theoiy of an indian origin of the Sumrtious is mfii^d, because 
according lo IMr Xi. H. Dudley fluxion the true Sumenuns would lie tlie brachyoeplialic. 
and not Inc dolichocephalic, people firuud at Kish. ^iTiis, however, need not be sMumed, 
and die extant soilptures are, tf early, too cluinay lo be of documentary value; and, if 
bte, figure people of i mixed dfsoeni^ de Sarra pidures bm^veephab and 
dolicbocephab on one plate of aculptuiesof Gudca*s time. The brachyciplialic strain 
in the Mwipotainion population may, as Piufcssor Christian hai «ugE^tctJ,be the 
Armcnoid Suharaean stock fenm the North, Bui if pTchtsioric Indians, SumeriauB, 
* Semites*, and Egyptians (to say nothing of the long-bamxw people of England) all 
belong to tlie * brown ' or Mediterranean ratw (and on this point Sir Arthur Keith 
and Pm feasor Elliot Smith agrtt), wc cannot expect much help fmm ph^i{^ anthropology 
ill our Btudy of early civiLization. ^ 1 , FkJWKFORT. 

LiVS EXCAVACIONES DEL SERVJCIO D£ IN^TSTIGAClON EN XOV'A DEL 
FARPALLO , By f* Bmj.£9TEE Tormo. Cidtuta Vultmiana jv (igz^), no, 

pp, 8^, 

The latcly-estahluhcd Servtcio de Inveatigacioit of Valencia cm atxeady boost a 
reapccuble list of cacavatioia carried out under its auspices, but Sr. 1. Bolkstcr Tomio 
faclievH that the expluralton of the Cova del Parpalfc (Gandb) is, as yet, the molt 
Lntcrcsiiag and tlie most Important of its undcrtakinga; therefore in m thoil preliniinarv 
notice he telU ii» something of ^ treasures btely bmught to light here by this fortunate 
band of Val enci a n archaeologists.. In deposit! tliat were well-nigh undisturbed Sr- 
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Tonnd a^d hia rricdda have found sonifi 10,000 fiiot tiEp 1 «nKJiiB (1,000 of Modebinc 
types, imd othens. etiowing aflmitics to the Aatariaa pidk), a quantiiiy of bone toola and 
hirpaona> * huge autk of ammsd bonc>, and, tuoaC precioui of aU, a lung Kfies of 
engrav^np on atone. There aiCi Iniioed, a full bimdmi of these last, about lExtj of 
th^ bear atiimii cngrivmgs while the rest ahow geometrical designs that awjiic ioter- 
pietncion. The cave has abo yielded a niimber of stone slabs daubed with red paint, 
and tliough some of th^c are supposed to have been palettes, others of ihcin bear 
(nteniioaal deaigna^ 

llris b the Brat hfadeleine t^vc of the Bast Spanish coast and s detailed account of 
the ridi aud ftxmariable aeries of finds made thereto will be awaited ivith unpadeoce, 
lo the EDeantime English srthaE!ioEogiscs,oa besdog of thb notable djscoveryt wont 
to Oder to Sr. Tonno and his oolkagues their fellcitAtions. T, D. Kcfonics:, 

THE ASSVRIAN '3 AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS. 8 y Rev. W, A, Wicram. 

London : fr* Bill and Sontf 1929. pp. 242, tsilk 14 illtatrationf^ bihitogrop/ty, 

imi^x and map. 15;. 

In the eight ocntLiry —the days of Haruu-ar*Rashid—twenty'&nr mcCropoUtan 
archbishops owed allegiaooe to Tinmthy, Patriarch of the Ncatoriun branch of the 
SyrUc-speakiog Church, and members of his cormitunbn were to be found as for wett 
as Cyprui, sa m south aa Sumatra, as far cast aa Tibcl and China. Tlic earliest Arab 
achotgrs were making the actpiaintance of Plato and Amtode at the Nestorian CoUegEs 
at Niaibia and Sekucia, and the Conmiander of the Faithful lumself did oot diaddn to 
seek and to folkw Timothy^ advice in a delicate domaiic situstkio (p. St), These 
wens the great dara of the NestoriaLn Church, which—beemue it occupies ^ native 
land of Sar^n and Seonacherib and ronaista (oa he believra) of direct dcscendfints of the 
peasania fought in their armies—Dr Wigrani prefers to coll 'The Churdi of the 
Assynons *. ^Phe Assyrian Chiistiaits shared in tSm geimral havoc caiaed by repeated 
Tu^ah and blongolmvosions of Mesopotamia from a J>,] 000 onwards ; but they rcinairicd 
in tlic land of their hither* until, at the end of the 14th century, the ^losul-Erbtl dutrict 
where they lived was depopulated by Timur.and thox who esc^d were foroed to seek 
sanctuary amongst Moslem Kurds in tlic Haltktari mountains, 'llmre their desccndjinta 
remained until the Great Wu-^gtdl governed bya p4trurdb,half uchbiabop, half chieftain, 
atill preserving their ancient faith, their andent customs, and their am^nt language^ 

Id 1915 they aolemtdy dedated war on 7 'urkey, but lu spite of brave resutance tu 
Turkish amdes, they were dislodged from their mountain viUagea at the end of the year, 
■fad in toi8 the forty or fifty thousand of them who survived were living in a refugee 
camp at Baqubah near Baghdad, Today they remain as one of the minor probtems which 
face thf king of Iraq. The League of Natfun* has refused their request to be allowed to 
return 10 t^ir old Iwnies under the Leaguers ptolection ; atidl they ore kfr in iraq^ 
mountain folk who lute the plaiiu, * not numerous enough 10 be a politiol danger,, 
though it is certain, unfommately^ that they cm be a polidcaJ nuisance ' Cp- ^3^)' 

Dr Wigram tells the story of the Assyrian Church from the and century, mid tclk 
I'r mosT attractively. We carmot check tm stoteiments, for he gives no detailed references 
to original source* \ but, in all that Goneems the Assyrian* of the present day, wc can 
accept hu own authority, for he has epent many yeani amongst them a* bead of die 
Archbishop ol Canterbury’s MEsion to Assyrian ChrisriaiLa *. and has aa intimate 
knowledge of their ways. His deacripiioos of them ore very pLeasani to read. It is 
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rnttrotine to meet Ciirisibn* irho iiill cKoaicniUy offer an inmwiJ (p. 3 ^), 

i hkhop who leitli 3i sutwiaftil infaniry anack (p, ajS) ind another -wiiCi hioats his 
paatoral staff in tho emnasc of fathrriy (Usdplhie (p* 203) l ro read an authentic Jetter 
ofinvitatjon which, ends with the words "if you do mej 1 shall be proud w rectfre 
you \ if J'ou do not* my Honour will tnalte it needful for me to shoOf you, bo 1 hope uut 
you will oimc ' (p. 205 J; no he temindetl of a jusdfkation of the practir* of * JUstnfitiiQa 
and a use of die Resort Saetantent which were ne^r even mentioned dtirinp reoeni 
ducusatotu of the Book of Conuntm Prayer (p- ^ ^ 

Equally interrstinj; is Dr Wignim'a Bcrsount of the past history of the Aasynami, 
of the nations and individuals with whom they cstnt in cantatt, and of the origma— 
almost without eaceptian pohtioil railjer than religioua^f the " unhappy diviuons * of 
Syiiac-spcaking ChrisTianity. Here d>c scholar may wish that the author had ipvtn in 
detail die authority for hb statementa, but the ordinary reader will be content to enjoy 
a woiukrful paecant of rurnantic figures !-^ddai and Mari, sainw and evangelists: 
Bardaiaan and Mani, heretira ; Harua-ar-Rashid at ™ancc with Zulieydeh hit wife ; 
Tanar raaverts to ChristUiuiy oonfratitcd with tlw problem bow m cekhratc the 
Eucharist when bread md wine were unknown to thtm \ Soladin and Preatcr John ; 
Jenghis Khan and Iris gmndaon Kuyuk who aent 3 famous message to the Pope ; iUti- 
deaooti Soma, a hi^-bom Chinese Christian, received at the English court and 
lering the Blessed Sacramciit to Edward 1 of England j Nestorian Chriatians in Mak^ 
oiiiffitiing their Portuguese Roman Catholic oonquerore by turmng Mom^yaiie. 
These and many other equally piemreaque figures posa t^orc us in Dr Wigrani's pages. 
It wouhl be jurpriaiag if, tn a popular narrative which oovers. so long a period in 
tQ short a spscci one did not find one or two statemcfits which need corrcctiDn or quih- 
fication, h is mialcading, for esample, to say ihol ‘ the Syriac kngita^jc b the direct 
derivative from Hebrew and Asayrian ' (p. 27): that ' one of the CospeU . . . b known 
to lisve liaii R Syme original* (I’Ai#) j that a Scyihbn InvMion of Palcaunc in fiooB,c. 
(riCj p, 95) left tta impress on iht words of the prophet Zephoninh (who apoke, if the 
Bible can be trusted* between 639 and 60S B.C,) ; to suggest that the modem AwyTums 
used * a form of the ssme - * , script as ihcir predteesfiore * (ii,, as the ainmt ahows, 
the uricient Assyrianfl, p. 1S4) | to imply that the sacred books of Zormutrianiam stiU 
cxiw in their original form (p.33); tVai we have metuifi of knoiving wbcdier * ihc acribe 
Esni wrote sometimes in Syriac, eotnedmes in. Hebrew "■ fp, ISC'); that the days of 
Darius and Xerites (or cv-en’of the whole Achacmenid dynasty) eitendcd from 600 to 
300 BjCj {p. It); ihat a thousand years have elapsed since the Setjuk Turks tnvaded 
,\nntolb (p, 99), These, how’cver, are fuiall and rdativtly unimportant bfomtaht* 
which scarcely ^minbb tive value of an unusually interesting bmk, for which all wlio care 
for the past hiatoD’ of the <^ris tian Church or for the present condition of Meao^tamia 
owe Dr Wjgraui their thanks. F. S» Marsh:, 
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Editorial Notes 

T he ejchibidons and excavations of last sununer revealed very 
dearly the methods and aims of modem excavators* Both Ur 
of the Chaldees and Vcrulamiiim are ^ sites in every &en6c» 
and they arc being excavated on a big scale* The art of excavation has 
now, in fact; reached maturity; the director knows what he wants and 
he knows how to get it. He starts with a programme to carry out^ and 
he thinks in terms of years/or seasons* He Is no longer a mere grubber 
up of niins or of cLy tablets or museum specimens^ thou^ these 
naturally liavc their place in any well-ordered scheme» He 13 out 10 
solve certain problems by methods whose efficacy has bc^ proved 
by experience* 

%H 

Ur and Vcmiamium provide peculiarly good examples of intelligent 
direction of excavation on a large scale, where the site has already been 
chosen, or (as at Verulamiujii) imposed by circumstances outside 
archaeological control* There is scope, however, for the same dis¬ 
crimination; hrsl, in the selection of sites or regions, and then more 
broadly still in the prelimina^ choice between excavation and some 
other branch of research* First, if it has already been decided to 
exca^-ate somewhere, and it remains only to select a region, how shall 
the Committee or Directors come to a decisioni They may either 
follow precedent or they may strike out a new line. They may vote 
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for some already well-excavated coimtrj' or group of sites ; or they 
may take stock of the World and select one of its darker comcis. 
There are many such available. Central Europe contains strallied 
TDOund-sitas that still await an excai^ator of the ftrst rank. South- 
western i^atolia (the ancient provinces of Cana* Lyda, and Pamphyha) 
is a virgin field, whose possible Cretan connexions are still mainly 
conjectural. 'Iherc are similar openings in Nigeria, Baluchistan, 
and Turkestan, to say nothing of China. 

^ 

But excavation is costly and tratned excavators arc none too 
common. Suppose that for motives of economy or otherwise, it is 
decided not to excavate. What are the alternatives } There is always 
the possibility of an air-survey of the ancient sites of a region. Ttus 
has never been attempted, outside England, for purely archaeologicaj 
purposes. It is sure to be moderately costly at the start, but will 
probably not prove more so than excavation on a large scale, and most 
of the expenses will be non-recurring. It has the great adv^tage of 
providing an immediate return for the outlay, in the form of photo¬ 
graphs. Then there is ground-survey—the exploration of a little-known 
region for the purpose of discovering ancient sites and placing them 
upon the map; of following ancient roads; of txjpymg inscriptions; of 
noting the character of surface-finds on a felt and drawing tiiercfrom 
(if possible) inclusions with r^rd to its age ; and so forth. The 
French are doing much exploration of this kind in northeastem Syria. 

^ ^ iM 

The present time b peculiarly suitable for carrying out one or 
both of these imdem^gs. To take a concrete example r—An 
mternational committee b organizing the compilation of a map of the 
Roman Empire, The results are being publbnod on the International 
Map of the World on a scale of 111,000,000 (16 miles to i inch). The 
nmt sheet (part of Great Britain) has just been published, and others 
Will appear shortly* Thb country is responsible for sheets covering 
British mndated territory, which includes of course Palestine and 
Trwisjord^, To compile a map of this area as ic was at the begin nin g 
of the Christian era is a big task, and to do it properly will cost money. 
It only be done by someone on the spot and he must do a lor of 
feld-work, though no more than a skeleton map b contemplated 

by the Commbaion, it will be necessary to identify on the spot the 
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exact sites of the stations recorded in the Antoaiae Itinerary and on the 
Peudnger Table, The problems to be solved are relatively easy but 
the woric will take time if it is to be done properly. Ways and means 
need not be discussed here, but one would imagine that the best method 
might be the creation of some kind of ad hoc research studentship, 

^ ^ 

Here is a chance for the coordination of research! Here we have 
on the one hand a comprehensive and practical working scheme, and 
on the other an obvious means of assisting it. Everyone will agree that 
a map of Palestine as it was in the time of Christ would be an invaluable 
possession. It be produced within a very few years at a fraction 
of the cost of a single season’s excavation. If the help of the aeroplane 
can be secured as well, so much the better : it is almost essential to the 
success of the scheme. 

^ ^ ut 

To sum up, we may say that while there is room for properly 
conducted excavations in certain regions, there are other ways of 
advancing knowledge which offer a bountiful return for a very 
moderate outlay, 

^ ^ ^ 

After all, nearly everyone likes studying a map or looking at pictures. 
No one has ever said there arc too many maps, though it is often said 
(and we agree) that there arc far too many b^ks—not only nov^ but 
books and pamphlets which are learned in the worst sense and quite 
imreadable* A map synthctiacs a host of facts and takes up very 
little room. We want less excavation and less scribbling but mote 
maps and more axr-photogiapKs ! 

^ ^ Mt 

Orientation is a thorny subject. In Antiquity we have published 
articles on both sidcs.^ We have our own opinion on the matter, but 
mere opinions are of little value. It is not a subject that we have ever 
srodiea very deeply, and it is getting rather threadbare nowadays. 
We much regret that in the article by George Engleheart, on 

Onentation, publiafied in our last number, there occurred expressions 
to which Mrs Cunnington takes exception, namely, that the Woodhenge 
excavators ‘ surely desired to collate Woodhenge with Stonehenge m 
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respect of orientation '; and that the * adaptatioo of data to theory 
appears in the hypothetical orientation of Woodhenge Mr Engk- 
hcart assures 113 tixai by these expressions he did not in any way imply 
tfiat the excavators were determined to press or distort facts to fit a 
preconception, but that he meant no more than this™that the excavators, 
struck by a general sitnilari^ in plan of the two monuments, were 
glad to think they discovered tacts which, in their sincere belief, enabled 
them to find the several features of Stonehenge, including that of 
orientation, vi^iich they accept, matched in those of Woodhenge. 

^ ^ %H 

We have abo received a letter from Vice-Admiral Boyle-Somerville 
which w'c regret we have not room to print in full* The writer refers 
to his own papers on Orientation, published m Arcuaeologia (voI* 73) 
and in Antiquitv (vol* i, March 1927)* He claims that the are 
^ere for anyone to see, and suggests that field-observation with 
instruments is a test of orientation and recommends it to sceptics. 
We wish to be perfectly fair to both sides, but we thjnk ihnt our 
readers >vill now nave heard enough about orientation, to say nothing 
of Stonehenge; and we therefore promise them a truce for, say, five 
years* 


Volume V 

With the present ntunber the fourth volume of Antiquity is com* 
pleted and expressions of appreciation continue to reach us* At thesamc 
time the number of original subscribers inevitably becomes graduaUy 
amaller--^ougli the operation of natural causes—not, we are glad to 
know, through dissatisfaction. We would again point out that our 
supporters can help us by bringing Antiquitt to the notice of their 
fnends. Last year quite a number of subscribers adopted the editorial 
sugg^tion of making a Christmas present to a friend in the fonn of a 
years subscnption, and we are sure that this can be extended to 
mutual advantage and sitisfactiDn, With this issue we insert a renewal 
notice for subscriptions for 1931 and as we have said before an earlv 
resronse re a very great convenience* We have endeavoured to omit 
the form from copies sent to those who make their payments through 
banks, or who have paid in advance* 



Submarine Discoveries in the Mediterranean 

by A, Merun* 

M&nbrt dt Clnstitat dt France^ Cotaervaieur ou jVfiic^e du Xootttv 

H idden beneath the Mediterranean is a matchtesa collection of 
^Equities; but for centuries the sea has jealously watched over 
its treasures, allowing ua no more than an occasional peep, 
Somelimes when a harbour is being deepened the dredger brings up an 
unj^ortant specimen, such for instance as the massive sSver patera with 
designs in gold, a splendid example of Alexandrian art, noiv in the 
Bardo Museum at Tunis ; or tJie bronze statuettes from the harbour of 
Bona ffound in July 1912), one of which, representing a girl—‘Unfor* 
tunatcly headless—seated on the ground» is a rare combination of 
grace and artistic skill. At other times again it is the haul of a 
fishennan which gives back to us a fine piece of sculpture. Thus It was 
that in 1832 near Ptombino there was fished up out of the sea the Apollo 
of the early 5th century BX. which is the pritfc of the S^e des Bronzes 
in the Louvre. Other objects found in the same way are the fine bronze 
headless statue of a boy found near Eleusb in 18^, and acautred by 
the Berlin Museum from the Sabouroff collection ; Poseidon holding a 
dolphin, of the early 5ih century, found near Creusis on the Boen tian 
shore of the Gulf of Corinth and now restored and exhibited at Athols; 
and the marble Aphrodite found in 1929 not far from Rhode®. One 
might easily prolong the list. 

These cll^overies are of great, and sometimes exceptional, intrinsic 
interest. They oome back to us romantically from a mysterious world. 
But they serve to stimuLatc rather than to appease our appetite. One 
must therefore feel peculiarly grateful to Poseidon when he is in a 
generous mood, and when syatemalic explorations are rewarded by one 
of those carpes of works of an which m a fit of anger he once sank. 
During the last few yearn he has several times been dxnost prodigal of 
his favours. 


• Truukt^ by the Editor. 
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Cerigotto 

The first instance occurred about Easter 1900* near the little island 
of Cerigotto ^nticythera), which lies off Cape Malea, the easternmost 
point of the Pclopoiincse^ in waters of agetong notoriety, strewn with 
innumerable ship-wrecks. Sponge-fishers at work about 30 to 25 metres 
from the shore observed a compact blackish mass at a depth of 
60 metres ; it was 50 metres long and consisted of statues and other 
objects scattered about amount the remains of a ship. From November 
1900 to September 1901 the Greek Government carried out e^tplorations 
which^ by reason of the enormous difficulties to be overcome, especially 
the depth, underwent many vicissitudes. The pressure which the 
divers had to withstand only allowed them five minutes of use^l work. 
In spite of all this inmortant results were achieved and many objects, 
now in the National Museum of Athens, were recovered, though the 
site does not appear to have been exhausted. The finds include marble 
and bronze statues, valuable uicnst Is, tiles, and amphorae. The principal 
spcdioen is a large bronze statue fished up in pieces but now completely 
restored {i m. 9ijtugh): it represents a young man with upraised right 
arm. (Plate i). The identification has given rise to much controversy, 
nor is the Issue decided yet. It lias been explained as Hermes making a 
rhetorical gesture, as Perseus bolding up the head of Medusa, as the 
Paris of the sculptor Euphranor, or as a young victor at the games 
holding a ball. It is a Hellenistic copy of an original produced by the 
,iVrgive-Sicyonlan school of the ^dy 4th century B.c,, whose artiats 
co^ined a cypicatly Peloponnesian energy of style with a more Attic 
type of countenance. It foresliadows the Lysippean rhythm of the 
Apoxyomenos. The other bronzes are less interesting; the statue of a 
girl, of the middle 5th century, is headless: a statuette of Apollo 
sending (o m, 54 high) is in the style of Polycleitus; another (o m, 4^ 
high), variously regarded either as a Hermes or a Diomede carrying oft 
the Palladium, is of a beardiess man in the act of advancing with care 
and decision. Particularly noteworthy is a head of an individualized 
kind, the copy of a fine portrait-statue of the Hellenistic period. It w’as 
at first regarded as tfiat of an athlete, but the long beard, and the untidy 
appearance and contemplative air betray rather the philosopher. 
Amongst die broken fragments were arms (one a boxcrV, with the 
hand holding a caestus), feet, and a lyre; these cridently belonged to 
bronze statues, but otners came from a couch whosse panels were 
ornamented with the heada of men and ammals in relief. 
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In spite of inevitable mutilations, the bronzes appear to be on 
the whole fairly well preserved when the calcareous deposit and the 
shells attached to them have been removed. It is otherwise with the 
marbles, which have been nibbled and bored by sea creatures till in 
many instances they have been reduced to shapeless stumps. A few of 
them, however, may be mentioned ; though fairly numerous they are 
hard to identify:—a copy of the Aphrodite of Cnidos; a colossal 
Heracles, of the type of the Famese Hercules, and measuring 2 metres 
50 in height (7' 6'): on account of its weight it was only with great 
difficulty removed from the ^ater ; two men forming part of a group, 
one of whom may be Odysseus; a young boy with a rather vulgar 
face, in a stooping posture, the right knee almost touching the ground, 
who has been alternately identified as a combatant suing for mercy, a 
ball-player, a shepherd playing with a girl, and a wrestler; this statue 
dates from the Hellenistic period (last quarter of the 4th century B.c.) 
and is a copy from bronze. Lastly there were remains of four horses 
drawing a chariot. 

Amongst the other objects recovered were an iron anchor and, 
somewhat strangely, some roof-tiles ; also some pieces of wood fastened 
together by iron nails or wooden pins—^theremains of the ship; pottery 
vessels—amphorae, dishes, plates—and glass drinking-cups, evidently 
those in daily use on board. 

It is not easy to be sure of the exact port of origin of the cargo. 
Several of the bronze statues did not come straight from the workshop, 
for under their feet arc fixed the lumps of lead wth which they had been 
attached to pedestals ; the cargo must therefore represent, at any rate 
in part, some kind of plunder. But the great majority of the marbles 
are free copl^ of well-known originals and have plainly been made for 
export. The Greek archaeologist Svoronos believ^ that he had 
practically proved that all these objects of art had been taken from 
Argos, and nad been removed by the order of Constantine to adorn his 
new capital on the Bosphorus. It was an ingenious theory but it 
must be discarded, because it is inconsistent with the place and date of 
the wreck. A vessel sailing from the gulf of NaupUa towards Con¬ 
stantinople has no excuse for being shipwrecked off Cape Malea. Here 
rather it was a ship going from Greece to the west, such as that spoken 
of by Lucian, in which Sulla sent to Rome a picture by Zeuxis taken 
from Athens and which sank in rounding the ratal promontory, or the 
brig Mentor, which was fitted up to convey the Parthenon sculptures to 
Lord Elgin but which never passed Cerigo. As for the date, two facts 
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now enable to determine It closely. On the metal dial of a 
curious astronomical instrument, the ship's plaiietary with explanatorr 
writings on it, occurs the name of a month wmch was not inserted m tlie 
calendar undl the year 30 B.C,; the wreck must therefore have taken 
place after that date. On the other hand, amongst the smaller objects 
of pottery is a fragment of a basin with ornament In relief which was 
certainly made at Uelos, where the manufacture of thb class of ware 
ceased soon after the beginning of the Christian era. Consequently the 
misfortune which caused the shipwreck at Cerigono may be placed in 
the Augustan period. Sailing perhaps from Athens, the course was 
set for Rome or some other Italian port with a full cargo of statues 
destined for sale, 

Mahdia 

It was to meet the demand of rich Romans for Greek works of art 
that about eighty years earlier there sailed for Italy another vessel 
which, after cmbaAing its cargo at the Piraeus, met the same fate 
off Mahdia on the Tunisian coast, between Susa and Sfax. Here also 
the discovery was made by sponge-fishers, at the beginning of June 
1907. The depth is less, only 39 metres; but jt is ^ujte formidable 
enough, and it is aggravated by the much greater dbtance from the 
shore {4800 metres). 

The shipwreck was explored by the Direcdon des Antiquitis de la 
Tunisie in six successive campaigns (1907-1 j and in 1913). Contrasted 
with that of Cerigotto, which consisted mainly of statues, that of Malidia 
included a large number of marble columns; about 60 have been 
counted placed in seven parallel rows, ^vith a total length of 24 metres. 
There are also other architectural pieces-—bases, Mocks, cornices, 
capitals, especially the last. Probing below has revealed a layer of 
wood about 20 centimetres thick, representing the deck. Then comes 
the hold where the more valuable objects were preserved—bronze and 
marble statues, statuettes and reliefs, fragment of bronze furniture and 
vessels with delicate reliefs* the remains of large ornamental objects of 
marble, craters and candelabra. The whole col lection is in some 
respects not unlike that of Cerigotto, but is much more varied. T^e 
excavations, if one may so call them, have filled several rooms of the 
Bardo Museum at Tunb. 

As at Cengotto, too, the bronzes are in general very well preserved. 
The one which is most impressive is of Cupid, victorious after an archcry 
contest. He has just alighted, and hb wings are still outspread ; hb 
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right hand by a gesture indicates the newly-won crown ; in his left he 
holds his bow, now broken. Here wc have a good cop)r of an original 
of the 4ih century B.C., in which various influences, particularly that of 
Lysippus, converge. 

Of less aesthetic value, but sufficiently remarkable for its archaistic 
style, is a little bronze herm of Dionysus. (Plate ii). His beard and 
locks arc curled wiili extreme care; a long fillet covers his head with 
fantastic convoludons. By singular good fortune the work is signed 
with the name of Bocihus of Chalcedon, a well-known chaser and 
sculptor of the first half of the 2nd century B.C. 

Two large bronze cornices appear to have ornamented a votive 
offering, a trophy in the form of the prow of a ship. They arc adorned 
with busts of Dionysus and Ariadne respectively. 

There arc, besides, eight big statuettes. The three mc«l surprising, 
two dancers and a clown, are grotesques—dwarfs with disproportion¬ 
ately large heads; they are represented as dancing wildly to the 
accompaniment of rattles, and are irresistibly comic, especially the 
girls. They dbplay Greek art in a realistic garb that is not familiar 
but none the less characteristic. 

A graceful Cupid, covered with jewels and charms, the head 
crowned, dancing and singing to the music of a zither, belongs perhaps 
to the last trio. Another bronze figurine biinp us back to the great 
traditions of sculpture ; a wild-fac^ Satyr, tall and slender, ready to 
leap forw’ard—his passionate expressive attitude recalls the w’orks of the 
Pergamcnc school. A Hermes of Polydeitan style holds out his right 
arm in a rhetorical pose. 

Other smaller statuettes had been the ornaments of furmturc— 
Satyrs \nth lank sinewy forms, crouching greyhounds, a comic actor 
seated on a round pedestal winch must mvc topped a candelabrum. 
Busts of Nik 6 , Athena, Artemis, and of Maenads were applied in relief 
on furniture and other objects, together with galloping griffins, heads 
of Maenads and comic masks. Heads, one of a neigning horse, full 
of vitality, and several of mules and ducks belonged to bedsteads, like 
those from Cerigotto. Two lion-heads and two masks of laughing 
young Satyrs have been re-attached to the aides of a bra2dcr on wheels, 
^e Mahdia ship contained many other objects—vases of every 
description, tall candelabra, hand lamps—ail for the embellishment of 
the houses of the rich. 

Compared with these bronzes the marbles, just as at Cerigotto, 
have suffered severely from their long sojourn Ixmeath the sea ; only 
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too often there survives nothing but a corroded and unrecognizable 
lump of stone. But disfigured though they are, the marbles have a 
story to tell. When we examine them we find that they were objects of 
commerce. The workshops where they were made employed methods 
of mass'production with due consideration for speed of output and 
economy. The statues are made up of separate pieces, quite small in 
size and easy to handle and transport; they could be manufactured 
simultaneously by workmen c^ded accordmg to their skill. Little 
care was taken to see whether me raw lump was of adequate size or how 
the pieces joined together. The top or back of a head was often formed 
of a piece attaclied to it separately and secured by a large leaden rivet. 
The line of junction often passes across a shoulder and even through the 
middle of the cheek. We also have several heads destined for statues 
of more than life-size—^Niobc, Niobids, Satyrs male and female, and 
youths. The best preserved, which has a calm and somewhat dreamy 
expression, is an Aphrodite; the head is attached to part of the bust, 
but there was no right shoulder ! 

Enormous craters, broken into countless fragments, four of which 
however have been mended, give us further valuable information about 
the methods of the sculptors. Our four bowls, surrounded by bacchic 
scenes of Satyrs and dancing Maenads, consist of two similar pairs. 
On one of the pairs we have figures of the same character, and placed in 
the same order, as on the Borghese vase, found at Rome in the i6th 
century and now in the Louvre. The other two had exactly the same 
subject as a vase from the Campo Santo at Pisa. The artists responsible 
for them copied assiduously to supply a present demand, and sacrificed 
all originality in their efforts to produce esisily what they knew their 
patrons would welcome. 

Several candelabra in the neo-Attic style, of a fine ornamental 
ch^cter, have, on a triangular base supported by the foreparts of 
griffins, several rows of round plates held one above another by bunches 
of acanthus or baskets of leaves. (Plate in). 

One of the most surprising discoveries was that of Greek inscrip¬ 
tions, which appc<^, from their context, to have been car\'ed for use at 
Athens, the majority in temples of the Piraeus. This proves that the 
wrecked ship sailed from Athens, and embarked its cargo at the Piraeus. 
What we can only infer for the vessel of Cerigotto, we can state as a fact 
for that of Mahdia. 

^ re^rds the date of the shipwreck, there is abundant evidence 
that it took place at the begirming of the ist century B.c. ; it is only 
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necessary to mention some. Amongst the mass of jarSi ptates, dishes 
and quems on board was a humble terracotta lamp whose ffaxcn mck 
survivc<l in a <^rboniized state^ showing that it was in actual use* It 
belongs to a type manufactuMd at the end of the 2nd century b.c. The 
anchors—huge masses of lead two of which, weighing between 1300 
and 1500 pounds (6oO“70o kilograms), liave been recovered—are of a 
type in use during the tst century b*C. 

The vessel living been loaded at Athens and lost during the first 
quarter of the cst centuiy, it is pertinent to observe that in 86 b.c. 
Athens was captured by Sulla, and the Piraeus plundered and burnt. 
We dare not go so far as to state that Sulla himself ordered the con¬ 
signment, but it is nevertheless probable that ^e events of the year 
8h caus^some of the objects to be tom from their natural surroundings 
and put upon the market. Some shrewd merchant had collected Lhem, 
added a number of newly-made statues, ornamental pieces, furniture 
and objets-de-luie turned out by the workshops. He srupped the whole 
consignment overseas, most probably to It^y, to meet the growing 
demand of a dientfele for whose benefit the monuments of Greece were 
pillaged and her masterpieces reproduced more or less faithfully by 
the processes of industry. For in the 1st century n.C, AUtens still 
retained her prestige as the home of art* A number of sculptors woriced 
in succession there, copying always the same models and adoptmg 
methods which were ctpedidous though not lacking in skill. They 
derived their inspiration from the w'oris of a noble past wliich they 
justly reflected. The wrecks of Mahdia and Cerigotto prove that the 
authors of these copies had not, as had previously been imagined, 
emigrated to Italy, but that they remained m Greece and above all in 
Athena, whence right down to the last century of the Roman Republic 
were exported to the peninsula thousands of shiploads, such as ours, of 
statues, cdlumns, sumptuous furniture and choice trinkets. 

Marathon 

These two important discoveries raised the hopes of the s^tue- 
fiahers, whose expectations of more good fortune were not disappointed. 
About the middle of June 1^25 the crew of a fishing-smack in the hay 
of Marathon hauled up in its nets an almost perfect bronze statue 4 feet 
3 inches (i metre 30J nigh, now in the Athens Museum^. It represents 
a boy holtUng his right hand above his head, and sviih Im left liand held 
slightly forward. In his left palm was placed some fairly bulky object 
which has disappeared. The true interpretation remains conjectural, 
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though the most varied opinions liave been expressed—that it is Hermes 
looking at the tortoise which he is about to convert into a lyre ; that it Is 
a boy nolding a hghting-cock, or balancing something, or carrying a 
lamp ; or a Wetorious athlete gloating over the prbse he has just w*on, or 
a young hruit-picker, or even a dancing satyr! It is a work of art 
both charming and tasteful, and an original of the second half of 
the 4th century B.c, From the poise of the head, and from the 
genei^ attitude and slightness of the model, it may be attributed to the 
school of Praxiteles ; whilst the face, the treatment of the hair and the 
knowledge of anatomy seem to suggest some degree of influence from 
Lysippus. Although regular ‘ excavations * have not yet been carried 
out at the place where the statue was hauled up, it is plain that we have 
here to deal with a shipwreck; at the same time there were found 
remains of planks and tne foot of a bronze candelabrum. The site is 
remarkably promising. 

Artemision (Euboea) 

A little later, in September 1928, Zeus the Thunderer emerged 
from the sea. 

Two years before the National Museum of Athens had acquired 
a bronze arm obtained from the channel north of Euboea, opposite 
the ancient site of Histiaea. The discovery aroused the cupidity 
of dealers, who formed a conspiracy to remove secretly the image 
whose existence was betrayed by this arm ; they were on the point 
of succeeding in their bold venture when the Greek Government 
intervened just in time I The prize was a fine one. The statue is 
6 feet 8 inches (zm. 09) high ancl almost complete, for the two broken 
arms fit perfectly to the body ; apart from the filling of the eye-sockets, 
there is missing only the object which he was brandishing in his right 
liand, doubtless the thunderbolt which the god, standing firmly with 
legs astride, is about to hurl with a vigorous and lordly mien upon the 
target to which his other hand is pointing. (Plate iv). Others hold that it is 
a Poseidon brandishing his triaent. This original, cast for a temple, is 
most remarkable on account not only of its beauty but also for its date, 
for it goes back to about 460 b.c. The arrangement of the hair, with 
its encircling plait, occurs on the Fair-hairea Boy of the Acropolis, 
and on the * Apollo with the Omphalos \ This archaic feature is to be 
observed also on the Laborde head from one of the pediments of the 
Parthenon recently acquired by the Louvre ; here it is associated with 
^ expressive naturali^ already close to that of Pheidias and shown 
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both in the rendering of the beard and the body. A piquant feature 
was finding round the waist of Zeus the rope with which he had been 
fastened to the ship. 

In the same spot, 700 metres from the shore and at a depth of 
48 metres, there was found in the autumn of 1928 the forepart of a 
galloping life-size horse with out>stretched neck and short mane. 
It belongs to the middle of the 5th century B.c. There was also 
found the h^ure of a young horseman with curly hair, like that of a 
negro, and with limbs stretched taut as if he were controlling his mount; 
at first sight it seemed too small and too late in date to belong to the 
galloping horse, but it probably formed part of the same group. 


The * excavations ^ resumed in May and June 1929 yielded fresh 
portions of the horse and rider, as well as terracotta amphorae used by 
the crew, the ship's lamp, pieces of the hull of the ship with bronze and 
iron nails and leaden casings, a leaden anchor, and hca>7 boulders 
which had been used as ballast. If there were actually present amongst 
the pottery vessek some of Arrctine ware, as has been stated, the wrede 
would date either from the last decades before the Christian era, or 
from the first part of the isi century AJ>., and we should come back yet 
once again to the period of the wrecks of Cerigotto and Mahdia. 

After so many almost miraculous finds, what have the shores of the 
Mediterranean in store for us, strewn as they are with bronzes and 
marbles which have been overw'hclmed by tlie waves ? Chance dis¬ 
coveries followed up by s^-stematic research will be able, more surely 
than any other method, to recover in all their radiant brightness a few of 
those ancient masterpieces * whose great inexpiable loss was mourned 
by subject GreeceThe rapacity of the Romans, greedy for the artistic 
treasures of Greece, and the fury of the elenaents which abstracted some 
portions of their booty, will have had at least this advantage;—they 
have already enabled us and will in the future again enable us, to re¬ 
discover in a remarkable state of preservation wonders which, had they 
been left in their original homes, would long ago have disappeared for 
ever. The old * loruf of shipwTeck *, by shdtering them in nis bosom 
for twenty centuria, has saved them from destruction and kept them 
safe for our enthusiastic appreciation. 


Tran.slator*s Note 

M. Merlin's article reminded us of a letter we received some years 
ago from Profe^or J. L. Myres, Wykeham Professor of .\ncient Histoir 
in the University of Oxford. We sent it to him again and received it 
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back with several remarks added. We have bjs authority to prim the 
rolloAviu^ note combining the information in the two letters:— 

The exploration of submarine antiquities hm been much discussed ; 
but little has been done owing to the great practical difficulties involved. 
The present facilities for submarine research and for salvage probably 
makepossibfe much that was out of the question formerly. 

The whereabouts of the \^Teck containing part of Lord Eletn's 
collection is not precisely known. Wrecks of ancient ships have been 
only rarely locat^, 

Sit(^ of sea-fights are of course better identified, though not many 
with precision. Salamis has been ' dragged' a little, but without 
success, though one would not expect much subsequent sitting there. 
Unfortunately this bay has been used so much as an anchorage large 
war-vessels, especially during the War, that much damage may have 
occurred. Nothing appears to have come from Syracuse ; Actium is 
probably silted ' Lad^ is now about a mile inland, owing to siltage, and 
the bottom is much too deep for excavation. Besides, wardships do 
not carry cargoes of works of art, and the bronze beaks and other fittings 
w’ould be very unmanageable, even if they were found, tn deep water. 
The great difficulties encountered m the recovery of Caligula's state 
barges, in shallow w^ater, where it was possible to drain the lake, give 
some idea of the risk of involuntary damage at grt^tcr depths to con¬ 
structions which must be essentially of timber. 

But aerial reconnaissance wifi greatly increase the efficiency of 
submarine exploration. I have never myself seen a wreck \ n deep water; 
but where the bottom is white sand, 1 have seen rocks and large tufts of 
seaweed easily from on deck in 6 or 8 fathoms, and I remember a sudden 
reversing of engines and 'hard-a-port-ing* of helm in 22 fathoms over 
a patch of' white ground * off Kos on a bright day. From the air, in 
calm Mediterranean ^vater, the general contours of the bottom can be 
made out a considerable distance from shore \ but as I had no chart 
with me when I ^vas up, I cannot give absolute depths. 

At Navarino {I am told) tlie Turkish fleet is clearly visible, and also 
the wt^eckage of an earlier sea-fight bctw'een ^leys, probably Turkish 
and Venetian. But I know of no ancient site where there is actual 
evidence of wreckage. 
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British Excavations at Constantinople 

by D. Talbot Rice 

T he study of the ardsacology of eastern Christendom is as yet still 
in Its infancy and the students of east Christian and Byzantine 
art have b<^n few and far between in England. But of recent 
ye^ there has arisen a new and more general interest in die civitiMtion 
which was so violently condemned by Gibbon, and work both of a 
theoretical and of a practical character has been undertaken on a wider 
scale. With the ^eoretical or ptirely scholastic aspect we are not here 
concerned; but it seems of interest to present a brief survey of the 
actual work which has been undertaken by British investigatorB at 
Constantmople, the very centre of the Byzantine dvilization. 

During the last four years c?tcavation on a larger or smaller scale 
has been in progress, and six separate sites have been examined more 
or less elaborately as funds have permitted. In 1927 and 1938 a large 
Expedition, supported by the British Academy, was in the field. In 
1920 and 1930 funds were raised in England for work of a more 
modest nature, but the results ivcrc none the less interesting and in one 
instance discoveries were made which can well be classed within the 
realms of the sensational. 

In 1927 the British Academy Expedition^ led by Mr Stanley 
Casson of New College, Oxford, undertook the iovestigatioti of the 
Hippodrome, a simctune of far greater importance at Constantinople 
than in other dries of Roman origin, for it served the purposes of 
stadium, theatre, parliament and general meeting place alike* Built 
by SeptimiuB Severus in pre^Byzantine rimes, iSe Hippodrome has 
undergone numerous changes and modifications, and today the andent 
site is so built over that it was only in one small area on the western side 
that we were able to examine the outer walls. But our investigations 
served to establish the exact dimensions as to width and system of 
construction,and accurate plans were made of the sphendone or^uthera 
extremity, the substructures of which still survive aboveground. More 
interesting were cxiavations along the central line of the race course, 
the position of which was easily to be traced because of the three 
ancient monuments which survive today the built column of Per- 
phyrogenitus, the bronze aerpenl import^ from Delphi by Constantine, 
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and the column of Theodosius, an Egyptian obelisk of Thothmes III, 
placed upon an elaborately decorated base of early Byzantine work. 
(Plate i). We found that iberc was no actual * * spina ’ separating the up 
and down sides of the course, as is usually the case in such monuments. 
Rather there existed a scries of monuments, each standing separately 
from the other. In ancient times there were many more than we see 
today, and some of those that have disappeared must have been of the 
hrst importance. But little trace of them remains and we have to rely 
on the mverse accounts of travellers and historians if wc wish to gather 
any idea of their character.* 

In addition to the work at the Hippodrome, excavations w'cre 
carried out in collaboration with the Ottoman Museum, but under 
Mr Casson's direction, at the Golden Gate, the great triumphal entrance 
to the dty which has remained closed for thoroughfare ever since 
Byzantine days. The passage was blocked and tlie magnificent 
appearance of the gate was greatly marred by a vast accumulation of 
debris, tlic greater part of wWch was removea by us. (Plate ii). The 
excavations ^'cre also extended to the small outcr^te, which w*as once 
adorned by a fine scries of bas-reliefs. Sir Thomas Roe, British 
Ambassador, or rather representative of the Levant Company at 
Constantinople in the early eighteenth century, had attemptea to buy 
the reliefs, without success. It would have t^n better for the cause 
of art had he succeeded, for extensive cxca\'ation disclosed the fact that 
a few fragments only have survived the hand of time and the few 
fragments are badly broken. The fine work that they exhibit scrv'cs to 
whet an appetite which can now never be appeased.* 

The second season of the Academy Excavations, directed by Mr 
Casson from Oxford and by the author on the spot, was generously 
supported by Sir Joseph Duvecn. Wc were principally concerned in 
lajnng bare a structure adjoining the northeast comer of the Hippodrome, 
which was known in Byzantine limes as the ‘ Baths of Zeuxippus 
The building was destroyed to a great extent in the Ni^ riots of A J). 532, 
but its former importance is attested by more than one historian. Our 
prospects were of the brightest, for not only did the final determination 


* The retults of in ihc Ifippodrornc and neighbourhood were published in 
1928, uxuler the title * Preliminary Report upon the Eacavations csrricd out in the 
Hippodrome of Conitantinople in 1927 O^ard Vnxotmty Prtn, 

* The results of work at the Golden Gate will be published by Mr Casson in the 
near future. 
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of the site throw considemble light on the vexed question of the 
topography of the Great Pa|ax^e^ but abo there w^as a hope of sensational 
finds. Actually the structure more than a bath ; it was tn fact a 
kind of museum* in which were preserved the finest of statues imported 
from Greece and Rome when Constantinople assumed the rdle of the 
world's greatest city, Our researches proved that fate had dealt hardly 
with the statues ; a few fragments only had survived* But the bases 
that had supported them were there, or at any rate some of them, with 
the names inscribed upon them, and tlie walls of the once famous batha 
were in general well preserved. (Plate m). Minor finds, loo, were 
profuse. Most striking was a small but very fine cloisonne enamel; 
more important in the history of art were numerous fragments of glazed 
pottery which, when considered together with those of the previous 
year, enabled us to undertake a detailed classification of the material, 
They showed that the ceramic art of Byzantium was one wliich can be 
considered on cqu^ terms witli those of Persia, Egypt or Italy,* 

At the same time a secondary excavation was undertaken in colla¬ 
boration W'ith the Ottoman Museum and under the direction of Macridy 
Bey, curator of the Museum, m a Turkish building railed Sirmakesh 
Han, close to the mosque of Bayazid* Preliminary work had disclosed 
architectural remains of vast proportions and these were uncovered as 
far as the standing buildings of the Han would permit. Two podia of a 
large triumphal arch were discovered, and around them were strewn 
fragments of the arch that had topped them, (Plate iv). Historic^ 
data showed us that we had to d^ w'ith the once famous triumphal 
arch of Theodosius the Great, markirig the site of the fomm Tauri, 
through which passed the ' mese * or great central street of the city . 
The unusual decoration of tlic columns of this arch is of considerable 
interest in the history of ornament; the actual construction is important 
for the study of early Byzantine architecture ; the remains identify the 
site of a long forgotten structure and finally the detenniiiation of the 
monument shows us the line which was followed by the mese between 
the Golden Gate and Saint Sophia* Inceresting in this last respect 
were two large tunnels of brick, each some two and a lialf metres in 
height, which ran between the podia of the arch, below the surface of 
the ancient road. These apparently followed the line of the mese, for 
they were found again by a Evanish archaeologist, Mr Wett, during 


*1111; ia {niblkbed and ducuasfd by the nulnr in *Bymilinc Gluzed 

Pottery'. Oxford, 19310. 
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recent excavations around the base of the colunm of Constantine, about 
halfway between our arch and the church of Saint Sophia,^ 

T^s marked the close of the Bntisli Academy Excavations, but 
in the following year Mr Casson was able to raise mon^ in England 
for the inveaiigstion of a Byzantine church, Saint Mary ranachr^ios, 
which been turned into a mc^que at the lime of the Turkish 

conquest. It had been ruined by a fire in !9i6» The work was 
carried out in the name of die Ottoman Museimi, under the direction 
of Macridy Be)', and produced finds of the very first importance in the 
history of Bj'zantine art. Tlie results will be published in detail in the 
near mture. In the meantime W'c can offer a view of the church, in 
which the elaborate work and the fineness of the brick decoration be 
distinguished* (Plate v). It shows also the nature of the building, a 
double church with a third addition on the southern side* Of these the 
northern church, which originally had five aisles, is the oldest, dating m 
part from the sixth century. Before the investigations little was to be 
seen within, but removal of plaster haa disclosed remains of a sumptuous 
decoration* A sculptured cornice marks the tops of the windows and 
surrounds the base of the dome* The capitals of the piers that support 
the roof are of the finest, and double columns with capitals attadicd 
separate each of the three fights of the numerous windows* The second 
church, to the south of the fonner, is of thirteenth century date^ It has 
three aisles, but the northcni one is actually tlie extreme south aisle of 
the earlier church* wiuch was denuded of its two exterior aisles at the 
time of the building of the later structure* Here remo^'al of plaster 
again disclosed fine capitals and cornices, but the work is hardly as fine 
as that to the north * Both churches were originally elaborately decorated 
with wall-mosaics, but these were almost all stripped ott when the 
building became a mosque. Finally, to the south again is a long 
vaulted structure, which was added as a tomb-chamber in the Middle 
of the Palaeologue period. The architecture is not very ambitious 
and the tombs were apparently not very rich* But in the debris w'hich 
covered the floor, botn here and to the north, some extremely fine 
sculptured fragments were found, tvhich belonged not only to the 
cornices already mentioned, but also to a magnificent arch which bore 
the heads and busts of the twelve apostles*‘ With the marble were 


♦Far % discriptioci of tht warfc « *he arch, as veil as in the bfliht of Zeuxippus* 
ttx ‘ Second tepon upon cxcavidoiia carried out ml Cbnslantinople ^ Ck^&rd, 19^9+ 

t 'piyy. lufl. been recunsbracted ami is noiv on I'icw in the Dteoman. Muieuin. 
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tinearthcd fragments of ceramic revetment; most of them arc small, 
but they are extremely important, for they enable us to date with 
certainty a distinct type of paze and pottery. Strewn here and there 
were portions of marble, white, red or green, incised so as to contain a 
filling of bone, ivory or ‘ pitc de verre llic objects to which the 
framents t^long can be best classed as icons, though they show a 
technique hitherto unknown. Certain of them are well enough preserved 
to perimt a restoration of the figures which they bore ; on others portiona 
of designatoiy inscriptions survive, which show that they depicted our 
Lord, the Virgin or one of the numerous Saints commonly revered by 
the orthodox church. 

A further investigation of the northern church provided even more 
surprises, for on the roof were discovered four small chapels, one so to 
speak at each comer of the dome; and close to one of these was found 
a complete icon of the type just described, which represented Saint 
Eudoxia. The icon lay with its face to the mund, so that it first 
appeared as a slab of marble ; it must have been laid there by a w orkwn 
when the church was turned into a mosque, or perhaps at a later 
restorauon in 1631, when the mosque was re-endowed under the name 
Phenari Issar. 

In 1930 work was once more resumed, this time by the author in 
the district of the Myrelaion. A small church known to the Turks 
as Budroum Ojami survived there and this had alw'ays been identified 
with the well Imown church of the Myrelaion, which was endowed by 
the Empmr Romanus Licapenus and in which he was buried, together 
with various members of his family, in 944. Removal of Moslem 
plaster showed that the building was never very elaborately decorated 
and it docs not seem as if it can be much earlier than the eleventh 
century. Hi^orians tell of the richness of the Myrelaion and of the 
royal tornbs it contained, none of which were met with during our 
invests^tions. It thus seems that we must seek for the church of the 
Myrebion elsewhere. But the Budroum Djami is none the less 
interesting, for invest^tions disclosed the fact that it is actually a 
two-storied church. The ancientground level is mark^ by the road 
in the foreground of pbtc vi. Ttic accumubtion behind the road, 
which has the appearance of a hill on which the church sUnds, is actually 
a filling which fudes the lower church. This is a three-aisled construc¬ 
tion with roof supported on four columns. At the level of the roof a 
colonnade or ambulatorv about one and a half metres wide, supported 
on arches, ran around the outside of the building. The vaults can be 
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distiDguished at the bottom of the walls of the upper church as showTi In 
plate VI* This * ambulatory ' was reached from below apparentty at 
the east end, but no stair has sun'ived. When once reacned it was 
possible to walk all round the building and to enter the upper church 
by whichever door was desired. The lower edifice, with three aisles, 
exo^narthex and roof supported on four columns was undoubtedly 
a church and not a cistern^ as some authorities have suggested. Its 
identity is proved not only by its plan, but also by tlie absence of a 
special cement which is invariably found on the walls of cisterns. Tlie 
vast accumulation of rubbish witiiin, which reached to a lo^el of five 
metres above the floor, all belongs to the Turkish period. 

Otir investi^tions were extended bevond the confines of the smalt 
church in tw'o directions. To the northwest a large cistern, already 
knoivn, was re-examined with interesting results, for it w'as found that 
it was actually a construction of nud-Byzandne date which fills up a 
space bounticd by the massive stone walls of a more important building, 
dating at the latest from the period of Constantine. To the south we 
disclosed a large circular building with four small angular niches in the 
northeast and corresponding comers. Within it were strewn numerous 
architccmral fragments from tlie walls above, among them two complete 
and three fragmentary double columns of marble, with finely sculptured 
capitals. The nature of llieir decoration and the style of masonry of 
the walls showed us that w^e had to deal ivith a building which must be 
assigned at latest to the sixth century. The remains of an elaborate 
floor in opus Alexandrinum show that the edifice w'as of considerable 
irnportance. But its nature or purpose is uncertain and ita idcntification 
wilt demand conaiderablc historical research. 

One feature of the four years'work stands out with striking clearness, 
namely the vast amount that remains to be discovered about the topo¬ 
graphy of Byzantine Constantinople. Of the largest buildings of the 
city we know something, but of those of secondary' or even many of first 
importance, we know practically nothing and tlie numbers that lie 
buried and foigoucn appear to be without end. It remains for the 
archaeologists of the future to disclose such of them as may be important 
in the study of history and art. Constantinople, the greatest capita) 
of the medieval svorld, who in her day boasted a power as wide and a 
civilization as accomplished as that of either Rome or Athens, has until 
now escaped the spade of the scientific investigator. Such svork. which 
was impossible before the war, is no^v simple of execution, thanks to a 
new and enlightened regime. 
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Recent Discoveries in Persia: a review* 

by Oscar Reuther 

Profntar^ Dr^sdtn Vtmjtrfity 

publish in the form of an article a sununarv' of Professor 
yy Herzfeld’s important researches in Persia. He is describing 
them in a new journal which he has founded for the purpose, 
and of which four parts have already appeared. This journal is of 
course in^spcnsable to ail students who wish to keep abreast of the 
work which he is doing. Archaeological!v Persia has long been a 
closed area and it is still by no means fully opened up to scientific 
research. Professor Herafeld is working there practically single-handed 
but H.I JVl, the Shah has taken a personal interest in the progress of his 
work and has accompanied him on some of his expeditions* Such 
evidence of official interest will be most mtifjing to orientalists, and 
we look forw'ard to the further results which must follow from such 
induenttal recognition,— Editor, 


Ernst Het^feld has acted for many years as adviser on antiquarian 
matters to the Government at Teheran, and is now recognia;ed as one 
of the chief authorities on ancient Iran* Tlie publication of the results 
of his in v^tigations is ^^ry welcome ; a second series is also projected— 
the Iranische OenkmMer ^ intended to ^ve a detailed description 
of the monuments recently examined: architectural,archaeoloeicarand 
epigtaphic. 

It is twenty-five years since Hei^feld first saw the ruins of Mashad- 
i-Murghab, the Pasargadae of the ancients. He now presents, in the 
first pm of his new journal, a short preliminary account of the excava¬ 
tions by which he has considerably increased our knowledge of the first 
royal residence of the Achaemenids, The besT»preaerved monument in 
Pasargadae is the tomb of Cyrus, which is familiar chiefly thioueh the 
photographs of Dicula/oy. Herzfeld realized (hat the porticc^ sur- 
rounding the terraced substructure on which rises the burial-chamber 


* Arddobgiuhe MiiuiluHRii uu Inm; edited by Enat Hcnteld. Vol i 
para 1-3, wl, parr i, Dismeh Bmmer {Enut VahsaA^ i^q and ioVq^ 

winse u fo 4 pmU ytatfy) RM so. Review tnnsbted by RoUnl G. aJ^' 

of Gliigow Loivtaity, ^ ^^^***, 
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does not belong to the original plan as hitherto assumed, but is a mosque 
erected in ^e 13th century with material robbed from ancient Perwan 
sites. Entirely new discoveriw have been made by the excavation (in 
1928) of the tcmple-aitc, which lies in the middle of the extensive 
ruin-field of the old city. Two stone altars were tong known to be 
there. Excavation has shown that these stand in a large rectangular 
courtyard enclosed by a wall; on the narrow western arm of this court 
there rises a terrace-structure in six tiers. It is impossible to determine 
whether the uppermost platform of this structure was merely an open 
place of worslup or had a special temple-chamber erected on it. But in 
ilcrzfcld*8 opinion, there must be assumed the existence of a chamber 
with a saddle-roof, more particubrly because he regards the tomb of 
Cyrus as a reproduction in stone of such a tiered temple. In any case 
this newly-discovered shrine at Pasargadae is the oldest, and so far the 
only known, temple of ancient Persia. Some remains of the palaces were 
alreadv familiar, for example the ruins previously termed the * palace 
with the relief * and the * palace with the pillar Fresh examination of 
bo A hidings proves that Uie former, with its still standing pillar on 
which is the relief of the winged genius, earlier identified with Cyrus 
himself, is the great gateway of the palace pounds. The second had 
already been recognized as the audience-haJI of Cyrus, and, as recon¬ 
structed. w'as thought to correspond to the Apadanas of the later 
Achaemenids in Persepolis and Susa. Hcrzfelu^s excavations have 
corroborated the earlier attempts at reconstruction made by Diculafoy 
and von Bissing-Schuler in so far as they have show n that at the rear of 
the palace, corresponding to the entrance-hall between the two comer 
chambers, a poruco running along the whole length of the building 
opened out between pillar-buttresses {Anten). The remains of the 
capiuls are of special interest; as in Persepolis, their chief motif 
consists of the fore-quarters of two beasts placed back to back. Besides 
bulls and unicorns known to us from Persepolis and Susa, lions and 
horses have been used for their decoration. 

Our knowledge of the architecture of the ancient Persians has also 
been considerably increased by the excavation of another ruin lying 
in the middle of the palace-group, of which a single pillar still remains 
upnght. This is the dwelling-palace of the king, a rectangle of 76 m. 
by ^ m. with a hall containing two rows of pillars, probably made of 
w>od. the frontal of the house; the latter is divided into a series 

of parallel ^ambers, and in the middle of it is a nearly sq uarc room with 
SIX rows of stone pillars. Cyrus therefore did not Uvein a ‘ Tatcharam * 
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like Darius in Peraq>olts, but in a house of a much more primitive type 
than the palaces of the bter Achaemenids. Parts of the door-rd/ef 

remains of the painted frescoes which are preserved afford some 
idea of the artistic decorations. The whole lay-out of the palace-quarter 
must have been very extensive. The individual buildings* to which 
small pavilion-shaped structures w'cre attached» obviously stood in a 
l^e garden. A reservoir and pipes for the water-supply have also b^n 
discovered. The whole was enclosed by an apprmamately rectangular 
wall, and it was defended by a fon on a mound iimnet^tely to the 
northeast. The importance of the excavations, which it is very desiiablc 
should continue* lies chicliy jn the new light they throw on Vhe earlier 
stages of ancient Persian art. This b shown to have developed from its 
own beginnings, and the assertion so often made, that the ouildings of 
PersepolU can only have arisen under the influence of Ionian Greeks, 
must be rejected as erroneous. The account is illustrated by some 
photographs of the excavations of the palace, two sketches of the temple* 
and an excellent map of the ruin-field and its surroundings, the vrork of 
ITer2feld's coUaborator Fritz iCrefter, 

Herzfeld also giv^^ much new inforTnation concerning Persepolis 
in a report on the condition of the ruins, written in French and Persian 
for the Persian authorities, with an appendix containing suggestions for 
their preservation. All earlier investigators had Med to observe 
that the palaces to the south of the terrace formed a lay-out with several 
court*yar^, cut oif by w^lls from the audience-hafis of Xerxes and 
Dari^ ; in their midst, in front of the palace of Xerxes, known from 
inscriptions as * Hadish *, stands a high rectangular platform, possibly a 
place of worship. Particularly important is me fact that at Persepolis 
too we now have knowledge of'ihe remaina of the dty which surrounded 
the palace-terrace to the south* wrat and east* beaidi^ parts of the dty 
wdls and the ruins of a building with the relief of a Fratadara, which 
points to the e.xistence of a temple. The maps, drawn by Kreftcr, 
illusp^te the topography of the aty and the individual mins. Further 
details could no doubt be obtained from good air-photographa, taken at 
a suitable season of the year. 

In the second part of his journal Herzfeld reports on archaeological 
discoveries in Southern Kurdistan and Luristan, In Tepe Giyan and 
Iznahri, the prehistoric mounds of rums near Nihawend* many pots 
were found by peasants* painted in monochrome and of various shapes, 
dosely akin to the pottery of Susa u. Besides these, fine bronze 
weapons, daggers* lance-heads, arrow-heads, and some very remarkable 
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axes were discovered^verv elegancy aliaped and showinga lugh technique 
of casting, ornamented wntli animal heads and other decorations, TTiey 
bear a partial resemblance to some of Woolley's finds at Ur^ as do also 
the copper girdle-clasps and diadems and earrings of gold and silver ; 
while other articles correspond to those which arckno\v'n from Buropean 
sites, the so-called Noppiftringe and double spirals, Tlic majority of 
tlie seals are signets of the early type found in Asia Minor, while cylindrical 
seals are rare, ^ The finds from the mound [anahri, as well as the contents 
of a m^alithic tomb at Silweran near Khurramabad, belong to a 
culture dating to the beginning of the third millennium^ To the south 
of the ruins of Susa, the rock-reliefs of IVtalamir bring us to quite 
another period. They are derived partly from the early Elamite, partly 
from the /Vraacid era, and these latter are important for our knowledge 
of Sassantd rock-sculpture, Herzfeld gives a representation of such a 
* sub-Arsadd' relief, which the British consul in Ahwa^, MrMonypermv, 
has receutly discovered at Shimba in the Bahktiari country. To tlie 
same period, the first century aj>„ may be dated the remarkable shrine 
Masj 1 d-i:" 5 ul a im a n , investigated by HerzfeM; this lies in tine middle of 
the oilfields, forming a great terrace of t20 m. by 150 m,, on whidi 
are the remains of a square-shaped building, probably a fire-temple. 

In rile remainder of part i fa) and in parts f {3) and n (i) of me nmv 
journal Is a searching invegtigation into a subject ^longing rather to the 
domain of histor)^' and in particular the history of religion, but all the 
same of ^eat interest to anyone who is concerned with the archaeology of 
ancient Iran. This is the much-debated question as to where and when 
the prophet Zara^^ustm lived and taught, Herzfeld approaches the 
problem with a critical survey of the historical and geographical material 
contained in the sources, the ancient Persian cimeifomi inscriptions, 
the accounts of the Greeks—in particular those of llcrodotus and 
Ctesias—and the Avesta literature. Even though the linguistic deduc¬ 
tions of the wnter only be followed by tlie specialist, yet no-one can 
sound logic of Herzfeldi's conclusions. Briefly summarized, 
r^c Zaraihuaira sprang from the noble Median family 

of Spitama and was a contemporary of Hystaspes, who, as head of the 
younger line of the Achaemenid house, held the satrapy of Parthava 
logi^er with the district of Zranka (later Siatan),and became a convert 
to the teaching of the prophet, who had taken refuge with him. His 
son Spentadata slew the usurper, the ,\Taguft Gaumata* and under the 
^e of l^us restored the empire and rule of the Achacmenids, and 
brought about the triumph of the new creed. 
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The Lion and the Unicom 

by Cyril G* E, Bunt 

An interesting discovexy, made dutring the season excavations 
three yeara since on the liistoric site of Ur, has moved the writer 
to carry to a conclusion some researches originally started several 
years ago* Many able pens have been exercb^ in dealing with the 
wider archacologiwl and historic significance of the discoveries as a 
whole, but the indiridual objects have as yet scarcely attracted the notice 
that th^, for the most part, deserve* 

It is proposed to speak only of one of these objects here—pethaps 
the most interesting so far unearthed* This is a spedcs of chequer- 
board with its squares co^o&cd of engraved shell plaques framed with 
bpis-tazuli (see pbte)^ Tliat such a gaming-board should have been 
preserved thus through the ages is of interest; but cv'en greater interest 
attaches to the symbolic or decorative motives dispbved upon the 
squares of the board ffig, ih It will be observed that among the 
motives referred to is that of the lion and unicorn m opposition. 

There is a wide-spread impression, at least among English speaking 
races, that the legend of the Lion and the Unicom is peculiarly British, 
That it b not so may ^naequentJy come as a surprise to many w ho rccaU 
the well-known English nursery rhyme : 

The Lion and the Unicom were fighting for the crown, 

The Lion beat the Unicom all round about the town. 

These lines have been thought to refer to the heraldic supporters 
of the royal shield of Great Bntain and the Union of England with 
ScoU^d under James m 1603 (fig- a). But the point has rightly been 
questioned, notably by one W'riier in NqUs and Queries* who refers, in 
support of his contention, to two large tapestries in the collection of 
Pnnee Borramco. These tapestries, whicn are at that Prince's cele¬ 
brated palace of Isola Bella, Ligo Maggiore, he states are' apparently of 
sixteenth century or earlier ", One of them represents a lion and an 
unicorn in combat, with a crown between them. The other depict® the 


* Scries 10, x, 394. 
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unicorn being pursued by the lion around a quaint representation of a 
medieval walled-town, which occupies the centre of the tapcstr)-. 

There seems but little doubt that these two tapestries illustrate the 
old rhyme referred to and arc therefore of great interest. TTicre is 
small chance pcrliaps of assigning a definite, dogmatic date to tapestries 
of this period without close examination, but it indeed they arc of the 
sixteenth century they show that the story of the rhyme is a survival of 
an almost forgotten rolk-tradition. The two episodes are so circum¬ 
stantial—identical in fact—that they must be connected. Even if the 
tap^tries are of later date it is unlikely that they should have been 
designed to illustrate a popular iingle about the arms of England. We 
may conclude, therefore, tliat the story is one of more anaent origin 
and wider application. 

That the legendary association of the lion and the unicorn was a 
familiar thing in the days of Shakespeare is shown by the words of 
Timon of Athens :—wert thou the Unicom pride and WTath would 
confound thee, and make thine own self the conquest of thy fury *. The 
reference is of course to the legend as met with in the old b^tiaries, such 
as Gessner's Historiae Animalium (1551-87), Topseirs Four-footed 
BeasU (1607). and others. In Spenser’s Faerie ^ueene we have it 
admirably expressed : 

Like as the lyon, whose imperial powrc 
\ proud rebellious unicorn defyes, 

T'avoidc the rash assault and wrathful stowre 
Of his fiers foe, him to a tree applies. 

And when him ruiming in full course he spyes 
He slips aside ; the wHlcs that furious beast 
Hb precious home, sought of hb enimyes, 

Strikes in the stroke, nc thence can be released, 

But to the Victor yields a bounteous feast. 

It w'as a time, as wc know, when travellers’ talcs of fearful and 
wonderful animab, seen during protracted sojourn in the ‘ mysterious 
East *, gained ready credence—a time when the unicorn’s reality was 
implicitly believed in. 

The rich s3rmbolism of the medic\*al Church embraced the unicorn 
now as the l)^ of Christ, now as an emblem of purity. But the lion 
wd unicorn together seem to have remained for ages almost entirely 
in the less exalted realm of popular folk-lore. That, even so, they w*ere 
nevertheless sometimes employed in a quasi-religious manner wc shall 
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see later; indeed a vestment powdered with them is mentioned in an 
inventory of the time of Henry viii, in 1530. 

In tracing the history of their close association backwards through 
the past, as we propose doing, it is only natural that we should look 
towards the East, whence so much of our legendary lore has come. 
And first we will look to Russia, that strange barbaric l^d where Eastern 
and Western cultures seem to have coalesced, producing a chdlization 
neither oriental nor occidental, but simply Russian. 

About ten years before Spenser published his Faerie Queene, the 
famous Cossack chief Ermak, hero of a hundred traditions and songs of 
the Don Cossaki, w'as engaged by the merchant Strogonovs to further 
their trade among the Tatars of Tobolsk, This outlawed chief of the 
wild Cossack tribe, who conquered Siberia in 1581, and then laid the 
\'anquished province at the feet of Ivan the Terrible, carried with him 
three standards which are still preserved in the Oruzheinaia Palata at 
Moscow. One of these bore as an emblem a dove, the other two each 
the device of a lion and unicorn disposed for battle (hg. 3). 

Without leaving the galleries of the Oruzheinaia Palata we can 
discover an earlier example. For here, among the objects in the one¬ 
time Imperial Treasures, stands a celebrated throne of can'cd ivory. It 
W'as a wading gift from Byzantium upon the occasion of the marriage 
of Ivan HI, in 1469, to Zoe, daughter of Thomas Palacologus the 
brother of the last emperor of B}'zantium. In consequence of this 
alliance Russia assumed the device of the double-headed eagle, and this 
device occupies the central panel of the back of the throne. But the 
flanking panels, easily next in size and importance, are canxd, one with 
a lion, the other an unicorn, among scrolled foliage in relief ffig. 4), 
.“Vbove the lion, perched on a branch, is a dove, the significance 01 whose 
presence will be referred to later. 

The fact that tliis throne is of Byzantine origin is important to 
remembw, as contributory to the due appreciation of another example 
of the lion and unicorn of the same (fifteenth) century. In the 
Biblioth^que Nationale, Paris, there is a Greek manuscript of the 
Proverbs of Solomon and other fragments, including pharmaceutical 
redpes. Incorporated with one of these is a painting representing a 
tree with fruit and a youth standing between the branches eating of the 
same (fig. 5). ^ On cither side on the high twigs sit two parrots, below 
them at the side arc two storks and near them a lion and an unicorn. 
At the root of the tree are tw’o mice, one black and one white, W’ho nibble 
into the trunk. Now in spite of its presence in this fragmentary, 
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century manuscript, this picture depicts an episode in the 
quaint medieTal romance of Barlaam and Josepfiat, with which, in some 
way, the [ion and umcom tradiiion. has some connexion. 

Briefly, this was a Buddhist story brought from India in the seventh 
century by a monk of St, Sava Monastery, Its theme inctudes the story 
of a youth, pursued by Death, who takes refuge in the Tree of the 
Pleasures of the World. The mice eating into its root, so that presently 
it ivtll fall , are day and night—the passage of time, 

* ► Paris manuscript is not the only instance in which this 

incident is depicted with tne lion and unicorn present. It occurs again 
on one panel of an ancient door of bronze at the Uspenski Monastery of 
Aleksandrov, Vladimir government, Russia. From an inscription 
thereon the date of the door is fixed as fourteenth century'^ ('336)^ 

With this example w'e will leave its association with the mtcreating 
old TOMHce referred to and its clearly defined use in Christian 
symbolism, but may note the occurrence of the lion and bull in combat 
as a Cb^tian symbol so early as the twelfth century. It occurs as one 
of a series of carved stone panels in the famous Monastery of Mount 
Athos, and it is associated with other mythic beasts—gryphons and 
sirens—and the pine-cone, which are all motives common to Syrian art 
of pagan times (fig. 6). 

dually Syrian in feeling is the next example to be considered. It 
occurs upon a beautifuily preserved ivory casket of the eleventh or early 
nvdfth century in tht Kaber Friedrich Museum, Berlin (fig, 7}. It 
IS Significant that this is of Syro-Egyptian workmanship and decorated 
with ammal groups and birds, carvea in relief. Among these the lion 
and umcom group occurs in a similar attitude to that of the last example 
r.e. with the lion seizing the unicorn by the flanks. This attitude in 
jwtnt of fact IS the one usually manifested in the numerous examples 
that are met with in the earlier ages. 

The motives upon the Berlin casket are familiar in Mycenaean 
byzantine-ooptic, and Perso-sassanid art. And that the lion and 
umcom are there depiacd is dear, although the latter animal has a 
iX)\^ne look. He has undoubtedly but one horn, in one figure twisted 
m the approved unicorn fashion, in another conventionaliwd in a 
Icliated manner. In one compartment, perched upon the back of the 
oovmc animal, is a bird. 

Wc arc here on the threshold of a period when we get ample 
evidence ^t, in these days, the lion and unicorn, the lion and bull and 
c%*en the hon and gazelle were identical. The proof that the symbolism 
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of these variants b identical lies as aiucb in the re^on of psychology as 
of logic* For, apart from actual demonstration»one feds that wherever 
the group occurs the self-same tale is told* After all this is a basic 
cssentiul of all truly signiheant symbolbni* 

Another Egyptian example« a smaU panel of the same period, on 
^vhicli the two b^ts are carved in relief, was exhibited at the Munich 
Exhlbidon of Muhammedan Art in tqio* Both these examples are of 
course of post-Coptic age, but the influence of Alexandria—the city of 
Euclid—had not died out, Roman an drew therefrom largely also, 
notably in the arts of painting and mosaic. So it is not iii^propnate 
that our next earlier example should be drawn from Roman Europe, 

In 1830 a most interesting discovery of Roman gold and sUver 
work was made at Berthouvilie, near Eemay (Eure), in France, Thb 
treasure (now in the Cabinet des Medaiflcs, Pans), included s flne plate 
or disetts of silver. Round the upper rim is displayed, in relief, a spirited 
series of animals in pairs* Among them arc the lion and unicorn 
confronting each other ; and, as the piece b ascribed to the Gallo- 
Roman epoch (first to third century)» it takes us in our enquiry over 
eight hundred years further back* To about the third century "also b 
ascribed the wall painting of a grave chamber in Palmyra, in the Roman 
style, on which we see several times repeated a lion pursuing a gazelle. 
A fine, though fragmentary, representation of the subject again b to 
be on an Interesting Attic marble in the Museum at Athens (fig, 8), 
Thb b at least a century earlier and may even date from the first century 
of our era. Et$ occurrence on certain medals of Sinope and Tarsc 
testify to the spread of the myth among the Greeks of the Satrapies* 
Passing to the pre-Christian period we find so many examples that 
only one here ana there can be selected for remark. It becomes 
increasingly diflicult to differentiate between the opponents of the lion, 
although he himself b Invariably unmbtakablc* The unicorn, the bull, 
or the gazelle seem to have been selected at pleasure. And here we may 
mention a very significant point—It is invariably the lion who gains the 
victory in the fight, 

for the opposing animal, where it b the bull, particularly in 
Assyrian art, the artist more often than not has represented the animal 
in perfect profile and, logically enough, show^ only one horn, Thus 
the antmal b, to all appearance, an unicorn, U was doubtless the 
verisimilitude of such representations seen upon the bas-reliefs, etc., 
tliat led early travellers to vouch for the actual exbtence of the 
unicorn. 
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In the Hermitage, Peirpgrad, there is a celebrated relief of Cybcle 
(Goddess of the carth)| along the base of which ja a frieze depicting the 
Hon and bull in combat. It is of Greek workmanship or the third 
century B,c. Wc will speak of this connexion with the goddess later. In 
the Hermitage also is to be seen an example of the fourth century b,c, 
on the wonderful Chertomlyk quiver-sheath of b^ten gold^ a che/ 
d*oettvre of Graeco-scythian art. But probably the most not&le example 
of this century is to be found at PersepoHSt Darius' old capital of the 
Persian Empire, It forma a striking part of the decoration of the 
stairway of Artaxerxes Ochus, the approach to the Palace of Darina, 
constructed 3C8-340 BX. On either side is a colossal representadon of 
the lion and hull, or unicorn, for it has the conventional single horn 
protruding forward (fig, 9). The lion has pounced upon its opponent 
and has seized it by the fianks, and the group is wonderfully realistic 
in its essential details. One may say that this is a charatteristkC attitude 
of the two beasts at this, the time of its most proUhe manifestation. It 
b found engraved on Babylonian and Assyrian cylinders, on the vases, 
seals and sculptured scones of the epoch of the Aindes, and is carved 
on the tomb ot Xanthos, In the British Museum is an engraved ostrich 
egg from a Phoenician tomb, (about vu century B,c,)^on which, the sub¬ 
ject again occurs (Hg, to), 

.A curiosity which in every way b most remarkable is to be found 
in the pages of an Egyptian satirical papyrus likewise in the British 
Museum, It b dated m the period of Ramescs tit (about izoo it.c,), 
and depicts a remarkably well-drawm lion and an undoubted unicorn 
each sitting on a low stool playing a game w'iih ch^-likc pieces on a 
board between them (hg, n). If this is a satire and not in any sense 
symbolic at Least it certainly shmvs, not only that the myth of the Hqn 
and unicorn was known al that date in Egypt, but that it was sufficiently 
popular to give the allusion point. It also suggests that the myth had 
probably some close association with a chess-like game. 

An interesting example on a Chaldean cylinder of green marble 
has a bull evidently pursued through a country of great plants by the 
Hon, who has seized it by the back leg and grips it with the oilier paw 
on the flank {fig, li). 

The Assyro*Babylonian period gives us more than one example of 
the two animals on coins of Croesus. There is one in the Cabinet dcs 
MedalUes,Paris, showing the heads only, and here again ffie bud lias but 
one horn. The coin was struck betn-een 560 and 546 b,C. But 
Babylonia provides us with a very much earlier example—a tablet 
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turned up from the earliest stratum on the site of the JVIerkes quarter 
of the ancient city of Babylon. Found among cuneiform tablets of the 
period of Hammurabi (3250 it is incised with the hgurcs of the 
Iron and bull in combat, characteristically grouped {fig, 13). 

One of the moat ancient representations of the antagonism of the 
two beasts is that on a fragment of shell—a section of a howl —from 
Sumer ffig, 14), that ancient, pre-semitic scat of civilization out of 
which the great Babylonian Empire rose. This small piece haa been 
assigned to the epoch of Ur-Nina, one of the earliest kings of La^sb 
w'ho reigned somewhere about 3000 years b.C. On it is engraved the 
familiar scene of the lion setaing the bull (agafo in this specimen it has 
only one horn), and, diough somcwJ&at rou^ in execution, it is unmis¬ 
takably the very subject we have traced back through thousand 
years. And now, on the gaming board from Ur, we have a representa¬ 
tion that may be as early as 3500 b.C. 

The extraordinary persistence of the subject through fifty-five 
centuries of s3?Tnbolic art would lead us to surmise that it has its origin 
in something deeper than mere fancifulness—something far more 
important to mankin d than the mere record of a natural antipathy 
between two animals, one mythical. Its exceeding antiqultv points to 
the fact that the root idea of which it is the symbol must have oeen the 
perception of an event of great importance to man. In a word, it must 
be looked upon as a religious symbol. 

To the Sumerians, Babylonians, Assyrians—indeed to all primitive 
people—one of the chief events ever recurrent in their lives was the 
coming of Spring, The sequence of the seasons is personified in their 
hierarchy and, as a preliminary to tiie full effulgence of Summer, the 
Sun-god finally vanquishes the powers of Winter during the season of 
Spring, 

Bui the ancient nations just enumerated were by no m^us i^orant. 
They were, in their day, the dviUaed world. Among their attainments 
not the least remarkable was their knowledge of the heavenly bodies. 
Hence their religion was greatly astrological and their symlxjU tJiose 
which are familiar in astronomical nomenclature today. 

Now although every one is familiar with Cancer and Capricorn as 
being the solstitial signs since classical times, it is rjot so well known 
that in prc-classic tlines the solstices occurred in Leo and Aquarius. 
And It is to these pre-classic time^ that the earliest vestiges of the myth 
of the lion and bull (or, with its one horn, one may l^idmately say, 
the unicorn), have been traced. But the most signifWnt fact for us b 
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found to be, that, at this period, when the Summer solstice was in 
Leo (the Lion), the Spnng equinox was in Taurus (the Bull). 
Spring, the bringer of new life to the earth, was ine\'itably followed 
by Summer's fierceness. Thus we may say that the lion and bull 
(generally with one horn be it remembered), sjTnbolire the triumph of 
Summer over Spring. 

But we must remember, too, iliat it would not merely commemorate 
the natural fact. It would necessarily assume a religious aspect, for 
the progression of the seasons under the sway of the solar gods is exalted 
in tne Babylonian as in all primitive rclimons. And altnoueh certain 
very telling arguments have, with show of reason, been brou^t against 
the theory of Astral theology as a complete system, vet it is an admitted 
fact that the rcli^on of ancient Babylonia w'as largefy composed of solar 
myths. The Solar-god held prenuer place and we find the dawn myth 
depicted on the tabl^ with the Sun-god, Shamash, issuing from the 
portals of dawn—a pillar on cither hand surmounted by the lion, symbol 
of the god (fig. 15). 

As time went on there was a tendency (as pointed out by King, 
an excellent authority), for Shamash of Sippara to absorb the lesser 
solar gods, which led to * the differentiation of the functions of 
Shamash during the various seasons of the year and the various times 
of the day among these minor deities. In this way Ninib, whose chief 
seat appears to have been at ShirguUa (Lagash), b^me the sun-god of 
the spnngtime and of the morning, bringing joy and new life to the earth, 
while Nergal of Kutha was regarded as the sun of the Summer solstice 
and of the noonday heat—the harbinger of suffering and death *. 

Does not this, all unexpectedly so far as King is concerned, take 
us to the very heart of the myth whose iconography wc have been 
considering ? I am convinced that it does. 

If support were needed wc might refer again to the Cybele relief 
in the Hermitage where the lion and bull frieze has erident bc^ng 
upon the veneration of the Great Mother of the Gods and the Sun in 
Leo and Taurus. In classic times Cybele, with her consort Attis, 
^mbolized the relations between Mother Earth and her f^ruitfulness. 
They were worshippi^ annually at the Vernal equinox. The pine-cone, 
fruit of the Babylonian Tree of Life, was a symbol of Cybele and it is 
found among the motives associated with our subi^, even so late as 
the eleventh cenmry,on the ivory casket at Berlin. Tlic pine-cone is also 
closely associated with the Mithraic cult and wc may recall that Mithras 
was identified with Shamash by the Chaldeans and with Helios by the 
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Greets of Asia Minor. The dove is almost alw^ays pnesent in the 
Mithraic sculptures and also occurs occasionally with the Hon and bull. 
Tills bird wns tiie ancient si^ of the Pleiades and its significance is 
explained by the fact that at the epoch when Taurus was the equinoctial 
si^ of Spring the sun rose with the Pleiades. How even this detail has 
survived the ages is seen by the dove on the ivoiy" throne of Ivan in 
{fifteenth century)^ and on one of the banners carried by Ermakt together 
with othcra bearing the lion and unicorn in the conquest of Siberia 

(isSO- 

Another ptunt must be touched upon^—the significance of the lion 
and unicorn in the illustrations of the Barlaam romance. We may 
recall the presence of the two mice, one white, one black, nibbling 
at the root of tlie tree. They symbolized day and night. The Hon 
and unicorn, set likewise on cither hand, may doubtless be looked upon 
as a further pious hint of the passage of time-^he progression of the 
seasons—Spring giving way to Summer, joy and youth inevitably being 
followed by suiicring and death. 

The example on the Sumerian shard is now, by the discovery of 
the broken gaming-board of Ur, perforce relegated to a secondary place 
in pmint of antiquity ; for, by Mr Woolley's computation, the latter is 
more ancient by about five hundred years. This of itself is interesting 
AS it takes us back well to the middSe of the fourth millennium b.G, 
But the occurrence of the de^'ice of the Lion and Unicorn, as an 
appropriate motive of decoration for such a board, may perhaps be 
sufficient to suggest that the game for which it was used was an early 
species of chess, analogous we may surmise to astronomical chess of 
later centuries. The twelve squares would support this hypothesis. 

That mythological or symbolic figures were not unluiown upon 
chess-boards, even so late as die medieval period, is seen from an 
example exhibited at the Munich Exhibition of Mohammedan Art, 
r^io, (vol. IV, no. 350^)* But juat how' definite an import these or 
similar fiimrcs might luve in reference to the game it would be difficult 
to say. In all probability little more may be postulated titan an appro¬ 
priate piece of symboliam for a game which w-as in essence a combat. 

Yet early references to the game in India and Persia show that at 
least sometimes considerable symbolic value was attached to the game 
of Cfmtr^mg, Thus we have the Chatrw^-nanmk among the oldest 
MS, of Pahlawi works (1123), wliich relates the supposed history of 
the game. The author, (1 quote the version given by hlurray in his 
History of Chess), puts into die mouth of Wajurmitr the words ^ ‘ I 
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fashion the board of New-Artakhshir in the likeness of the land of 
Spandarmadhf and 1 fashion thirty men in the likeness of the thirty 
days and nights; I fashion h^een white in the likeness of day and 
fifteen black in the likeness of night; I fashion the movement of each 
after the likeness of the movement of the constellations, and in the 
likeness of the revolution of the firmament'. 

Among the various modifications derived from Indian chess is 
the Spanish form Grande Acedrexy played on a board of 12 X >2 squares, 
and among the names of the pieces we find both the Lion and Unicorn, 
Also in the circular-chess game of Lqs EscaqueSy the board has seven 
rings each divided into twelve parts—each * house * being alloncd to 
one of the signs of the Zodiac, It Is played by seven players with seven 
pieces, and it therefore may be more than mere coindoence that with 
the board from Ur there were found seven square pieces, black with 
five white spots on them, and seven squares of white pearl engraved with 
animal figures. 

In the present state of our knowledge k would of course be going 
too far to suggest that the game of chess, or even tlie dice-game nard, 
its forerunner, was played in ancient Sumer, But there would seem 
little doubt that on the gaming-board of Ur, where the Lion and Unicom 
or Lion and Gazelle occur, we have a symbolized allusion to the tiadi* 
tionary antaconiam of the Sun-g*^ of Spring rising in Taurus, and the 
Sun-g^ of Summer which rose in the sign of Leo. And the Sun in 
Leo is invariably the victor. 
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Yucatan: New Empire Tribes and 
Culture Waves 

by J. I.FSjjn MiTCUEix 

the of these papers* * dealing with certain problems in the history 

and archacol(^ of Ancient America an account was given of the 
Maya Old Empire and the possible causes w'hich lead to its collapse 
in the fourth or sixth centuries Ad?. The whole tract of Xibalba 
probably deserted, its inhabitants scattered, and the alien theocracy 
which had inspired a great semi-civilization destroyed. 

But to the north and south of the Old Empire area there presently 
ensued a diffusion of Mayoid culture impossible but for the catastrophe 
or series of catastrophes which depopulated such great sites as Copan, 
Uaxaemn and Palenque, leaving them abandoned For 1500 years to the 
invesdgatory prowlings of snakes, pumas, and, culminatingly, of such 
fauna as that Noah O, Platt whose name J. L. Stephens found carved 
on the waUs of the Palenque palace. * From arcliaeological evidence tt 
would appear that Maya culture sprtad by way of Oaxaca up to the 
Valley of Mexico, Here, fostered by the Toltec, it took root and 
flourished with such vigour that, at a still later period,it had a profound 
influence on the arts and crafts of the Totonac of Vera Cruz South¬ 
wards, like influences app^r to have inspired the Cocl^ culture of 
Pa n a m a and even spread through the Panama neck into South America, 
leavening the beginnings of the Andean pre*Inka barbarisms, Mean^ 
while, the Xibalban city-builders themselves disappeared without 
further record. 

It is again necessary, however, to emphasize the fact that Old 
Empire history is entirely without record, apart from the innumerabte 
datings on its monuments. The very name Maya was probably 
unknown in Xibalba, Not only lias no contemporary written account 
of its history and downfall f^en foimd and transliterited, but, in 
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subsequent Amertam cultures upparcnily inspired by it* there is 
no scrap of tradition Uiat can be definitely identified with the Old 
Empire. The mytlis of the barbarous Quiche of the Pacific coast do 
indeed allude to a nebulous ‘Xibalba’ which the present writer accepts 
as a reference to the Old Empire. But such an acceptance is only 
tentativet and one with w’hlch few Americanisis agree. 

Yetj in spite of lack of reference to an historic Xibalba, the Spaniards 
who landed in America a thousand years after its collapse discovered 
on the neighbouring peninsula, of Yucatan a race now generally identified 
as the descendants of the Old Empire popuiaiion. Tlie identification 
cannot be regarded as more than partially proved. The thousand 
years of Yucatecan history U a blur of uncertain traditions, myths, 
legends—some of which point towards cultural and racial influences 
radii^y un-XibaJban. Yucatecan art, architecture, sculpture, script 
and calendar appear not so much debasements of their Old Empire 
counterparts (the architecture has improved in technique as it has 
degenerated in imaginative concept) as half^alien variations on a half- 
forgotten theme. In consequence of the curtailment of the ^cient 
calendar, Yucatecan buildings lack the profuse datingsqf the Old Empire 
sites, with the result that Yucatecan tradition-history is almost 
entirely dateless but for tlie record of a single family-group—the 
Tutul Xiu, whose name suggests an un-May pi origin and whose 
apparently mcaninglesa wanderings across the antique Central American 
scene stilf induce almost as much confusion among Americanists as they 
probably did among the Xius* contemporaries. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest an outline of the Yucatecan 
cultural paases and the racial and migradonal causes from which those 
phases originated. The multitude of material uncorrelatcd in any 
such framework remains productive not only of ludicrous perennial 
ihcorirings in the popular press on the subject of ^ njysterious ’ Yucatan, 
but leads such authorities as Captain Joyce and M. Genet to identify the 
great figure of Quetzalcohuatl-Kukulcan variously as ‘ the ripple or 
catspaw, bom of wind and w'atcr, the aspect of w'hich suggests feathers, 
and the motion a snake and as an actual Toltcc general, with biography 
and pedigree 1 

Some synthesis is required of the data available to the modem world 
from the following four sources : Thf Booh of Chi Ian Bafum, laconic 
and frequentiy contradictory records of the history of the Tutul Xiu 
family-group already referred to, wTittcn in the Zuyua (literary Yucate¬ 
can) tongue but in Latin characters ; the legends and mythsTcollected 
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by tiic ^ly and mid-CHXupation Spaniards, espedallv the clerics Landa, 
Lizana, Cogolludo, and the historian Herrera ; tlie scanty datings^ 
according to the Old Empire * long-count ' sj^tein, found m two* or 
perhaps tfiree, Yucatecan sites : the architecture and sculpture of the 
New Empire mins. 

The Ckikn Bahm record opens with the 3*atcment that in a 
* Katun 8 Ahau ' (probably a.d. 163) the Tutu! Xiu, tinder the 
leadership of Holon Chantepeuh, set out from Nonoual, ' to die west 
of Zujva and in the land of Tulapan \ 

All three localities have been identified with various portions of the 
New World. The Abb^ Brasseur de Bourbourg’ would have Nonoual 
in Oaxaca, ToUcc territory, and sees Holon Chantepcuh's exodus as a 
drifting raid of aliens into Maya country, MJVI, Genet and Chelbatz" 
substantially agree with their countryman, but place Nonoual m 
Acallan, west of the Laguna de Terminos. Captain Joyce, on the other 
hand, finds it ‘ at present unidentified, but almost certainly somewhere 
in the Central Maya area 

Tlie French historians, believing in a Nahua origin for the Tutul 
Xiu, conclude that ^ Tutul ' probably meant ‘ Toltcc It is certain 
that long years afterwards the enemies of the ^Gu, the Cbcomes and 
other were in the habit of dubbing the Xiu ‘ strangers \ in the 

sense of the Greek ' barbaroi Also, the Xiu notabiUlles themselves 
seem to have religiously eschewed the * Tutul ' from their personal 
names, Nadidxiu. 

Now, in A.D, 163, if the Bowditch correlation of the Old Empire 
and Gregorian calendars is correct, Paknque, the Xibaiban Florence, 
ceased to date its montmtents and was presumably deserted, as w'erc 
possibly other northern sites such as Comalcalco and Ocodngo. The 
cnjption of the * Toltcc * Xiu may have had connexion with a great 
b^harian raid upon those cities—a raid from which tiie Xiu did not 
withdraw, for forty years later they settled at ’ Chacnouitan another 
unknown site, but one, it is 10 conclude, somtnvhcre on the borders 
of Xibalba and the still uninhabited peninsula of Yucatan. As early 
as 200, as is now known from the recent discovery of various small 
skt(^, emigrants from the siill-ftounshing Old Empire cities of northern 
Chiapas were slowly advandng towards the Rio Hondo and its con- 
fiuentSt Chacnouitan , with the Tutul Xiu in the role of * Mayaized ' 
barbariana, may h ave been one of those emigrant settlements, 

’ Ifiit&trt da piupin ^ 19Q7. 
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lliis s^nchront^aijtjn of events is justified if the dales in the 
various Chtim Balam records be treated selectively. For^ about tcx> 
years bter, c* AJ>, 300, the Tutul Xiu are stated to have abandoned 
Chacnouitajif and by AJ>. 300 the Old Empire was crashing to its fall j 
Copan, Llaxactun^ Mench< 5 * Quirigua, Ixtun desenedi possibly in a 
wild confusion of famine and civu war which aUo affected the Xiu 
settJemenL But of those e\^nts die Xius, if implicated in them, left 
no account. They emerge out of the darkness of over another hundred 
years w^th the laconic statemeni that, c. A.D. 420, they * discovered ^and 
presumably settled in) Zian Caan'—anothcr name for Bakhalai In 
southern Yucaian. 

There^ for the moment, they may be left, while conaideralion is 
given to the movements of other refugees from the fall of Xibalba. As 
has been stated before, the Yucacecan Maya, though obviously culturally 
influenced by the Old Empire, had no definite record of racial relation 
witit it. But it is at least possible that the traditions of the Great and 
Little Descents were basea on facts, and throw* some light on the fate 
of the Xibalban survivors. 

No such possibility of myth enshrining history wm regarded as 
warrantable by most of the AmeiicanisL'* of last century, headed by 
Dr D* G* Bnnton. Dr Brinton imposed on nearly t^^ery American 
tradition or legend a * sun-myth ' interpretation which still lingers. 
But ilie theory of the inevitable creation of gods or symbolical heroes to 
fit the facts of natural phenomena Ls, if not discredited, recognized in 
American archaeology as only partially explanatory. The deification 
of culture-heroes must be regarued as at least complementary to their 
creation. 

According to Lizana* the legend of the Great Descent dcEcribcs 
the invasion of Yucatan by Iizamna and his following. 'Fhis in^^a&ioJl 
came from the west, ^ MM, Genet and Chclbatz, accepting the Great 
Descent as the migration of actual tribes, assign its origin to the Laguna 
dc Termmos. Though their /fw/oiVe b in some respects rendered 
valueless by an unfortunate * loliec complex \ ana an apparent 
ignorance of the results of the last fifty years of excavation, it is at least 
possible that refugees from the middle and louver Usamacinta sites of the 
Old Empire pressed northwards into Yucatan in a great host or hosts 
through the Laguna de Termlnos region. Civilizing the country and 
settling Champoton en route, Itzamna (an idol borne in a litter at the 
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head of the in\'ading tribes or an actual leader bearing the name of his 
god) passed northwards through the barren limestone wastes of modem 
Campeche, and built at a suitable spot the city of Chichen Itza—the 
Wells of the Itza. 

No dates arc, of course, given for this migration. But Chichen 
Itza, Tuluum on the eastern coast of Yucatan, and (a doubriul ca^) 
the small site of Xcalumkin arc the three New Empire localities which 
possess buildings inscribed with dates according to the Old Empire 
calendar. The Chichen Itza date b approximately a.d. 350, the 
Tuluum one approximately a.d. 300. 

Either, therefore, the "Great Descent was in the nature of a rapid 
march of refugees from the scene of the Old Empire collapse, reaching 
northern Yucatan several years before the Imal abandonment of 
Xibaiba, or—the generally accepted belief—^Tuluum and Chichen were 
clcruchies of some Old Empire city, colonized by s^ before its fall. 
Itzamna and his tribes of Maya Itza may not have amved on the scene 
until at least A.D. 400, and cither captured these cities or re-peopled 
them. 

It was a desolate enough country into which the Great Descent 
had come from the riverine cities of Xibaiba. There is little or no 
surface-flow of water in Yucatan, but cenotes, great natural wells, 
appear in the limestone. Round these, or, where they did not exist, 
excavating the artificial chultuncs, the Itza commenced to rear the 
single-storied temples and palaces of the Old Empire. What pro¬ 
portion of the in\'aders was composed of artists and craftsmen w*ho had 
escaped the Xibalban <Uhdcle it is impossible to tell, but the spiritual 
impulses behind the art manifestations of the ancient culture were 
certainly more than half-forgotten. Carving of the distinctive statue- 
stelae of the Old Empire soon ceased. Of oavil, probably one of the 
early dries built—in company with Itzamal ana 2 ^ama—by the Maya of 
the Great Descent, Dr Spinden says* ‘ the sculpture is very flat and 
crude, but the free and easy postures indicate that the crudity comes 
from decadence rather than inexperience \ The * katun count *, a 
crippled version of the complicated andent calendar, and signifying an 
almost complete loss of mathematical attainments, came into vogue. 
Nothing is certain of the personnel of the miction, but there were 
probably few pure-blooded survivors of the distinctive class or race 
which, there is good reason to believe, had ruled Xibaiba as a gigantic 
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iheocracy. The warrior cacique, the habch uinic or " real man had 
appeared in Maya liistor)’, owi^g feudal aOeghince to Chichen or some 
such centre, ruling his town or village in which a degraded class of 
masons and artisans sttll built and decorated, priests—heirs probably in 
little more than name to the artists and astronomers of the Old Empire^ 
sacrificed and prophesied. The mass of the population, probably serf- 
agriculiurisis, cultivated the milpas or mahse-plantations round each 
centre, forgot Xibalba, and already regarded the leader of the Great 
Descent, buried in the Mausoleum of the lizamatul at Itzamal, as 
divine. 

This is a possible picture of northern Yucatan in the sixtli century 
A.D* Both architectural and sculptural evidences are uncertain, owh^ 
CO the overlaying of later centuries, but careful research, especially in 
the centre of the region of modern Campeche, may reveal indubitable 
examples of the building and art mocif of this period. 

But this settlement appM^ars to have accounted for only one portion 
of the Old Empire refugees. From the east, according to Lizana, a 
new leader with a group of followers descended on northern Yucatan, 
Such descent (unless, which is extremely unlikely, it was a raid of 
Caribs across tlic sea) could have come only from the southeast, from 
the region of Bakhalal, where the Tutul Xiu had settled. 

The Books of Ckilan Balam appear to confirm the senate tradition. 
They record that, e. AM. 500, the Xiu ^ discovered ' Chichen Itza and 
'were accq>ted as lords of the land', 'rhis, there can be little doubt, 
was the Little Descent, probably made by the Xiu at the head of a host 
descended from the inhabitants of the northern Chiapas and Honduras 
cities of the Old Empire, Possibly Chichen was forcibly captured and 
the surrounding country laid under tribute* There is no record of tliis 
but it is stated that the Tutul Xiu, no doubt in a politic endeavour to 
conciliate the surrounding Itza Mayas, * called themselves Itzas ^ 

Wliatever cultural influences the Ltiile Descent brought are now 
unidentifiable, but the Tutul Xiu appear to have remained obstinately 
alien in liza eyes. About 1 zo years after its capture Chichen, according 
to one version of the Tutul Xiu chronicles, was 'abandonedaccording 
to another * destroyed '. The Xiu were, in fact, probablv driven from 
the capita] by an uprising of the subject Itza popumce antJ set to wander 
Yucatan for another eighty years until, c. a.d, 700, Champoton was 
'seized^ by them. 

If brevity be the soul of wit, the Books of CAi 7 <rn Bofam are 
among the most mirthful records in existence. At this point their 
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brevitv intro'duces anew con>p)tcatioD( and one that appears to liavc 
entir^ mislead such modem Americanists as Dr Garni* and Mr J, 
Eric Thompson,' The Xiu who came with the Little Descent to the 
conquest of Chichen thereafter ‘called themselves Iizas\ and it is as 
' ftzas' that they are thereafter referred to by their chronicles. Accord¬ 
ingly, the abandonment of Chichen, c, a,d, 620, has been taken as a 
desertion of the land by the Itaa populace, another example of the 
mysterious ‘desertion complex*. As careful study of the records show, 
there is no warrant for this belief. So far from deserting Chichen, the 
ftzas probably re-occupitd it again, while the TutuI Xiu, the 'barbaroi^ 
who had remained unanmlgamated in spile of their desire for natural¬ 
ization, were evicted. 

For nearly 250 years after recording the seizure of Chatnpoion, the 
Xiu chronicles maintain a complete silence. It is tw'oi and a half 
centuries of complete darkness in the history of the Yucatecan Maya, 
and it is indeed improbable tJiat even the most intensive archaeological 
research and excavation will succeed in illuminating it, As has been 
said, New Empire buildings are tnosllv undated, and in consequence 
any judgement of the art of this perioef is rendered almost impossible. 
Probably it neither remained static nor (so far as architecture was 
concerned) declined, as has been supposed. Profiting by ages of 
experience, Living in years otherwise a cultural coma, and without 
dbtracting considerations of elaborate mural decoration or group 
rhythm, the Maya mason succeeded in gradually widening, heightening, 
and altogether 'fining' his buildings. Pottery-making and textile^ 
making probably remained at the general level of XiMba, Priests 
conned die ancient scripts and copied them. Serfs idled the great 
plantations. Ciw hatal^s or governors, the ' real men' of the country, 
nunted and possibly indulged in occasional civil war though the settle¬ 
ments were groups in a loose hegemony under the Leadership of 
Chichen, 

The ruling Chichen family of this period MM. Genet and Chelbatz 
identify with the Cocomes, later the rubra of Mayapan and the principal 
enemies of the TutuI Xiu, These Cocomes the French historians not 
only place at the head of the Itsia insurrectionists who had evicted the 
Xiu from Chichen, but trace their pedigree from the kings of an ancient 
Lagxma de Terminos 'city* 1 It is hardly necessary to say that there is 
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tittle or no basis for such pedigree-hunting, or that any account of Netv 
Empire existence from tie time of the eviction of the Xiu until the 
middle of the tenth century is by nature almost purely speculative. 

Then the Xius appear for a moment in the light again. Champoton 
U, AJ>, 950) is abandoned. The Xius are driven out, and, br^iking 
into almost voluble record, the Booh of Chilan Baiam tell how the 
^It2as' (i^. Xius) wandered the forests, homeless> living upon leaves 
and roots. Some catastrophe had smitien the western sea-board of 
Yucatan* 

Its nature MM, Genet and Chelbatz connect with a great Toltec 
invasion of the peninsula under the leadcraltip of the Mexican hero, 
Topiltzin Axdtl Quctzalcohuail, whom the Maya were to remember as 
ttther the god Kukulcan or the bringer of his worship. In the accep¬ 
tance of th& Quetzalcohuatl as an historical personage, MM. Genet and 
Chelbatz follow Landa, who is responsible tor recording the Yucaiecan 
tradition, Mr Thompson also believes Kukulcan may have been the 
leader of a eulturc’invasion. To Dr Brinton and the orthodox 
Amencanists generally Quetzalcohuatl-Kukulcan, like the Toltecs them^ 
selves, remained a 'euhemerized sun-myth *,• Captain Joyce beUeves 
the * bird-snake^ of the Old Empire sculptures to nave been a symbol 
of Kukulcan, and, accepting him as a persomheadon of natural forces, 
considers him an Old Empire god. 

Consideration of events in the Mexican Valley at this time may 
provide some means of escape for this confusion of gods and heroes* 
By the middle of the tenth century at least It appears probable that the 
power of tlic Toltecs, the grtat Xibalban-inspired 'Builders' who 
possibly originated in the Mississippi valley, had oeen definitely broken 
by an incursion of barbaric trib<i into Mexico, Tula or Tolfan^ the 
legendary Toltcc capital, was overthrown and its last king, Fluernac, 
murdered. 

Side by side ivith this tradition of the Mexican V^alley there survived 
a ctuiously complcmenmiy one telling how', at the time of the fait of 
ToHan, the great culture-oringer Quetzalcohuatl, in flight before the 
barbarians, journeyed down to the sea and took ship into the east— 
to return, in the Aztec imagination six hundred years later, as Cone®. 

This Quetzalcohuatl MM, Genet and Chelbatz, as has been said, 
consider an hifltoricai personage—an opinion with which the present 
writer is tentatively in agreement—and make him, not a gentle reformer, 
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but the leader of the defeated Toltec army meditating a setiletnCTt m 
Maya country'. Bui, considering the subsequent influence of the 
Kukulcan worship which it seems Ukcly he carried into Yticatan, the 
matter reqiiirea some further elucidation- 

In sp ite of there seeming to be little warrant for the contention of 
ihc ' diffusLonists ** that the first American seminrivilization owed its 
inspiration to Asia^ it is probable that, in the centuries following the 
fall of Xibalba, Chinese or Cambodian cultural influences played wi^ 
considerable strength on the Mexican Pacific coast and the art and ethic 
of the Toltec tribes- This is, of course, denied by most authorities, 
though Mr Thompson hints at it as a pnssibilitj' in his paper on * Central 
America and the Children of the Sun \ The figure of Quetzalcohuatl 
suggests as many affinities to that of the Buddha as do atlantean 
sculptures of the Toltec palaces to those of the Cambodian, it is 
posable that the coming of his Ic^nd to Central America considerably 
antedated the adventuringa of the Toltec hero who may later have borne 
his name. In spite of the usual sangi^ary rites associated with his 
worship he seems to stand as a definitely alien god in the Centra! 
American pantheons. 

The kukulcan of Lauda, therefore ('Kukulcan' is a hieral 
translation into Maya of the Nahuatl w'ord 'Quctzalcohuatl') may have 
been both a hero with the name of a god and, in the spirit of the early 
Mohammedans, a missionary of tliat god, NIM, Genet and Chelbatz, 
following Las Casas in this particular, land him after his sea-voyage 
across a neck of the Gulf of Mexico at Xicalanco—certainly the region 
towards which Toltec refugee irtbes appear to have congregated in thoM 
years, Tliereafter their acceptance of the literal truth of the legends 
collected by Las Casas and Nunezs de la Vega, flatly refuted as those 
legends arc by the evidence obtained from modern archaeologjcal 
spadc'work in the Usamadnta region, can be no longer followed. For 
they lead the Toltec general Quetzalcobuail to the conquest of the dtjes 
of the Usamadnta basin and the founding of Palenqiie-|-Faicnquc, 
which, according to any modern interpretation of Old Mipire chrono¬ 
logy, had been abandoned some five hundred years, and more probably 
some eight hundred I 

Assuming Landaus Quetzalcohuatl-Kukulcan to have liad the 
human character credited to him, however, and associating him with the 
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undoubted eruption ot Toltcc mSucitccs into Yucatan, it h possible 
that tite Xiu eviction from Cbampoton in c. a,d, 950 may have Iwen 
connected with the landing of the invaders. The Nahua Napoleon may 
have come by sea and for the hrst time in history Nahua and New 
Empire Maya faced each other, 

Yucatan* as ive have seen, was probably fairly unified under the 
luas at Cluchen* except for such pockets of independence as the Xiu- 
garrisoned seaport of Cbampoton, But neitl^er Xlu nor Itza would have 
been capable of offering effective resistance to the invader* for it seems 
certain tiiat neither the bow nor the spear^thrower wras known to the 
Maya. IVUnus those weapons the Itza levies were probably easily out^ 
classed and d ispersed, Toltec bow and spear-ibrower may have p roved 
as demoralising as did the Prussian needle-gun m the war of 1871* 
Freely interpreting Landa* it seems that the Toltec army marched 
through the country, captured Chichen Itza, and kid the surrounding 
Maya under tribute, 

Quetzalcohuatl-Kukulcan cominenced to prove himself a statesman 
as well as a soldier. Abandoning Chichen hza he had Mayapan built 
as a kind of federal capitaL This was in aj>* 989, accoraing to the 
independent account of Herrera.^* A year later Uional was founded a 
score or so of miles south of Mayapan, and, in conjunction with Mavapan 
itself, Itzamal, and Chichen, formed the new^ Yucatecan Federadon or 
League, 

This brings us again to the record of the Xiu chromcles. According 
to one version of these, the Tutul Xau, c, 990, ‘ re-esiablished Chichen 
Itza According to another Ahzuitok Tutul Xiu, the Xiu Moses w'ho 
brought to a close the many wanderings of his tribe, founded Uxmal in 
990. The latter liappcning, coinciding with the Kukulcan legend and 
the fact that Uxmal nad be^ for centuries before the Spanish Conquest 
regarded as an exclusively Xiu city ,i3 the moreprobable. Quetzalcohuatl- 
Kukulcan may have deliberately invited the straying Xiu tribe to settle 
in the region of Uxmal in order to counterweigh the pmver and preten¬ 
sions of the Itza. 

For some years he himself appears to have ruled the League from 
Mavapan, Then he dk^p^red from the scene, probably in company 
with the greater part of his Toltccs, and the Itza Cocome family ruled in 
Mayapan as senior members of the League, 
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So far the materials for the filling in of this outline have been almost 
entirely written or traditional. But the League period is rcco^bed 
by all archaeologists as marking a dejinite florescence of New Empire 
art. The great buildings of the Casa Colontda and the Caracol ai 
Chichen are usually assigned to it^ as are ihe principal architectural 
achievements of Uxmah Labna, Kabah, Hochob, Chacmultun, Facade 
decoration comes into its own again^ though now in the form of intricate 
formal mask panels. Decorative stone lattice work appears. The 
vertical roof structure becomes common. 

It is impossible that this New Empire Renascence came into beirig 
except through ouLslde influences. But recognition of this fact is not 
yet bjr any means general. The painstaking investigator of sites and 
ruins is apparently but seldom acquainted with the mass of Yucaiecan 
tradition and legend collated by the Spanish fathers. Unless the 
Kukutcan legend is, for the time being, accepted as at least partially 
based on historic events, the causes of the Renascence might well be 
relegated to the benevolent urgings of the Yucatecan gods alone. Captain 
Joyce and Mr Thompson do not admit Toltcc cultural influences in 
Yucatan until af^ the collapse of the League, and then in the form of 
diffusion from Toltec-^rriaoncd Chichen, 

But the serpent cdumns and characteristically Nahuan bail courts 
of Uxmal and other cities are almost certainly League work. Open-w ork 
decoration on the top of temple walls is not onN characteristic of Mexican 
architecture, but possibly Asiatic in origin. Though ailaniean supports, 
flat roofs, and low relief sculpture showing the processional groupings 
of w'arriors may have come later, the phallic picotes of Uxm^ and the 

C hallic columns and omamems of Labna and Chacmultun cannot well 
e ascribed to any other origin than the Mexican tdbt.*s, or any oilier 
period than that covered by the duration of the League of Mayapan. 

Spite the frequent representaitom of the ‘ sn^e-bird * there are 
no very plausible evidences that the god Kukulcan was knoivn to the 
Old Empire Maya, and, on Landa's authority, his w'onhb in Yucatan 
now became general — u strange avatar inde^ for Sakya Muni, if the 
origin of the Toltec deity was Asiatic. Probably human sacrifice as a 
seasonal rite of importance was also imported by the Maya from Mexico 
in the League years. There is a can ing at Piedras Negras, in the heart 
of the Old Empire tcrriiofy, which appears to portray a victim on the 
sacrificial altar, but this unrelated instance does not greatly modify Uie 
apparently general belief held in Yucatan tliai human sacrifice came with 
the * strangers 
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Ceremonial cannibalism, the almost inevitable concomitani of 
human sacrifice, did not, it is poasibic, become common until after the 
wars of the League and the second incursion of a Toltec hcjst, Mr 
Payne** showed with considerable ptatisibility that in a culture which 
reaches to town-building and town-dwelling in a country devoid of large 
domestic animaU the development of some such conditions as those 
which prevailed among the Nahua, where slaves were regularly kept in 
pens and fattened on maize for the table, was to be expected. But there 
IS no record of such an appalling custom in Yucatan. 

For two hundred years, until about laoo, the League of 
Mayapan endured, probably held together in the vibrant equilibrium of 
the cities'jealousies. Then comes in the Xiu Boohs of Chilim Bahm 
record of a series of events in which the Xiu themselves appear to have 
played at first a neutral part. Hunac Ceet, the Cocome ruler of Mayapan, 
attacked and overthrew the rule of Chac Xib Chac, the ‘ king ' of 
Chichen Itza. The League fell apart. In the first uncertain course 
of die confiict Hunac Ceel callen in an army of mercenaries from 
Tabasco. These, after the defeat of Chac Xib Chac, he esublishcd in 
Chichen as a permanent Toltec garrison. 

To this event is generally ascribed the Toltec cultural evidences 
throughout the peninsula, and it Is indeed possible that a few new 
motifs in architectural decoration and in sculpture may have been 
brought to Yucatan by these mercenaries, practised by them in their 
stronghold of Chichen, and copied by the surrounding Maya cities. 
But such influences, except perhaps in the domain of religious rite, were 
probably slight enough. By another hundred years these Nahua appear 
to have been absorbed in the surrounding Maya popuJacc. For, at the 
end of that space of time, c. 1300, the Xiu abanuoned their neutrulity, 
appear to have placed themselves at the head of the revolt of the Itza 
nooles, and ‘ Mayapan was destined There is no mention of the 
Cocomes receiving aid from their Toltec garrison in Chichen. 

Probably it vvas at this time that the gradual splitting up of the 
peninsula into the states which the Spaniards found began. The ^cornea 
of Mayapan fled to Kimpech (Campeche), apparently' a settlement abo 
ruled by Cocomea. The Xiu, ^ter an unsuccessful endeavour to induce 
the Im nobles to accept their overlordship, retired to UxmaJ again. 
Mani, the state which they built up around that city and their older 
capital, remained the dominant power in Central Yucatan. 


^ History if iHe Nem W<orid fslhd Ame^i(n^ 1899+ 
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Meantime it h probable that culnirc already on the decline 
throughout the length and breadth of the New Empire. Mayapan^ in 
which only the Cocome power appears to have been destroyed, was held 
by now thb adventurer, now that. The Cocomes plotted in Kimpech. 
Elaboration of temple rites—the Maya temple now dominated by the 
hybrid Quetzalcohuatl deity^went steadily on. Corzutnel Island^ 
probably an independent ' state had acquired through all Central 
America a reputation for sanctity, and, as Hemal Diaz was later to record, 
pilgrims from remote, un-Maya lands came to worship at the island 
shrines and invoke the island oracles. The great pilgrim highway 
between Chichen and the sea-coast opposite Cozumel was probably 
huilt at this periedv 

Then, e. 1350, an obscure version of the Books of Bdam 

record that * cannibals came \ This probably refers to a descent of 
Caribs on the eastern shores, in the stale of Ekab and south of Ekab. 
They may have seized Tuluum, and been responsible for the later 
growth 01 the hybrid ‘ Tuluum culture * which left the sea-coast of 
eastern Yucatan strewn w'ith dwarfish temples. There can be little doubt 
but that it was among the descendants of these cannibals, hardly yet 
* Mayaized *, that Valdivia and his ccmpanions, the first Europeans to 
come in contact with the New Empire, were w'recked nearly 150 years 
later. 

The history of that r^o years, the closing phase in the adventure 
of the great lost expedition of civilization which had appeared so 
mysteriously in the Chiapas forests some 1700 years before, is in 
portions still obscure enough. Ea^'in the fifteenth century theCoccmcs, 
backed by an army of barbarian Tcnochcas and Xicatanques lent them 
by Mexico, returned to Mayapan and ruled there for a short time. This 
third army of mercenaries to appear in Y'ucatan was not even Toltec in 
name; the Toltecs were by then legendary figures in Mexican memory, 
It seems to liave been composed of Nahuas at a low stage of culture, and 
probably, terrorism apart, they exerted little or no effect on the life of 
the Maya. 

They constituted Yucatan's last group of invaders, and their^s was 
the last eddy of the many culture-waves which had How'cd across the 
history of the New Empire. The subsequent course of tliat history b 
accordingly outside the province of this sketch. How the Ttza again 
revolted, again invoked the aid of the Xius of Mani, and again evicted 
the Cocomes from Mayapan ; how" the last vestige of politick coherence 
vanished from the peninsula, and a host of small states (see map) arose ; 
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how the Mexican mercenaries forced their way to the northeastem 
coast and established themselves in the district of Kanul, there to 
retain their reputation for ferocity until the coming of the Spaniards; 
how a remnant of the Mayapan Cocotnea established themselves in 
Tibullon and engaged in endless warfare with the surrounding Itza and 
their ancient enemiesi the Tutul Xiu of Mani; how first a great siora 
laid waste aU Yucatan, how on its heeb followed a pestilence which 
wiped out half the population, how one hundred and fifty thousand Maya 
perished in a cumiinatin^ civil war — of these happenings L-anda and 
other historians already cited tell in detail. 

One morning, the priests of Cozumel, tending their temple altars 
looked up and saw far out to sea the passing of monstrous aea-houaes 
gleaming in the sun. 

It was the year 1493 : those were the ships of the Portuguese. 

Illustrations 

The accompanying plates illustrate the three principal phases 
of art and architecture in the New Empire of the Maya in Yucatan:—^ 

I* The Akat *Cib at Chichen Itza. An example of pure 
New Empire architecture (aj), 600-800), though possibly 
showing Early Toltcc influences. 

II, The inner doonvay of the great ball court (temple A) at 
Chichen liZA. An example of Early Toltcc ardiitecture 
and decoration, (r. a.d, 1000). 

IIL Doorway in ilie eastern wing of the Casa de Monjas at 
Chichen Itza. An example of Late Toltec sculpture in 
the New Empire, (r. a.d. 1250). 
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Air-Photography in Northern Ireland 

by D, A. Chart 

O N the suggestion of Rev. L. P, Murray, and influenced by the 
discoveries made at Stonehen^ anef ebewhere by means of 
air-photography, the Ancient Monuments Advisory Committee 
for Northern Ireland, at a meeting held i*j April 1927, agreed to purine 
similar investigations in the Province. The nlinistry of Finance, which 
in regard to Ancient Monuments corresponds to H.M. Office of Works 
in England, gave its support and asked the Air Ministry for its co¬ 
operation. This was readily accorded, and 502 Ubter (Bombing) 
Squadron of the Royal Air Force stationed at Aldcrgrove, co* Antrim, 
was instructed to give a5siataru:e, so far as was consistent with its ordinary 
duties. Valuable help was given by Wing Commander A. Claud 
Wright and the Squadron under his command, and the results hav'c 
been decidedly interesting. 

At first attention was directed rather to the elucidation of various 
points concerned with the leading monuments of the country, most of 
which are in the Ministry*s care—for instance the extent and plan of 
vanished buildings of Devenish, Inch and other abbeys, and the sites 
of suspected Celtic churches near the Round Towers at Antrim and at 
Maghera fco. Down), No very striking discovery was made in the 
course of itiese investigations, but tentative photographs of another type 
of monument, the great ring fort at Navan, co, Armagh, show'ed that 
excellent results were hkely to be achieved by the study of tlie earth¬ 
works which arc so numerous in Northern 1 reland. The R A.F* officers 
themselves endorsed this view, and pointed out that the vicinity of their 
own aerodrome was extremely rich in such remains. Some of these 
which were visible from the air were not marked on the Ordnance Survey 
05 antiquities,or even as natural fcatiiresH In other cases air-photography 
revealed unmistakable earthwork sites in places where neither written 
record nor popular Iraditioii had reported their existence. It was 
thought proper, accordingly, to concentrate on this side of the work, 
and particularly to devote attention to three large constructions of this 
kind, which liave long provided problems for archaeologists« 
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The first place selected was the fon at Navon^ already mentioned, 
which is the ancient Hmania, and ts betieved to have been the palace of 
the Kings of Ulster from 300 b.C. to a.d. 330, celebrated in tlie 

romantic stories of Deirdre, Cuchullin, and the Red Branch Knights, 
It was hoped that the sites of buildings might be traced within the great 
round enclosure, other than the high mound and amal] rath already 
known to exist; also that outw'orks and tracks might be found, as at 
Ston^cngc. A photographic mosaic was made of the ring and its 
vicinity, rite central portion of which is shotvn on plate n. Although 
the details are very clear, no striking addition to knowledge has so fer 
been made in the central part* About 550 yards to the casnvard and 
beside the main road to Armagh the mDsaic shows a dark circular 
marking (not included in the plate), This^ on examination, was found 
to Ik a low, circular, green mound in a field, composed, according to the 
testimony of the owner, of small stones, in contrast to the rest of the 
field which is marshy. It is about yards in diameter, and its 
highest point is a to 3 feci above tlje general level. Its vegetation on 
the day of mspectlon appeared to be shorter and brighter of tint than the 
rushy growtiis around. The owner also stated that a brook which runs 
beside the mound had, within his rccoUecdon, encircled it. This may 
liave been some kind of outwork or cattle enclosure connected with 
the main fort. A less definite smaller marking was seen close to this 
mound but a little to the north. The mosaic shows other details of 
a rather indefinite type, the most notable being a dark circle just outside 
and to the west of riie great ring beside letter f in plate ti, but nothing 
corresponding to this could be traced on the ground, Aniidparions 
that tracks might be found leading towards Armagh and the old Ulster 
frontier near Dimdalk were not realized. These tracks may, however, 
survive in the form of laneways. 

In the south of raunty Armagh the lai^e, but little known and 
hitherto rather indefinite entrenchment at the Dorsey, lying on the main 
road between Armagh and OundaJk, was very clearfv photographed 
from the air, and a mosaic constructed, the centre of which ia shown as 
plate I, The picture gives a far clearer conception of this striking 
work than has yet been obtained. It is a system of ramparts and 
trenches lying across one of the entrances into Ulster from the south* 
The name of the locality, * Dorseyindicates that it was regarded by 
the ancient Irish as a gate. Although the entrenchment is spread over a 
tract of land about iBoo yards long by from 350 to 600 yards wide, there 
are breaks in its continuity. Supposing it to have been an enclosed 
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fortification, its perimeter would have been enormous—at least three 
miles—and several thousand men would have been required for its 
defence. Furthermore the supposed enclosure is cut in two by a large 
bog and is pierced by several streams. Although its situation and con¬ 
struction arc, generally speaking, advantageous from the military point 
of view, it has no very rc^ar plan, hut wanders over hill and dale in a 
manner which suggests a Doundary or a barrier rather than a stronghold. 
Various questions arose :— 

(1) Was it a continuous enclosure or mcrelv tw^o parallel lines of 
defence of which the first or southward was much stronger than that to 
the north ; 

(2) Was it part of a travelling earthwwk, and, if so, could it be 
linked up with any other similar constructions on either side. 

Air-photography has revealed with some certainty and completeness 
that it was definitely an enclosure and has thrown new light on the second 
question. (Sec plate i). . . , 

The line of tnc entrenchment is shown on Mr T. F.O, Rippingham’s 
tracing (fig. i) and has been confirmed on the ground throughout its 
length. By a fortunate chance Flying Officer Ellison, who liad taken 
many of the photographs, was on leave in Armagh and was able to 
cooperate in tnis part of the w'ork. The continuity of the enclosure is 
shown by the existence everywhere of vestiges perceptible to the aerial 
camera, except in situations w'here the construction of an earthen 
barrier was extremely difficult, as in bog or rocky ground. But even 
here the indications, though not apparent in the air-photograph, were 
not completely absent, for the ground party, at the southwestern comer 
where ine entrenchment approached a bog, was fortunate enough to 
find six inches under the surtacc a large oaken timber shaped like a pile 
and blackened with long submersion in the swampy soil. Such timbers 
have often been found in similar positions elscw’herc in the entrench¬ 
ment, and it is a legitimate deduction that the earthwork crossed 
sw'ampv ground by some kind of stockade carried on piles. Similarly, 
on roclcy ground thinly covered with earth, as in the middle of the 
picture (see fie. i), the abundance of loose weathered stones sug^ts 
the erection of defences of dry piled stone in lieu of an earlhw'ork.^lic 
original defences in such cases,cxcept where they survive as field bound¬ 
aries, have probably been carried away piecemeal as building material. 

The air-photographs are inconclusive as regards the connexion 
of the Dorsey with otner travelling earthworks. The appcaj^ces in 
the bog to the west of the main entrenchment were cither mdiscemiblc 
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on the ground or resolved theraselvea into natural outcrop. Turf xras 
actually being cut in this bog at the time of inspecUDii but the cutters, 
on being asked wliether they had found any Ijirge oak timbers similar 
to diose found at the southwestern angle, replied that they had found 
no limber but the usual willow. To the east of the main entrenchment 
a curious spur or flanker appears to run down to the river (marked as 
‘low mound leading to swamp' in fig, i), but on inspection no c\idencc 
was found that it continued across the streamf the photographic 
appearance on that side being due to the overflow from a well, 

Thegeneral trend of ground verification will besuffidentiy indicated 
by a comparison of plate r with figure i, 

AUhough the purpose of tliis article is to relate what fias been found 
rather than to theorize from the observed facts, a single observation 
may be permitted; namely, that the entrenchment was int^ded to block 
an opening. It has on its eastern Hank swai^y slopes falling to a brook, 
on the far side of which is scrubby and difficult foothill country rising 
to the mountain mass of Slieve Gullion, On its southward side the 
ramparts are extraordinarily liigh, attaining to the dimensions of a 
railw'ay embankment and accompanied by very deep trendies, the 
bottom of die trench often being 20 feet below the rampart top, On 
this side, too, swampy ground and the course of a small stream were 
utilized as part of the defence. The western flank guarded by a 
bog. On me northern side the defences are less elaborate and not so 
wcU-preserved as on the southern, The present main road from D ubUn 
to Armagh and the nortliwest passes through the entrenchment. The 
general conclusion appears to be that this was a frontier stronghold of a 
most elaborate and extensive kind ; perhaps also a place of refuge for the 
surrounding people and their herds i and that the foe against whom it 
was erected was expected to come from the south. History relates that 
the kingdom, having its capital at Navan near Armagh, was destroyed 
by invaders from the south about the year AJ>, m: 

At the same time the long travelling earthwork Ixrtwecn the 
counties of Armagh and Down, known as the Dane's Cast, waa flown 
over for the whole of its visible length, and its course noted from the air. 
Photographs of sections have been taken, of which plate in is a specimen, 
showing now clearly the course of the Cast is visible to the eye of the 
camera. The problems connected with thb Cast, of which a solution 
was desired, were 

(1^ its termination at the northern and southern ends; 

(2) the gap in the middle in the neighbourhood of Bessbrook, 
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As regards (i), the RA.F, officers could find no continuation 
beyond Scarva, out remarked on the number and strength of the 
earthworks in that neighbourhood, at what appeared to be the northward 
termination of the Cast, Here, for instance, still stand the great round 
forts of Lisnagade and Lisnavaragh, the larger of whidi is some 
140 yards in diameter, both being encircled by successive deep ring 
trenches. At its southern end they reported that aerial indicationfi 
showed that the Cast turned eastward tow-ards the sea in the neigh* 
bourhood of Meigh, and ended in country that was probably difficult 
in the past. The gap in the middle at Btssbrook is a country of deep 
valleys, and is also remarkable for abundance of earthworks. The 
air*phocographs of this district have added a considerable length to 
the identified remains of tins earthwork. 

The Squadron furthermore reported all visible appearances having 
the form of earthworks^ seen from the air in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of their aerodrome. These are fairly nutnerous and naany have 
been investigated on the ground. At tlie same time the Squadron, at 
the request of the Ministry, photographed some of the more striking 
appearances, which they observed either there or generally on their 
flights over the ootmtr)^ 

The site of a very large triple or quadruple ring earthwork at 
Aughnamullan, about 3 miJea EPtE of Crumlin, co, Antrim, about 
100 yards in diameter, is shown in plate iv. This site is a level 
rushy fietd and there seems to be no surface indication. In plate v an 
equilateral triangle of circular earthwork sites at Ballyginniif, 3 miles 
west of Aidergrove aerodrome, close to the eastern, or Antrim, shore 
of Lough Neagh, is showm. None of these is marked on the Ordnance 
Survey map, though the existence of one might be inferred from a 
semicircular nick in the field boundary embodying part of its arc. The 
sites are roughly zoo ft. in diameter, are distant 400 yards from each 
other and are on level marshy ground. The fort at the nick in the 
centre has the remains of an inner and outer rampart embodied In the 
field boundary . That near the top edge has part of its trench m the field 
Ixiund^r 'f hat near the right hand edge of the picture is only shown 
by a slight mounding of the surface. 

The study of the earthworks, as revealed from the air, confirms 
the view that, although all are called 'forts ’ colloquially, many of them 
could have had no notary purpose. They are far too numerous, and 
cases occur of overlapping, of pairs side by side, and of situations in 
deep ravines whidi could be commanded from the surrounding hillsides, 
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Overlappw at Glenloughan, near Scarva, cOi Dopwit^ h seen in 
plate vt. lliis was examined on the ground by the late Mr A. 
Robinsonr fonnerly Commissioner of the Office of Works, Dublin, who 
reported that there can be no question as to the pair overlapping. The 
rath of smaller drcumference, which is the earlier, has been overlapped 
by the birgcr to the'extent of from 40 to 45 They are but slightly 

raised above the natural surface of ground. 

A triple-ringed fort in a swampy valley between steeply sloping 
hilts is shown in plate vii. It was taken in the early days of the enquiry 
when oblique photographs with a small held of view were used, and, not 
including a house, road, or held of irregular shape, has hitherto proved 
impossible to identify. It h known to be one of a series illustrating 
earthworks between Dromdfe, co. Down, and IVfagheralin, but neither 
local enquiry nor close study of the Ordnance Maps of the district have 
yet been able to disclose its position. Any information would be 
welcome. 
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The French Excavations at Minet el Beida 
and Ras Shamra in Syria 

by F* * A. Schaeffer* 

Leader of Arckattdofical ExpidiHtm at ftas Sliamra 
Caratpr tkt Freidstmic and Gaito-Roman Musntm of Stroih^trg 

T he excavatioiis at Minet cl Bdda and Ras Shamm* begun in 
iQZ<) and continued in 1^30,^ were undertaken at t!ie su^esttoa 
of M, Rcn^ Dussaud, Member of the Institute and Conservator 
at the Louvre, The natuml harbour of Minet el Beida (the White 
Bay)* lies facing Cyprus; and it was thb fact which gave M, Dussaud* 
the idea of a Slycenaean colony from Cyprus importing thither the 
copper which had 10 be disembarked for transport to the interior and 
to Mesopotamia, This theory w-as supported by the fact that loco 
metres from the bay is a huge tell (mound), called by the natives Has 
Shamra (Cape Samphire), which might w'cll hide the ruins of this 
assumed sea-port. 

In 1928 there came the accidental discovery of a buriahvauk at 
Minet cl Beida, of corbelled construction and containing Mycenaean 
and Cypriote pottery dating from the 13th century b,c. This was 
the Brat confirmation of the theories about the antiquity of Minet el 
Beida and Ras Sliamra. The Academic des Inscriptions ct Belles- 
Lettres, At M, Dussaud^s suggestion, sent out an expedition to locate 
the ancient harbour, town and cemeteries of Minet el Beida. The 
direction was entrusted to the present writer, who chose as his assistant 
M, Cbenet, well knowm on account of his excavations of the Roman 
kilns and glass-factories of the Argoruie, 

Our excavations near tlie bay have revealed an important cemetery 
containing several large rectangular tombs with corbelled vaults. 


* Transiared by ibe Eijitor. 

^ The firtt report, cajvering the season of 1939, publhbed in Syria^ 1929, 
1, 285-310. That of dkc season of 1930 wiJt appear in the sunc journal eady In 1931 < 

* k was called Leucos Litnen by die and lio about 15 tubtnetrea nosihtiF 

Latikia, in the Stale of the Alsouitca, Northern Syria, 

* See his Topograp/tu hitianque de ia Syrie onttyau et nddiPoair^ Fam, 3927, p, 417. 
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approached through a short vestibule or forecourt with stairway^ the 
whole carcfuUv built of wdl worked stone blocks. One of these tombs 
(no. 3) was hidden under a rather important building, to judge from the 
columns with attached waiHng which are all that remain of it today and 
which are not easy to explain. Directly comnuinictiing with the 
tombs were other still more Important buildings, one of which was 
completely cleared this year; h contained tiimetn halb, rooms and 
passagesf without coimti^ the upper story whose staircase u-iih its 
landing are prescr^'^ed. This building U generously provided with 
wells and water-channels, all of which have been rendered useless by 
artificial fillin g or concrete covers. Upon and beside these wells, 
along the passages, in the rooms and at the foot of nearly every column, 
were placed votive offerings of painted Mycenaean and Cypriote 
vesseb, ordinary* pots and objects of bron2C| silver and gold, such as 
pins, lamps, knives and daggers. They prove that the bmiding cannot 
nave ser^'cd a merely utilitarian purpose. Perhaps it may be regarded 
as one of those houses of die deau like those which some Egyptian 
pharaohs had built beside their funeral vaults. The comparison is 
strengthened by the fact that the dvillzation of Raa Shamra, as we sliaU 
see presently, borrowed much from that of the Nile Valley, 

A sdll more important series of discoveries awaited us to the north 
of the tombs, towards the sea. Here, at a depth of betw*cen o m. 50and 
im. 5O1 near a roughly-built room, fay about So deposits consisting of 
Cypriote, Mycenaean and local pottery (fig. 7), bronze implements and 
weapons, stone weights conforming in part to the Egyptian mina of 
^7 grammes, shelb or just plain pebbles from the shore close by. 
There were also curious stone tablets, pierced steles and stone phalli, 
large and very life-like* The richest deposit, near the centre of the 
group, contained two horns-hawks in the Egyptian style ; one of them, 
of bronze (fig. 2) bore the double crowm of Lower and Upper E^*pt, 
the other, of bronze and gold (fig. 4), held rite Uracus between its feet. 
Not far off lay a statuette representing a seated deity (fig, 3) with eyes 
of silver and enamel, giving a benediction with its outstretched hand, 
according to the manner of certain Syrian sods* The chief object 
of the group is the statuette (25 cm* fugh) of the Syrian god (fig* 5) 
Reahef (flometiipea identified with HaalJ; it b of silvered bronze, and 
the head and high coiffure are formed of a leaf of gold. The god is 
represented standing ; formerly in his right hand he brandished a 
thunderbolt or battle-axe, while in his left he held a sceptre or spear, 
as he appears in other reprtsentations from Ras Shamra, 
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Not far from the majestic Reshef lay his colleague, the goddess 
Astarte with the Hathor coiffure, holding the lotus in her hands. Her 
fair, slender form is artistically wrought in gold leaf. A necklace of 
quartz and camelian beads completed the hoaitl. 

We must imagine that this hoard and those near it had been buried 
in honour of some great persons, probably the kings of the adjacent 
city of Ras Shamra, laid to rest in the vaults we found close by. 

The first vault (fig. 8), whose covering-slabs were almost level 
with the surface, had been plundered by natives. In the debris from 
it was recovered Cypriote and Mycenaean pottery of the 13th century, 
an cneraved spatula and a bronze bracelet. 

Vault no. 2 (fig. 9) had served as a quarry since ancient times. The 
three upper courses of the fine corbell^ vault and that of the stairway 
had bc^ carried away; the \^ult itself, the votive-niches in the walls, 
and the little recess alongide had all been robbed. Arrowheads, bronze 
soatulae and some pottery found on the floor of the tomb show that 
luce the rest it belongs to the late Mycenaean period, and may be 
assigned to the I3ih century B.C.* 

The tlurd vault (fig. 10), which is almost intact, was also visited 
by robbers in bygone times. They entered through a hole in the roof, 
carried off whatever valuable metal objects there may have been in the 
tomb, and blocked up the hole again after leaving. Happily their 
visit was clandestine, and in spite of the disorder they left behind them 
part of the grave-goods, whicn were very sumptuous, remained undis¬ 
turbed and they aid not even enter the passage. It was by this way 
through the entrance of the tomb that we went in, collecting the native 
offerings of pottery which were placed in the comer of each step, 
leaving the middle of the staircase free. They consisted of Canaanite 
terracotta lamps, small conical >a8e8, a fine NWcenacan crater with 
overlappine ornament and a magnificent intact Egyptian two-h^dled 
vase of alabaster (fig. ii). On the threshold of the fine door of the 
vault lay a well prcseivxd human skull; it is difficult to say w'hethcr it 
belonged to an attendant who was sacrificed and buried at the entrance 
of his master's tomb, or whether it had been thrown there by the robbers 
when they broke into the vault. 

The skeletons—at least four in number—had suffered at the hands 
of the robbers, the bones were scattered and the skulls broken. But 

‘ Tl» r«iUi is 4 metres long and 3 metres wide; its present height is 2 metres; the 
stainrsy is 4 metres long and t ro. 90 wide. 
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in their baste the robbers failed to search thoroughlv the comers of 
the vault, where they missed finding rings and beads of gold or of silver 
and iron—then regarded as a precious metal—haematite cylinder- 
seals, faience and alabaster vases and, above all, oval ivory boxes, one of 
which has a splendidly carved lid. It represents the Goddess of Fertility 
(the * potnia thcron \ seated on a throne flanked by two hc-goats, 
and it is indisputably the finest Mycenaean ivory actually known* 

i fig. 12). The pottery dates this vault too to the late Mycenaean 
13th centur}’ B.C.). 

Our excavations on the northern projection of the mound of Ras 
Sliamra brought to light a large temple with two rectangular courts 
joined together and enclosed by thick walls, \Vc found ^a^ments of 
life-size granite statues of gods which had once stood on raised stone 
pedestals in the court; their style is that of the end of the 18th dynasty 
n 580-1350). From a stele dedicated by Mami, royal clerk of the 
Tiwury, to Baal of Sapouna, we get the ancient name of the town. 
This large temple of Egyptian character reveals the strong influence 
exercisea by the pharaons or even their political control of the land 
of Sapouna in the 14th and 13th centuries B.c. Beside it we found 
se\’eral shrines of lesser importance which appear to liavc been devoted 
to the cult of local divinities, two of whose images we found. One, 
female, u*as mutilated; the other, male, was fortunately intact. It 
represents a god in a standing posture, with an Egyptian coiffure of 
ostrich-plumes ; on the forehead grows a spiral hora ; in the left hand 
b a spear, and in the right the wo—a kmd of sceptre presented by 
the Egyptians to foreign rulers. The god is clothed simply in a 
loin-cloth kept in position by a belt with a big-pommelled da^er; 
he wears leather-thonged sandals with toes pointed after the lEttite 
style. 

Beside the temple, as at Nippur, stood a school or seminary where 
the young priests must have learnt Sumerian—the Latin of those times— 
and the otner l^guages used at Sapouna ; where also they learnt the 
difficult profession of a scribe. We found their exercises in cuneiform 
writing, their Ibts of Sumerian and Babylonian (Accadian) wortb, as 
well as rcguhu* biling^ dictionaries intended to assist them in rcadung 
and composing religious and diplomatic documents. A letter quite 
in the style of the well-known Amama correspondence refers to 


*Sce R. Dustaud et F. A. Schaeffer, * Ivoires d'^ioque mycMcnne trouvds dam la 
necropolc dc Raa Shamm (Syne) *, Caxetie det Beaux ArU, 1930. 
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alterations of the frontier between three hitherto unknown Syrian 
towns—Hatbini, Hazilu and Panashtai. 

But what gives outstanding importance to the cuneiform tablets 
found at Ras Shinra is the fact that most of them contain a script that 
is wholly unknown and wfiich had already become alphabetic (fig« 13). 
Professor Bauer of Halle and Father Dhorme of the Ecole Biblioue at 
Jerusalem recognized a Semitic language in these documents; and they 
have put forward a preliminary explanation of it. The complete 
deciphering and first translation of tne new writing are the work of 
M. Charles ViroUcaud, the learned Assyriologist, to whom I entrusted 
the publication of the documents of Ras *Shamni.* He has just made 
a communication to the Academic dcs Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
concerning these texts» a p>ortion of which is composed in almost 
ptire Phoenician and whose contents are of capital importance for the 
religious history of the East, The principal document is a kind of 
epic poem in which the chief character is called Taphon, and which 
consists, in its present state, of nearly 800 lines. Chief among the 
divinities are the goddess Anat and the god Aletn, son of Baal; but 
there are more than 20 others, among whom arc Asharat, .^starte^ 
Dagon, El-Hokmot the god of wisdom, and Din-el the Justice of God. 
The bilingual glossary contains a very complete list of words and 
some Sumerian phrases; but instead of the Babylonian which is usually 
employed in these glossaries to translate Sumerian, the glossary of 
Ras Shamra contains a language totally unknown up to the present. 
M. Thurcau Dangin, the distinguished Assyriologist, w'ill shortly make 
known its significance. The number of documents we found this 
year gives ground for supposing that the school of scribes possessed 
an important library, containing amongst other things large tablets of 
^ec or four columns each (fig. 14), which encourage us to expect a 
fine harvest of new historical knowl^ge. 

Below the floor of the library ana all around it we made numerous 
dtmvcnes:—silver and bronze cups, copper ingots, a vase full of silver 
objects, and above all a splendid collection of 74 bronze implements 
Md w<»pons in an exceptionally fine state of prcser\'ation (fig. 15). 
It wns^is of 4 swords, 2 da^ers, 25 flat axes, 11 spearheads, 3 arrow¬ 
heads, 6 chisels, 4 sickles, a fine tripod ornamented with pomcgranatc- 


*Ch. ViroUeamJ, * Lo imerip^ns cuneiformca dc Rjs Shimn', Syria, 

LI After him, Han* Bauer, Die Enixifferuag der KeUxchrijtialeln con Rom Shamra, 
Haile, 1930. P. Dhoniie. Revue BUdique, igy>, 
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flowers (fig. i). The most valuable objects are 5 large implements 
of unknown use and 9 socketed adzes (hermlnettes), five of which 
have cuneiform insenptions punched upon them, probably dedications 
(fig. 6). The presence of two cakes of metal and the fact that several 
of the weapons are unfinished show that the workshop where they were 
made cannot have been far distant. 

At a lower level, clearly separated from the one above it, which 
belongs to the 14th and 13th centuries, we brought to light a cemetery 
of the 17th and i6th centuries completely nee from Mycenaean 
influence. The pottery belongs to native Canaanite types, with 
blackish or reddisn slip, unpainted. 

Penetrating to a yet lower depth, at 7 metres down we found crude 
brick walls belonging to buildings that stood here long before the 
existence of the overlying cemetery; these must go oack to the 
beginning of the 2nd or even to the 3rd millennium. The investiga¬ 
tion of them must necessarily be postponed until the two upper 
levels have been cleared. 

The excavations at Minetel Beida and Ras Shamra will be continued 
next spring. But the important results already obtained and the 
character of the objects unearthed makes it plain that the old sea-port 
which the Egyptians called Sapouna had in tne 14th and 13th centuries 
attained a position of pre-eminence. It undoubtedly derived its 
importance from the Cypriote copper-trade, whose entrepdt it was 
for intercourse with Syria, Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. At the same 
time there were exported thence to the Aegean the Asiatic goods brought 
by caravans along the many routes converging there upon the sea coast. 
Its diplomatic and conunercial relations, therefore, were altogether 
of an international character. Proof of this is found in the polyglot 
population, including priests who understood three forms of cuneiform 
wnling, one of them—that which wras the most fully perfected and 
already alphabetic — being their own invention. To these languages 
must DC added Egyptian and Hittite, bringing the number of those 
spoken at Sapouna to a total of five. 

In the pantheon of this little state we find side by side both native 
Syrian divinities and those of Mesopotamia and Egypt; so that in 
religion too a thoroughly international atmosphere obtained. 

This finds its fullest expression in art. In the ivories, the statuettes 
of bronze, silver and gold, in the pottery, even in the small objects and 
sculptures we can see, grafted on native artistic traditions, influences 
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derived from Egypt, the Aegean, Mesopotamia and Asia Minor* To 
appreciate this fact, one has onJy to glance at tH'e iiluatrations which 
accompany this article. 

Tkanslator's Note 

Rcadcre of ANTiQumr will remember that the first brief news of 
the discovery of the new alphabctiform language was published in 
Antiquity, 192^, ll, 87“^p through the courtesy of Dr ViroUeaud, then 
Director of Antiquities in Syria, 
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The Faiyuin Depression* 

by John Ball 

DitecUtr Dtstrt Swv*y$^ Surtfiy of J^ypt 

W ITH the publication of Sir Hanbu^ Brown’s ttjjd Lak£ 

Moeris in 1893, it was widely believed that the probiem of the 
situation and extent of the Lake Moens of antiquity had been 
finally solved. Sir Hanbury Brown pointed out that the shore-lines of 
an ancient lake could be traced in the raiymn at a level of about 22 metres 
above sea ; he concluded that this lake, which must have covered almost 
the whole of what is now the Faiyum province of Egypt, was the ancient 
Lake Moeris, and that the lemarkable gravelly ridge known as the 
'Idwa Bank was the remains of an artificial embankment which had 
served to reclaim from the lake a comparatively small area around the 
present town of Medinei-el-Faiyura. Sir Hanbury Brown’s view's 
received ready acceptance, because whilst satisfying aU the modem 
levelling and other observations which had up to that time been made, 
they were also in tolerable accord with the account of Lake Moeris given 
by Herodotus and copied by subsequent classical writers* In particular, 
a lake at the 22-mctre level could have served as a combined flood- 
escape and reservoir for the ^ters of the Nile, such as seems to be 
implied in Herodotus’ description; and the name of the tw'effth- 
dynastic Amenemhat the Third, the supposed constructor of 
the lake, has heen extolled as that of a great pioneer of Nile-control, 


* {i>, RcmT WosK ON THE Probuem os Lake Moems. By Mira Gertrude 
Cutott-Tliiitripsott tmd NItu E. W» Oiirdcicf. Gtogfophtatl youfnol, Jualutv 1939, 
pp. 30-60, tefiA fketch-mapi, it tpiu^lntri gTOph^ and oUur iiJuitratiottt. 

(a). PAiAiOLmiic Ma?j and the Niui-FAmjM Divuib ; n tmdy of the Rorion 
during Pliocene wi. Plciatoccnt times. By K, S- Sandfeid and W. J. Aikdi. 
Umvtrniy of Chicm Press, December 1939, pp. jcv, 77, ^ ti piaUs, at tixt- 
iuuitraiiom md a ioburid map^ 22s 6 d. 

We luiTC siiw reoeivtd the folkirwifigpaper which Is not dcilt with in the review hem 
printed 'The Plktceqfi juid Pkistooene depouta of Wadi Qcna. and of the Nik Viiky 
between Luxor and Aniui (Qwj) By Kenneth Stuart Smidfonl Quart, Jottm, GioL 
See, 1939, UXEV, 493-54S, maptt and pbtes.—Bnnoa. 
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whose beneficent achievement ia the Faiyum might well be imjtaEcd 
by the irrigation engineers of our own day in the neighbouring depression 
of the Wadi Raiyau. 

But Sir I^nbuiy Brown’s conclusions have been completely 
upset ^ tile recent arcl^cological and geological researches of Miss 
Caton-Thompson and Miss Gardner, which prove tliat the shore-lines 
t regarded by Sir Hanbury Brown as being those 

of L^e Moens, are rcaliy those of a much older (palaeolithic) lake, 
which had disappeared long before dynastic times^ and that the 'Idwa 
Bank is of namr^ and not artificial origin. Within the area enclosed 
by the shore-lines of the az-metre lake Miss Caton-Thompson and Miss 
Gardner discovered other shore-lines at successively lower levels, wiih 
neolithic and early dynastic ficttiementa. the latest and lowest of which 
a well-defined beach nearly 25 metres lower than that 
of bir Hanbury Brown’s lake* As these neolithic and early dynastic 
Mtdemenis no si™ of ever having been submeiged, it follows 
that the historic Lake Moeris cannot have had anything like the extent 
or have att^cd nearly so high a level, as Sir Hanbuiy Brown bad 
conclu^ded, but must have been merely the shrunken remnant of a later 
neouthic lake, whose level liad fallen sc low that there could not possibly 
^ve any return flow from it to die Nile, and whose area had 
tnun^hed till tt occupied less than half of the Faiyum depression, 
JVliss Galon-Thompson and Miss Gardner conclude that Herodotus 
was nusmiormed as to the size and function of tljc lake ; they sugfiest 
that what he saw was not Lake Moeris, but a aeries of basins irricaied by 
Nile water on the extensive slopes leading down to it, and that the 
traditional great engineering >^'orks of the twelfth dynasty may have 
compr^ed merely the improvement of the tt’aterway from the Nile 
and the bringing under cultivation of the higher-lying ^plateau* 
around the present Medinct-el-Faiyum, J k 

Drs SaijUford and Arkell describe the results of a careful geological 
and archaTOlogiral study of the eastern part of the Faiyum depression 
and the clet-ated draert-lract between it and the Nile Valley, which 
they earned out undw the auspices of the Oriental Institute of Chicago 
Universi^ as part of a much larger programme of work, namely a 
prehiatonc survey of the entire Valley of the Nile. The prehistory 
ot the region is, of courw, intimately bound up witli its geology ; and 
in suM^ve chapters the authors give us an account of the highly 
interesting conclusions to which their observations have led them 
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concerning the changes that have taken place in the area from Oligoccne 
times onwards* The Oligocetie gravels covering the high plateau to 
the north of the Faiyum are considered to be the deltaic deposits of an 
ancient rivets the Ur-Nd \ and since these deposits contain no igneous 
or metamorphic pebbles, it Is inferred that the core of the Red Sea Hills 
was either not yet uncovered, or else not included in the basin of the 
ancient river. In the Miocene period the Ur-Nil settled into a definite 
bed, the (and rose, and the river eroded a deep valley (without, howtn'cr, 
cuttingdownto the present bed-rock level in Lower Egypt; tins was only 
reachf^ by further erosion at a much later date). The land then sank, 
and the villcy was converted into a gulf, which gradually became filled 
with sedinnmts during the Pliocene period ; the present gravel-Mls of 
the Nilc-Faiyum divide are regarded as representing old valleys which 
drained eastwards into the Nile in Pliocene dmes, while the present 
valleys were then occupied by intervening plateaus . In the transitional 
period between Pliocene and Pleistocene times a great change took 
pbee ; the present Nile began to erode its bed in the Pliticene sediments, 
and to form the dominant feature of the valley, bringing down gravels 
composed of igneous and metamorphic pebbles derived from the Red 
Sea Hills and spreading them far and wide over the terraces it had 
formed in the older sediments* The authors consider that the cxcava- 
tion of the Faiyum depression oridtiaied during this period, by the 
cro^ve action of a river-aystem of w'hich no traces now remain but 
which drained into the Nile, probably through the Ha warn channel* 
Coming now to Pleistocene times, w^hen man aeems to have first appeared 
in the region, Dra Sandford and Ariel 1 discovered that the eastern 
half of Nilc-Faiyum divide is covered by an old Nilc-bed of gravels 
contaioinE a assemblage of lower palaeolithic implements, 

ranging from the crudest Chellean to the finest Acheulian types, 
evidently derived from the breaking down of a succession of terraces. 
No trace of these older palaeolithic cultures w^as found in the Hawara 
channel, nor, with a possible single exception, within the Faiyum 
depression* Drainage from the Nile into the Faiyum through the 
Hawara channel appears to have first commenced in middle palaeolithic 
times, and is evidenced by terraces of gravels derived from the Nile, 
and containing Mouaterian implcnicnts, which could be followed at 
falling Icveb through the chaimd and on into the Faiyum, where they 
are at a height of about 34 metres above sea* Of the late palaeolithic 
pd neolithic neriotb no traces were found in the Nile Valley ; it b 
inferred that the relics of these periods have either been distroyed or 
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else He below the present alluvial level. Silts and gravels with Sebilian 
implements can^ nowever be traced through the Hawara channel and 
on into the Faiyum, where they form lake-beaches about 28 metres 
above sea. Drs Sanford and Arkell agree with Miss Caton-Thompson 
and Miss Gardner as to the natural origin of the ’Idwa Bank, 
describing it as a storm-beach, and also as to the palaeolithic age of 
Sir Hanbury Brown’s 22-metre lake, though they consider that it 
dates from the late rather than the middle division of that period 
because they found beaches with late palaeolithic implements at some¬ 
what higher levels. In re^d to the rcnc^vcd erosion of the Faiyum 
depression between palaeolithic and neolithic times, which Miss Caton- 
Thompson and Miss Gardner ascribe to wind-action during a period 
of desiccation, Drs Sandford and Arkell consider this erosion to have 
been accomplished by water-action during a period of heavy rainfall, 
when the Nile was deepening its valley to its nnal ^unknown) bed-rock 
depth, and a reversal of flow* took place in the liawara channel, the 
drainage from the Fai)'um once more passing through it to the Nile. 

Ine problem as to whether wind or water was the main agent in 
the hollowing-out of the Faiyum depression is one of great difficulty— 
Drs Sandford and Arkell cannot be said to have made out a <^te 
sufficient case for the rejection of the older theory of wind-action. The 
later erosion, at aiw rate, cannot have been accomplished by water 
if the statement of Sir Hanbury Brown that a rock barrier exists across 
the Hawara channel at a level of about 18 metres above sea is correct; 
and it seems hardly justifiable to dismiss this statement as a mere 
tradition without a very careful examination of the rock-exposures on 
which it was based. The indication of rock at the side and not in the 
bed of the channel in the cross section of the ravine behind Hawarct-el- 
Maqta on p. 98 of Sir Hanbury Browm’s book proves nothing in regard 
to the barrier mentioned in his text; for the section may very possibly 
not have been measured at the place where the rock bed is highest, 
any more than is obviously the case with the section across the Bahr 
Yusuf which is figured on the same page. That wide and deep hollows 
have been excavated by wind-action in the northern part of the Libyan 
Desert can hardly be doubted ; for in tlic case of the Qattara Depression, 
which is vastly larger than the Faiyum and nearly three times as deep, 
recent careful contour-mapping has revealed no trace of an exit channel, 
nor any incHcation of local subsidence as an alternative mode of origin. 

The time-level graph appended to Miss Caton-Thompson and 
Miss Gardner’s paper aids greatly in grasping the sequence of changes of 
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lake-lc^'cl, anti the nmp m Drs Sandford and Arkell*s book anabl^ 
the boundaries of the geologicaJ formations courses of the 

different implement-bearing terraces to l>e e^lv followed ; the map 
would have been even more illuminaung had more topographical 
detail been incorporated in it from the survey n«P* of the region 
more especially as regards the reUef of the ground. The authors of 
both publications would have done better to have followed the pracnce 
of the Survey of Egvpi and the Irrigation Depa^ent of exposing 
all altitudes in metres'above or below sea level; rt is a hule troublesome 
to have to remember, when one is reading the Afferent accoimta that 
Miss Caton-Thompson and Miss Gardner s aaa-foot lake, Dra S^dford 
and ArkcU’s ya-foot lake, and Sir Hanbury Brown s 22-m^e take are 
aU one and the same, and to be compelled to rewrt to cal^Uon, of 
however simple a kind, before one can compare the levels given by the 
authors with others ei^ressed on the official system or figured on the 

survey maps of the region, » l 

The two publications, each admirably supplementing the other, 
foJTO a very important and most welcome contribution to the prehistory 
and to the Pliocene and Pleistocene geology of Egypt, and the authors 
are all to be heartily congratulated on the \Tiluablc accessions to know- 
ledge resulting from thdr labours. The publicaticm of the resets of 
Dm Sandford and Arkell’a further invesugauons in the Nile 
and its tributary Wadis wiU be eagerly looi«d fomard to ; Mid it is 
to be hoped that Miss Caton-Thompson and Miss Gardnw wUI extend 
their researches to oiher depressions of the Libyan Desert,^ rlint 
implements arc known to exist in the oases of Kharga Stwa; it 
would be most iniereating to know the age of the prehistoric settlements 
in these locsUitiea, and the routes by which ancient inaxi reached 
places so remote from the Nile Valley. Another interastmg question 
^ aa to whether lakes and human settlements may not have existed 
in prehistoric times in depressions which are now uninhabited by man, 
such as, for instance, that of Qattara, wherein up to Ae present no 
lake deposits have been recognised and only one or two flint implements 
have been picked up. 
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A newly-discovered Roman Site in Cumberland 

by R. G, COLLINCWOOD 

has always been part of the programine of ANTlQtnxY to insist 
on the value of air-photography as an archaeological method i 
records of discoveries made by its use have often appeared in the 
pages of this journal* Here is another such record; the fiiat, I liiink, 
in which air-photography has led to the discovery and excavation 
of an altogether unknown Roman site. 

In July 1930* Wing-Commander Insall, V*C., whose discovery^ of 
Woodhenge was one of the most spectacular triumphs of archaeologic^ 
air-photography^ photographed from the air a site dose to the main 
road between Penrith and Carlisle* Tht site^ revealed by a crop of 
wheats showed as a double s<juare—one square inside another—with 
rounded comers* The editor of Ajstiquity at once recognized it 
as Roman* and connected k wdlh the signal-stations of that period ; he 
sent the photograph to Mr R* E. Porter of Rydal, whose intimate 
knowledge of the district soon enabled him to identify the site on the 
ground, with the help of Dr W* Goodchild of Threlkeld* Arrangements 
were made for dlgj^g, and a day's wort was done in September by 
Mr Porter, Dr Goodchild and myself. We employeJ only two 
labourers p wht^e wages were repaid by a grant from tne Research Fund 
of the Cumberland and Westmorlano Antiquarian and Archaeological 
Society; but thanks to the sir-photographs we were able to detenninc 
the plan* dimensions, general character, and date of the site without 
any difRcuJty* The plan here reproduced is based on a combination 
of the air-photogniphs and our trenches* The outer ditch on the south 
is in a grass field and was not shown by the air-photograph ; its course 
south of the fence b comectuiaJ. With this exception, the general 
shape of the site was given by the photographs; they showed the double 
square of ditches, the rounded comers, and the entrance on tlic west; 
ihtw also faintly revealed the wail of the fort. It only remained to 
find the dimensions by trenching, in order to lay down a number of 
fixed points between which the forms seen in the photographs could 
be sk^ched in* This is the mediod by which the has been made* 
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It was quite impossible to trace the form of the site on the ground 
after the com had been cut, and therefore the amount of digging which 
was saved by possessing the air-photograph must be reckoned a very 
large percentage of the whole. 

The site is half a mile north of Low Hesket village, and about 220 
yards east of the seventh milestone south of Carlisle along the Penrith 
road. This road is Roman, and six miles farther south it passes ^e 
fort of Plumpton Wall or Old Penrith, which appeare in the Anionine 
Itinerary as Voreda. The ncwly-discovcred site is therefore about 
half-way between Old Penrith and Carlisle. It lies a little above the 
road, on a tiny level shelf in the side of a slope running up eastw'ard to 
the summit of Barrock Fell. The advantage of placing it here, instead 
of on the road itself, consists in the fact that it commands a good view. 
Northwrards, in clear weather,Carlisle b in sight and one could exchange 
signals with it; while, even in thick weather, a single intermedbte 
signal-sution on Carleton Hill w’ould keep touch w'ith both pla<^. 
Southwards one secs the bolated conical peak of Thiefside Hill, which 
would serve as a link with Old Penrith. By its situation, therefore, 
one would suppose this site to be one member of a chain of signal- 
stations along the main road south from Carlisle. It is very probable 
that many, if not most, main Roman roads were equipped with such 
things ; for, although we have only one well-cstablbhcd instance—the 
road running down the left bank of the Earn from Strageath—snu^ 
signal-stations are very difficult thin^ to find ; and, without systematic 
search, especially with the help of the aeroplane and under favourable 
conditions, it would be rash to deny their exbtence along other roads as 
well. Indeed, the search for signal-stations on Roman roads b one of 
those things that call urgently for attention on the part of field-workers 
and aerial observers. 

But excavation soon showed that the Barrock Fell site was not 
quite like any knowm type of signal-station. There are three well- 
established types in Britain. First, there b the wooden tower with a 
circular ditch round it, as on the Strageath road. These are probably 
of tlie first century aj>. Secondly, there arc the stone towers, about 
20 feet square, which were built in the first half of the second century. 
Thirdly, there are the much brger towers, 45 or 50 feet square, sur¬ 
rounded by a curtain-w'all and a ditch, belonging to the fate fourth 
century and found on the headlands of the Yorkshire coast. In all 
these cases the essential thing is the central tower. At Barrock Fell, 
thb tower seems to have been absent. We found a rectangular fortlct, 
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65 by 56 feet externally, defended by a stone wall 6 feet thick built in 
the ortfimry Roman fashion, with a core of rubble set in lime mortar and 
a coursed face of rough quarry atones on either side* This fortlct 
cannot itself be regarded as a tower; it is too large, and its walls are 
too thin ; and a tower would, on an^og>% have been square. Nor do<^ 
it seem to liave contained a tower inside itself. The trenches which 
we dug in its interior, down to virgin soil, revealed no foundations of 
any kind, and the nearer they approached to the c^tre of the fortlct 
the less they contained in the way of fallen building-stone. All the 
fallen stone'which ive found appeared to have come from the fon-w^alL 
Incidentally, It may be remarted that w'e found no floors, roofing- 
states, naib, or other relica of internal harrack-buildings. 

The ditches surrounding this fortlet were rather cunous. There 
were two, each about 8 feet wide and 3 deep, and they were about 30 
feet apart centre to centre. But they were hud out in a stpiare, not in 
a rectangle similar to that of the fortlet itself; so that, at ita ends, the 
fort^vn-all is separated from the ditch by a very narrow benn of 2 t 4 
feet, while at ita aides the berm is about S feet It is tempting 

10 conjeaure that the ditches were originally dug in order to su^ound 
a square building, perhaps smaller than the present one, and that the 
stone fortlet was an afterthought. Such a change of plan is not 
inconceivable. The first intention may have been to put up ^ 
tower on Barrock FeU; 00 second thoughts, it may have been decided 
to erect a small fort instead, to act as a half-way house between Carlisle 

and Old Penrith, 11.** j 

Pottery was found in sufficient quantities to establish the date 

of the fort. Some was picked up on the surface of the ground ; some 
was found inside the and some in the ditches. Almost all of 

it was Himtcliff ware, that is, the hard black or brt^ hand-made 
ware, containing lumps of calcitc, which is characteristic of the late 
fourth ccnUiry in the north of England, The few^ sherds which were 
not of this ware fitted in reasonably well with the chronology which 
it suggested. Clearly, the Barrock Fell fortlet belongs to the lat^t 
phase of the Roman occupation, its life probably falling altogether in 
the second half of the fourth century. During this period we know 
tha t Count Theodosius, about 370, reorganbed the defences of the 
British frontier ; and there is no reason why he should not have put 
up new signal-stations and wayside forts on the roads leading 10 the 
Wall; but the evidence from Barrock Fell does not enable us to say 
anything more definite about its origin, 
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ComiMratively little attenuon has been paid to Romano-British 
sites of what we are here calling the fortlet type. Thev are fairlv 
numerous, however, and fall into various classes according to size. 
One pattern measures about a quarter of an acre inside the defences • 
e-xamplK ve found at Bar I^ (first centuiy), Casdeshaw (early second’ 
Mntuty), Ma^n Gistle in Stainmore (probably the same date), Castle 
Or^, and M^endon or Chew Green. But this example is much too 
small to DC classed with those. Its internal area is only about one- 
fifteenth of an j^e (53 feet by 44), and I know of nothing in Britain 
quite comparable. But several very similar fortlets exist along the 
Oennan Ltmes\ examples of just about the same size—18 to zo metres 
sqimc exterrally-^e found, for instance, at Seitzenbuche, Robem. 
Raitenbuch Peterebuch, and HimstettenJOJ?X., Uefenmg 44. plates 
to, 12 ; Lufer^ 45 , pUtes 9, 10, 11). These were doubtlesTused by 
thtpertonnel of the signal-stations along the Umes ; and in this connexion 
It may be minted out that the dimensions of these fortlets correspond 
closely with those of the milecastles on Hadrian’s Wall, whicnarc 
g^crally regarded » pro\nding quarters for the men serving the 
adjacent turrets—which are merelv signal-stations—on the Wall The 
evidence therefore suggests that fortlets of this very small pattern are 
normaUy ^aated with chains of signal-stations, and are designed to 
accommodate small detachments of men resting from duty in the neicdi- 
bounng stations. ^ ^ 

Auction h^ been called to a curious feature of the ditch-system * 
but Mo^er cimous thing about it is the wide interval separating the’ 
two ditches. In Roman fortifications of the early Empire the ditches 
are close together and close up to the wall which they defend ; the berm 
is no wider than is deeded by the weight of the wall and the need to 
prevent it from ^hmg the lip of the itch. But in the late Empire 
we find a wide berm commg mto favour, the purpose of which is to 
keep the enemy s siegc-engmes at a distance from the wall and to compel 
a^lanto to a carcfuUy-prepared field of fire without tbW 

.if. •" S*"*® fortifications of 

the later period, the Yorb^e coastal signal-sutions, for instance, 
have a berm 30 feet wide. The wide interval between the ditches at 
Mw'SuSf i^‘ “ndwtood by bringing it into reUrion with this 

.. .J* ^ “‘“f»«ofy to be able to point out exact parallels 

all close. This is Old Burrow Camp, on Exmoor, which was excavated 
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by Mr H. St. George Gray, F5.A., in 1512 {Tram, of the Der^shtre 
Associaiion^ SLiv, 7^3)* Here, aa at Earrock Fcll^ we have a square, 
round-cornered, Roman she consisting of an outer ditch separated by 
a wide interval from an inner ditch within which U a small fort. The 
only diBcrences are, first, that Old Burrow Camp is somewhat larger 
in all dimensions—the fort roughly 70 by So feet internally, and the 
ditches 80 feet apart centre to centre; secondly, that the inner ditch is 
double, and thirdly, that the fort is of earth instead of stone. But 
ap^ from these minor points the resemblance h very close; and it 
is interesting to notice that at Old Burrow Camp the outer ditch is 
' punic *, that is, its counterscarp Is vertical, in order to prevent 
assailants who have crossed it from getting away again, so that &ey are 
trapped between the ditches. The date of Old Burrow Camp was not 
established ; but its general features would lead one to place it late in 
the Roman period, and to explain it as a fortlet of the Barrock Fell 
daas, that is to say* a place intended to house small groups of men 
serving aignal-stattons in the neighbourhood. 
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THE ERECTION OF A DVBU 

Dr C, G* Seligman writes — 

Owing to absence abroad I have only Just seen Mr Hutton's 
artJcJe on Assam megaliths (Antiquitt, September 1929). This and 
the recent discoveries in this country of Mr and Mrs Cunnington 
move me to send an account of the erection of one of the big ceremonial 
platforms of the Central District of British New Guinea, The 

photographs I attempted to take of the actual process failed owing 
to a leaky camera, but the form and siae of these structures is wS 
indicated in the illustratioTis (plates i-ii). For the larger (i)^ that 
of 3 dubu in the Motu village of Gajle, I am indebted to my friend 
Captain F, R- Barton, C.m,g. ; the smaller (n) represents I believe one 
of the older dubu of Kapakapa when that village-^uilt in 1898 on 
piles in the sea—was mainly terrestrial. Those interested in the 
purpose of the dubu and its decorative art will find some account of 
these matters in a paper contributed to Ipek in 1927 here it will 
be sufficient to indicate that the ceremonial Ufe of the village centres 
round the dubu, and that the comer posts of the biggest I nave seen 
were over 30 feet high with a diameter of at least two feet* The amallcT 
examples reproduced have posts with a diameter of about two feet, 
their respective heights b^gsome to feet and 15-18 feet reapectively. 

In 1898, when i witnessed the erection of a new dubu (closely 
resembling the smaller reproduced on plate il) in the Sinaugolo village 
of Gumori Dobo, the natives of the flistrict were hut emerging from 
the Stone Age so that at Huka—a coastal village distant only some 
20 miles—I had seen a few weeks before a whole Beet of dug-out 
canoes being made with stone adzes. Before erecting the Gumori 
Dobo dubu the ground plan had been determined, the holes for the 


• ‘The Dubu and Si«ple-houaa of ;b« Centnl District of British New Cuiiicn*, 
y<i)rr 6 uch far PrOfaxinfischt und Ethno^^aphitcfu! Kwut, 1 927,1,177-92. This JaJvhtcJk 
is geneJsHy referred m by lEt inidsk a jpes; it is ediied by Proft*wr Herbert Kuhn, 
Slid pubhihcd by KUokhiirdt sciil Biennsrui of Lcipitig.— Editor. 
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comer posts dug and the material assembled, with the result that the 
dubu, not seriously begun till midday, was finished by 5 o'clock. Such 
* jaws * of the comer posts as those alluded to in ^e account of the 
erection of this dubu are well seen in the photograph of the one at 
Kapakapa, while in the Gailc dubu the holes cut in the upper part 
of ^e posts would be equally serviceable for rotating these into position. 
To make what follows intelligible I should add that the carved posts 
and timbers of an old dubu were often used in constructing one afresh 
in a new village. 

The first stage of the building of the dubu was to pull each comer 
post to the hole dready prepared for it. 

Its jaw'ed or exca\^ted end was then lifted by a crowd of workers 
who pushed it along until its opposite uncarved end slid across the hole 
and touched its far side, being received on a flat piece of wood or two 
rounded poles held by a man squatting at the edge of the hole. As soon 
as the post stmek this the men holtung its carved end raised it more 
and more, the fulcrum for the movement of the whole post being the 
near edge of the circumference of the hole. As the post was elevated 
the lifting power of the crowd was necessarily applied nearer the fulcrum, 
but in spite of the mechanical disadvantage this entailed the post was 
speedily raised. It was rotated into position on the capstan principle, 
a stout pole notched near one end being placed within the jaw’s at the 
top of the post so that the notch caught against the inner surface of one 
jaw w'hen force w'as applied at the opposite end of the lever thus formed. 
Earth was then packed with hand ana digging sticks into the space aroimd 
the post, and nrmly trampled dowm. Tlie other four posts were got 
into position in the same manner, the height of each being allowed for 
by varying the depth of the hole dug. The correct depth was 
ascertainea by laying a sapling alongside the p<wt, then marking it 
at the length of the post and holding it upright in the hole while a 
cord passed between the jaws of the post already erected was carried 
horizontally across the top of the sapling. In spite of these pre¬ 
cautions one post when placed in position was found to be a few inches 
higher than the other, and it was quickly taken out of the hole and part 
of its base removed while the hole was deepened. After the comer 
posts had been orientated the horizonul poles which w'ould presently 
carry the boards forming the upper plaltorm were got into position. 
These measured about 27 and m feet respectively ; the longer of the 
two was not new but haa been brought from the old village of Kwrali- 
marupu earlier in the day, where it was taken from the old dubu. 
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Inclined planes were formed leading halfway up the main posts by 
lashing to these a number of stout sapUngs. On these men stoo^, others 
supported by comrades clung to the post, and when the cross-piece 
was lifted received its end and guided it between the jaws of the comer 
post. The near end was then lifted up until it was in the same hori¬ 
zontal line at the base of the jaws of the posts that would receive it, 
when it was pushed along and its end guided into the jaws of the second 
post men standing on inclined saplings lashed to that post. 

The cross-piece was lifted to the horizontal, and maintained in 
that position while being moved forward between the jaws of the 
comer post by a special device. Two stout poles were taken and laid 
across each o^er so that an x-shaped figure was formed, with arms of 
very unequal length, the two lower arms being perhaps lo feet long 
ana the upper arms scarcely a foot. The poles were then bound 
together wncre they crossed each other, the lashing being contrived to 
allow a certain amount of play; so producing a very long handled 
short bladed pair of tongs. A couple of men took hold of each of the 
longer arms, and as the horizontal pole was raised from the ground to 
shoulder height it was allow^ed to rest in the crutch formed by the short 
arms of the instrument, and lifted into the horizontal position by 
bringing the long arms Into a plane at right angles to the horizont^ 
piece they were supporting. 

This all happened smoothly enough in the case of a new cross¬ 
piece, but it was tbund that the cross-piece from the old dubu was too 
thick to lie between the jaws of the new comer posts, which were 
accordingly further excavated. Finally, boards that had been used to 
form the floor of a small temporary platform which stood in the village 
street were brought up and put across the two horizontals to form the 
top platform of the new dubu. 

It will be seen that no bank of earth was required at any stage 
of the building, though I think that a temporary scaflolding may have 
been used in the erection of posts well over 20 feet in some of the older 
dubu. 

A SAXON FISH-POND NEAR OXFORD 

In the bounds of land near Oxford reputed to date from the tenth 
cottury a certain bound-mark is mentioned under the name of 
stiri^an or styrian pol. Pol of course means pool or pond ; and the 
dictionary’ translates styria by sturgeon, derived through the French 
esturgeon from the same Teutonic source. It adds, howe\'cr, that 
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stvriti ‘is used as the equivalmit of several Latin names of fishes’, such 
M crasacus, porcopisds, rombiu. We cannot enter mto a discussion of 
such words here, though wc should like to know ejaedy what itvna 
means. For our present purpose the words may be translated simp!) 

expression ttyrian pal occurs twice; in the bounds of 
Bessclsldgh, aJ). 459 (l^nnundesleah, Birch,Cor/. Sax. ni, no. 1047) 
and in those of Eaton, a.d. 968 CumenoM .Birch, CS. tii, 
no. 112a). These charters have been investigated by DrG. B. Grundy 
whose notes on them are published in Berki, Buefu and Oxon Arch. 
Joums voU XXVI i, Dr Grundy locates styrmrt^I dose to !hc Cumnor 
road where die old Eatoa boundar>’ crossed it about i mile north of 
the north edge of Appleton viiiage' (Berks, 5 se) ; that ts to say, on 
the road from Appleton to Cumnor and Oxford, betv/cen Hengrove 
Wood on the northwest, and Lower England's Cope on the southeast. 
(This road was made after 17^1 ; it is not shotvn on Roequea imp). 
It is to say the least, most unlikely that a fish-pond would be 
found on a watershed. Moreover, I have the impr^ion that the OE 
pot is eenerallv applied to ponds connected with or adjacent to running 
water. However this may be, the site of ^tynon pot must be, as Dr 
Grundy admita, ‘somewhere close to what was in ^glo-Sa^on times 
the m^ting-placc of the boundaries of Appleton, Eaton and Bc&sels- 
leieh^ Dr Grundy regards it as impossitk to determine me course 
of'tlie boundary between Appleton and Eaton ; but I think he is 
unduiv pessiniistic. It must have run about midway between the two 
nllages, and am hardly have hit the Appleton brook more than, say, 
a qt^er of a mile from Lower England a Copse. Peiw^y I th^ 
there can be little doubt that it followed a long Ime of hcdM which 
for the last part of its course forms the southern boundary of Lower 
England's Copse, The modem parish of Bessels!eigh nowhere 
extends beyond (NW oQ the Appleton brook; and the common m^img- 
pUce of the aforesaid three parishes must surely therefore be looked 
for on or within a few yards of this stream. _ 

When doing some field-work in this district last spnng, f wa» 
DU/zlina out these bounds, and when studying the 6*inch map (Bew, 
c SE) I noticed, in Lower England’s Copse, a narrow rectangular piet* 
of ™ter indicated, lying roughly paraUel to the stream, in a _^d. 
There seemed to be no existing raison d 4 tre for the pond, yet it w^ 
obviously artificial. It occurred to me that this might be stynan pal ; 
and so it proved to be. I visited it with a friend, and we found that 
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it was an obvious fish-pond, Lavingr every appearance of great antiqultY* 
It is i6o feet long and 30 wide. At the upper end is a small int^e or 
feeder, to supply it with water from the stream; off at right angles to 
tills feeder, tovrar^ the higher ground, runs a small bant or miniature 
dam. At the other end there b an outlet from the pond to let the 
water run back into the stream. On the side of the pond away from 
tlic stream is a bank^ consisting doubdess of the excavated materi^. 



Earthworks of proven post-Roman, prc-Conqucst age are so rare that 
they arc worth recording. Surely we liave here the humble ancestor 
of those elaborate hsh-ponds that occur near all important medieval 
establishments ? There are many in iliia dbtrict. Between ttyrian 
and Bcsscbleigh Manor there are several, and also between the 
Manor and Dry Sandford. 

The stream itself is of interest from the fact, discovered by Dr 
Grundy, that it was originally called Wusa. This wrord b preserved 
as Osse ditch on the tithe map. That the Wasa of Birch nos. 777 and 
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,047 (Apokwn) and of 977 and laai (Fyficid Berfa) U idenUral 
with the or Wase of IM2 (Eaton) adnuts of no donbt, nor ^ 
Dr Grundv's identification be impugned. It 13 as certain as anything 
can be that Wasa and Went both refer to the Appleton stream. 1 
have studied the chartcis independently and been over 
ground with a 6-inch map; and in this matter I entirely 
Dr Grundy,* and regret the footnote on p. 437 of Professor Ekvralls 
‘ EngKsh River-nam« '. u.u.3.t,. 

BABYLON OF EGYPT 

Mr E. H. Sawyer writes.— 

Concerning the mosaic discovered in the church of St. John 
Baptist at jer^h, Transjordan (described in AKTiQUirt'. Derembet 
loao). is not this probably a representation of Uie suU oisiwg 
fonr^ of Babylon in Egypt, now knovm as Old C^ro I It lies on the 
east bank of the Nile. wW the one great route fr^ Asia ended, as 
shown by the Itineraiy of AntonmiiSj^d it faces the northcni end of 
Memphis on the opposite bank. The sde is of great antiquity. 
Tiadidonailv it was founded and named by Babylor^ prisoners of 
Rameses ii 'and firat fortified by Ne^chadn^^.. 
it was ‘ Per-Hapi-n-Onthat is, House-of-Apis-of-On . Roman 
and Crusader called it ‘ Babylon ‘ and maybe the name gave rise to 
the above tradition. When the Romans conquered Egypt in 30 B.C., 
Augustos placed one of his three legions at Babylon, then the nK»t 
important town after Alexandria and Uic key to the south and to 
Memphis, which was already partly in rmns and is not known evra to 
have Wn fortified. In Roman times there was a bridge of here 
across the island of Roda to Memphis, and Babylon foimed the bndge- 
head The present great fortress was bmll by Trajan about a.d. too. 

Babylon, possibly owing to its Asiatic ongin, was the home of 
the Jews living in Egypt. % it Joseph and the i^ant 

Jesus passed their period of exile, the site of their dwelling being 
traditionally marked by the crypt of the church of Abu Serga. 1 o it 

came Mark and Peter in ap. 4 S ; , 9 *'“'*;^^: 

Egypt, and here the latter wrote hia ‘First Epistle General jMd the 
fomcr, according to Coptic tradition, most of his Gospel. Together 

•Dt Glumly lus re-jffiimed hn views in • inicw of Professor Ekwill’^ hook, 
publishni in ihc GagrapUcel Jounat, ream. 469. 
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with Alepndna it became the centre of Christianity and many churches 
were buiit there. But while the sca^port was forcibly Converted to 
Islam, Babylon remamed to this a^y entirely Christian. On the 
contrary, Memphis with its tetnpl^ continued until very late times to 
be the home of the ancient religion. Returning to our contention, 
a Chrisrian mosaic-worker at Jerasb would clearly remember tin'o 
places in Egypt; the patriarchal city of Alexandria and the fortress 
of Babylon, 

If the mosaic be compared with the accompanying plan, ic will be 
seen that it is ji^t such a representation as might be given by a worker 
from his memories of a year or two back. The two ivatergates arc in 
the right positions, the number and the places of the forward bastions 
and towers are correct; on the other hand the bastions appear to be 
shown as squ^e instead of half rounded, the tovi-ers are not given 
sufheient prominence, and the northward part of the fortress is entirely 
omitted^ But the whole of the northeast quadrilateral seems to have 
been a later addition to the building, which would explain the two 
angles that occur in the ground-plan. 

In Ae days of Trajan the fortress was most imposing, with walls 
50 feet high, bastions, towers and gateway 70 feet; the south and west 
walls were washed by the Nile, which fiowed through a moat on the land 
sides. Today the surrounding soil has risen some 30 feet—over a foot 
and a half per centu^—and the river lies a quarter of a mile to the west. 
The walla are built in the usual Roman manner; hve courses of lime'' 
stone 3 feet in height alternating with three burnt brick courses of 
I foot; at the base they are 8 feet thick, changing near the top to 
5 feet, the offset being on the inside. 

The Moslem conquerem in AJ?. 640 besieged Babylon in vain 
for seven months, and it was only by treachery that the last Imperial 
^^ps were expelled. In aj>. 1 i 68 it w'as gutted by fire to prevent its 
falling into the hands of a crusading army. After Roman times many 
recqnstnictions were made. Wlicn the Nile receded a postern was 
cut in the northwest wall i a feel below the present ground level. Steps 
now lead down to it and until five years ago it was the only entrance to 
me interior streets. As the ground rose, the walls were heightened 
from t2 feet to io f^t in various parts. On the roof of the south gate 
was built El Muallaita the Hanging Church, catliedral of a bishop 
tor many centuries, the outer wall now rising another 30 feet of poor 
brj^work. Between the tw’o western towers, where presumably tlie 
bridge-gate stood, there have been only heaps of nibble for the last 
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fifty years* but ever^’thing points to the existence of a former entrance. 
There is no trace of the land-gate, which must have faced the road to 
Asia on the northeast. The fortress has stifFered greatly from alterations 
in the last hundred years of tianquillity* a number of the bastions 
and sections of the outer wall having been removed. Every few years 
sees further changes; at the present moment large pieces of Roman 
wall inside the southem gate are being pulled dowm. It seems a 
pity tliat so little is being done to preserve a monument unitfuc in 
Egypt. 

The south gate, shown in the illusuation (plate lii), was formerly 
buried to the top of the arch, but was excavated, with its two bastions, 
in 1901 dowm to the level of the subsoil water, w hich shows at the bottom 
left comer. The gate and bastions stand on an 8 foot base of large 
slabs, one of which shows ancient Egyptian sculpture ; the gale is 
entirely of atone, with some modem refacement; the bastions are of 
alternate brick and stone, with much modem brick support. Under the 
projecting comer of the pediment on the right there is car\'ed a small 
Roman eagle ; above the centre of the pediment a tablet has been 
defaced. It was obviously a water-gate for shipping from Upper 
Egypt, the lowest part of the illustration on the right forming a small 
quay. The interior floor of the gate h some 6 feet above waterdev’d ; 
a stone threshold 15 inches higher than this floor indicates that it was 
not intended for vehicles, nor are there any whed'^marks, Of the 
original w'ooden doors, opening in the middle and closing against the 
threshold, only the stone sockets are now visible. About 8 feet further 
inside the gate was the portcullis in a stone archway, the left grooved 
pier of wliich may be seen in the picture. The three other buttresses 
visible are modem constructions supporting the floor of the church 
above. The inner hall of the gateway is adorned on either side with 
round-topped niches intended for statues. Under its floor runs a 
Roman arain, partly uncovered In the illustration, with its exit under 
the threshold ; the present-day ground-level inside the fortress is 
15 feet higher. 

There is one very simple means of discovering whether the mosaic 
represents Memphis on the west bank or Babylon on the cast; and 
that is the direction of flow of the water. If from left to right, it is 
Memphie j if from right to left, tt is Babylon. In the illustration 
published in Antiquitv it seems from the zigzags in the foreground 
that the river is running to^s-ards the left; a close inspection of the 
mosaic itself should answer the question. 
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A WOODEN IDOL FROM IRELAND 

Dr Adolf Mahr, Keeper of Irish Antiquities in the National 
Museum, Dublin, writes:— 

The wooden idol, illustrated on plate iv, is now in the National 
Museum of Ireland, Dublin. It was found In a bog at Ralaghan, 
parish of Shercock, co. Cavan ; the Museum b indebted to the owner 
of the bog, Mr Halpin, to Mr James Traynor of Bailieborou^, cx>. 
Cavan, and to Mr Peter F. Connolly, v.s., of Andover, Hants., for the 
preser\’ation of this interesting object, the first of its kind hitherto 
recorded in Ireland. 

The figure was found, while cutting turf, under 3 to 4 feet of peat. 
The bog has been reclaimed since, but there is go^ reason to hope 
that a palaeo-botanical examination of the site will still be possible. It 
b made of yew* (Taxus baccata), its height being 3 feet 81 inches 
(113*5 cm.). 

There were no arms though the body b rather carefully carved. 
Tlie hole in the centre, obviously intended for the insertion of a male 
organ, b drilled and the whole region b somewhat accentuated. 

The projection at the base was inserted, I am told, into a socket 
cut in a square block-shaped pedestal, about a square foot in area ; it 
b now lost. The figure lay on its face. Nothing else had been found 
previously or since. 

A few figures of more or less similar workmanship are known from 
different European countries (including Great Britain, Den^rk, and 
Germany). TTie female idol from Bahachulbh b the near^t Britbh 
pai^lel {Proc. Soc, Ant, Scot. 1880-81, xv, 158). A very striking 
resemblance is offered by the male idol from Alt-Friesack in Branden¬ 
burg (Albrecht, Mainser Zeitschrift^ 1928, xxiii, 47). Thb is supposed 
to be Slavonic, but it does not follow that other figures, e\’en it that 
be so, must necessarily also be of similar bte date. 

ABINGDON 

The picturesque old towm of Abingdon, near Oxford, b a typical 
Englbh provincial one of the best kind—such as before the invention 
of motors was called * sleepy *. It bears an aspect of immemorial 
antiquity, befitting a place that was establbhed several centuries before 

* The «tx>d was kbdly examined by Dr P. O’Connor, Keeper of the Nataml 
History Division of the National Museum of Ireland. 
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Oxford was heard of. It owes its fame chiefly to the abbey, barely 
one vestige of which now survives. 

It is not ^neraily known that the name Abingdon is not original 
but was transferred to with the abbey, at the end of the yih century* 
Our evidence b mostly late, but it b consistent, and k b supported 
by a striking and hitherto mbunderstood phrase in a charter of the 
reputed date of 055.* The bounds are those of the parish of Abingdon 
itself (then much larger than now); they profess to record the extent 
of Ccadwalla's giam of 6^ or thereabouts; and tJiey mention a 
certain ' abbendune ’ as lying near the * head of bromeumbe and 
traversed by a ‘port st^ete^ Tbb site is easy to locate ; the former 
name survives In Bnimcombe Copse and House, and the * down * 
can only have been the high ground followed by tlie modem road from 
Foxcombe Hill towards Oxford* Thb then was the tract of dowTi 
called ‘Abingdon*—a narrow upland ridge with, probably, few signs 
of human habitation* 

The site thus identified agrees closely w^ith the position assigned 
to the ‘tnons* of *Abendune *qui juxta Baiwrtbc situs esl juxta Pinnes- 
grave*; or between Hayworth and Pinagrovc (Ah, Chron, U, 26S)* 
Sayworth is the vifla^ in the hollow' betW'een Foxcombe Hill and 
Bagley Woods; and Finsgrove was the name of a copse south of 
ChilswclL* Between the two runs the aforesaid ridge* 

It was here that Hean began to build a monastery in 675. He had 
been given a large grant of land to support hb new foundation, but the 
buildmg itself made little progress* Possibly it was the land that Hean 
wanted, and the religious foundation merely a means to attain that end. 
Bede speaks of laymen who ' under the pretence of founding monas¬ 
teries acquire for themselves territories in which they may have free 
scope for their lust*, (Letter to Bishop Egbert of York)* In any case 
Hean had not even be^me a monk in twenty years after Ciasa had 
granted him the land* 

There js however a slight uncertainty about the exact site where 


* Published tn the Abit^dat Chramieli (IhilU Senes, 1858) I, 124, ind in Birch, 
CarL Sax. lii, 6S. Dr Gnindy {Bfrht Btidb & Oxon Affih. Jvitni,. 1922,Xwu, 98,99), 
puxzted by hndbg sn *ibbendLtnc' io for &om the town of ihat name, HtccoipES: Ki 
emend the tm, he lus missed the polat* There is leslty nu difficulty lo be 
ovexxome* 

' Piasgtove is not nurlted on the Ordnsmoe Map; but Hcame refers to a' town' of 
that aaruc as haying been situated J of a mile xe of ChilawclJ, and he sbo spci^ of 
Finsgrove Coppi^' >774^ 
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Hean first began to build hh upland monastery, just aa there bt 
about the exact date of its transference to the batiks of the Thames* 
One account^ says it was * founded on the spot where now is a monastic 
cell * {cell^riiwi moKd^horum) ; another that it ‘ lay on a plateau with 
an extensive view% just beyond the village of Sunningw'ell '** The 
former account gives precise detaib of the buildings which, if relbhle, 
prove that a gow deal of work tsaf carried out on the hill* before the 
transference. The site associated* with these descriptions is on 
Chandlings Farm, where in a grass field numerous banks and old 
foundations are still to be seen. What we now see is doubtless of 
much later date ; but excavation might well reveal the foundations 
of Hean's structure. 

The place wlicre Abbgdon now stands was formerly called Scove- 
chesham—' the settlement of Seofeca ’—a Saxon personal name also 
preserved In Scacourt near Botley (0£ Seofecan wyrthh It is described 
as a * famous city, pleasant of aspect, full of w^ltn, surrounded by 
fertile fields and verdant meads’. It Is also said to have been an im¬ 
portant place of religious gatherings ‘ a primis Britonum temporibus ’; 
but ive must remember that our authority is a writer of nearly a thousand 
years later. There is however archaeological evidence of a Komano- 
British settlement at Barton close outside tlie modem farni ; and there 
is evidence from air-photography of a very thick prehistoric inhabitation 
of the immediate neighbourhood. People have tired continuously 
on the gravel flats beside the Thames here for more than 4000 years* 
Some echo of its earlier history may have trickled down to the monkish 
chronicler by word of mouth or in writings now perished. 

When the monastery was transferred the name went with it, 
supereeding that of Scovcchraham. The lowlylng position seems 
most unsuitably described by the suifix -dune (in Abingdon), and this 
has always been a difficulty. It is now removed. O.G,S,C. 

EXCAVATIONS IN MESOPOTAMIA* 

The annual exhibition of objects found at Ur was held last summer 
at the British Museum. It was chiefly remarkable for a magnificent 

* /U. CArnw.n, 37^. 

*Ai^. Ckrim^ 1,3. Tlih dcicnptmn wmiU aUo suit the fojtnfr uls. 

* By G, W. D, Huntiugfoni Lti Berkt^ BucAt & Okm Ardk, JFowrs., 1915, XKH, 140, 

* We much rcfiet that vne iusc toa late id see Mr Guy Brnmnn^i cKhibittoQ, 
aud thcTdoic cxjmoE refer to it in this note. Refereuce ia made to ill three exhtbtttoiu 
in the aimni Dumber of the Briiiih Mutatm Quornriy {voL v, no. a, pp. 73 ^)- 
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plan of the whole site as it was * in the time of Abraham^ 2100-1900 B.c., 
compiled by A. S. Whitbnm and C. L* Woolly To the north and 
west were harbours and on the west the river Euphrates—a wonderful 
contrast to its present arid desolation. The objects from the lowest 
strata are, of course» of the utmost interest, and include a ^up of 
pots of a wholly new type. There is indeed enough stratified pottei^ 
at Ur to justify the employment of a student who could devote his 
whole time to it. There is what seems at a casual glance an ahnost 
bewildering range of types; and some doubtless persisted throughout 
long stretches of time. Nevertheless no single type can have remained 
absolutely unchanged for long, unless the pot-makers of Sumeria 
differed from those of every other country in the world* which we 
cannot believe. The chronology of prehistoric Palestine and of Roman 
Britain Is to a large extent based upon a dose study of pot-fabrics \ 
the early chronolojjy of Mesopotamia will never emerge from the 
uncertainties in which it is still involved until the humble potsherds 
arc seriously and methodically studied. To do so adequately on a 
site like Ur is a w'hole-time job for at least one man ; nor could hnal 
results be obtained from a single season's work. But such results as 
might be obtained eventually would prove of immense permanent 
value to all future excavators and students* 

Amongst the minor exhibits we noticed a n&Uhed clay sickle, 
evidently modelled on tlie otlicr kind set with notched flints (see 
Antiquitv, rv, 179-86), This example* too, pro'v^ beyond any doubt* 
if proof were atiil needed, that the clay sickles were actually used as 
such. .Amongst objects described as of the * late El Obeid period ' 
belonging to the fourth millennium B.c.) are some clay sling-bolts 
and a clay spoon. The lady with the fantastic gold head-dress occupied 
her uau^ position, and there was the usual wealth of 
that we have come to expect each year. In passing we might mention 
the fact that a cion-archaeological friend of ours who viailed the exhibi¬ 
tion left it with the impression that the aforesaid lady's face and hair 
formed part of the original And, Wc think it should be made perfectly 
clear that they are merely a conjectural restoration. 

In the ^llery Leading to the Ur exhibition were displayed some 
of the finds from Nineveh, where Dr Campbell Thompson is conducting 

1 One of the majn touIw achieved last Kason was the drtcnnin(tion of the enurse 
of the diy vralk. This itnd other fcAtttrei tif the exhtbatton ue dsoibcil in tlie 
<accllcDt i^de prepared;, (.Jangiufin ^ Ur, by C. L, Woolley). Wtiolky'e full 
report in printed in AHttqaaiy^sjfoBmal, October 1Q50. 
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excavations with the financial backing of Sir Charles Hyde and othere. 
There are some sherds of painted prehistoric pottery (which would 
have been seen to better advantage if tfiey Iiad been waslied first) ; 
they were described as ^ found at a depth of 12 to t 3 feet below the 
surface and beneath the level of tlie (presumed) Temple of IshtaTi 
founded before 2000 bx/. There were some flint and obsidian unple- 
ments, and many sickle-flints (though not so described) could be seen 
amongst them. These too were covered with dirt, so that the glossy 
patina caused by use could only just be discerned. This would not 
occur in an exhibition of finds from excavations carried out in this 
country. 

There was dispbyed a re-pholomph of a mosaic air-photo^ph 
of Nineveh taken from a height of 6000 feet by the Royal Air Force 
(in December 1929)* Being a re-photograph and not an original 
the fine detail is for the most pan invisible or blurred. The ori ginal 
negatives seem however to have been quite good. We hope that in 
this instance the British Museum has taken advantage of the arrange^ 
meat concluded tliree years ago on its behalf by the writer. By thU 
arrangement the Air Council agreed to hand over to the Trustees any 
negatives of ancient sites w*hich were no longer required for service 
purposes. They also agreed to allovv ancient sites w'lthln reasonable 
distance of aerodromes or of regular flying-routes to be photographed. 
As a result of this mission the British Museum now coniaina llje nucleus 
of a national collection of air-photog^phs of the Middle East. It 
rests with the Trustees to develop this collection along lines already 
prepared. 

ZIMBABWE 

A correspondent wriiea:' — 

*Miss Caton-Thompson’s article in ANTiqunT, in, 12, ends on 
a note of finality which 1 am sure she did not wish to convey, l-laring 
demonstrated the medie%^ age of the buildings, and having labelled 
ihcm as * typically African Bantu the questions ; Who built these 
500 odd structures, and why did the builders choose the ZimbaWc 
site for the biggest and strongest? may be said to be re-i^ned. It 
is probable that no one, with the possible exception of Professor 
Frobenius, will dispute the period, but what exactly does Miss Caton» 
Thompson mean oy * typically African Bantu * when speaking of 
* every detail in the l^phazard building' ? These buildin]^, of 
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strikingly similar characteristics which fall (apparently) as regards time 
into a very short period, arc confined to a small area oi a large continent. 
It may be said here and now that none of these characteristics arc 
found today in Bantu building use. In making this statement 1 have 
the advantage of having conversed with both Miss Caton-Thompson 
and Professor Frobenius; of having examined some of the ruins, 
including Zimbabwe and Khami; of having personal knowledge of 
several mntu tribes ; and of being supportra by scores of Europeans 
who have lived in the closest contact with the African native from the 
Atlas to the Cape. 

* Zimbabwe must be tackled afiesh and the Monomotapa question 
re-opened, through the medium of Portuguese evidence. Now 
Portuguese chroniclers assert that the * emperor’ (of the Monomotapa) 
himself was a Mocaranga. A Dominican writing in the middle of 
the 17th century says that this 'powerful king’ wns a black man (‘com 
as cames pretas?*!, A reasonable supposition is that some great chief 
began a style of building which was carried on by his successors for 
a few generations, and that Zimbabwe was a capital and a gold depdt. 
The ancient mines lie thickly around, and subsidiary depots down to 
Sofala have been definitely traced. It should be mentioned that an 
unknown but certainly very large quantity of gold sheets and beads 
wci^ removed from Zimbabwe by the early adventurers. May wc 
invite some Portuguese correspondent to re-open the question from the 
libraries of Lisbon?' 

Wc have submitted the above to Miss Caton-Thompson who 
writes;— 

* In a short article verbal forms of dogmatism have to be used to 
^me extent from literary necessity since space forbids the qualifications 
introduced into a final publication. One would therefore plead that 
the case for ^e comparatively recent age and African origin of Zim¬ 
babwe ^d its allied builchngs, should not be judged until ^1 
publication puts the reader in a position to assess the merits of the 
complete evidence. This evidence will appear in my book : The 
Zimoidnoe Culture: Ruins and Reactions (Clarendon Press) which will 
appear this year, illustrated by 73 plates and 26 text-figures. The 
evidence for my claim that the Zimbabwrc buildings are “ typically 
African Bantu * is there given in detail, with illustrations. A limit 
has to be imposed upon the scope of archaeological inquiry ; the 
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dgnlBcancc of the Zimbabwe culture needs now to be explored from 
tfc literary records, Arab and Ponuguese, and from the angles of 
cultural and physical anthropology *. 

THE UNKNOWN MEGALITO 

Within a few hours of the publication of the September number 
of Antiquity the ^ unknown megaliihic monument * ulustratcd on ^e 
plate facing p, 364 was identified by two of our readers, and a third 
has since wntten with the same effect. Wc heard first from Major 
N, V, L. Rybot, hon. secretary of the Sociit^ Jersiaise, who 

informed us that It was the dolmen wluch formerly stood on the Mont 
de k Ville at St. Helier, Jersey, and that it w'as removed in 1788 to 
Park Place, Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire, the seat of Marehal 
Seymour Conway, then Governor of Jersey. It appears that ihe 
authorities of the island wished to find a place for the monument in 
order to build the Regent Fort on the site, and so at considerable 
labour and cost they made a present of it to Marshall Conivay. While 
gratifying him they destroyed for ever the archaeological significance 
of the megalith. 

Ihe earliest mention of the monument, published in 1734» 
that it had by then been panially uncovered but it was not until 1785, 
when the site was levelled for the purpose of a drill ground, that it was 
completely known. As the result of this a communication was made to 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1787 and printed in Archagologia, Vin, 
384-5, with an illustration and plan, and a letter from Governor Conw^ 
himself to the Earl of Leicester, President of the Soacty, is at pp, 386-8* 
These and other printed references to the monument were colbted 
by Mr Reginald A. Smith in a very informative paper read to the 
Society of Antiquaries zo March 1919 {Proceedings^ aeries 2, 19x8-19, 
XXXI, 133-44) in which he made nccc^ary corrections in details and 
discussed 5ie question of the vaultbg of the dolmen and its date and 
purpose. 
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The Editor is ml always <d^le to verify information taken from life 
daily press and other sources and cannot therefore assume responsibiiiiy 
for it. 

On the opposite plate we reproduce an air-photograph taken 
recently by Wing-Commander Insaiif v*C. The site b not marked on 
ihc Ordnance Map and appears to consist of a central keep approached 
by an entrance betw'cen converging banks. The plan is unusual if 
not unique. 7*he site lies bemeen Kington and Roberton in Lanark¬ 
shire (43 £w)r about a furlong west of the Clyde and beside the main 
road connecting Glasgmv and England by Gretna Green and Carlble. 

o ^ 

Excavations at 01iver*8 Batte^, near Winchester, have been 
rewarded by the discovery of a ma^incent bronze bowl with enamelled 
cseutchcons. It was buned with the skeleton of a warrior of the Saxon 
period (about the 6th century). The ^ve was tn the rampart of a 
rectangular earthwork. For these dctaib we are indebted to Mr W. J, 
Andrew, P.S.A,, who has been supervising the work on behalf of the 
Hampshire Field Club, and who h to be congratulated on a 6nd of 
exceptional Interest. 

^ ^ o 

Dr Mortimer Wheeler, Keeper of the London Museum (Lancaster 
House, St. James’s, s.w,) k givmg courses for students as follows 

1. Outlines of British Archaeology from the earliest times to ajd. ioo, 

2, Roman Britain* Saxon and Norman Britain (ajj. 400-1200), 
4. Archaeological field-work in Britain. These lectures arc given 
under the auspices of the University of London, at which Dr Wheeler 
Is Hon. Lecturer in British Archaeology. 

It will be news to many that Canada has a Historic Sites and 
Monuments Board. It was founded in 1919 and is adminbtered by 
the National Parks Service, under the control of the Department of the 
Interior* No less than 150 sites have been marked by the erection of 
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|u!tabk Among them are a number of relatively modem 

F rench or English forts and a unique example of a double-wallcd 
abori^nal fort at Southwold near St. Thomas, Ontario, It is the 
intention of the Department ultimately to mark throughout Canada all 
those sites that have a distinct bearing on the history of the Dominion. 
u\ati^al Cimada, published by the Department of the 

Intenor, Ottawa^ August 1930, vol. ii, no. 8, p. z). 

A correspondent sends us an account of a cemetery awaiting 
excavation in Northern Spain. It is pracdcaUy undisturbed and lies 
^the high plateau of Old Castile, 8 miles north of the dty of Burgoa* 
The ov-Ticr, Don Carlos Levison of Bilbao, and hia son Don Roman, arc 
ready to place all information at the disposal of a properly qualified 
cxcav’ator and to facilitate excavation. 

Excaraiion at the hill*fons of Hembury' (Devon) and the Trundle 
(Su^cx) have revealed extremely interesting structural features, 
particularly in connexion with the entrances, * 

■o <7* .0 

Excaiations have been earned out in the camp of Dinas, near 
Llanidloes, Montgomery, which was suspected of bemg an earthwork 
of neolithic type. From a press repon we gather that the results are 
mcoiKlt^ive, o^ng to the tiresome habit of some of the prehistoric 
Welsh of not using pottery. (Montgomeryshire Express, zz July) 

^ o 

Human remains and implements have been discovered embedded 

Tartanga on the Lower Murray river. South Australia. 
(Yorkshre Ohserrer, 19 July), 

o ^ 

T/ie Datfy Hmld (11 August) rejoices, quite properly, in the 
destruction of the last hangar on the Stonehenge aerodrome and looks 
forward to the restoration of this part of die plain ‘ to the austere 
guardianship of Mother Nature The Evening Standard (11 August) 
has no illusions about Mother Nature, who not the gentle old 
dodderer which townsfolk so often imagine her to be. Unless the 
0^1-that there are sheep or other correctives on 
Salisbury Plain, old Mother Nature will promptly set up thickets of 
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thorn and jimjpjer, and Stoiuchcnge will ultimately become as difficult 
of approach as the Maya Temples Those who arc unconvinced 
should inspect some of the adjacent War Office land and see w^l 
Mother Nature^s rabbits can accomplish when freed from the corrective 
of foxes. 

A beaker has been found in a round barrow on Ivy Lodge farm, near 
Woodchester, Gloucesterahire* It is the firat complete vessel of its 
kind to be found in the Cotswolds, and it U to he hoped that |t will 
find a safe home in a public Museum, The barrow in which it was 
discovered was one of the many placed upon the map during the last 
Ordnance Survey revision* (TAe TVmer, 29 August, p. 8)* 

Two articles by Mr S* E* Wmbolt on the Roman coastguard forts 
in Yorkshire were printed in The Times^ 23 August, p* 11 and 25 August, 

» 3 - 

o ^ ^ 

Roman glassware in considerable quantity has been found at 
Cologne, which was one of the principal centres for the manufacture 
of glass in the Roman Empire, Among the vessels are many with 
figurative decoration, (TAe Tiiwer, 22 August, p, 9), 

Dr Hermann Junker, Director of the Austrian excavations on die 
Delta of the Nile at Mcrimda, betw'een Wardan and Salamme, reports 
on a Neolithic settlement there, (TAe Times^ a8 July, p* 11), 

o 

A report of Mrs M, E, Cunnington's paper describing the site of 
* The Sanctury on Overton Hill, Wilts, which was read before the 
Wilts Archaeological Society, was published in The Times^ 1 August, 
p, II, We referred to the excavation in the September number of 
ANTiQurry, p* 368, 

^ ^ 

In the recently issued yearbook of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington for 1929, Dr Sylvanus G. Morley publishes his annual 
review of the activities of the Institution in excavation among the Maya 
ruins of Central America (summartaed briefiy in iVdftire, 27 S^iember). 
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A warship 500 old haa beon found m the Riddarhohn Canal 
in the heart 01 Stockholm^ {Hampshire Teig^apkt 15 August)* 

i^> 

Professor H, Otlev Beyer, head of the nAntlirDpological Department 
of the University of the Philippines, has collected important archaeo- 
logical material during the last four years* In 1926 the conatrucUon 
of a dam on the Nov^ches river brought to light a prehistoric tillage 
and cemetery which within the space of four months yielded some 
eighteen thousand specimens. During the next three years extended 
reconnaissance and excavation in the neighbourhood, mostly within 
the province of Rizal, brought to light nearly a hundred sites and an 
enormous amount of material, running into scores of thousands of 
objects* 

Before these discoveries, the archaeology of the Philippines earlier 
than, say, a thousand years ago was a blank. Almost at a stroke it has 
been carried back at least to the early neolithic and possibly earlier. 
Although the material has still to be worked out in detail, certain 
broad conclusions are possible. Tliese are summarized, and their 
bt^rine upon the prebtory of Eastern Asia indicated, by Prof. 
Roland B, Dixon in voL 69, no, 4, of the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society. (Nature, 20 September), 

The International Federation of Eugenic Organizations held a 
conference at the Larmer Tree Grounds, ToUard Royal, Wiltshire, 
10-15 September. Eighteen countries maintain membership in the 
Federation, and many of them sent represenEattvea. It was a good 
and a new idea to hold an international conference in the heart of a 
country district, instead of in some stuffy and ovcrcrowrded town. Its 
success was due to the untiring labours of Captain Pitt-Rivem and his 
staff, whose enthusiasm bids fair to revive the departed glories of the 
Chase as it was to the days of the redoubtable General. 

O' o* 

The Giasgow Her aid (17 September) attaches * world-wide import¬ 
ance * to the discovery on a sandstone rock near Glasgow of * queer 
markings *, which Mr Ludovic Matin regards as a * register of 
astronomical episodes in the year 2983 b.c,* when there Is said to have 
been a partial ecUpse of the sun on 27 March at 3 pm. There the 
matter rests at present. 
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The excavation of the prehistoric site of Tliermi, in Lesbos, 
Ti'as continued by Miss W. Lamb on behalf of tlie British School at 
Athens. (See Antiquity, hi, 484). The uppermost settlement has 
now been uncovered and planned with the exception of a particular 
area. ^ It was protected by a wall from 1.2 to 24 metres thick, and 
contained, besides the narrow oblong houses typical of the site, at least 
two houses witl) semi-apsidal ends. 

One 5^tion has been dug to virgin soil, and the large scries of 
vases obtained from the different strata illustrate the development of 
shapes as well as of fabrics : these vases are hand made and closely 
allied to those of Troy 1 and iia. The hgurines, mastly of terracotta, 
arc interesting ow’ing to their variety of type. Copper or bronze, 
though never common, occuib at all levels, and a crucible found in 
one of the lowest strata shows that the metal was worked on the site. 

o ^ ^ 

The remains of ten cities have been found during the season's 
excavations of the joint expedition of the Pittsburgh Xenia Seminary 
and the American &diool of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, which has 
been working at Tel Beit Mursim, the ancient Kiriath Sefer, 13 miles 
southw'est of Hebron, In the opinion of the Director, Professor 
M. G. Kyle, the work accomplbhcd provides evidence for the definite 
chronology of important events in Biblical histor)\ {The Times^ 
7 August, p. 9). 

^ ^ ^ 

Mr Humfiy Payne, Director of the British School at Athens, 
reports {The Times, 20 August, p. 13) on the early Greek vases and 
bronzes found during this summer on the site of the Heraeum of 
Perachora. A vast deposit of objects was discovered, the inscriptions 
prox-ing it to be remains of Hera’s treasure, and covering a period from 
750 to 200 B.c. The best of the pottery is Protocorinthian, of the 
s<^cnth century. ‘ One example of this kind is the lid of a box decorated 
with a scene of wild life: a* hare escaping from a hound only to fall 
into the jaws of a lion, and above, parts of other animals. The lid 
gives some idea of the qualities of the vases of this style—action achieved 
by simple, but scarcely primitive, means, magnificent calligraphic 
stylizations ^of natural forms, and a technique perfectly suitcu to 
the matter m hand . The bronze vases arc made of thin sheets of 
met^ and arc not in good preservation, but the statuettes, cast solid, 
are in excellent condition. 
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Mr D* Caclamanos, the Greek Minister in London, discusses in 
a letter to The Times, 21 August, p. n, the announcement by Dr 
Kyparissis, the Greek archaeologist, of the discovery of the Fountain 
of the City of Odysseus. A reply by Prof. Wilhelm E>6rpfeld, who 
hoped * to prove that the news is not correct * is printed 12 September, p. 8. 
This in turn was answered by Mr Caclamanos on 23 September, p.8. 

^ ^ ^ 

Su* Rcnncll Rodd, mj», contributes (The Times, ii October, p. 13) 
an interesting report on the work of the British School at Athens at 
Ithaca this summer, which has been conducted bv Mr W, A. Hcurtlcy, 
the assistant director. The site at Pelicata has yielded results of historic 
value and it is hoped to continue excavation there next season. 

The work of the Italian Scientific Expedition at the Mumbwa 
Caves in Northern ^odcsia is reported by Professor Raymond Dart 
in The Times, 22 August, p. 9. Some primitive smelting wo^ were 
found. The foundry was 6 feel below the surface, anci by it was a 
great accumulation of ash and an immense deposit of burnt rock, 
mcincrated clay, bones, etc., and between the furnace and the cavern 
w'all were numerous fragments of human burials. The claim is made 
that * it has been possible to prove from the deposit that when the smelt* 
ing was carried out the local inhabitants were Bushmen, and were at 
the lowest phase of the Late Stone Age ’. 

^ ^ 

Some important pre-Christian discoveries are reported (The 
Times, 30 August, p. 11) from Trier, as the result of a Commission 
* appointed to carry out researches in the Late-Roman Imperial 
Residence and Early-Christian bishopric of Trier*. Since 1928, 
21 temples and 29 chapels have been uncovered. Among the finds is 
a remarkable life-size marble torso of Arduenna, ^e g^dess who 
gave her name to the Ardennes and is identified with Diana; a re¬ 
presentation in baked clay of Artio, the Celtic eoddess of the Woods 
and Waters, in the form of a bull,headless,but otherwise complete with 
pediment;andabronzewinged-Mcrcury. Itissuggestcdthatthcteraplcs, 
with all their altars, idols and offerings were destroyed in a J). 337. 

^ ^ 

A report on the work at Mcarc Lake village during the past 
season is printed in The Times, 11 September, p. 12. 
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Mr J, D. S, Pcndicbury, curator of the Museum at Knossois, has 
been appomted director of tke Egypt Exploration Sodety*^s excavations 
at Tcj-el-Amamch, Work ‘^‘as begun in October* (Tft^ Timts^ 
9 September)* 

o ^ 

As the result of further excavations at Caistor-by-Norwich, 
Professor Donald Atkinson has established that the Roman occupation 
continued until the last years of the fourth centurV|, and possibly to 
the early years of the lifth* Coins as late as Honor! us (595-433) have 
been found* (Tht Ttmes^ 10 September* p* 9)* 

Recent finds at Vinca* a village about 15 miles below Belgrade, 
on the Danube, were described by Professor Vassii at the meeting 
of the British Association at Bristol in September*. Professor Vassic 
draws the inference that they prove the spread of the Aegean civilization 
of about 1400 B.c* to the v'siley of the Danube, probably by way of the 
Black Sea. The excavations have been assisted by Sir CnarJes Hyde* 
{The TimeSj 13 September* p* 9). 

Urns of the Bronze Age have been found at Brawn Candover, north 
of Alresford,Hants. They are described by MrS.E.WinboIt CrAerfWr, 
16 September), who also records in the same paper, i October* some 
burial-mounds near Hinton Ampner, which he has excavated. 

^ ^ ^ 

The present position as rt^ds archaeol^ical exploration in 
Peraia is stated in The Timet, 7 August, p* 9* The Government lias 
intimated tl^t it desires to assume control over all future research- 
work in Persia but though this was intimated to the French Governmcnl 
in 1928 nothing has yet been done* In view- of tlie great interest of 
Persian archaeology it is to be hoped that regulations will be drawn 
up and passed into law at once* 

O 

^ September number* line 9;, reference was made to 

Caesar * This should have been otherwise worded* The person 
in question W'as not, of course, Julius Caesar, but Germanicus* Wc arc 
indited to one of our readers in Germany for drawing our attention 
to the shp. Another correction is that of picUPraphs for' photographs' 
on p* 3S2, line t 4 i die same number. 
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* One of our many readers in South Africa has sent us a cuttmg from 
The Daily Dispatch of East London, 23 August, which raises the 
question whether there is in souih^xst Africa or Bechuanaiand the 
remains of a lost city much greater in extent than Zimbabwe. The 
site b said to be on the banks of a tributary of the Nosob river and 
south of Gobabb. The walb arc built of stone and arc more imposing 
and in better stale of preservation than those of Zimbabwe. 

^ ^ ^ 

The German excavations at Warka (Erech or Uruk) directed by 
Dr Julius Jordan on behalf of the Notgemeinschaft dcr dcutschen 
Wissenschaft, have already been briefly described in Antiquity (iv, 
109-111). Preliminary accounts of the first two seasons’ work (1928^, 
1929-30) arc published in heft 13 of Deutsche Forschung, pp. 137-172, 
with plans and illustrations. Thb publication can be obtains from 
Karl Siegbmund, Berlin, price 8 marks. 

Reports on the excavations at Colchester during the summer, and 
an account of the principal objects found, have been printed in The 
Times of 4 and 9 August and 23 October. Particulars as to the general 
direction of the work and the appeal for funds were given in Antiquity 
for September, pp. 362-4. 

^ ^ 

In The Ustener (publbhed by the B.B.C.) for 29 October 1030, 
there is an illustrated and comprehensive article by Mr S. E. Winbolt 
on • Archaeology in Great Bntain, 1930 \ in which the various ex¬ 
cavations which have been in progress and the discoveries and finds 
made during the year arc recorded. 

>0 ^ o* 

A replica of the bronze statue of Zeus dredged up near Artembion, 
Euboea, which is referred to on page 412 of the article by M. Merlin 
in the present number of Antiquity, and illustrated on plate 1, 
has been presented to the Ashmolean Museum by Sir Arthur Evans. 

^ o* 

The important discoveries made on the site of Verulamium 
(St. Albans) arc described by Dr R. E. Mortimer Wheeler in 
The Times, 8 November, pp. 13-14, 
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Some Recent Articles 

Ttds list is not exhaustive but may be found convenient as a record of 
papers on subjects which are within the scope of Antiquity. Boo^ are 
occasionally included, 

Roman Britain in 1929# by M. V, Taylor and R. G. CoUingwood. 
Journal of Roman Studies, 1929, xix, x8o>2i8. 

Th» valuable schedule of discoveries is an annual publication, and should be 
consulted by all interested in Roman Britain. It is published in the Journal of the 
Sooety which, though not confined (as wc rather wish it were) to Britain, is the 
natural outlet for such reports. 

.... f*»*>ulcs grecaucs ct oricntales, by Chr. Blinkcmbcrg. Kgl. Danske 
J tdenskabernes selskab, IIist,-filoL, Nl^dclser, 1926, xiii,; reference in 
ESA, V, 151. 

Recent discoveries of Fossil Man. by Sir Arthur Keith. Supple¬ 
ment to Nature, 21 June 193O1 pp. 935-42, 

of some ancient Egyptian implements, by 
Sir Harold Carpenter and Dr J. M. Robertson. Nature, 7 June 1930, 
pp. 859-62. 

Exca\'ations in Whitehawk neolithic camp, near Brighton, by 
R. P, Ross Williamson. Sussex Arch, Colins,, 1930, Lxxi, 57-96. 

& far as the author and excavator ti concerned this is an excellent account of a 
useful piece of work well carried out. Concentric neolithic camps atv still new 
«iou^ to ^rve full treatment. The paper auflea from bad editing, hosicver 
for which t^ writer cannot be responsible. The air-photograph b blurred beonac* 
It la prmtirf on unsuitable paper, and the tine-diawings of pottery-^ulifuUy 
executed—^vc been spoUt by over-reduction and irregular reduction. Hardly 
any are reduced to the same scale. Thb spoils the effect and greatly lumpers 


Royal ^chaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Desenpuve Progranune of the Summer Meeting, 1930. at Bath. pp. 64. 

Tim ai^nMe haulbook omlauu no las than 3a nlsns of towns, castkn, abbey, 

*"? ^ of them sn, puhluhetl 

for tlw tot time ^ the book wUl hate pemunent nine. The brief but^miste 

'ho information thst should be 

of^toSfo.^lStey. ” Pl" (': '«oo) 
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The Pliocene and Pleistocene deposits of Wadi (^na and of the 
Nile Valley bct\i*ccn Luxor and Assiut (Qau), by K. S. Sandford. 
Qtiort. Joum. GeoL Soc. 1929, Lxxxv, 493-548- 

Hausumen odcr Spdchcnimcn ? by Franz Oelmann. Bonner 
Jahrbucher^ heft 134, 1930, pp. 39. 

A ftcholariy oootideration of the problem of but-ums, conducted mlong sound 
anthropological lines, and hcU and fully illustrated. 

Mohenjo-daro, a dty of 5000 years a^o, by Dorothy Mackay. 
Printed for the Indian State Railways (Publicity Department) by the 
Times of India Press, Bombay, pp. 12, maps, illustrations. 

Intending visiton to India cannot do better than obtain beforehand this useful 
tittle guide by the wife of the excavator. The additsa at which it it to be obtained 
it Publidty Dept,, a6 Alipore Rd., Delhi. In default of the ttill-awaited offi^ 
report it it the bat—and only—reliable general account of these epoch-making 
finds. 

Chcttle Down Earthwork: an ancient pond, by H. S. Toms. 
Proc. Dorset N. H, and Arch. Soc. 1930, LI, 194-203. 

The Romance of Archaeology, by R. V. D, Magoffin and Emily 
C. Davis. G. BeUand Sons, 1930, pp. 348, numerous illustrations. i8f. 

This is an unnecessary book; but it it worse than that—it ooa\‘eyB a wlwUy 
wrong impression of what archaeology it. The style is cotnmonplaor and occatioa- 
ally lapses into vulgarity, especially in the titles of illustrations. 

The Origin of tlie Mycenae Tombs, by Stanley Casson. Art and 
Archaeology^ Sept. 1930, xxx, 81-5. 

A topical note on a co n trov eri ial matter wliich it rapidly becoming aettled—the 
relative dates of the thaft-graves and tholot-tombt; with lemarka on the recently 
found tholos-tomb of Midida. 

Die Schachtgraber von Mykcnai, by Georg Karo. Vcrlag F. 
Bnickmann, Mftnchcn. 120 marks. [To be reviewed later]. 

Expose de litres ct bibliographic, by Henri Breuil. Emmanuel 
Grevin, Imprimcric dc Lagny, 1929. 

The Abb^*a btbltugraphy—a fonnidable one and a mott useful brochure which 
not only students of palseouthic archaeology will find invaluable for reference. 
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Sayemake Forest, by H* C, BrcntnalL Marlborough CoUm 
Nat. Hist. Report^ no. 78, pp, 75-96^ with sketch*imp, 

A lUeful and sdiolaily guide, ooftTu'iiing infQmifltkifi based ou onginaj nsconh 
ytd not published tJsewhtte. 'fhe section dealing with the boundi of the medieval 
foreat i» partieultiiy welcome» 

Ancient stone monuments near Lough Swilly, co. Donegal, by 
Vicc-Adimral Boyle SomerviUc* jfoum.R.Soc.Ant. frelartd. December 
1929, LDC, 149-75 * 

Those who licccpt cemin ideal about orientation and those who do nor will both 
alike wcJoonMf this paper, if only on tcoount of the writer’a oieful plans of the 
monmnenti dealt with, ^ 


. , T*".® Cuiraghcnwby Soutenain, BaUineen, co. Cork, by \^ce- 
Somervilte. Cork Hist, and Arch. Joum. Jan.-June 

Studien zur ^teren bremiacheh KartographU, ij- teil, by Han* 
Domes- Bremtscher Jahrbucht 3®, 19^9» 243-70* 

Valuable for the history nf cartography in Germany. 

Zur Kdtenfrage, by Pedro Bosch-Gimpera and Georg Kraft 
Manmu, vr* Ergan^gsband. 1928, 258-70, [Sonderdnick au* dw 
Festgabe fur dan 70 jahngen Gustaf Kossinna], 


Pedro Bosch-Gimpera. Studi 
4 plates. 


vol. in, 1929* pp* 41,2 maps, 


_ An hnportot oontribu^ tn a difficult problem, and tpcdally welet™ aa treat¬ 
ing It from the western Mtdilertanean standpoint. 

Voiker^.anderung2dt, by 

Fntz Roeder. itviu Beruhl der Rom.-Gem. Komm. 1928, 14^7, 

: an.f „ 

Urquhart Castle, by W* Douglas Simpson, 1930* pp, 
flidletin of the MuEeum, Vallette, Malta. Vo!, i, no. >. December 


1929 
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The alleged palaeolithic iirmlementa of Sligo: a summary, by 
J, K. CKarlesworth and R* A. S. Macalister* Proc. Irish Acad.^ 
1930, XXXIX, 18-32* 

Early cultures of Atlantic Europe, by C, Daryll Forde* American 
Anthropologist, Jan,-March 1930, xxxii, 21-100. 

The mcgalithic culture-sequence in Iberia, by C, Daryll Forde, 
Annab of Archaeology and AnthropoU^^ [929, xvi, 37-46. 

On the use of Ereenstone (jadeitc, callais, etc*) in the megalilhic 
culture of Brittany, by C. Daryll Forde. Joum. R* Anthr. !mt,, i 93 <^- 
LX, 211*34. 

The Bronze Age m West Yorkshire, by Dr A. Ralslritk, J&urn* 
Yorks. Arch. Soc., 1929, pp* 354 -^ 5 - ofi^rint from vol* xxis* 

A very useful pjccje of tapograpliioi] «Tchac<jitigy—-iBtHitd then were moie 1 Fully 
itlusmited by maps and pUn«. 

Land movements in Scotland in prehistoric and recent times, by 
J, Graham Callander. Proc^ Soe. Ant. Scotland^ 1928-9, LXin, 314-22* 

The Early Colonization of North-eastern Scotland, by Professor 
V. G. Chiide. Proc. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh. 1929-30, t, 

On the oldest domestic animal and its significance for Palcthnology, 
by A* E* van Giffcn. Kon. Akad. van Weten-schappen te Amsterdam, 
Proceedings, 1929, xmi, 

A technical atudy of ^ketetd Tcmaina of dogi from the Dutch Tfrpfu. 

A catalogue of the maps in the Bedfordshire County muniments 
[by G. Herbert Fowler]. 1930* pp* 47 * 

The only exiting catalogue of the old manu^pt «state^apa of a county. These 
tit fill more viluaBli: to t&! student (bring cadaitnd and cm 1 huge wak) than, tbc 
small scale county maps usually listed by btbliogcapbcts* 

Transactions of the Newbury District Field Club, 1930, vol* vi, 
no. 1, pp. 47. (On sale at Newbury Museum, 2i.) 

This is awrtlcomc aignof life—sf ter 10 years^silence t it ootuaitia a valuable 
by Mr W* E. Hafria who watches so ifcvotedJy aver tfae Thatuham area (proWbly 
Spinac, though the name has, if so, shifted siigbdy westwanl in aiibseqtieia times). 

The law and practice of Treasure Trove, by G, F. Hill* Antiquaries 
Journ. 1930, X, 228*241 . 

We recommend all conccfsed to read thb impartxnt lummary. 


Reviews 


ANGLOS AXON W ILLii. Edited imth tramlaticH md ntitet hy Dobotut IVutnUDcfc, 
MJ. Cambridge Studm in EngHth Legal Hittary. Cambfidgw Uniutrsity Pros. 


XDJIQ 


1930. pp , n-TU, 244. 15#. 

Mwt 0f tlK matcriai for tht hisisjry of pre-Conqiwgt EagUni) ba* been in print fur 
y yeara It bne mcogniied however that the edidona for vfUch cve^ ertat 
scholars such ^ Kemble, Birch, T^rpe and Plummer wem responaibk arc no bneer 
adequate for alj the purposes of modem hjamriad reacarah. The le^edidne of die 
many relating to early English history ia the task which the present renention of 
st^Un ^ before it, and ss yet comparauvcLy htdc has been done, Z^iisi Wluicfock*! 
cdi tton of llurty-ntne Anglo-Sasou wills bekmeing to the period r. 950 to c. 1066 is a 
welm^step forward. M the wills hare been printed before, some many timea, Imt 
Mua Whitclnck suppDes her with a act of more accuretc teat* (when^cr posaibb 

has amsultcd the siss.) with paralkJ trenakifons and orer im pages of taefu] note* 
Unfortmatdy *»wcver, and parricukrly so siace no one is likely to edit 1 volume of 
Ai^fo-Mtou wiik for many a day, she haa excluifrd certafo wilb (mduding that of King 
beca^ they ^vc been edited adcctuarely elsewhere, ITk conreniina of havit.| 
*U the texts in one volume 1* very great, and the cost of a few extra pages generdjy much 

Preface ' (34 pagcajj« contribured by Professor Hareltine, 
who dtscura with great kmung most of the difBcuU problems to which theic * wtlb " 

„ brilliant «say forms an mdispensabk suppleitient to ihe section on the 
Last Will in Pollock and Maidond'a ifataey e/Engiitk Lm 

Poll spoken of ».^^-S«on win, are, aa was recognired by 

Pol^ and MBidand, not true wills but niher the predecestore of the will. The true 
^Jl ^ a wnltcn dispositioii (wgned in the presence of wfousses) of a pen*n»s propeity 
to take elTecl after death ; it is revocable, appoints eitocmoTa, and po^seases the qualtty 
of a^t^nnea, dispose, rwt only of the property which the fostmor has when he 
55^ be may acquire betwcni that time and his death. 

No sin^ Angfo-Saiffln will possesses aU these chatacteriatjca though it may possen the 
gem of OM or more featorea of tire kter wilL It k known that King Alfred reroked an 

i tire ^gfo-S«on will WU5 an irrcvucabk p«t-obit 
don^n. Sometimes (e^., rheodred, biehnp of Lontfon, in no, I of this >v,liW) but 
rarely, the testator prono^ces hu will concerning bk property which he has acquiied 
and may yei acquire.^ The predeecsiors af thi kicr eiacutora are to bt seen m the 

' of the wm (e^., no, tv, wiU of rElkijge* bishop of 
Wmebestef, j ppay jnit, my dear friend j^ifheah, that [voul will watch boih over 

t^ cauiw and Uiok who are my kinsmen, and that po will'never peemir anvone to 
alter this m any w^y *)^r tile kmg, when the will k made,o« frequency happeiis, with 

gifts to the Iting that fSwili may 

Profcwwr Harelunc emphsairea the fact that the writtiai will, the » not 

dkpoiitire but eridentkl, it a cot the real will but evidence that the will bTton made 


REVIEWS 


The real will ta an oral fitatcmeziE made in the pretenoe of witnesses. The of the 

will u ptotoJ QOt only by the facts that the term ctcidt rncm* f jxcdi and that the docu- 
rr^nr^ an! in the vettiictiljtr* but elao by t number of pa&uges in the wills themfielvys to 
which unmdnn is drawn. The oral will made in the prosenoe of witneases and iccnm- 
pimied by cemin formalities was of nwognizicd validity; it mijibt he pronoun ceil by 
the testator on his ileatli-bed or when he was in ga*d health. It wro (someuntts) 
committed to wriemg lest the spoben word should he foT;gnttcnid The will ia Gennamc 
in ori^, but the ptactict of recording it tn writing is due to ccdestasrical influenee— 
liurchi^, as a ruk the greatest benefioafics under these wilia, desired the wnttea 
record for security, but eaisiafttkal legal doctrine ami oatiTe custom alike rerogoired 
the validity of the oral transactbii, and churthmen demanded no more ihoii evidence- 
docuinenis. * The oral will was not an erotic in En^and ; it was native to the Cferniamc 
custom of the Anglo-Saron period of our legal hiaiary. The writing, erobc in eve^ 
sctmcj was simply a Jicw and better form of lesrimony '. Kurtber, Uir Angb-Saion will 
not only conftrms previously made spoken contracts (c-lf., between the testaior and his 
relatives as re^Lrda tbesiiCCeaedo.ii to portione of hia estate), many instana^fis 

j taelf all Irrevocabb oontnet which will taltc effect after tire testator'* death. The discus¬ 
sion of this aspect of the will is one of ibe most valuable cnnmbutions made by Professor 
Ksaeltme's preface for it has not bithero] teceived adetpniie attention. Hic Luigw^ of 
aomc of the vrlth imJicatW that they are retcftls of oral oonfracts, a.g.* no. XSXK This 

is lire which Ulf and Ilia wife Madrelia made with [God| and with St.Fcterwhcn 

they went to Jerusalem The view' that the oral will W 3 B a rontractiiai agrcetnpit b bomc 
out by the pracricc of drawing up the written will in duplicate or triplicitte b the form 
of a chirograph, one part as s mb being kepi by the dotior hima^If aad ihc others given 
to the principal donees or to the care of wmo diabterested aulbority. The bencllmry 
no less than the * teatator ' is bound by an ai^eemcnt—for example, a testator binds 
bimsell to give certain lioids to a church after rils deadi, the church is tire promisee but 
i t is promisor inaam uch as i t is bound by the oon tract to bury ihe benefactor and pray 
for his aool Tii iwo-fold conoeptwn of the gift U characteristic mit only of the Anglo- 
Smdh but also of other Gcniumic legal systems. The Anglo-Sa^n will is obvkjialy 
connected rery closely with the land-book, emd Proft^sor HatelUne disciissea oertoin 
aspects of the latter (p. ucxi, ^ring his support to the view that the lind-book an 
less than the will, was an cvidenciarr and not a diaposiiive dtM^ent between wliich 
and the Anglo-Norman charter (the tviikntiary character of which is well recoEfiired) 
there ia a three! ODtitrerirm. In two (nos. xsiu and ixtt) of these wills tl>e iafiuetioc of 
the writ on the form of the written will is evident both in tire greeting at the beginning 
and Ute %'alcdiction at ihc end. 

All tbe Angto-Saron wilb which have oomc ctnwm to us are ibose of pcraoiut of high 
rank or very considerable wealth— ctltelingSt fcddomicn, friahops and other great 
personages. Of the 39 in this vplume ten are the wills of wniiien anti four Ure jotiil 
wiib of man and wife. Mm WhiLeludt tn her notes gim all ihc informatioii which sire 
has been able to gather oonocming the testators and persona mendoned in the wiUi. 
Tlte properties dispowd of ate not only Lands but alro a great \aTicty of chattels rzu^g 
from ^m-etock to eeclv^iostical onuunente and domestic artidca such at cuf« and 
tapestries. There is much here to IDtatrate the social aspect of Old Englisb i^tory, 
wrhiJr occasionally light is thrown On the poeitbn of rettrin dastea of peraona— e,g., 
WynfUed (no. ttl) grante m the nuns of Shaftesbury not only bondmen hut also the 
^ehun on one of her eststca. Clauses enjoining the libctetian of slaves arc very common 
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m the wills. Two wilU (dc«. t rtnd jivt} tftvc t direct btdiing aii the ccckaii- 

^tic3.l or^niutfOD of East AngUs. Tlw will of’ITtcodfed, hi&hop of Ijondon^ e. 
f. 551* raises a sotncwhat imporcaat qucatiua^ Misa ^TiitcJodc thinka that TlioadraJ** 
rcfctenop (D hia acc tE iioxoc show* that he wm also bkbop of Su^lk ' but she rtghdy 
ctaosklp hiicaprwkf in this document ta epbcopd piopem (see note p. 103), The 
pcisseaaioii of property in Hoxnc in SuJToLk, eircci though Donicsday (Jlpfo. 379) ataiwt 
that * In hoc manerioefat aeccle&ia scdea cpiscnp^t'ut dc iMC oetcasor- 

ily imply that he wto bishop of the diocese. That the Danes and EngTuh of Eaat AitglJi 
hid a bifihop or btshopa toon after the aoceptanoe of Christiaitity by the formeT fotlowi 
frcun the Ungunge of the edict known at ' Edward and Guthrum/ though thdr rtamea 
have not come down to tu. It may be that the whole of Em Anglia ur perhaps the 
southern portion only (the ancient diocese of Dunwich) was pkceJ under the jurifdicdon 
of the bi^p of London. The problem needs further oonaideraikm. /Elfrie, bkbop 
of Elm ham ^038) makes bcqiKts to the prfesta at Elmhain and the priests at Ifoxne 
(P’ T*)* Thia, taken in conjunctnn with the ppessa^ tn [krmeaday quoted above, shows 
that though there was but one sec in East .•kn^ia ftom the eorty or mtddk tenth century 
onwarida^ the extinct bishopric of Dunwich did not wholly l(»e ita identity h In East- 
Anriia, at least until 1066^ n in the medievsl bulioprica of Bath and WcUs SMid Coventry* 
Lichfield*Cbeater, dkrc was more than 00c episonpa! seat. 

Mm Whitelock'ii book, owing much 10 the published work and the gencroualy 
acknowledged help of other scholars^ is a credit tu all ouncemed in iia productson. It is 
to be hop^ that the series^ of which this is the fifth and so far the most intemtJng' 
voli^ej will be amtinued and that editors equal in achoiorship and itudusuy to 
Whiieloch will be forthoomlng,. The sale of such bonka must necesaarily be limited, 
but one may urge that neith^ the binding nor the paper justifies the price, which is 
certainly high, r. DuluNCTOW. 

GREEK VASES IN POLAND, Sy J, D. Be.\£Lct, iJncoln Ftiijrsfur Claaicai 
ArchatJilasy is th^ Vm^trsity c/ Oxford. ClarrndoM Prat, 1918. pp^ XVt, 88, mtk 
3 z pkoti^ijpfdc plaUi. 42r, 

Pmfeisor Bearlcy says in his prefacie, * the study of Greek vases is a different 
thing to what it was fifty ytara igo *. It might be added that the cataki^ng of Greek 
IS a different tiling, since Pmfewr Bc^y took to deicrihing them. On the 
remion between the material arts and Ittctary description much iiaa been wrrEten atno? 
Loop's fjtocoim and bdom it j but on the art of catakagutng there arc few treadacs yet, 
la iw jueai latologue of worJutof art an affair of serial numbeiSj. diriicnoions, find>spo^, 
and fomet owneishiitt; of' Athena and Thosus, confronted ^ like henddic ^osts on an 
^cuicheon ; of oocasmflid thrills such as * hopeteialy repainted \ * inscription illegible \ 
in^pat^ not certainly anckat'i Or docs it eateml to ua the 'eaiitme kindness and 
pcriect hospitality of a Polish prince, with his Iciimed and ekuptent to moke us 
at honw among hia lovely possesaloiu f It is not that the vast pitlmdnojy bbour of 
unocknowletlgrii here, in ample footnotesnor our guideli own 
^rlu-wide e^kratinn of the luunts of Greek vases, and unfdlkig memory for their 
detoite of technique and itylc. But theoe arc here means to an end, that * mstruciinn 
and «hght ,which a great ooUector and patron of oillecton willed that bis tmauro 
aboidd hnng to his countrymen. Wc have only to compare the test of this volume with 
Its beauuful illimmiona, to realize what the study of Creek ™» his now come to be* 
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for one of io moat tmincat tjtpoiwuits. Hanlly a *trokc of ilic br^h b viUioisT its 
its otintribitDon to dut cumulatmi let ub ho[>c undditig*, ftudjf no less 
thjtn DO iior enjoyment now. 

Anti what we arc oUed to enjoy b twofold it least. In this year of the Italian 
Exfaibttkm^ the qnuint of the oomkoisBcor means more for many of nS thiin hereto- 
fotc* Donris and Bry^, Epikietoif and Mjwn, we kxrow; the ‘ Achiiks paimer ' 
perhapa : but what of the * painier of tlfcc Munich cup^ the ^PmiHdence patoter*, the 
Symbol painter V the' Washing painter ' and him ' who m J hive called the Boot painter 
becauBC He tikes to draw wdijico busied with their boots ’ (p* yy)* and whose femaJea ur 
■ aUghtLy liuggiah * in BjMte of their dcaccnl from those of the VKleophradia painter* ? 
What they nspcctively stood for, in that anm^og efflorcscenrc of draughtamonsbip, we 
kam, as Ptorcasor Beiiley hirnself has kamed, by eioimplcs rather than by preoepts. 
But here and theic a tiody of doctrine looina up ; one bcghis to s« the wood 110005 the 
trees. 'Side by side with the art of the Petithciilea painter md the Sotid« painter— 
a realiiitjeart with a oertatn soont of perfect finish—2 very dilTenent wt lioijiiatied in i2ie 
KVenttes' (it b iHc fifth centuiy thit h in quesaon)—' s suEidiicd refined ort with a 
polished technique. We cui trace its history backward and forward t the ori^natot of it 
IS Doiu^ ^ the Copenhagen painter and the Syriakos painter apply it to the decoraiion 
of big vases; and it Uadi on to the cksatcal art of the Mila Giulia p^irr and iltt Euakm 
painter in the aisriea to forties Tlius much^ to explain one w hose * Aphttniite in the 
Britiih Muaeum might be csilUd the eaiikst of all Gr«k classical wntfea, in WaWHin's 
Bcnse of the word cUssical i and that implies a brcudiht and a strain of majtni^, which 
in the aoderaie gronp are never foumi* What tbca the arademie gn>up offer instciid t 
Think of the masterpieces of the style * (in a tiltU cturact of einmplra). ‘ pure, perfect, 
^nl fine ; and espresafoti attiuiied without the melodious oonlour being duturM ... * 
Or {p, 7j), of so Apulian vast *m the so-called Gnathian teclmique; s pait of 
incited wreaths, and between them,in white, with brown details, a niviahing Ihtle figure 
of □ miilfied dancer . . , Whit s relief, after looking at late Apulian maichcroiie- 
kratera, or cren ihinklog about tlwni. More than three hundred years larer, the same 
OTutrsat in tl» same quarter of the wurld : whetj one turn* from the ekburate Pompeian 
" historic ” to the clfm daneera and tiglu-rope WftJkets of the Vllhi of Cicero, or to s few 
perfect brushstrokes represenring ■ wine cup, or an apple, or n glass ^ Bu t the re can be 
bUmc a3 well ss appredariofi j na (p. 77) pf chiefly necfc-ampborae.roatU 

by barbiuiiLEis, probibly somewhere in Campania, in the Utter part of the fifth century. 
The glaics g^,anil the shapia laudable; lU it well when ^puiatei reemeta himself 
to a narrow band of pattern round the vase and a little dc^'iCE m ailhouetie under esch 
handlc^^ leaf, or birii,or deer,orauch human fices aa glower coldly at one from Nomfln 
oofbeb : but he pnefois drawing huge figures in the Greek manner, and, his figurework 
is maniTdJtrosly creak, or again (p, yt) ''Ha: Cracow vaie is m the regular **fat-boy’' 
slyk; the otlicr is fcw dtstressing So poitcr after potter is brought back from beyond 
to be judged according to thdf works; * this bourgeois pain ter wlthhttearthbouad people 
mJ his absurd Intereat tn furniture ' (p.3Si; the ' humble but light-heareed contem¬ 
porary * of the late archaic orriata (p, 6) ; the * eioelknt sober gQ?Je ^ of the' Provjtknoc 
pointer*; the 'strong vriry rehef-hias -which do much to redeem Uk figufes from om- 
■wcetness * of iIk ' Eretria printer *, to whom also the whole * Lemnos group of cups ' 
is now happily Oiiigned, or (p. 73) ihc * beautiful motivw—scademired bv a drawing 
master, but never quite bereft uf their origiitnl brightness And the iniKleiti 
draughtsman sinnds at the same bar : * The grandeur of the ^urcs is so great that it 
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siirvivca trmalatioa intt) tbt idiom of liou&aelin^ wbo lias bcic done birnddf full justice* 
He htti enarsened erciy black Lioe^timined all the «d lines, pud alT tht fine brown detailno 
ibe bodies and the do (lies | and obscured the ^estoriittons *, HscwhcTrjhowcwtr^ the ssjne 
Euckku one 'omits tlic fi^r clebiij, and is cutful to iiftert ibe modcni rcstomiaiu: 

Cut tluil ia oniy half the story of these pxmdnf^^ Many of the eutijcctt^ of them art 
commonpliioe epUwes of an mcxhaustible mythology; sa for example (p- 30) n'berc 
^cna " dressed most simply . . , bob towards Hermes . . , A plight wort^ but there 
is a certaio dtarm in the bosc-llmbed stance of the girl goddess, in the gra ve bend of 
her large-eyed head^ andi in the respeetfu:! bearing of the messenger god *„ though what 
be cunc to say, wIjo ahall tell ? A few^ leas obvious* raise puzalitig problems of idcnlih- 
canon. Dut most of those, ai which Prufeasor Bcajdcy dekets for interpret- 

atioa* arc glimpses of ibc daily life of the time. To rtoognis; these, however, Is not 
given tocT^rymic. Forexampb.m the bvelyscenc of woiship on plate 33, ' a scene from 
ordiiury life has bceit translated mto 1 higher leyn The priestess and far cotnpantnos 
making prepjfalions for the festival tif EWonyso*: die wine jus filled and placed ready* 
tlie l^es taken down fitint the pegs in the itone ronm< The priestess is the mother of 
a litilc boy, A shame to leave liim at home & 1 I day : her sister will bring him imd bole 
after him. She has bmugfit hini; he ues his moUier* she turns to liim in the midt 
of the sdr and the aplertdbur, and he will remember that moment his whale life thtougb. 
That 13 the focmilatbn of the picture ' (p. 52), hut in the ' transloimatlan * so subtly 
indicated * the little boy haa been d^gi^, and has become a iiuk satyr ^ s» wbc men 
of old detectod* but holed to explain. Here is a sample of the 'Washing painter’s * 
art: ' two women have come to the fountain m fetch water, but they arc not in a burry* 
ami so they sii down* uaing their water-pots *s state, and apply thcmiwlves to a game of 
fiaahfinger ’ as popular with the anckou as in the imiiili to*day—" a third woman bolds 
■ wrcatli for the victor* tuul Eioa » dso there, ticn for any spedal reuoo* but Iwcauae, 
in the language of Jahu, he is the constant companion of youth siul grace *. Bui ai 
Profe^r Bcailcy adds, ' the subject hiia tjcen ofmu discussed \ and it is haiilly to be 
expected that others* lca» content with just what the * Washing painter * has told ua, 
will fo™ the hunt for tlw * sMdal reason ' w by Ems pawed that wayjosi then, and wbai 
depended on this tjiil of skill. Or 1* it that m ibb, is in wmlhcr instance {p. 2) ' the 
artist* like a revue-produoer* has scrapped hifl pbt, niuJ replaced the UTtJigttiuiit& by 1 
gang of supers '! For longer fliglite of inicrprelatioD, such as the mitiatwn-sccM 
(pp. 41-43) and the Dxtia: of the Islauds (pp, 62-64) i^heie bv a delightful refinement 
* one or of the figures are dandjig, and the rest dtuiditg along '—reference must be 
inQ dc to the hook i tself, Ocpukmaljy we nmy vtn tu re a doubt on a tupplcinciit. Is the 
meditadve ynutfa in plate 8,1 quite as sober as the dcacriptiort (p, aj)appears to suggest ?; 
^ugh truly' no two pemons walk alike '; hut the rest of the people on this vase * seem 
in preuy good form And tn plate 17-2* is not the maid on the left looking batik Into 
her miitrees' minor j seeing there the quhtiical face of the lady, who, for her own part, 
studies at tare the ■rateran lover ogling her from behind her chair ? 

*. , V- ** ® in several otlurra* of the skilful photographs, the 

hrgh-hghta,so diiiicult m eiordse on such amootli surfaces, obscure important psna of 
the design. But what U hard to attain in a muacum srudio beemnes almost impractkshle 
m a pnvitc relleetimi; and many of these lectures art indeed wonderful. Some dar 
l^rhaps* we shall liave telcriaitm, and itirrey die CeiyiHf F'atortfWtn the originals, Tii 
then* We nuy well be oontent with such tnvid * penmanship of the Line** to pervert one 
of the writer's own phniKs* as is given ui here. J. 
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TOE ATHENIAN Cz\LENDAR IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. By BEfJjAwm 
Dean MsiyidTT. pulrlithed for ttu Amtrkan of Cfassirjil Studies at Athmr. 

Htjrwrd (JjntiTiiiy Pfot, 19^8.. jyj. nu, ijS. 

llitft book pments a rcmarlabk pkce of tiiitoncal rcconstnictioii, by a oombitiaiiDj] 
of archiicok)g{c$l,. fin unduly and astronomical cvidcooc, nhich tUustifftcs the depcndeRce 
of ackudftc history oa ?qch OD-opcrattan of other brooches of koowlcd^. 

'Hie Ptiopanfrestan War btobe out m the spring of 43a s.c* Ath^ engaged in it 
large aiuiiiol revtnut* inducing naymeott ftum trib«titti« in the old Delian League ; 
a enrmolrrnble surplus in hand ; in fesen^e the accumulated 'weBith of the patron- 
goddess Athena* and the other deides who had temple on Athenian soil. But the wur 
outlay was Iteavy^and these reseXYrfi were gradually depleted r dD in the Attic year 4^5-4 njC. 

^ or the diltd day of the ftiufth prytaoy ' it was proposed to double the Delkn tribute. 
Ikirrowtng,. however, oontinticd, and when the Peace of Niciaa was being arranged in 
4JU one of die thin^ to be dune waa to provide for die repaynicnt of the loaiu 
from Athcnaand the ^ Other Cods \toget}K:r with interest, (he amuiint of which depemlrd, 
of course, on the date fntm which ea^ inatalmcirtt bid bren drawn out. Tike record of 
these tranaactiona, for the yeara 4x6-421»« published^ according to euatom, on a aingki 
marble slab on the Acmpoli*. 

Of this tnacriprion, three large fragments, and several smaller ones w'ere reoovered 
long ago, and have the subject of much study and diacusaion. Rcccnitly other 
small fragnien^ w ere fbund during the Ameticfto Schwls' creavatiou of the Erechtheum, 
making mtoen piece* itt all. They arc published in f/iKrir^/unfrF GrnrCnr I*. 324 and 306, 
Thanla to a few lemiunts of origitiai maegin, and Etinctioiui between edges, the relative 
pOiiitiDii of tbe principal hragtneiils In dre original luab is now practicalty certain. Parts 
of, at leaflt„ 1x2 lines arc preserved t and tl^ imponance of the new fragmeata is that, 
small and disoontinuoua as they arc, they serve to OOiinect the U^pper and the lower halves 
of the inacriptun and give a geAenl notion of the onnlenta of the devutsted area. 
They also necessitate readjustment of the positions prevknaly assigned to other pieces, 
Biid (hU In turn nececotiates fe-inierpretattoa and stipplmneni ut tJx vacant intervals* 

In any such reoanatruction* two main problems tisve alwairs had to be kept in view ; 
the purpoaeof the several poymentv, and the date at which cadi woe made. The solutions 
of tM«e probterns are tutciwpcndcnT, for the amnunls nf iniemt payable depends on 
the duranon of the loon* How were tb^ reckoned ? Fmm one quadicnnlid rinsthiEnaic 
festival (0 the next, In dap ; nr by the months and dap of the dvil calendar \ or by the 
piyuiuca or sessinns of the tribal aub-commJttces of the aotindh whotm minutes were 
the authority for the transacrion* All three redianinga occur in thtt uiacriptlon, and 
tlidr bewildering com binations show both that there tnia some reason fur combining ihcrn, 
and also that there vraa nred for thataimplifiotkm of the Atticakndar which it Lnnwn to 
havt! bom affected in die general re-coRdiUnning of Aihem after the bog war was bat* 
That the rate of intcreat was umfoimly oat d rachm a a day on dve taknta was 
cflubliahcd by Kubidri in iSSs. ^Vherever, therefore, the amounta of inreresT and of 
capital are known, the intervu in dtp beewt^cm the btgimiing mud cad of the bun is 
kivTwn also* From these data Ur Merritt haa been able to utufy himself (p, 16) that 
the lotna were reckoned to tlw bat day of the ootmeU's year, reckoned in prjiunies, not 
of the dvil year, nor of the Punsthenatc par, by which the creditors, namely theatrwarda 
of Athen a and tlie' Dthcf Goda ' kept tbciroum accnunbi, aa this inscription agrees in testi¬ 
fying. Aa these ycais nere difieiendy calcubud, and ncTcr oobcid^ exactly, payments 
made by the coimdl ■( the end of its hnondnl year might be fmind as reedpta in the 
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Otlkt^r Oofij^AcoO'iin^ in ihcncxt» but tliu ousEd nA more practi'C^zf inoQiiwniitncc 
Umh tk<* ilic pmcm pioceJute cf the UnivOTty of OjcToid, vrludi chsa its tcotmnia 
in JuljF, tti ropet^t of g^a from the Tttaaury, whose fiiumcial yw begins on die 
of Apnl«. and of the bills of its trsdcsitien wlw clow their accounts on Deceaibct 3 1 » 

An immediate result of these cali^kdons (p. 19) b mooiuislcjit with Kd^s reckoning 
of the corttsponiicnce between (he ciTtl year end the oounci]'a,on the bads of which many 
impor^i dates in Greek bbtary hsi-1: been accepted, Conawpimiily, Dr Merritt's 
memoir not only includes chapters on ihecpi^phic aspect of tlit new fragments, but 
on the methods of reckoiuAg interest, on wludh l^il' hatte den Statulpunki der Ihaig- 
nation gewoanen ‘ (p. 31), and on the actnol KUab of bans from Alhcaa Iblliis, Athena 
Nike—fits King Charles levied oontribations both from Christ Clutch and from J[«us 
College-^ isaJJ as fnrm the Other Gods, which add significant details to the chrono* 
logicd argument also, ft coniairu also the appliealbn of the new ftvta about the working 
of the Athemsn calendar in the years from 42^^422 bjO. to orlier and bier pertoda, 
For example, Anistoide in hb Atheidati Coiatiiutiatt (ch. 32,1) aays that in 411 Bjc. ihe 
new roundl waa due to enter office on the fourteenth day of the month Skiropfunon, 
from which, working hackwanla rcfundim iitttm , he is abb to et^uate the first day of the 
fiist prytany of the council of 422-21 with the tenth day of the month Hecaiombaion in 
that year ; which Bu^imily Hilaries the way in which lltc two reckonings diver^, 
»o that from time to time intercalation w^aa necess^ry^ on a far larger scale than wc tulenitc 
with our own leap-yeam,^ A sbiiikr point of departure ejuats for the year 433 Sjc„ ind 
from tlieae and the iosctiption under review it caa be shown which were ordinary 
yean, and which bad intercalary months* The eclipse of October 9, 435 s.c., which 
occurred in the monlh Doedrotniun, permits ua to ooireLitD the Attic abndeir with the 
Julian, imd the 00^1 of 427-fi which appeared during the month of CxmeliDn and dose 
to the winter in!5fio?,i»n arms tire post wn of the ordinary and intercaLary years (p, 93)* and 
drereoonbdpayineittaofwagcainoonneidnn with the buiblLng of the Er^iheum establish 
the varying lengthsof the pryEaniei,and their independence of the length of the dvil year* 

A further point, which has caused much perplexity, conorrns die diacnnlantE 
between the Attic cidi yewt m chia period, and the actual Tiin»i- cycle* The man in the 
street, and in Arisinphiiries' jesting reference, the gods abo, had their grieranti^ about 
It; the iaacnpdnn /,G.l" 76 imttructa ' the new archoii to intorcidatc tlie month 
Ilcearombaiott' in 422-21 B,cr, there are other difficultic* (ftir exaniple, in Thucydides' 
dates for events in the Pebponnrskn War) which are relieved when account is takra 
of Dr Memtt's awigntnents. That the * council** year' Atboii wj» so composed tltat 
ItavcT^d 365! days,and conK^5UE^ltlJ^ oorraponded with tire actual aolar year, U indeed 
a concliiaiim uf great im^rtance; as it appeals also that it began one week after the 
actual BUininer solitice, it beoermfi* posable to assign any event of which the place La 
recorded m the onundl'a year ' m its approximaic date tzi the Julisn calendar without 
the intermediatiofl of ^ dvtl year with its imercakry’ montfia* Later, and probably 
in ^ ^^hcr half of the fourth oemury, the ' roundlV year ‘ and tire civil vear were 
ti^e of et{iiiil length, as Arrstotk knew {CojtfiiiKtim 0/ Athnti 43 j): and Dr Merritt 
g™ gwd re^n for tiipposing that ihia, hke so much else that dE«iinguiabni the later 
Athens from the nldef, belongs to the great re-conditioning of Athenian tiistitudona after 
the year of anarchy' 404-3 b.c* 

ITrere is an exficJl^t index and bibliography. Tire plates give the actual oonditiofi 
of the fragmenia, and the fuH text so farax it can be reconstituted at present. 

J. L* Mvke^ 
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THE NEGRO IN GREEK AND ROMAN CrVILl 2 .mON; 2 ttady df the 
type, J&v GaAtii Hadlee piijd. Baltmor^ Md iQadm 

(Milford), 19^. (JisAiti Http/dns Urtwcrtity Studia in ArchiUo&igy no, 4) 

145, nrM Jigurts. i6if^ 

RcpmootAlioiu of ntigro type^ Lti Gteek and Romnn art arc so common tlt*t rrvwn 
lliw monogriph puhlUhn only a wdection of 2&g tmmben. Tbe types ^aiy grutly, 
ewn if TC do not reckon an * Eihiopiaii * the fine bnnze held (no. 156) fnrai Cyrene, in 
ihc Rritiih Museum (which may portray 3 Libyan but ccnsmly is not iirgrtud) or 
lute Roman portrait no. a6o which is at beat ha^-cidte, snd n\ay not be * Ethiopian ' at 
ili : it was found in the TnyfciCis, in eastern Felopoiineae. By ' Ethbpim * bowcTCTt 
Dr Beardsley means only what a Greek meant fay Aithidpt^ and! that was sometyng 
vague enougL ; as she iiys, h ‘ doaely paniJkb the modem use of negm’, and th^ ti 
no evidence that [fdmenc Aiihkptt were either black nr ncgiuid. Hmiod {Works arui 
Di^ 527) knew of' blue * mxm, who lived where the aun goca in winter, wid Mimnctmia 
(Dicbl to) tbdoght 2Vleninoii^$ Ethiopiuie lived where the sun^t chariot rested tilL dawn i 
aomcwlvere ' back of beyond *. Tlic Minoan. Aegean^ however* bad its negro fi^nj-of- 
fim* and black moope. The theory that bUck skin resulted from sunburn may b^mplidt 
in the name Aftkiops, and is explicit in Euripides (Nauck* Er, yyt) r the sun amites 
the swarthy folk aa he rifie$. A speciid problun Is set by Memnon and Amliomeda ; 
were they black* or whites ruling black Eubjects ? Anothef b the Busiria story 
as lotiJ nn Attic vsaa (fig. 1, *50. 7); here the king of Egypt is white hut iU- 
fa^ouicd; some of hb people full bboded negrtw*. though ti was in Egypt that Hetadca 
cncoitntcied them* 

Why did negro typesatinct classical nfibis in thu queer way I Wert they legendary 
EthioptHns, or prophyUctic charms, or meiely studies of slaves,, or ' the product of 1 
Joyous^ almost child^like* mteteat in a new ntlx^ To itress t!^ * comic * aspect of tht 
negro us the white man sees him and bis zeal sense of burnoLir^ partly rTplairis hia 
propbyUctic utility ; if yon lad make the devil liugh* he lainnot bonii you. Tfie 
contnuted musks, of EthiopiiLti and Asiatic point to a mote serious appiecutfon of ethnje 
dtveisityt 

Unfortunately, Dr Beardsley does not cany the study of negroid tvpes far enough, 
to throw any light nn the sotroces even of the prindpal Taiiedeii, This would indeed he 
a faactnadng study* and might throw some li|hton the corTOponding problem, what were 
die radii eJements in the Greek people which dEtenritned ihe sekctiaii of the principal 
* Greek types ' of white beauty ?; for these loo aro diverse. Were Greek girfo n like 
the white lady on fig. 6, aa the black bdy* bark to back with her* b like 11 negrosa ? t 
omnpanr the negeeas on fig. 7* which has tmmiBtakably Hemilea on the other side. 

The plasdc vases with negro and crooDdiic raise another point, tVlicjc in the world 
could a Greek potter sec 2 crocodile* 10 aa to model ti «0 vigorously. Had Sotades and 
his follows travelled in Egypt ? or did crocodiles ociiic oroiwiaa with the faiVnrr and 
scarabs and other Egyptiin hncdi-brac; And aimibfriy, bow oommon were ' Ethiopian ’ 
slaves in Greece in ihe fifth or fourth cenmries } iTiiere is certainly out on the vase 
no. t24* black and turboned, and on no. ix^* 

It will be seen diat there is liercmuch tiuecrmstcml, carefully set forth* and occsaion 
for quite s juimhef of minor studio In 1 bypath at tlic lame time ao^ and ethnological. 

J. L. Mtic. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN HXITiXt ASIA MINOR, (919. H, H, von per Ostek. 
Uwarnty Chkap Prtu, Orieatel Comr^icalkjtu^ no. 8. loto, 

^p, 196* 163 ^hattaikiw aaJ ^ m^s. 

After reading « forratr o&nununicatioQ by the lajnt: author un tJit ufne fubjccl, 
one would not expect te find much iuteiwt in another. That the auiliar enjoyed fua 
trip, and that he passed thmugb some uiDst intciiBtingQot[Dtry,ueTidentfit>iTLa oiriory 
gbince at lua report. A more orefid reading of it qidtc fails to reveal any gain ai 
study of Jtittite archaeology. It wm mi doubt a pkawre to the author m write dus 
chatty account of his iravtls, but why should anyone nubtiah it ? The itinerary on 
PP* tyS-lSt shows that he started on 10 June 19x9* and oniabed his journey on 19 Juljj 
he mode a second joumey from ii-sa August, that be often motored aoo of 300 
kilometre in a day ^ and that he seldom spent a whole day at any ouc pbee. No One will 
^pect arckteological results of any %’alue from ' explontians' omdocted in this wjy 
To uke one inatanoe : I noted that the * wplorer ' went to GOjUn, and I read hb acojimi 
if* ^^P« of Icamiug somethiae as m the present state of the two inactiplkMa tfwre. 
All I found, however, wia that the parry iurived after some difficulty, apporendy late 
m the evening, tlut they were taiien for bandits by the intelligent nat™, and thst ibey 
started off again ' very early the next mo mine ^ But perhaps we should bo tbankful 
t^t they do noi geem to hxvo been sware of iheif opportunity. If they hatJ taken a 
photograph of cither inscription, it would hat^ been an illegible map-abot, and if ibty 
bad mode 1 squet^ they might have damoged the stone.. 

The ilhistratioia in fact are on a ievd with the icnetpreas. In some cases one can 
with a little goodwill, difccnrcf whaj they are meant 10 illustrate because tlie objects baW 
hcCT w-ell reproduced by prevmus writer. In other cues they are Quite worthless for 
study, or they show a mcce of bndaCQiK which mighl bo anywhere. One mound (the 
au^r IS careM to call it alwa^ a h&y^) ii very much like Another, and has no interest 
aiwwn its reliteton to the tuminnding country or sometiung dktinctive 
about tt. Tl« Commtmiration * might perhups he regarded as a pretimimuy report to 
m Isc followed by s scientjGc acaiunt in the Publicatiotu of the OrienEa] Institute of 
, If 90, the Fubtiesrion is likety to be equally diaappointieg. Some PhryeiAEi 

uis^ptioru (tong town to exist) ire mentkmed on p, 159, ttith a reference te a prevtoua 
Pubbeatmn. I ^ked up the reference and found an ^iliustradmi' of one of them on 
which no single letter was distinguiiihablet ^hile as for the other, the ' explorer " had no 
fanre to do anif^ug with it. Perham he liad not done a suflidmt number of kifonteHa 
in hj^tomo^Ic that ^y. Yet the relations of the Pfawgitmi to the Hitutes are as 
important as they are obscure. 

One cannot help regretting so grievous 1 loss of opportujiilT, and the excvndiiure 
of so much ntoncy, ume and energy for so little reault. Ifihc wFm^ lc time had been spent 

have been welcomed by scholAre with cntbusiastic graiitUEle, But ioy-ridcs in 
a^ch ■ mtin^ do not ma^ the work of subsequeut cxploreii any eoiter. If wu 
^ ^ assuredly defeat you by hbnk laiftia, and will 

rather the mndcnl to the difisclvwtegt of the next tmrelfcL-who may be a serious 

In about 50 dsj® spent in Hittite country the explnter tmvtllcd 5130 btometres by 
k? kitoetreson foot or on Imraehs^-snd he do^ not seem to S 

Cdwuy. 
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ANCIENT UIGHWAYS OF THE P.A 11 ISH OF HALIFAX. By W. B, 
CsL'jkip, M.A* Uidifsx i Ih^/ar Printing Co, Ltd.^ pp. 115, 2 iututratipm 

and z fotSmg MUtpt^ 4^, 

TIk A«tbor tlcali with a pmi of Yorfcihira whicli l» 0^ tKe heatm track, on th£ 
atopc of the Fcjinme rango and on ifiE fringe of a vriJJ mnofland oountry* The book 
is not commonpbee topogr^hy hul full of intend 1 to tic atudent of the old trading 
i^utn of tEw iTtli and caiiier ocntnrics, cspecUUjr in the hietoricai facta drawn from 
oonatabbi* nctnunts Jind other kiea] dau. By tEidt heppily disposed cxiracto we am 
i^ualizc the motley tiaific passing abng ihe foada. Valuable too, aie the little side- 
Ughti thrown upon the ei.'Tolutijon of die aettlemtnta from early tinua, Mr Crump 
has obidously made a dose study of the roads am! iractwsya or ’ caitteysand peopled 
them with the men of the period with the pack-horse trains, the gypsiu, the travcBer 
' with a pa» ■ and the ' outlaadiah ’ persons, in fact the doisaiii and jetsam of the 17th 
century. Mope than a passing acijuamtance is shown with the map makers from the 
ihtli century onwards and the author baa left no aoiirGe of knowtedge untapped. 
Very intettsting are the paynaentt for tlie upkeep of roads and Mr Cmtnp ii to be 
congratulated upon Ids wori for die presemtion of their historlal importance. We 
note the book is a oollccied edition of a series of lectur^a written for the Halifax 
Antiquarian SDde^,and we Hope that other fooedeamay encourage mch endravuui:. 
It is a treatise which can be read with cnjoymejit by even a cncnpkte atnnger to the 
district, so entertaining are the histnricatrefcrcocea. Hugh P. KaJamj., 

STONEHENGE, TODAY AND YESTERDAY, By Fuasic Stwens. lAUtdim : 
H.M, Staiiaftery Oj^ct. Rfviud rthfiw, 1915. pjfr, 90, v%th j 7 /Hffrat«nw and 
plan, (id. 

This ia a rev^ edidon of the ofhdd handbook familtar to Stonetienge vuimci 
and both in eapoaitiio and in format i« a ttiodd of ita kind. The satronomi^ ihenry 
i* sutcU very fairly j the Ehuids arc iwept hack gently inio the henbo. The main 
concliuiona from recent uivesdgationa arc well ikacribed though it is a pity it was 
thought ncceaury to omit the logical deduettona on which they are baaed since they 
ore such instructive caumples of modem archaeoiogical method. 

Mr Stevens arill keeps to the attractive guess that the blue stonea fomierly stuod 
in ifi5 Aubrey holes but if the number* of stona and boI« are to correspand as he 
suggots he win have to revise bii figure of Oftcen stone* in the horaUhoc. 

The erampks of drinking cups quoted on p. Sj are apt to mislead as to the aciti^ 
rarity; the fact that lialf tif the beakeis found in Wiltsbire, as shown in Mr* Cunning- 
ton** Eist^ were near Stonehen^, is important. 

A new sketch plan b added showing the btai discmreriesJodudlnB the z and t 
holes, to which however there » no reference in Uw text, Ejtstsr Wal^s. 

MEISTERWERKE DER TtiRKISaiEN MUSEEN ZU KONSTANTINOPEL: 
Bond t, Griechische and r&nbdbe Skuipmten da Antikt^iiKums. By 
Mactim SaiJOJlL BitHn and Uipjngi WalUr tU Gmyttw andCo,,i^^. 50 plate* 

iSo marks, 3 r - 

Works ttpon sndcnl aculptuie appear with gratifying frequency; u>o often their 
price pbizs them Jreyond the means of most indivrdu^. This costly ^t>lumo of fifty 
fine photographic plate*—the 6r*t of a ^ welcome contrihiirion from Turke^, 

Sts 


AN^iiQum" 


pwluttd under tbe ctre of Dr Schede, of Eertui, who ha writtoi i short tLcd pomilar 
introduction, pruned m Ttirlddi md Gcfmsn, The book filk n need, i>Jrc« ibt fiVtLfi- 
UUve catakpic of Mendel talJed for iJliutxatioci. The ' Aleiander ' and othel Stdort 
Wfcoph^. having been dlnscraied lo the works of Ifsmdi Bty-Hcm*ch and Winier. 
me HOC Jiere induded. 

'Fbe pbtea co%er a period of twarjy a ibomaiKl yesiti, during which one tradidoji 
feigned t^ughout the Eastern Meditemncaii, though with great imduUtiQna of stvk 
imd cxttUciice, » pcfiupi the chief value of a book deaflng vriih art locally rallter 
Uiw chrtiiwilugicdly: « we over the pages, we see the history of the Und minofed 
to IB art. Conszantinopk i* richest, as might be expected, in Hcthmktic art; but There 
ate^nterea^g archaic Trorks, meb a* th^ wdl^own ‘ rWran' Banquet' froiti Thasoa. 
with Its aubduid and dign^ paihai; a couple of chiriot-itEicft from Cj^cus; and 
a noble bte archaic iiorae-^s l«r^d, bebw whkh Dr Sdicde, by .howmg an emnpfc of the 
«me subject made soine thra centuries later, has strikingly iliujiiated the di^rcn:nB^ 
tjcnvwn the majeaiy of idenlimn and the doyine exactitude of painstukiiiir mliiui 

^noog wotb of tb Cbeical period mAf be fflcoriomd uTrateRaling «raplueu. 
from Gaaa^ l^lknufied iremnof the Phoentciaii highly stylized anthropomorphic type, 
the face alone belug naturalisticaity rendered, 

t' Will be fsoniJSar.- . • while ■ Man,.*,; ,hc rffaniiute 

ApoUo from Troika ; ^ relief from the same place showing a man beneatli a pUm:- 
irec uudungfiiat one end of a rope ^ ihe pretty boy boxer, wropped, meditative and sUthdy 

^ acknowledged darling of LmV 
sndofrotiroe.\kiaiukf,ifimk=dwemayio«y: fortobrome 
a Itgend and a ^ inrotmes the peiultyof becoming ako a type. We aee^,Sn 
as well as totally, the gu^ of a wuman from Magneaii in which three laytro of drapery 
^IW ttm Muse from Miktopolk lo the msS 

r " Pefgomene ongin is in consequence claimed i 

Caryati^. mduding t^ fine archaizing etopic from Troika ; and other admiai bckni' 
mg to the same period. ® 

With tlte Roman period bterest oentrea on portraiture i vm rec Clauciia with ■ 
Fkv^ heaildiesj the fashion lingered longer iit Altai; Hadrian, conqueror 

and builder, armoured mJ acowline hii foot upon the neck of a proslrore bariarian. 

Sf of may be rolled hk Hellenic Revival; although we notice how 

tlte Ro™ tpirit worked m the cnidiiy of aculpmra intended to adDm lofry huildmes— 

rieve for ; and in the proto but hcavv- 

^ baths tt^hrudkiiis-^ foli^ alii^ with axpil «fd 

to ^ over^mbeUished saroophagut 

® decoration may be disrenied—but widi a diffcrenS^ 

the ^e scene of ^nestjc life as sppfiiro on the archaic stone from TWs 

-ir. kkngs the weUtown and intmaring aaroophagua to the 

site of Si^tiaro, typical of a group of coffins in which an arehitectun] bflckjmumd is 
wtffi sculptured ^re* : the dcreiaed appears, biic it k dear that Iiis fealuiw 
Hrif of tbe tenancy of ihc cuffin had httn decided u»n 

J^f of dfimrahon amaata of in elaborate hunting^rene: the fid fnlbwa die 
ongi^ly Eu^con fashion of showing lecuinbcnt figures V tlw dead 

w» Mpef«<hng the itol as aoilptiue went ib way wwjuda BTOOtmam No! onlv 
m icduu,®. but u, fc (.»„ uf 4 „f diii, period. « 
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to thii 4tii cctitury, do we see die signs of 3 dbsnging wnrld* ITw cTOression of oouii- 
ccnuice » no btigcr pagan : U h ekiqucdt neither of the cnjoymenl. of life nor of tnlcl- 
Icctiul effort; it idla of (he tfaitjos of sifvi.tiotii«,Tn> We aie faced with the fotermuieni 
of rTiedjeva.1 sculpture - we certainly feet ciucielira already upon the ihretbnld of Byzan¬ 
tine art. 

ByaantiuEq woi foimdlcd by Greeks^ and Greeki in spite of tn orer-lay of Raman 
domination^ it remained. The history of the land U in this hook, of which no appreci' 
affon save that yielded by study of its pages can be auffburnt. It b a pity that ao few 
of us con afford so ciqKnsive a huuiy. W, L. Cum£- 

THE PREHISTORIC AND ROMAN REMAINS OF DENBIGHSHIRE. By 

Rbv, Elus Davi^, ma.> CafdiJ ^; IFdiLOb Lfictf Ltd*, tgig. pp. mti. 

426, te^ 145 iHtutraiioni sad map* 

The book h a wietcoine ted auci:ess.ful tttnmpE by one of the joint editors^ of 
Arehatoiogia CaaeBreixrtr to cmkieue with brief descriptbns the Roman and pre-Roiutn 
tntiqiddea of the county of Dcnblglif the monument and finds being dasst&d under 
poriBbes. Roman influence is onl^ represented by the potteries ai Hoh, coin hoarcb, and 
two sets of bronxe cooking utciunfs, one of about. 50 pieeca. 

Five Doegalithie burial ehombets one described «9 sdll mare or ksa intact^ induding 
Capel Gomton recently illnstreled in AKTiqtlTtT ; of others there ts Cittle mare than the 
memory t> record, wliile one tnugiiLaty eaampli: in Ujmrlialsdr ym bfochnant i$ rightly 
reacted. Over ayo tuinidii oims and dtxlea arc plotted on the map. Here oamporiaon 
With the Inventory of the Royal Coamucaiofi on Andent Monumenta a usevitable, and 
the ooneapanding dbtribntian tniip In that Toliime shows that the gleaner has gaihened 
mare than the liixrveatcm, who only fEoard between 50 and 6g, 

It is sarisfaemry to hnd diat one hill-Ibn of much importsnee in the parish of 
Llanjiur Dyffryn Clwyd„ which was very sum niarily diamiased by tlic Cbmnimkmeri» 
riaiF receive* reirer treatment (oltbougli the plan of it is tncomplcte). Other nmiaaioca 
are made good by the plan and descripbun of the fort on Mynydd y Caer in Lknnefydd 
parish, the descriptian of a aemnd in the aojne psmh, and otbcri in the parulics of 
Idcnsantfftaid Gkn Canway, Tre Brjiisnd two in LLmgallcn, Pen-y'^gocr, and the early 
enDrenchment on Dinas Bran within which the mcdkvd castle waa pUoed. 

'lltc map is a poor tbingr lacking pariah boundaries and containing many mk- 
spellings of pkoe^nznii^, and its only use is ta iadtcsie the dhunburiun of the different 
types of monuments. The failure to show dearly the boundaries of Merford 
Hoi^dey, the detached porrion of Flmtsbirc contained in Denbighshire, wrongly accuses 
the ant^r of omiitiitg to mark the great outlying biU-fotl known as the Ralff, alongaidc 
the main c,WJ*. line—now, alas, bong rapidly datroyed for the sake of the gravel of 
which (he faili is compared. 

The wunty boundary k abo wtongly placed near Pantre Foeks, leaving a hdUfort 
in the parish of Tre Brys apparently outside the oaunty. 

For these blcmkltca t!ie author is only partly itapotuiblc, white lu descni'ei eiTty 
credit for the fifteen yc^ careful and accurate field work and reaeareb wbieh have 
pnduoed t volutUE which tupplementa the Inventory of the Royal Cammissron 
and sets an example which might well be foLkiwed other caunties in Endand 
as weU as Wales. 
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THE ENGLISH PARISK CHURCH. By E, A, 

at tiu Llmcndon Pretr, 1939. ^^^,157, with iJhttttaiiom. 34. W. 


Ojford : 


** Illiwesling lit^ bool, anil u ii eovcri ihe hiatoty of ths parish church 

"S “Shlcnlh ocntury, and aUo deafa »l?i cffigic'^d 
cosnuTW. cfKtaphs, clusis and parish rcoortls it foUosw that only a sel^aii of ihe im- 

^ ’,"^‘"'^■■11 *“ The plate* 

ue not ray dear and do not always itluatiate the subjects for which thcT were chesen ■ 

the fibres llamaelres ate gorf, but in the majority of esses no statement is made of the' 
refen^ m plalca arid figures the page of which is not gtra,. 

cut on cai^wThe ^ 1 iquajt lad kind waa aoinetirnci, 

but camng ^d for the moa pari phased tnio the handi of the 
csjp^lcr b> iltc end of ih« fouiti?«ijth ceoiuiy" is not tnjc» at any rale for the Weit 
TT* '-berc b«utifuJ atone of ^mrv dste^^Cu ^ 

dooTOsjB, paoeliing on iki sujfacrt and ekcwbcie. Dina Poutwat 

CLA^ICAL SCU^rURE, By A. W* Uwitejrcia Loadm : Jfmathim Cape, Join 
PP' 4*9. *bo piatei and 31 fejft ilhistratioiu. 15^, ^ 

* ^ ’ wnc^cj in recent times to appniach ihc Ancient World u an urntT 

in Ihhi'ui^k"^^i“/Jh^ fey stapled in history Mr laiwren* 

ot i^neea. and Koman work ftoiu eaiiieal bmea to the end of tbt Papaji Emnir^ S'^issn*. 

IhZ^.? ““i !■' 5’;^““^,* •"'«? i" “ intrmlun^!^ A'^I^re 

ihroiigh the nlatn of this volume ta enoiiM to reveal liie vaiietv of ax-hin wi* bt_^ i^i _T-r 

^ ^ stnltine different^ in aims and tcchniqoe over 

to long penoti cm sart^y (uJ m rouse mt™i, Morm ver, booki on Eonum »toimc 

^ twawd less attwiDon than either the odatidg remama or 
their importanoe m the history of art miulcl vnirTTint. *l&iiie' lavs Mr T,flwn-ns^ 

KelWc tafluenu! in the tedimque of Roman an, but that idea »' 
Roman mt area merely Creel art b its last stages of decay. 
The diflereiTO betiivecn Gmeor ind Rome have been too wcU emphasi^d hut what 
nm been .ulEmently emphaaiaed is .h« each breugh. m the 

“pun the aulhdr by the tnatment of an laim. a aubien in the 
small Mmpi« of 400 pagea sometiaie* leads liini to male rather sweeoine saiemems 
for which ewdence would be hard to find. In this manner rhr^rti^ tfer ™ 
hhnoan or Mycenaean mfiuence upon the sculpture of historic Greece if indeed it wa^ 
Wt at ^,wm eaer^ merely dimugh dw acoiSentat dist^ 

The Minaani and Mycenneans lure indeed linle In alsw in acnlDniie hut ilu- alnuwt 

£r,iT!i=t£?^x7r.K'i'c£S^^^^ 

£ -^t 1- “• aJi-' 

iudeed'ife'Jlb.'i“”“?u“' '* aoojfded to the fifth and tour* centuries bjc ■ 
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drcM. Although in many sections Mr Lawrence's tresiment is summary, fuller souroes of 
information are indicated in footnotes and a bibhogrsphy. An ezoeU^t fcsture of the 
book is the libenl scale upon which it is illustrated. Apart from some 30 figures in 
the text there are t6o pistes, many of which contain illustrations of two works. 
plates are admirably d^, and in addition to the works commonly figured we are given 
much that is less faniilisr. The fine Roman head of s girl in New Yo^ is here published 
for the first dme, and by admitting sparingly illustrations of the Parthenon sculntnres, 
which are readily accessible, Mr Lawrence has made room for many other things of 
interest, such as the reliefs from the treasuries of Delphi, the stela of a horseman (Vadcaa), 
an arcfaaistic relief in Copenha^, the old woman marketing (New York), and the 
* Lydw * sarcophagus (Constantinople)—to name only a few of tlm. Mr Lawtence's 
book is s very useful introduction to the study of damcal sculpture, either for the pro* 
fessed student, or for those who would acquire some basis of knowledge for the ^pred- 
stion of the many works of ancient sculpture to be found in the museums of Europe. 

The book is well produced with pleasing type, and errors are few. The foUowmg 
small points however were noticed :—p. 7^, line 3 from the end,/or Plato rtad Pluto ; 
p. 158, line 13, /or Alixikakos read Aiexikakos; p. 150 (footnote) /or Deonne read 
Deoima; p. 371, line 4, far enliving read enlivening. Tlie bronze head figured in plate 
mb, oonjectu^ to be that of Dci^trius t of Syria as the text states (pp. 303 and 31a), 
is described on the pbte as Demetrius n. G. F. Fobset. 

SOVANA. By R. Bunchi Bandikelu. Floremcai Rinasemumto del Libro^ 1919. 

too Hre. 

Sovana has been selected as the subject of the first monograph upon an Etruscan 
site to be published by the Comitato Permanente per PElruris, which, under the prcsi« 
dencj of Antonio Minto, the energetic head of the Archoeologicsl Museum in Florence, 
is doing such good work in the study of the various problerro connected with Etruria. 
The dmee is perhaps justified ; though there is Utile to be said of the dty, of which 
nothing remains* but a few fragments of the walls which are to be seen in the medkTaJ 
fortifications, the extensive necropolis possesses one wry important tomb of s type whidi 
has so far not been recognized elsewhere in Etruria. The necropolis was, as s fact, 
first brou^t to the notice of schnlan by S. J. Ainsley, the friend of George Dennis, 
who puhlUbed an account of the more interesting tombs in 1843: though t^ tomb in 
queston was only notioed a few yean ago by Von Mcrcklin, and was fint descritmi in 
print b^ Ro8i,f who named it Tombs lldebnnds, after the great pope who was a native 
of the hide medieval town. The full description of it which is glvm in the present work 
is the result of excavations which have been carried on by Bionchi Bandinelli, and it is 
the only example so far known of a real and complete reproduction of s temple in an 
Emtscan rodt-cut tomb. The tomb known as the Grotta Fob b similar, but hu no 
more than the front fs9^ and podium ; while in the two ' temple tombs * at Xorchta 
die bner element is lacking, and there b no more than a pediment supported by columns. 
The Grotta Lsttanri at fforchb has two superposed orders of columns, and b not. 


* Socne scanty renuim of s lenipie were found outiidc the wall* in 1895, btti we haw bw 
proper dascriptian of the cscavadnoa. A number of fragmesttarT terraoona*, specimctta of which 
are in the muaeum u Florence, were found. 

f Jumr, Romtm Studiet, IQ15, xv, p. 49. 
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ih^fgrc, the teproduetiDn &f i temple dl, hut h nttlter an imiution uf the Jagbte 
perticf) of s mallet or Bame othtj' public biuttiing, 

tjomplcs of culw tomb!i at which, Bunriw Bmifinelli 

mamtam*, are not to be teated aa ciact imitetions of domestic arcfaiteciure hat ratlier 
“ «“™™n«d re^uctMiB of ii, in vrliich tht enct proportion of iJif variota tarts 
» not oDsemt]. m tntat unpottnat dement ii recogniied fund riEhtly. I thinCTmi 

of Etiana and stmdwr toinb* in Gtria and Lyeia with tbc object of acquiiing amimcats 

thrS^Tm^ ,“* 4 *“?'* "f Ettiwcm origita. We t 3 d *th^ see in 

tto ibe common stock of Hclleiushe fonn from whidi the whote Meditertstiem buin 

■ T.AaojT. 

2WISCHEM: SKx\NB 1NAV1EN UND DEM OSTRAl 
n/NCEREN EISENZEIT.'' 

^tterhcB flu tone nch Antilmtcis Aksiiemiens asndliDgir), ^tJjUlefm; 
Akadtm,^ Farl^. 1919, fp, ,gj, Bf;A 195 Uxt-Olrntratiim. s fomrr. 

..f erc^logial evidenc* in support of liteisry tndition 

of rektlrotia hetoFien Sweden ind itie region eompriaing UitUMOin and'Esthonis 
^ dtyidK Ins them mto two perioiU. Before the firet of iLse. *J>. soo-Sw.^Xeo-' 
logi^ emdeiiw of commuBiiaiion between the two redons u sputM but he is able 
hm'.roiH r^“* *1?' •*? Swedish objects into ihe^Baltic lands can be 

during (ii ’T in thn population of the iaiand <tf Gotland 

during (he eariy pare of that period. The relatiU thus estshlished enntin^ 
though in dimijufilted degree, chreugbout the periods 

dlent b^ froS"f-o^’ « fin' "I™*' 

if” a™unu nf espedilions nf s wariitc 

iiAiure from After a break of a hundreJ they aiSn bewrne nnizieTniiik 

enough to ifichcate k Swediah itominatiem, though of mherahort^retions 
Asyrr,^ thc Mcbaeologioil stdij ihese reUtiona are marked througbemt by d pre- 

^ treppingg of warriore ds^mprreil 

ihie phenomcaoa, the iajljrcd nature of the finds an^ iLf 

« f r L Svredith cmTipajgna went not followed by cohituajiioii In 

the wcfltem plrl of the BsltiV 

^&ilaS !^' ““ these Z tl,= andnZS, 

01 1^0 land, tfjc letter often peculiar lo dui wlantls lug^t that it la rather a a™iinn 

rmpomnt ettfrtpoL To judpe frenf^e preteai* made by Lpc» qf 

^ ™itro"f “ix’numcrom iSITr®’*' *’”? u e»mmerce ratlir^^ in 

\ o nunicTOU* campaign? qf ibe periods In ctmcludWn the corres- 

^ liiMOVcred in SweJ^ ire eninmarily dwemwed. 

waieM ^r v™. i>J>pr«s(on that tim msictia! i, «m,ewt„t alighii ,n beu- the fnU 

rroi^ ««S *2'““™'’'“- •“"ey of presumed itnpom from one region 

m snoinet, espeoaUy when so amply illusiiaied and documeolei will slwavs raiiiee 
a reedy welcome from students of srohseology, '■“nieomo, wiu luwsys re^ 
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ACTA ARCIIAEOLOGICA. Vol. i,fitac. t. Cop^nkagm^ * 93 o» 2 Ji,peranmim( 2 f‘‘*^^- 

THE MUSEUM OF FAR EASTERN ANTIQUITIES, STOCKHOLM. 

Bulletin no. i. 1929. aot. 

ARCHIV ORIENTALNl: Journal of the C2ccbmk>vak Oriental loaritute. Fo/. i, 

mo. I. /Vo;^, 1929. 121 . (3 not.). 

New periodicals, if they are good ones, may juatifiably alann us in as much as they 
are here manifestly to strengthen the alrrady vigorous onrush of important learned 
literature that now threatens to overwhelm by its sheer oppressive bulk c\’cn the most 
industrious and stout*heaitcd studenta. The claltna of newoomeia upon our attention 
accordingly invite an examination that is almost openly suspicious and tt is as well to say 
at once that the Erst numbers of the three journals named above are all of unimpeachable 
excellence and will easily convince both librarian and nauler that a place has n> be fouiul 
for them on our crowded ahcK-ca. They even deserve, 1 venture to think, a oor\sptcuously 
warm weloome for the reason that, though they come to us from Copenhagen, Stockhobn 
and Prague, their editors, knowing that the northern and central European tongues can 
onl^ be a medium for k>^ and esoteric record, have deliberately mode a bid for inter¬ 
national popularity by their wise dectaion to use only the better-known languages of 
French, German (in Roman type), and EngUah. 

Dr Bronsted and bis distinguished ooUngues, who together represent the countries 
of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland, purpose to provide in their handsome 
/frtd ArchitnU^a a summary of the manifoid archaeological activities of northern 
schnlsn in whatever province they ma^ work ; to this end they oiler ua aome longish 
papers of solid worth and afterwards tn a section of misocltanca find room for ahortcr 
notes and (in the future) select book-reviews of authority and real import. ’Phe catholic 
interests of the new journal ia indicated by the choice of articles for the first number:— 
Dr Shctclig of Bergen describes in detail the Nyiiam boat at Kiel and a able to compare 
this famous 4th century vessel with hit own Kvalsund boats and the later viking boats 
of Norway; then Dr Pouben of the Copenhagen Glyptothek publishes three fT«iwi r«l 
portrait-biuts of more tlion ordinary importance and in so doing sets a standard of 
illustration fsee ctpcdally plate iv) that it will be hard indeed to maintain ; next 
Dr Friis Johansen of the National Museum at Ct^nha^ catalogues and discusses 
some ietl-impncasions that are evidence of Sekurid Helknism tn Uruk-Warka, and, 
finally, Herr Otto Rydbeck of Lund gives an English summary of his views upon the 
^eipienoc of prehistoric dviliraiions in ilie north. The shorter notices, like the longer 
articles, are well iUustraced and range in interest from Babyianian buildings to Norse 
carvings in bone and ivory; In this section the account of the Swedish town Sigtuns 
deserrea special mention since it b patently a document of first-rate importance to the 
student of the early Middle Ages in northern Europe. 

It may be that the vride scope of A£ta Archaiolagka will suggest some mbgirings, 
most of us finding that an indbcnininatc medley of eastern and western material (Offering 
in age and kind b a good plsoe in which to lose even the most useful contribution of the 
individual mcialbts ; but there b certainly no reason to fear that too great a range of 
interesU will detraa fmm the value of another new northern venture, the fine Bulletin 
of the Stockholm Museum of Far Eastern .Antiqultiea, even though at first opening Fru 
Hanna Rydh surprises us with pictures of a ScottUh beaker and the Folkton drums. 
But thb b part only of a comprehensive paper on * Symbolbm in Mortuary Cetainics * 
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B a legitinuitc Mqutt tj Prefrasot Ani!cH«a'a ituily ot the sjnibciluiti of tbc 
bi^nc p^ted vrmof China,Md, Fro Rydh*a cxQuana itpart, thb cxeellcnl pubhouton 
w devoted to lbs pioblcrm of the Far Exat and the Wttv thither over the ateppo, 'fbe 
format and the illiijtri«fofi$ of the bulletin are idile cxcsdJcnt. Chief among its contents 
IS A notable paper on Chnu DyoMSty pottery, and in additioti to the archaeological esara 
there are also valiuhk eontijbiuttpns to Chinese studfoa of hiiitoricaL tlnsmutiCf and 
Ifterary interest. 

The new Caechosliovah Orieond Insbtute of Prague ha* lilccwisc pMLWPjj Jim 
number of a jouma]!, Qrwdd/nf, that is devoted to eastetn studies^ [C Is a smsUcr 

toorem^west puhUcation than the Swcdudi bulletin and its first numberisniultuatraied. 
The cojtois intend it to be a v’chide for an exclionge of ideas among orientd of 

all natloiis and the tuntent* show that It is addressed only to Bpcdalista, There are 
articles on the Rwak Bedouins, Stn^udeac deviWworship' ami Hittite and Egyptian 
cestSi and there i« also an [mportant paper by A, Wessekhj demoiutradng how tastem 
tuMory may m «ome inatancet be ntBccted in wtstem legend. The imcomproraiamE 
Aod adtolsriy seirenty of the Archjv ia a virtue that its stnaU public will eiteem ' all 
honour then ro President Masaiyit who has made its ptibUoitfon possible by his eieat- 
hcatted endowment of the tnstjimc thiB jonmsi ceprescjitB. T. D. KcNDfttCK. 


Ny2I, Vol. I. Teita of varied content, sekefed and copied. 

Edited by EnwAtiD Harvard Semik terut. Hurvard Universty f¥«r ■ 

Oiqvri hmvertity Pem^ 1929. pp. 106. 171 W,* 

Dr Cberas l™k can of necewity be read only by spodalists, linofi it contiits of 
cnnmfom icia without any tmtscmitianj trucisEuiion, or commcniarv. Its omtents 
tMJwevcf, will mtercat those enneemod with the andent Justniy of the feast 1 *be leicis 
found it town lying to the east of .Asyria, and their proveiumoi it weU 

established. They consist of archivies of a dnmissric, royal or prieaily nature ; out of the 
tJioi^cis ^ documcnis which the escavsdons yielded Dr OuEta now publklM* 107 
d^tng with the affairs of two important faniiLl^ of the jwtiod round about 1400 04;' 
nieir interest iies m what they teU us about the customs of tbia society, who« very 
lacunar law seem to have fortHdden the spUtting up of family property, To j«( round 
this prohibition it was usual to enipfoy the term * udoption ' in agreements where the 


sMiUctl adopi^ pets^receiTcd a poltitm of property and tn cxdiiinee gave a present 
to liu new rcLutons. The tablets do mote than Una ; they imrodiict us tu an Assman- 
s^peakjng^ple, many of wW proper names belong tn a different bnoiMge, which we 
know to be that spoken m the ktogdum of the ^Glanni, in Upper Mcsoi^mmia. shout 
■ j An etbne r^menc of non-bcmjtic origin is to be found ; it u called SuharcM 
and indudes the HurriH Dunng the neootuf millennium a ponkm of ihc Hurri beomc 
Uic itnJependeot sure of the Mitanai ; they were rolnd by a probaldy ItidD-Europctn 
^t™cy ^d ^r powrer meteased conridcrably, octemImB from the Zagroa 

to the hlcdirerrani^^ m the West. ^Hut came about all the moin^iJy helmie 
tlm Subarcan people covered the whole region. ThJt issboirn by tlie fact that everywhere 
wiuim It the same artistic style prevails, and the aqme proper names occur, indicitinem 
jargB Subarea element m proportion w the total amount of the population l%c 
Mnguage of the hubareans appenn to have been very different from that of the Semitea ■ 


Re view tmtdated !jy ifc« EerfOa, 
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ojj the rithn^r hun A jtii docct¥ akUi lo lini of ihc peapSc called who tn the 

durd njilktmiion inhibited eastern Atutdlk, Their proper nsmes w knowm from the 
Cappaiiodan tabkti {end of the ibin! milknniiuuj, and from tome fragmenii pretenfod 
in ifo archivta of Bagbw Keui. TliU ertrup of popuktiona, which ippcap to reprosent 
tlte oldest stratum of the ueaiw East, hat been called AiUiuCp 1 ’^ interest of the 
discovery, aa will be secn^ far surpasses that of ihe book itseff i( consbls in brining to 
light m. neiKi facuir of ctviii2a.tiDti and one which played a leading part in the history of 
Western Asia. For fdkr biowkd^ of tt we are indeblctl to Dr Chkra. 

G- Co^•T^&:*u. 

HISTORY AND MONTJMEN*rS OF UR. By C. J. GAutj, Otaz/o <md lyindiu, 

1929. pp, sevi, 27a, 4md J3 pltiia, ijr,* 

Recent cacaTations al Ur have reveakd monumentii and tenets in such ntmibeni that 
a monograph ii possible t indsuch was the importance of Ur tliat to write its hktory ia 
aUnost equivaknt to writing that of Sumer itself. This hiw just been done by Mr Gaud, 
of the Dtpartmciit of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. The 
diarovery of what have calkd the Roj^d Tombs of Ur» and of the relics of a Flo^, 
enabk i» m fallow its hisnoy right back to a period hiihcrco known only from Sumemn 
texts and called by them ' before the Flood ft k a pbaw of dvilLtation marked by 
the iwc of stone and of tiuU painted pottery wbich occurs throwg^m Sunier, Then* 
after the Iked whooe deposits fomi a dividing stratum, ihe dviljiacbn changes tta 
character; paintedpoucrydisappears,writing beenrnes fully developed*metal bccomei 
oonunon (though it k still copper and mt yet bromte); ihen appeare in art the styk calkd 
Sumerian and hktory bcgifis with ihc lirsi Dymaly of Ur. To this period, about jiw 
BdC,* bekmg tl»e bulk of the Royal Tombi, and the Tempk of Tcli el OlKrid, s mound 
near Ur wlwre Mr Gadd excavated, Thii firat dynasty poia^ away and its suprenmey 
passed to the city of Lagash, whoie remajns have been knawn since the French exoiviations 
At Tello, This arduic period ended with the dynasty of which reptoeota the 

overthrow of STOncrian; drilizatioti by Setnite* of westem ori^n. 

The Guti, borbariani from the highknds of Zagros, overwhelmed Mesopotaniia, 
and after an ascendency of i3o years, the third Dynasty of Ur restored Sumerian cmlii- 
atk>n. The rtiina of Ut haw yielded a numbcf of monununics of thk period* from the 
Zigguot—one of the best presented in all Siimer—^ the fragroents of llic stek of Ur 
Kammu* the founderof the Dynasty, On it he itihown ttanding before hii god, offering 
a libdtian or a bloody lacrifiix* Of perhaps in the rtk of founder of the temple.^ 

Neat ensued a driJ war, and the fimt HahykruiLD d)-imty whose most dLiringiiJihfil 
ruler, Hamumraln, secured for the kingdom a degree of prosperity which was vwcoctc 
after tlirc prevbus troubles. 

The next period k that of ihc Kaisitcs* inviilers from the East, ksa barharoui than 
the Guti; they nikd iht country for 570 jtrars. Under tlui dynasty* nnutbly under 
King Kurigalm* some of the great tempio of Ur were restored, Thu dty seems in have 
been rekgated to a Slack place during die Assyrian Empire, wSicn it was controlled by 
a governor. One of tbcm* oeverthekss, Sin*biii[itsu 4 qln, had important work done there 
on the Zigg^imt and tempk-atroctures. Under the nco-Bahyloitiaii, Empire, the 
king Nabenidut showed hia rehgiotD ceal by renovating the monuments of the dty. 
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till he becarre tmpcrpuliir by fooLiahly Tvbliing ibe pmviiidd towju of thdf fFrindpa^l 
pods and ooncrntniting ihem in iiis own tapita], Tue Fiffsun oonquoit was wcl^tned 
ihrotighcnit the wbofe Empire, and out of the first acta of Cvtua w-as to Ur the 
statue of Sin* tlie McHMi'gftdj which htd been removed from iLb town* Ur now came 
to the end of rt* uistence r the tut dated document from it hdongs to 440 bx, Ferbapo 
it was Btill tohiibitedi up lo the third century: after that came obliviofi* 

Mr Gadd tlescnbes tlj* course of cventa, (Rating of the problcmi to wiiich they 
give rise, notably that of the migmlbn of tlie clan of Abmh^feoin Urof the Chaldees, 
wluch may be ^tgned to the period of Ifammurabi, One cannot Feoammend hia booJt 
too highly, for it tcJla ill story in a form which is both readable and authortlative. 

G, CoiNTOtAtr* 

THE SANCTUARY OF ARmMlS ORTHIA AT SPMTA ; excavated and described 
by membeaof the Hrittah Sciwol at Athena, 1906-1910 1 H. M. Daw™$, 

PubJitked by ihe Sccu^ Jot tkt Pmmotion of MtUtak Stiidutt. A/drjrti//4ff, 1029, 
pp. 420 with ftxmr{spKi:et 14S Uluttrathm in tkt joS phda. 51. 

Thia voltiEne, by which itic Htlkiuc Society marks the fiftieth year of its detotioii (0 
ckaaka] mdsaeology, incorponitcs material praviotBly acattcred in scvenl rolumes of 
the Annual of the Bridah School at Athena. Of tJtt latun who contribute to it, aD, 
except Pnifegaor K* J* Hose, were memhea of its editor’a itiff upon the aite ; since then, 
War dainied Guy Didarna, tn whose valuable writinc& a poslhuinDiBtv puWtahcd paper 
u here added. “ 

^ This eKcavafion, the Schoora moat important oamriliuiioii to research into classical 
antiquity, wsa distingui^licd by great accuracy of meibod ; it gave cause for a revision of 
(he common eattinato of the Spartan ehacacter; and baa provided abundaitt material 
for eapl^stbn atuj application. Thtt book puts forward the cridence ; Lhc preface 
ftar^y dtaa^wwa any mtennon of dealing deeply with dtber its imphciattQns or tta oon- 
nexi™ ^ ive rotiat be content with the facta, here praented dtfinittvdy within one cover* 
The unctuiury btom m the rivewide districi of Umnat in the ninth, or even the 
tmth, (Mtury B.C,, later only tn Durian Sparta to the AtoyklaiDn and the Aoopolia 
iitc, to judge froni ihe technique of the Geometric pottery* Soon, still in the Geometric 
pettod, i irall, a cobble-paveincnt and an altar were made, rcniuins nf which were scanty * 
w riik of the temple which pic&umably aooojnpanied them no tmec was foemd The 
^Iicst tempte^renwiM ire assodated with the ' Archde Altar *of the nest period, dated 
fnjtn funth to the semjmh tjcnniry, during which ' Laounkn ' pottery ts tierekiped 
mm G^mctnc and tbro^h the first two of the abc etages into which Froftssor 

Droop has ^vided tte history* The temple tnust have been a very aimplc cKample of 
the infant Doric swle ' Professor Dawkins' inferences from Its founddtki'ns sutnreat u 
line of enquiiy mto Dorian origins. 

The aichaie alter h« been w ell preserved beneath a layer of sand by wlUch, probably 
it> prevent umndatwn, the kvtl of t^^ actuary was reiicd abotii 6 m £.c., and whibb 
acted as a stradgrepfiical tine of divf$ion* Upun it appeared a new tempk, whose 
toumianont served for *ub«<|uefii rebuilding^, including that of the Romm period. 
By CTtijKtnre from a few fragments and from anakigy it may be plaudbly ftauistroctod 
M prostpde m tmUr. with i painted potti pediment tkeorafed with a pair of heraWicaHr 
uang iioru* tTie only remniuite of a Greek oliar assodated with it Bre, wiib mme 
dittutefice, rererreti to the 5th tvihet thatv the 6tb century (to whidi the temple belonged) 
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on acoDunc of tht ob|fccts found in their victnity. In any e»c <iic 9tipcrim(H»ed Roman 
altar has almort obliterated Its Crnlc 

The period irnmediitdy aucwediUK the Uying down of the sand saw the acme of 
the Laconian pottery 8tylc» in Lac. ID and tv : the vases preTUnjaW known mi ’ Cyrcnaic ' 
are shown bf FWfeuor Droop m hare besn^ beyond sdJ doubts exports of this period 
from Sparta. Greater cate was now apparently exerdscii m the removal of aaLriEckl 
^hru from the tempLe and altars; it was thrown dear of them over the edge of the sand 
fill; the resultant sldping strata were exenvated with tefertnoe to the nature of the earth 
and simiUr coREtdemtiions, instead of by levels only, Tite details of ihia process which 
were pnblinhed in vol. nv of the Amotai help m esl^luih confidence in the chmnQli>gical 
assumptions made : but il does tut appr^^ cither from Profreaar Droop's definition of 
Lac. IV {which difieta from Lac.ni m its indpscOT dc^cnefacy of ttyie and technique), nt 
from Mr Wace^ remark that the only dichotomy possible in tile lead figurities of Lae. 
ni*iv would be the grouping of tipca carried over from L«c.u as Lac. ra. uml uf (boae 
which persist into [.ac. v as Lac. rv, that dore-cut dlatinctions can here he drown. Et b, 
in fact I unfortunate that just at a time when L4caiikn art had reached a static pomt^ 
preluding its ikdinc through itieossiTC of degenerative repetition, its lemalua 

should have occurred in a oonrext ivhich^ with the utmost skill in ex<aivatttig, must still 
present great difiSculty and unreromiy. 

To oomider the dating of there strata: Lac, I's appearonoc it put at c. ’jOQ BXt. 
nti flcoount of the occurrence of Sicyonian (* Proto-Goiinthian ^ po tteiv with Geometric 
alone ( 4 S? 4 )t with Grtunetfic and L*G. J mistd Us%)» “d ™lh llae. i alone (8%); 
calcidatlon bated on depth of depodt gives r. 900. or even eariicrf for the earliest 
metric pottery on the site. The layer of rend dividJiig Lae. li from Lae. Ul u dated 
c. tioo by (i) thecptgniphjeal etriddnec of two inscribed Lac, It pUtts bdonging to the 
Utret pre-sand period^ (li) the external cvicleimc for dating Ljc. lit to c. 6a0'>55o provided 
by the Ariu^ks cup in BiblmtL^ue Natioiuk and by Lsomiisn pottery found by 
Petrie at Daphnsi^ (id) the prince of marble mafion’i chips throu^wut tlic jiand, indi¬ 
cating that the letter was laid down gradually as the tiew lemplcV foundtttiorta ro«e and 
that there was no great gup beiwccxi the pre- and posi-rend periods. Remains of 
(lie Lac. 11 ftyk were very few r Professor Droop reinforo^ hra description with 
m^rerirtl from the MencLiiofi (and the excavnfinna of 1924*27 on the AcFOpofiii tiave 
added more, with wliich he has dealt in the Annual, toL xxvdi) ; it therefore would seem, 
eitber that the fkxiding which induced the Spartans to robe the level of the sanctuary 
d^uded (he sire of its upper ttrore» or that it caused a hlaiuti fn oficrings wEuch it b hard 
to revondk with the advanced charecicT of the latest renmina from below the 

The development of the pottery ia pproJlclcd by that of the other flndi^ in particular 
of (he lead figtirines* character bue of Sparta, which occurred ta imureriK quantjiics* 
esperially in the Lac. ni-rv context. At first they often irrutatc jewclfaery, tmi this ia 
Urgely enpefseded by other types after Lac, u, fj. after the Secreul ^Ic&scman War ; 
(he crtibsrgo on jer^vebnaturally rendered the dedication of ritual countetfdla nreantngkss 
if not diatasreful. ITic art of ivory-carving, represeiiied here charmingly and more ^Uy 
than, prokibly, anywhererLc in Greece, ia proved by tlie cxistetiojof unfiribhcd exampl^ 
to have been local: it iua tjcen much dbcuaed, notably hy tlogartb and Poulin. 
Profesaor Dawkina concludes that of the elcmcnta which oombined to influence it the 
Phoenician was tbe atron^tand the Tnnian the wcakciL; but thar the nadve Spartan 
clemeut is aho a dominaiii feature. Guy Dicklns' paper de&cribea, clssaifies azul 
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discusses the terracotta vodve maaks, mainly found abore the sand: these shoidd 
provide Interesting tnaicrial for the study of ndal types. On the bronaes^ summarily 
treated by Professor Droop, further notes by Miss Lamb ¥iiU be found in the Aanuatt 
vol. XXVIII. It is interesting to notice among them a miniature jug with * cut-away 
neck, typical of Macedonia. Mr Wacc deab with the few sculptural fra^ents^ and 
Pmfessor Dawkins with the jewellery, etc.: M)t»naean gema survived in use, and 
exerdaed an artistic influence. 

To resume the history of the site: the excavators noted a great decrease in the 
numbers of small finds of the Lac. v and vi periods ; they occurred in patches at a uniform 
level which suggested that the site was artifictally levelkd about 500 B.C. But the moat 
plentiful Lac.v-vi remains came from bouses (probably occupied by sanctuary officials), 
where Lac, Vl was seen to yield to Hellenistic ware and Megartan bowls, thus establishing 
the date c. 250 B.C. for tne final years of its manufacture. A great covered drain was 
made in the Utcr yrd century, and, probably st the lime of the Lycuigan revival, the 
temple was reconstructed and re-roofed. 

During the period from the 4th century to the Roman rehandling of the site a series 
of dedicatory tnacriptiona, mostly of the later lat and and century aj)., ao^ulated. 
These Mr Woodward describes with much prosopographic detail. l*hc most interesting 
are those ooramemorating Bamonikai, boys successful in the endurance-tat, who dedi¬ 
cated their priza (sickla), and someuma statua of themsehes. There b no evidence 
(as Professor Ri>sc in hb very useful and learned paper on the cult of Orthia shows) for 
the ezbtence of a cruel and vicious rite before late lleOenbtic and Roman days. In 
Roman timea—after a J). 225—an aniphitbeatre was built, in which the front of the temple 
took the place of the usual proscenium and stage-buildings ; and it may well be that the 
performance of thb unkind ritual was witnessed from its hencha. Thb theatre, a 
conspicuoua ruin a century sgo, became a quarry for modern Sparta. But pier-baaa and 
radial supporting-walb have been excavated. The end of the story b shadowy : the 
cult lasted to the 4tli century a J>. at any rate ; Chrbtianity came bte to Laconia. 

Thb ret'iew necessarily cannot do justice cither to the material revealed by thb 
czearation, or to the Ubours of those who have doenbed it. Attention has been rivetted 
upon the pottery, because of its chronologies] significance : but the other finds are of 
great interest and importance. In addition to those already touched un^ Professor 
Dawkiiu devuta miicc to the numerous terracoUa ftgurina and to the camngs in soft 
limaconc ; and Mr Woodward adeb to hb lengthy article upon the inacriptions s Joint 
paper with Mr George upon the architectural terracottas, and has also an inventory of 
coins from the site, with nota on the iron currency. To Mbs Tankard many wiU be 
grateful for the graphic chart of the six Laconian pottery ityba. 

Professor Rose decbm that the cidt of Orthb was purely Dorian, even if bter 
identified in some aspects with that of the * Persian Azteimb *, who, as Our Lady of 
Wild Things, was wonhipped in pre-Hellenic Greece. Mr Wace, who mioto Professor 
Nilsson in support of hb view, b inclined to suppose t^t Orthia may have descended 
from the Bronxe Age. or that at least her cult was cloaely connected with culta of that 
period. He instanoa certain turrivab of type and ornament dbplayed by the lad 
figurina, apedally those of earlier date. There are, indeed, a number of factors which 
make one wonder w*hat elements, artbtic and otherwise, of c^y Dorian Sparta are tn be 
referred to the pre-Dorian inhabitants, with whom, before the intitxluction of the 
one-sided arrangcnients known to hbtory, tlw Dorian muat have arrived at some kind 
of tnoduj vrtendi. W. L. CcTTUL 
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OUR FOREFATHERS, THE GOTHOMC NATIONS: • manual of the Ethno- 
CTaphy of ihc Gothic, Gennan. Dutch. Angfo-Saaon, Frisian and Scandinavian 
Peoples. By Gudmuw SchOthl Vot, i, trandattd by Jean Younc,M-A. (Cantab.). 
Cambridgt, at Uu Umcmiiy Fress, 1929. pp. Xl. 301. an. 

This manual of the ethnography of our forefathers, the first volume of which appeared 
in Danish in 1926, a planned on a large scale. l*hc part published may^ said to fbrni 
an introduction to the great work and desk with the earliest phase, the 
diviaion, ethnic position, environment (neighbours), old home, language, civilization, 
and hiatory of Gothonic (Gennanic) peoples on mare general lines. The various natioM, 
Angki-Saanna, Scandinavians, etc., will be fully dealt with in the next volume (or 
volumes). Obviously a definite judgment of the book must be roerved till it con be 
studied tn ite compte form. 

The ethnography of Germanic nations is not really a one-man job, even if the author 
ia a scholar who has, like Dr SchQilc, devoted half a lifetime to the aubject. It is im¬ 
possible for one scholar to master equally well all the differmt departroents of the field. 
S^pedalists will find nurr^erous detaik that are open to criticum, and for this the author 
himaclf ia prepared. 1 could myself contribute a fairlv long Ikt, if apace pcimincd it. 

I content myself with a few txamplea. We are toW (p, 46) that ’ breaki^ 
atncic conaonani docs not nonnally take place after 1 , in Scandinavian and Old 
EngUah. This is certainly not true of Old English; cf. cUofiaa, andUvfn, Itofim 
rtopian, etc. The Britkb word Demovarii, which pUj-s a fairly important rAlc for the 
author's theory on the origin of the suffix -corw, is unrecorded. All we know is that 
the old name of Dorchester was Dun w vana. The statement (p. i88) that in S c a ndin avia 
long by-names such as ilaraldr lldr/agri were restricted to princely people, those of 
lower rank normally continutng to haw short surnames, k at leas: exaggerated, as a 
cursory glance at the lists of Norse sumsmes m Land's collection will show. 

At the sanjc time it must be admitted that there h an ad\-antage in the mani^ bemg 
throughout the work of one man. As it ta, the book bean the stamp of one individuiffitv. 
The same fundamental standpoint k adhered to in the varioua o^. The whole 
framework is built up with strict consistency. Tlic author himself is of opinion dni 
the slieugih of the book lies in its method, tlic sTstcmstic framework, rather than in the 
aubjcci-mallcr. There can hardly be any doubt that the book will have m infiu^ce ^ 
future research in the field of Gothonic ethnology, and the wider publicity gamed by 
ita publication in Engluh ia to be welcomed. ^ ..•it 

Bui also in the subject-matter the book offen much tku ts new and onginal; the 
author's outlook is independent and he has the courage of his convictions. Personally I 
am not convinced that the theories idvanccd will all hold vralcr or that the arguments 
used are always valid, but they are generally interesting and at least worthy of ooMider- 
ation. Very luggesiive it the chapter on Iwguage (pp, 147-197)^111^ desk with l« 
formation of names snd other worxk from new points of view. ^ The chapter on the old 
home of Gothonic nations teems to me to be one of the most convincing. On the strength 
of the old traditions of various Gothonic peoples and the ffistriburion of namc-typ^ 
Dr SchQtte makes Scandinavia the old home, but he is indined to believe that a still 
earlier home, common to Gothonic, Italic and Celtic peoples, b to be sought somewhere 
on the North Scs coast. He assumes oomiderahk Celtic influenoe not only on the dviliz- 
ation, but ako on the language of Gothonic peoples. The origin of the name Grrmutm 
b fully dbcuoaed. The author accepts the view that the name waa tranafemed 
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to Gothonic peopks from a Celtic-apeaking tribe in But it does not folkm, 

tie sajrSf ibat these Genuani vreie originslly C e lts. In the Danish edirion he itiggesu 
^tint they wcie oelticiaed Ciguiisns and adduces linguistic cvidcnoe in Cs^dut of hia 
theory. In the English edition the section U much curtaikd and the theory b not 
clearly fommlatcd, though one seems to read it between the tmes. 

The translation mmt have been for Nimous reasons a difficult task. Dr SchQtte’a 
•tyk, often abrupt and strongly compressed, b not always quite easy to follow in the 
onginal Danish. On the whok the trsnsUtrwa b to lx congrstula^ on her sc.hkvemcnt. 
But I have noticed a number of inaccuracies due to ratsundcratanding of the text. 

flic translalress mikes the author eapress himself rather more apodictically Own 
he docs in hb Danbh text, as when she uses the strong * undoubtedly * where the Dani^ 
hss the milder * uden Tvil \ * sagtens *. * sikkert *, or omits a qusltfyi^ adv^ of this 
nature. Some of the slips arc of a veniid nature, but some are of a aerioua kind. Only 
few instanoes can be given here. In one case (p. 24) Miss Young has mbundentood^an 
stwolute comparative ' if he were better infomxd ' for * if he was fairly accurately in- 
fomxd *. The nonsensical statement that the Scythians should be counted as * Iranians, 
Turko-Tartar invoden * (p. 68) should be correct^ to * Iranidsed Tnrko-T^r 
invaders *. The pass^ on Gothonic nponm (p. 76) b not very ckar in the ori^d, 
but unintelligibk in the translation. A correct rendering would be: * the cult of Xamolxb 
with its phiksophicil sdiooHng flourbhcd among the Getae and Dacian. Here we 
have the most obvious source of the Goths* dasa of dbapks *. * Livonian Vidu-maa 
would be Livonia to-day ’ should be * Liv. Vidu-fliaa to-day means Livonia * (p. 79). 

* Chance assonance * (p. 82) should be * ebsnoe similarity *• In the pasaa^ on Gothonic 
coiffure (p. aoo) the trsnriatress has overlooked the fart that Dan. pisk means both 

* whip * and * pigtail *. The translation of the word twice as * whip * mikes havoc of 
the sense. The Norwegian famien of Setesda) are stated to have used a * wry-haf^ 
whip ’ instead of a pigtail worn askew in some way. On the following page the loin- 

of the fighting EruU becomes a * linen shirt *. Eiunrr Eewall. 

ETRU8KISCHE FROHGESCHICHTE. By Fam ScHAt^naMiTt. Berlin aul 

I^psig: W. de GruyteTt 1929. pp. xvii, 316 

The writer of thb volume b already well-knowm as the author of an interesting and 
suggestive book on Etruscan art and ongtna. The picsent work b mudi more mature 
and has evidendy taken much longer to prepare. It b undoubtedly the moat in^rtant 
memoir on the Etruscans that has appeared for two or three years. Stnot 1928, when 
the international oonkrenoe was held at Fkrenoe, there has been a great development 
of interest in thb subject and variotta new writers have entered the field. Schacberracyr 
stands in the fotefroot of these recent reertuta by rirtuc of hb very wridc training ind 
hb unusual indepencknoe. 

A convinced adherent of the oriental theory which b now hcM by all but a ve^ 
few, Schachermeyr wastes no unnecessary time in debating with those who maintain 
the aueochthonous Italian origin of the Etruscans. Ifts esaay b intended kss to dbpel 
any lingering doubts on thb point than to explain the time and (hanner of the Etruscan 
immigration and to fix mote exactly the ptaix of their original home. Primarily more 
of a historian than an archacologbt in ^ atrict sense, he yet shown a (onsidOTble 
knowledge of the archaeological material and much critical ability In dealing with if. 
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Hi. .tniuni T i-'i"--*""" fof “k’ i» » wide •“wfcdge of Asia Woof. 

naSm^r >« dw oounny, and a ctae aaaoaa o o n wjth Lchmann-Haupt, 

the explorer of ArmcnU. t t. 

Tbt first Pin of tbe book, pp. 1-83. *0 ge«iJ l^loBcal tad- 

muind sa it nf nmrT w cnvitafflc the probfems. Das vordensiaosche GInchpnstcht , 

<Dis ^cbe W.nd^ngV.Die dttbcto 

Mittelmeeriaitder luclt dcf Iglieclicn Windcrung , ifc Utlc« vrhiA »uffidcnUy m^cale 
the geuend range of the firei four duptcre. Tte ttth, 

tkelSra'TTy^fly the progreM of Italy from the beginnmg of the Terremare do\en 

to taoo BJC, , 

In hif account of the * Aegean Wandering * the nuthoi re^ to a roruidcrable extent 

upon parallels with the great ntovementa of Cells, Germans, Slavs and Noimans 
pSo£!hc picturca this * wandering ’ aa a ^nerd nto^e^t ® 

hmdwd eea, bringing hordes of barbarians whose mroad broke up ll» whole exisoi^ 
in^ Mcditenanean. The princi|^ evidence for it ta to be fou^ in 

Eevptian historical inacripliDns. supported by a certain number of refcrencea in Assyrian 
d^SLnta and in the OW Testament. Cormboratitm of ih^ is gi^n by a 
archaeobgical facts which cannot be merely a itnng of coinadcnces. Almost amultm- 
comlv the dvilization of Crete was o\whrown, tbe Mycenaean cidiunr was 
on the mainland of Greece, the upper layers of 
ncwcomcre.Carchemish u destroyed and manv flourishing CitM of 
for ever from the map. After this senes of atastrophes. wfocb 
enable os to dale very closely to laoo 8X.. there came a short ^hesmn\ 

barbarian states of wWch the Pliiliatine may stand as an example. TU 
of these in turn was foUowcd by a time of genend Teoonstruction. to be dated from tbe 

loth to the 8th centuries. , v i 

It is medsely dirang this period of rcconsmxctwm that our author places the eni«- 
«nc] of^TEm^Smi tlSr^iou. ol»curity. fuelling on rome pan of t^ 
Sast of Asia Minor, tbe exact location of which is dletermined in the laat ch^teyif ^ 
book they had as their prindptl neighbours, besides ^ Aijilian snd lomar^reeks, 
the Assvrians, Phrygians and Armenians—all at the height of iheii power. Tl» ira- 
aSSi state has only reerndy been brought out by 
Sd^Sing the fuU publication of his second volume ^ u 

arriclea written by ScJuchcrroeyr himself for Ebert's 
niiind Tuschpa on the Lake of Van and ta associated with a peopb known m the Chalder 
^ ^ m b^ wnfoaed witli the Chsldacans. All these nati^ of Asia Minor wije 
rcmsriuibly advanced in all sorts of mining snd metallurgy. Tte cxct^oc of the 
E^^ISSts - coppersmiths, goldsmiths, and workers m iron ta explwned by ^ir long 
snd efoae aasodation with these very gifted metal-workers in a land that la nch 

The serond part of the book ia mainly concerned with archaeology conceived on 
a few very brogull^. Though historical documents, llitntc, Egyptiw or Aasyw 
may thrw much light on the general circumstances of the tt ta only archaeol^, 
Hl^ur author secs, whkh am decide the essential ^int of the Etniaca^roblon. 
Schschermeyr's application of it U in examinauon of all ^ fo™ of grare-a^tectwe. 
He examinea this, to far aa the rosterial a^wt, both in Aaia Mirror and Etmna dumg 
Sro tS^turi^ 1000 B.C. ID TOO b.c. The result of thia acmtmy. he maintaina. ta to 
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•Imw Uuu there is complete identity of usage at the same periods in each country. 
Since this grave-architecture is wholly unlike anything ever employed by the name 
Italians, it must be derived from abroad. And as buxial-cuitoma arc not tranaferxed 
to strangen like artidca of oommeroe, the Asiatic forms of burial employed in Italy 
prove the actual pretence of Astatic immigranti. 

The seriadon of the ^ve-forma leada our author to yet another conclusion, which, 
if it could be safely established, would be of great importance, lie believes this seriadon 
to pm\‘e that there were two main waves of Etruscan tmmtgradon. the one about looo 
8.c„ the other about 800 BX. Most recent writers have been contented with only one 
wave, the later of the two suggested by Schacherroeyr, But there is no e pfwn objecsior 
to two, and the theory has the great advantaw that it harmonixes with the known and 
perfectlv defimte Etruscan count of years, ft also removes the oontradiedoo with the 
dates of ^rodotus, which is less important but has always been reckoned something of 
an objection to the view that the Etruscana only arrived about 800 BX. The rcMon that 
^ theory of an earlier wave has never been acceptable to writets like Ducati and myself 
is that there appeared to be no archaeological evidence whatsoever in support of it. 
Now, however, Scbacheimeyr comes forward with the contention that certain tholos 
graves, and also trench graves, at Populonia go back in his * period of the disc-fibub 
which be ^fincs as from 1100-820 ex. Tlie serious leap u when be elects for the 
beginning instead of the end of this period. His reasons for this arc of a vague generaliz¬ 
ing chaiacter and the argument needs much reinforcement before it can be considered 
as oonvindng. Further development, however, of the study of Comeio-Tarquinii 
Md Populonia may conceivably provide more material for this thesis, the proof of which, 
if It could be obtained, would be exceedingly important. 

Schacbermeyr's treatment of the * accond wave * dlifen only in minor details, 
which are beyond the scope of this review, from the tneaunent of most other vniten. I 
wcloorae, howev^, his demonstration that the drcle graves of Vetulonia were origin^y 

already suggested bv tonus Italian irchacologiita but bad 
never before been clearly argued in print. If, as I think, we may unhesitatingly accept 
lathis aijpiment proves the existence of genuine tumuli at least a century earlier than 
they are known on most Etruscan sites, and may be quite valuable in estimating the 
possible antiquity of the first tumuli at Cervetri and elsewhere. 

Space forbids me to deal ^with chapters discussing the language of the Etruscans 
or the mtemunable contradictions in the classical statements as to the Pclasgi The 
lamcl of the book, at least for tlie archaeologist, b the king and detailed cxatniiu^ of 
Schachcrnie}T has made out a strong case, but it needa to be very 
mtically examined from both aides, viz.; by those who have spcctal knowledge of Asia 
► ?"• by thore who have intimate aquaintance with the Italian sites. It wxnild 

the author for uaing a certain amount of material which is clesHy 
d^e<^, or for sometimes supplying by an tngenioua conjecture that which is no longer 
naiDle in Canute form. Ereiy conatmetive writer ia obOged to do thia in a greater or 
Ultim^ly, however, the aoundnesa of the edifice will depend 00 whether 
tnia dcfoctiv’e material can stand the strain, or can presently be reinforced. As to this 
I venture no judgement. I do not hesitate, however, to say that Ktruskisthe Frihg€Kh- 
jcA/e u a very interesting book, chsracterizi^ by an ingenious use of wide and varied 
leswng. Ewm apart from the demonstration of its prindptl it contains many 
suggestions and critidams which deserve careful study and attention. 

D. Ra.ndau.-Mac1vr. 
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